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A NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


Transliteration of Arabic, Persian, Ottoman and Modern Turkish 
follows the system of the International Journal of Middle East 
Studies. An attempt has been made by the editors to arrive at con- 
sistency for the transliteration of Chinese, Haussa, Malay, Russian, 
and Urdu. For other languages, transliterations used are in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of each individual author. Ara- 
bic terms, such as fatwa and ulama, which have found their way as 
loan-words into most Western languages, have been rendered with- 
out diacritics in their by now accepted transcriptions. 


PREFACE 


The present volume originates in the international symposium on 
“Sufism and its Opponents” which was convened by Frederick De 
Jong and Bernd Radtke at Utrecht University, the Netherlands, in 
early May 1995. The idea to organise a symposium with this parti- 
cular focus was born in a discussion on research priorities in the field 
of the history of Islamic mysticism which De Jong had with Avram 
Udovitch and Frank Stewart in Princeton over a decade ago. Al- 
though some initial thought was given to issues pertaining to the or- 
ganisation of such a symposium at Princeton, no concrete plans ma- 
terialised. Several years later, when De Jong was visiting the Uni- 
versity of Bergen in Norway, in another discussion on the state of the 
art in the study of Islamic mysticism, in this case with Séan O'Fahey 
and his colleagues, the idea to organise a symposium on Sufism and 
its opponents came up again. It was developed to the stage of a fund- 
ing proposal for such a meeting to be held at Bergen. However, the 
funding request was turned down, and plans were shelved until 1994 
when Bernd Radtke joined the Department of Oriental Languages 
and Cultures in Utrecht University. We formulated a proposal for a 
scholarly meeting at Utrecht with a distinct focus on inner-Islamic 
polemics concerning Sufis and Sufism wherever and whenever 
found, and we secured the necessary funding allowing us to proceed. 

The Symposium was conceived as one in an ongoing series of in- 
ternational scholarly meetings on Islamic mysticism and the Sufi or- 
ders, which started in Paris in 1982. Later meetings were held in 
Sévres (on the Naqshbandiyya) in 1985, in Strasbourg (on the 
Bektashiyya and related groups) in 1986, in Istanbul (on the Melami 
and Bayrami traditions) in 1987, in Belgrade (on Sufi orders in the 
Balkans) in 1989, and in Bamberg (on the Mevleviyye) in 1991. 
These meetings resulted in a number of publications, such as Les 
ordres mystiques dans |’Islam. Cheminements et situation actuelle 
(eds. A. Popovic & G. Veinstein; Paris 1986), Naqshbandis. 
Cheminements et situation actuelle d’un ordre mystique musulman 
(eds. M. Gaborieau, A. Popovic & T. Zarcone; Istanbul 1990), 
Bektachiyya. Etudes sur l’ordre mystique des Bektachis et les 
groupes relevant de Hadji Bektach ( eds. M. Gaborieau, A. Popovic, 
T. Zarcone; Istanbul 1995), Meldmis-Bayrdmis. Etudes sur trois 
mouvements mystiques musulmans (eds. N. Clayer, A. Popovic, T. 
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Zarcone; Istanbul 1998), and a special issue of Osmanli 
Arastirmalari (volume xiv, Istanbul 1994) containing the papers pre- 
sented at the conference on the Mevleviyye. 

These meetings were always immensely stimulating and inspiring 
and credit should go to Alexandre Popovic and Marc Gaborieau who 
initiated these meetings in Paris in 1982 and were involved, directly 
or indirectly, in the organisation of most of the gatherings thereafter, 
including the one in Utrecht. At Utrecht forty-three papers were pre- 
sented and discussed by the participants and a small audience. The 
symposium was concluded by Annemarie Schimmel with an elegant 
summation. Thirty-three of these presentations in an edited and oc- 
casionally substantially revised version make up the present volume, 
which also includes the edited text of the key-note speech by Josef 
van Ess, delivered during the opening session of the symposium. 
Devin DeWeese would have participated in the sympcsium but was 
prevented form doing so. However, he was with us in spirit and the 
paper he had intended for presentation is included here. 

For the participants, the symposium at Utrecht was a highly re- 
warding meeting of intense, stimulating, and often exiting intel- 
lectual interaction, with good personal chemistry sustained by a 
variety of memorable culinary diversions. We hope the contents of 
this volume will be equally rewarding to the reader. 


The Editors Utrecht, November 1998 


INTRODUCTION 


FREDERICK DE JONG & BERND RADTKE 


Criticism of and opposition to mystical conceptions of Islam and 
their adherents have been and still are crucial forces shaping and co- 
inciding with socio-political configurations in the world of Islam 
while constituting an integral part of an ongoing debate inside the Is- 
lamic tradition. Yet, the virtual absence of comparative studies of 
regional and historical variations in the polemics between Sufis and 
those adhering to non-mystical conceptions of Islam is perhaps strik- 
ing, as is the absence of more comprehensive studies concerning 
these polemics,! their historical and cultural determinants and their 
wider implications.2 The relevance of such studies for our under- 
standing of Islamic history is obvious. 

It should be equally obvious that the aim to arrive at a compre- 
hensive view of the polemics in their socio-historical contexts requi- 
res a collective effort such as the present one, in view of the scope of 
the field, geographically, historically and, by implication, the 
number of languages involved.3 Less obvious to tne outsider may be 
the relevance of such an endeavour for our understanding of certain 
dimensions of present-day fundamentalist Islam and the manner in 
which anti-Sufi fundamentalist orientations translate themselves into 
concrete action, such as the destruction of tombs of saints in Lahj in 
the wake of the Yemeni civil war of 1984, and the killing of Nisar 


1 Studies standing in the Islamic tradition and discussing the major issues covered in the 
polemics between Sufis and their opponents, are, perhaps inevitably, partisan. Recent 
examples are Mustafa Hilmi, al-Tasawwuf wa’l-ittijah al-salafi fi’l-‘asr al-hadith (Alexandria 
1982); “Abd al-Latif Muhammad al-‘Abd, al-Tasawwuf fi’l-Islam wa-ahamm al-i‘tiradat al- 
warida ‘alayhi (Cairo 1987); and Muhammad al-Sayyid al-Jalaynid, Min qadaya al-tasawwuf 
fi daw’ al-kitab wa’l-sunna (Riyadh 1989). 

2 Elisabeth Sirriyeh, Sufis and Anti-Sufis: The defense, rethinking and rejection of 
Sufism in the modern world (Richmond, UK 1998) was still in the press at the time of writing 
this introduction. 

3 The recently published collection of papers, David Westerland & Eva Evers Rosander 
(eds.), African Islam and Islam in Africa. Encounters between Sufis and Islamists (London 
1997) contains a number of contributions which concern Sufism and its Opponents; they sup- 
plement and complete some of the papers published in the present book. 
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Ahmad, a Nagqshbandi and the chief Muslim cleric of southern 
Kashmir in June 1994. The generosity he displayed towards Hindus, 
in line with the Kashmiri Sufi tradition of liberality and acceptance 
of other faiths,4 is said to have been the principal reason for his being 
killed by members of the separatist movement of fundamentalist ori- 
entation, the Hizb al-mujahidin. In both cases opposition to Sufism 
assumed forms of physical violence. This, one encounters 
throughout history. Sufis never had to search for their opponents. 
Opposition to Sufism goes back to the early formative period of Is- 
lam, with discussions concerning the sunna-based nature of zuhd and 
sayyaha and the necessary conjunction between zuhd and piety. Ac- 
cording to a present-day Muslim scholar, Muhammad Sayyid al- 
Jalaynid, the earliest ascetics were retreating from the world in peni- 
tence following the events at Karbala, and in response to Umayyad 
policies. In their zuhd they followed the example of Hasan al-Basr1, 
who is said to have practised zuhd in imitation of the Imam °Ali.5 
Ibn Taymiyya, whose name figures prominently in the following pa- 
pers, refers in his Risdlat al-sufiyya wa’l-fuqara’ to transmissions 
mentioning that al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) used the term Sufi.6 
Ibn Taymiyya also mentions that the earliest Sufi hospices (duwayra 
sufiyya) were built by adherents of Hasan’s student “Abd al-Wahid 
b. Zayd in Basra.’ The prevalent view, however, is that it is only 
since the fourth/tenth century that mystics have been generally called 
Sufi.8 The question of who was the first to construct a khanagqah is 
still unanswered.? Yet, if the labels of Sufi and Sufism have no cur- 
rency in the early period, the mystical conceptions of Islam emerging 
in this period enjoy continuity, either in their original or in a rework- 
ed form, in later periods. Thus, the early notion of mahabba — 
rooted in the all-comprising knowledge that one is loved by God 
without reason or cause — growing from ma‘rifa, and eventually re- 
sulting in unity and identity of lover and beloved, was later tied to 


4 On Sufism in Kashmir, and its changing fortunes in the pre-modern period, see Saiyid 
Athar Abbas Rizvi, A History of Sufism in India (Delhi 1978 and 1983) i, 69-72; 11, 289-300, 
349-351. See also Ishaq Khan, “Islam in Kashmir: A Historical Analysis of its Distinctive Fea- 
tures’, in Christian W. Troll (ed.), Jslam in India (Delhi 1985) 86-97. 

3 al-Jalaynid 18-20. 

6 Edited with notes by Muhammad Rashid Rida ( Cairo 1928) 2. 

7 Ibid. 3-4. 

8 Cf. the contribution by Bernd Radtke, p. 163. 

9 Cf. Fritz Meier, Abii Sa‘id-i Abi l-Gayr (Leiden 1976) 302 f.; Josef van Ess, Theologie 
und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra. Eine Geschichte des religidsen Denkens 
im friithen Islam, i-vi (Berlin-New York 1991-1997) ii, 102 ff. 
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the idea of fana’ (first by Abii Sa‘id al-Kharraz). The claims by the 
early Sufis to reciprocal love between God and themselves as divine- 
ly chosen people were held in conjunction with the notion of tawba. 
Theories of tawba were central in the discussions in classical Sufism, 
as pointed out by Gerhard Bowering. Within Sufi circles the notion 
distinguished the proponents of a gnostic and mystically inspired 
spirituality from those characterised by a deeply ascetic and traditio- 
nal religiosity. The moment of tawba was conceived as the moment 
of radical re-orientation to God and the beginning of a direct access 
to Him. Mystics who adhered to this notion of tawba held that their 
spiritual level was equal to the spiritual level of the prophets. Like- 
wise, they were convinced that God continued to communicate di- 
rectly with these mystical elect after the time of the Prophet. Their 
self-conception of being a divinely chosen elite alienated society and 
resulted in conflict with the ordinary believers and the learned alike. 
One issue was the claim to intense reciprocal love (‘ishq) between 
God and the mystic. The earliest legal persecution of Sufis, in the se- 
cond half of the third/ninth century in Baghdad, initiated by Ghulam 
Khalil against Abu’]-Hasan al-Niri and his circle, may be the out- 
come of differences over the concept of ‘ishq. Yet, as observed by 
Josef van Ess in his introductory essay, we do not really know what 
actual accusations were brought against the defendants. 

Other issues in early Sufism were the precise nature of visionary 
experiences, and theological concepts such as Sahl al-Tustari’s idea 
of niir Muhammad, i.e. of primal Man and prototypical mystic. 
Sahl’s spiritual heritage may have marked the Salimiyya, who, as 
Boéwering points out, were attacked through polemical distortion. At- 
tacks on Sufi Koranic commentary, by Hanbalis in particular, were 
rooted in the rejection of the esoterical method (ta’wil) employed. 
Hanbali dominance among these critics should not be taken as a 
confirmation of presumed Hanbali enmity towards Sufism. As van 
Ess points out, this is a present-day stereotype: in the Middle Ages 
Hanbali attitudes were differentiated. 

During the formative period of Islam, when Sunnism and the 
Mu‘tazila had not yet developed their mutually exclusive concept- 
ions, a combined interest in Mu‘tazili theology and asceticism was 
not uncommon, and Mu‘tazili and Sufi orientations could be adhered 
to by one and the same person. Later, when the Mu‘tazila and Sun- 
nism had become dogmatically irreconcilable and politically op- 
posed, Mu‘tazilis criticised Sufis as Sunni Muslims and as Sufis. 
One of the most well-known early Sufis, Dhi’!-Nin al-Misri was 
imprisoned in Baghdad during the mihna for refusing to accept 
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Mu‘tazili teaching concerning the createdness of the Koran. Yet, 
Sufis did not show any noteworthy opposition to the Mu‘tazili- 
backed regime in Baghdad, and a Sufi like Bishr al-Hafi was criti- 
cised for remaining aloof when one of the most famous victims of 
the mihna, Ahmad b. Hanbal, was imprisoned. Rivalries between 
two schools of the Mu‘tazila, the Ikhshidiyya and the Bahshamiyya, 
explain why the Sufis of fourth/tenth-century Shiraz were protected 
by members of the Mu‘tazili elite against persecution by others. One 
of these Sufis was Ibn Khafif, who was ridiculed by Muhassin al- 
Tantkhi in his Nishwar al-muhadara, which 1s used by Florian So- 
bieroj as a major source for his contribution. The Ikhshidiyya school 
of the Mu‘tazila did not deny the possibility of saintly miracles 
(karamat). Yet, the majority of the Mu‘tazila rejected this notion and 
accepted only mu ‘jizat, i.e. miracles confirming prophethood. They 
looked upon the claims that Sufis are able to perform karadmdat and 
are distinguished by God in this manner, as endangering the position 
of the Prophet. By implication the sharia was thought to be threa- 
tened and even in danger of being rendered irrelevant. To prevent 
this from happening miraculous behaviour by Sufis was rejected, and 
was presented by al-Tanikhi as magic which ultimately stems from 
Satan. Rejection of the Sufi notion of karamat is consistent with 
Mu‘tazili rationalism which by logical extension also rejects ilham 
and wajd: knowledge of God is obtained by reasoning and inference, 
and not through any form of inspiration. 

In different contexts, such as the persecution of the followers of 
Ibn Masarra in al-Andalus in the Umayyad period, sainthood and ka- 
ramat were key features in the debate that took place around the 
above-mentioned issues in the second half of the fourth/tenth centu- 
ry. In al-Andalus, saints were probably seen by those in power as 
constituting a danger to their authority. This danger was compoun- 
ded by Masarri teachings about man’s potential for prophecy by 
means of the speculative process. As Maribel Fierro argues, perse- 
cution of the Sufis was part of a particular political and social con- 
stellation, and was not so much opposition to Sufism as such. 
Equally, the actions taken against Ibn Barrajan and Ibn al-‘Arif in 
the Almoravid period, eventually by the ruler himself, seem to have 
aimed at removing the threat to authority they constituted because of 
the number of their adherents. Sufism was assimilated by the ulama 
in the Almoravid, and in the subsequent Almohad periods, and in al- 
Andalus it was well-established in the sixth/ twelfth century. Even 
the insurrection of the Sufi Ibn Qasi, who rejected reason and figh, 
and who taught that prophecy should be periodically revitalised by 
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means of sanctity, did not result in opposition to Sufism as such. Yet, 
it resulted in increased sensitivity to ‘political Sufis’ and in measures 
directed at neutralising such potential threat to religious and worldly 
authority, without Sufism itself being contested. In the Nasrid era, 
when Nasrid territory was covered with a network of zawiyas and 
ribats, and when Sufi orders had become part of the social fabric, 
opposition and scholarly debate focused primarily on practice and 
less on doctrine. Opposition to Sufi practice was inspired by fear that 
Sufi rituals might eventually replace those prescribed by the sharia. 
Debate concerning doctrine would seem to have the loci and nature 
of religious authority as a focus. This bears out incongruous views 
among the ulama on this matter and demonstrates the absence of any 
clear dichotomy between fugaha’ and Sufis. 

Such a dichotomy was more noticeable in Marinid Morocco, 
where, at the same time, a considerable number of Sufis could be 
found among the ulama. Here the conflict between ulama and Sufis 
involved polemics directed against institutionalised Sufism, in- 
formed by Ibn Taymiyya’s teachings, and with rural, ribat-based 
Sufism as its prime target. Vincent Cornell’s analysis of the conflict 
reveals its development from a problem of communication to a con- 
test for power, and he identifies the differences in epistemological 
perspectives accounting for this development. Since the jurists could 
mobilise the power of the Marinid state to secure their position as 
arbiters of ‘ilm and ‘amal, they could secure their authority when- 
ever challenged by the Sufis. Their approach to knowledge and its 
validation were, in a sense, consolidated by the state. This provided 
them with a stable, rational, and well-ordered universe. 

Further to the East, in territories under Ziyanid rule, developments 
which further analysis may identify as similar to those resulting in 
the opposition between Sufis and jurists in the Marinid state, entailed 
the persecution of Sufi teachers and violent action against Sufism in 
its maraboutic and non-maraboutic manifestations. Sufi leaders were 
perceived as competitors for power by a Ziyanid dynastic-ulama al- 
liance. Ziyanid persecution of mystics eventually weakened their dy- 
nastic authority and prepared the way for the establishment of Otto- 
man rule in Algeria, and for what Kamel Filali calls “la coalition 
turco-maraboutique” of the Beylerbey period. Later Ottoman rule in 
Algeria was marked by continuous competition for power and au- 
thority, reminiscent of developments in the Ziyanid period, between 
the Ottoman bey, the judges and ulama on the one hand, and the 
marabouts and their followers on the other. Possibly in response to 
Ottoman rule, maraboutic tribes multiplied in this period, and cha- 
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rismatic marabouts were major leaders of anti-Ottoman rebellions. 
At the same time, genuine and co-opted pro-Ottoman marabouts ad- 
ded to the complexity of the historical developments. From the mid- 
seventeenth century, fugahad’ opposition against esoterism became 
pronounced and aimed at neutralising the maraboutic threat to their 
power. This development allowed the Ottomans to exploit the 
deepening rift between the two categories of religious leaders in or- 
der to retain their rule and secure their authority. Real repression of 
the khwan started in the eighteenth century, and in the second half of 
this century in particular, when, according to Filali, mysticism 
spread in conjunction with economic hardship. This is a period of 
expansion and consolidation for some of the major maghribian Sufi 
orders, the Tijaniyya, Rahmaniyya, and Darqawiyya, in Ottoman Al- 
geria. 

In the Eastern Arab lands, the Zangid and Ayyubid dynasties ai- 
med at the ideological and institutional strengthening of Sunni Islam. 
The establishment of khanagqahs and madrasas, which they suppor- 
ted served to assure the transmission of correct ritual and belief. In 
Mamluk society in particular, the spread and development of the 
khanaqahs was quite unique and spectacular in Islamic history. 
These were the abodes of “funded Sufis”, who held daily liturgical 
gatherings (hudur), and prayed on behalf of others. Thus, in Mamluk 
society from the thirteenth century, the term Sufi could designate a 
legitimate professional occupation within the religious establish- 
ment. Such Sufis by profession, were approved of by Ibn Taymiyya, 
whereas Taj al-Din al-Subki, another famous scholar of the Mamluk 
period, was highly critical of the khanaqah population. 

One of the Mu‘tazili theologians who upheld the possibility of 
karamat was Abu’l-Husayn al-Basri, whose doctrine was espoused 
by the Zaydi Imam Yahya b. Hamza (1328-1349). The Imam Yahya 
wrote against al-Ghazzali’s views on sama‘, yet was well-disposed 
towards Sufism and had his own shaykh in asceticism. This shaykh, 
“Ali b. “Abd Allah b. Abi’l-Khayr, was also the shaykh of Ibrahim b. 
Ahmad al-Kayna‘i (d. 1391), who founded Sufi communities all 
over the Yemen. He found favour with the Imam al-Nasir Salah al- 
Din since he supported the Zaydi Imamate against the Sunni Rasi- 
lids. The positive attitude of Zaydi Imams towards Sufism is already 
encountered among the early Imams who cited the sayings of the 
early Sufis and praised them. Thus, as was the case in the early 
Mu‘tazila, a positive attitude towards Sufi ascetic piety also pre- 
vailed in early Zaydi Islam. Systematic persecution of Sufis was in- 
itiated by Imam al-Mutawakkil Sharaf al-Din (1506-1558). At the 
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root of this was, as Wilferd Madelung implies, a conflict over autho- 
rity in religion. Anti-Sufi polemics reached their apex under Imam 
al-Mansir al-Qasim (1598-1620), the founder of the Qasimi ima- 
mate. This explains why the Sufis in the Yemen welcomed the Ot- 
toman invasion, and why they were courted by Ottoman governors. 
In reaction to this alliance al-Mansir wrote a treatise in which he 
identified the Isma‘iliyya (Batiniyya) with Sufiyya, and quotes fat- 
was of Caspian Zaydi Imams against the Batiniyya as if applicable 
against Sufism. The pattern set by al-Manstr continued down to the 
twentieth century: Sufi orders were persecuted, tombs were de- 
stroyed and shaykhs were imprisoned. Ibn al-°Arabi’s Fusis al- 
hikam, which was especially singled out for criticism by al-Mansir, 
was burned under later Imams of the Qasimi dynasty. 

The struggle against the teaching of Ibn al-°Arabi, who was judged 
favourably by his contemporaries, was initiated by Ibn Taymiyya in 
the thirteenth century. In a number of tracts, he criticised the theses 
of wahdat al-wujiid, wahdat al-adydn, non-eternity of punishment, 
and the complex of teachings concerning hagiga muhammadiyya and 
khatm al-waldya. The criticism advanced by this scholar has been 
either directly quoted or used in a recycled form by the critics of Ibn 
“Arabi and his followers till today, and most notably by those who 
stand in the Wahhabi or Salafi traditions. In the Ottoman world, the 
orthodoxy of al-Shaykh al-Akbar was affirmed in a fatwa issued by 
Kamal Pasha Zadeh (d. 1534), and the Akbari heritage obtained 1m- 
perial protection. Criticism of Ibn al-°Arabi continued, but met with 
strong and unambiguous defenders. An inventory of anti-Akbari po- 
lemics through the centuries is contained in al-Sakhawi’s al-Qawl al- 
munbi, a text which is only available in manuscript form, and is 
discussed in Michel Chodkiewicz’s contribution. The case of one of 
Ibn al-°Arabi’s critics, Ibrahim al-Biga‘i, which 1s mentioned in this 
contribution, receives more detailed coverage from Emil Homerin. 
Al-Biqa‘i’s condemnation of Ibn al-‘Arabi, [bn al-Farid and their 
followers as heretics generated a dispute in late Mamluk Cairo which 
was resolved through intervention by Sultan Qa°itbay himself. The 
outcome was the exoneration of the followers and supporters of Ibn 
al-°Arabi and Ibn al-Farid of charges of heresy and infidelity, a 
shake-up of the religious hierarchy, and the public disgrace and 
forced exile of al-Biqa‘°i. Anti-Akbari polemics recorded by al- 
Sakhawi resounded in Egypt in 1979, when the distribution of the 
Futiahat al-makkiyya was briefly halted in the course of a sequence 
of events which included exchanges between critics and defenders of 
Akbari thought within the Egyptian Parliament. 
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The author of the Futihat was declared an unbeliever by 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, whose teaching shaped the ideolo- 
gical core and political radicalism of some of the major movements 
and organisations in Islam since the late eighteenth century. In her 
exploration of Ibn “Abd al-Wahhab’s teaching, Esther Peskes shows 
how this teaching completely excludes Sufism and its institutions. 
The logical incompatibility of Wahhabism and Sufism is inherent to 
Wahhabi dogma concerning confirmation of tawhid al-rubiubiyya by 
means of the fulfilment of tawhid al-ulihiyya. Fulfilment implied 
proper worship and proper deeds, and comprised the categorical re- 
jection of saints, shrines, and concomitant venerational practices. 
Fulfillment also comprised the obligation to combat those who did 
not fulfil tawhid al-ulihiyya themselves. These were unbelievers by 
implication. When the Wahhabis obtained control over much of the 
Arabian Peninsula, their fulfilment of tawhid al-ulihiyya implied the 
destruction of shrines, tombs, graveyards, books, and the rejection of 
the madhahib and their institutions. They made the existence of Sufi 
orders in the Peninsula almost impossible by imposing a conception 
of Islam which completely excludes Sufism and its institutions as 
un-Islamic. The Wahhabi movement constitutes one of the major 
challenges Sufism has faced since the rise of that movement in the 
late eighteenth century. The followers of Wahhabism and those in- 
spired by Wahhabi thought are among the major opponents of 
Sufism from the movement’s inception till today. 

Similar to the spread of Wahhabism in the Arabian Peninsula were 
some of the effects of the rise of the Mahdist movement in the Su- 
dan: the Sufi orders and the madhahib and their institutions ceased to 
exist. In the case of the Mahdist movement, the doctrinal justification 
for the abolition of the brotherhoods was inherent to Muhammad 
Ahmad’s claim to be the Mahdi. Since the awaited Mahdi had 
manifested himself and the end of time was near, all believers should 
leave their Sufi orders, which had now become null and void, and 
turn to him. Unlike the spread of Wahhabism, the spread of the 
Mahdist movement entailed no doctrinally motivated destruction of 
graveyards, shrines and zawiyas. Following the British reconquest of 
the Sudan in 1898, the majority of Sudanese Muslims ended what 
Séan O’ Fahey calls their “suspended” Sufi identity, and reverted to 
their former Sufi allegiances. A new flowering of the brotherhoods 
followed in the early twentieth century, and Sufi orders and 
Sudanese party politics became interconnected in a unique way in 
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the period thereafter. 10 

One of the Sudanese Sufi orders which developed into a major 
political force was the Mirghaniyya or Khatmiyya. Its founder 
Muhammad ‘°Uthman al-Mirghani was a disciple of Ahmad b. Idris 
(d. 1253/1837), who 1s at the origin of some of the major develop- 
ments of Sufi thought and practice in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Ahmad b. Idris was tolerated in Wahhabi Mecca in the 
period 1803-1813. Naqshbandiyya groups, with a membership of 
immigrants from the Central Asian khanates, never ceased to funct- 
ion in Mecca and Medina. Also a branch of the Shadhiliyya 
Darqawiyya, known as al-Fasiyya, retained control over a zawiya in 
Mecca. Recent data, moreover, suggest an increase in activity of Sufi 
orders and their shaykhs or representatives on Saudi territory.!! Such 
instances indicate fluctuations in Wahhabi rigidity, which may re- 
flect an inner-Wahhabi development, as suggested by Esther Peskes, 
or should perhaps be understood in conjunction with factors pertain- 
ing to political expediency. In the case of Ahmad b. Idris, this 
scholar and the Wahhabis had common ground in their stress on 
Koran and sunna as ultimate sources of knowledge, and their re- 
jection of the authority of the madhahib. However, with regard to 
other questions there were important differences between them, as 
Bernd Radtke shows. For the Wahhabis the only valid approach to 
the Koran and the sunna as sacred sources was that of the learned 
written tradition. Ibn Idris, on the other hand, availed himself of the 
tariga muhammadiyya by means of which the mystic could have a 
direct encounter with the Prophet in a waking state (yaqzatan). Ac- 
cording to Ibn Idris and the Sufis of his day and age, it was possible 
to communicate with the Prophet as a still living person even if he 
were in a different state than during his lifetime — which was an 
outright absurdity to the Wahhabis. The emphasis placed on the pos- 
sibility of the tariga muhammadiyya represents one of the chief 
characteristics of more recent Sufism. Thanks to their ongoing direct 
access and association with the Prophet, advanced Sufis could claim 
to be quasi-infallible authorities in deriving legal judgements be- 
cause they were capable of obtaining solutions to all legal questions 


10 For a summary of developments in the post-Mahdist period and for references, see 
e.g. Nicole Grandin, ‘Les turug au Soudan, dans la Corne de l'Afrique et en Afrique orientale’, 
in A. Popovic and G. Veinstein (eds.), Les ordres mystiques dans l'islam. Cheminements et si- 
tuation actuelle (Paris 1986) 180-182. 

11 See Frederick De Jong, ‘Les confréries mystiques musulmanes au Machreq arabe: 
centres de gravité, signes de déclin et de renaissance’, in Popovic and Veinstein, op. cit. 233. 
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from the Prophet himself and were no longer dependent on the use of 
fallible human reason. Litanies or texts produced by neo-Sufis such 
as °Abd al-°Aziz al-Dabbagh, Ahmad al-Tijani, Muhammad 
“Uthman al-Mirghani, Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Sanitisi, and Ahmad b. 
Idris were presented as directly received from the Prophet or from al- 
Khadir. These origins justified the position that the recitation of 
these texts was instrumental in obtaining salvation. They also made 
the texts direct competitors with the Koran. Neo-Sufism was and is 
contested by adherents of a variety of conceptions of Islam, includ- 
ing mystical conceptions and Wahhabism. 

One of the most widespread Sufi orders in West Africa, the 
Tijaniyya, named after Ahmad al-Tijani, is a neo-Sufi order par ex- 
cellence. Tijani doctrines, which receive attention in the papers by 
Muhammad Umar and Ousmane Kane, entailed protracted polemics 
between Tijanis themselves, between adherents of the Tijaniyya and 
the Qadiriyya, and attacks by Wahhabi oriented groups or by refor- 
mists of Salafi persuasion. Wahhabi and Salafi conceptions of Islam 
did not meet with much response in West Africa till after the Second 
World War. In the francophone region, the oldest Islamic organisa- 
tion of Salafi orientation (the Union Culturelle Musulmane), and 
hence critical of the Sufi brotherhoods by definition, did not manifest 
itself until the nineteen-fifties. Its founder and principal ideologue, 
the Senegalese Cheikh Touré, considered belief in the miraculous 
powers of the marabouts to be shirk, and held the Sufi orders to be 
bid‘a. According to him, the orders were a plague on Islam in Africa 
and constituted one of the major reasons for division among Mus- 
lims. Cheikh Touré’s organisation was co-opted into the political 
system in Senegal with the aim of creating a political counterweight 
against the all-powerful marabouts. When the State had completely 
encapsulated, or “domesticated”, to use Ousmane Kane’s term, the 
Union leadership, Cheikh Touré founded another reformist Islamic 
organisation. This organisation, the Jamda‘at ‘ibdd al-rahman, has 
anti-secularism as its major ideological concern. The Jamd‘a tried to 
obtain support of marabouts in its struggle against the secular state. 
This, as is pointed out by Roman Loimeier, explains why the 
Jama‘at abstains from attacking Sufi brotherhoods and marabouts in 
general, but is highly critical of marabouts who co-operate with the 
secular state. 

In francophone and anglophone West Africa accusations of col- 
lusion with colonialism were and still are part of the polemical dis- 
course. In the former regions, however, the reformists accuse the 
Sufi orders of collaboration with the French authorities, whereas in 
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the Nigerian context the adherents of Sufism accused their opponents 
of being in collusion with colonialism. Since 1972 Wahhabi teaching 
has spread by a variety of means, and the Sufi/anti-Sufi divide has 
become more pronounced. In conjunction with expounding on the 
Wahhabi tenet that Sufism is incompatible with tawhid al-ulihiyya, 
specific criticism implies that Sufi orders and the cult of saints con- 
stitute bid‘a since these are posterior to the Prophet. Critics maintain 
that Sufi shaykhs are charletans and exploit the ignorant masses, and 
that the rituals practised by the Sufi orders are un-Islamic. These 
points of criticism arise repeatedly in Islamic reformist discourse in 
West Africa and elsewhere. 

In the Indian Subcontinent, the breakaway by modernists and neo- 
fundamentalists from the Sufi traditions which constituted an integral 
part of Indo-Muslim culture, started in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The focus of the debate and the pre-eminent tar- 
get of reformist anti-Sufi movements in this period and after were 
the shrine cults and the veneration accorded to deceased masters. In 
the Sultanate period, ecstatic experience in conjunction with sama‘, 
listening to Sufi music and poetry, was the prime target of ulama 
criticism of Sufism. In the Mughal period, enmity to Sufism came 
first and foremost from the court and concerned claims to spiritual 
authority by Sufi shaykhs which detracted from the authority of the 
Emperor. Such a schematization, as Bruce Lawrence points out, does 
not do justice to the complex reality: no neat “binary relationship of 
intrinsic hostility or irreconcilable enmity between Sufis and non- 
Sufis” existed in South Asia. His case-study of Sufism in Mughal 
India at the time of Akbar identifies this Emperor’s links with Salim 
Chishti and the Chishtiyya as primarily a strategic move, instrumen- 
tal in enhancing and consolidating his imperial legitimacy. Oppo- 
sition to other Sufi orders is veiled but detectable in contemporary 
hagiographical and historiographical literature. This veiled oppostion 
is explained as the concomitant of the preference for a Chishti saint 
over others, and in conjunction with the conflict inherent in the com- 
petition between and for spiritual and political power, 1.e. the conflict 
between the saint and the king. This, of course, does not mean that 
persecution of Sufis for their teaching or beliefs did nor occur in 
Mughal India. The contribution by Carl Ernst, concerning 
Muhammad Ghawth Gwaliyari, is a case in point. This Shattari 
shaykh wrote a detailed account of his ascension (mi‘raj), similar to 
the account of Abi Yazid al-Bastami. This implied his claim to have 
direct access to God and resulted in a life of persecution and exile. 
His disciples and descendants seem to have censored this episode 
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from Shattari history and became more sharia-oriented, possibly as a 
result of intense persecution. 

The major and perhaps most explicit critics of Sufism and its insti- 
tutions in the Subcontinent were the adherents of what came to be 
known as the Ahl-i hadith movement. The disputes between Sufism 
and this movement involved differences over mediation, spiritual 
hierarchy, and personal charismatic authority; these reveal two in- 
compatible forms of Islamic religiosity. The Ahl-i hadith were la- 
belled “Wahhabi” by their opponents. Wahhabi influence on the first 
scholar in India who formulated views characteristic of the Ahl-i 
hadith, Muhammad Isma‘il al-Shahid, is contested by Marc Gabo- 
rieau, who postulates instead a direct link with Ibn Taymiyya, and 
suggests the additional influence of the Yemeni Sunni scholar 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Shawkani (d. 1834). The relevance of Isma‘il 
al-Shahid’s normative positions in the debate concerning Sufism in 
the very recent past, is borne out in Arthur Buehler’s contribution 
where he discusses a tract by Muhammad Hasan Jan (d. 1946). The 
tract, which is representative of the polemics between Sufis and their 
opponents during the British colonial period, is a defence of Sufism 
largely written against Isma‘il al-Shahid. He was the main disciple 
of Sayyid Ahmad Barélwi, whose reform movement, known as 
Tariqa-i Muhammadiyya, was inspired by the Naqshbandiyya Mu- 
jaddidiyya. The movement, which was very similar to a Sufi order, 
stressed a distinct identity by avoiding and criticising practices of 
other Sufis which they considered contrary to Islam. As the most 
radical heirs of the Tariqa-1 Muhammadiyya, the Ahl-i hadith con- 
fronted the two other major revivalist/reform groups in British India: 
the Barélwis and the Deobandis. Central to the teaching of the for- 
mer of these two groups is the stress on niir-i muhammadi in con- 
junction with the belief that the Prophet Muhammad is always pre- 
sent and looking after the world (hadir wa-nazir), that he could be 
called upon whenever needed. The Deobandis rejected such neo-Sufi 
views; they also considered many religious practices characteristic of 
Indian Sufism and condoned by the Barélwis, to be incompatible 
with the sunna of the Prophet. A central issue in the polemics be- 
tween the two groups concerned the role of the spiritual mentor, 
which, in the case of the Barélwi was tied to the intercession of 
Muhammad, whereas the Deobandis were shaykh-focused while re- 
jecting the notion of the Prophet’s intercession. 

In modern times Deobandi ideas spread in South Africa through 
Muslims from this country who studied at Deobandi schools in India. 
Likewise, the Barélwi movement is represented in South Africa, and 
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both groups defend their positions, and are in conflict over Sufism 
and Sufi religious practices. As described by Jacobus Naudé, the 
conflict over Sufism has escalated over recent years from verbal to 
physical aggression. The Tabligh movement, which was explicitly 
associated with Wahhabism, has also been drawn into the fray. The 
attacks on Sufism by the Tabligh movement have provoked a revival 
of conscious commitment to Sufism. When the struggle against 
apartheid intensified, Sufi Islam became associated with the anti- 
apartheid struggle. Conversely, the South-African ulama and the 
Tabligh movement came under criticism for not speaking out against 
racist policies, and for being implicated with the regime. Thus, con- 
flict concerning Sufism in South Africa became part of a conflict 
with bigger political overtones, which has not yet been resolved. 

The Tariqa-1 Muhammadiyya of Sayyid Ahmad Barélwi is some- 
what reminiscent of Khojagani Sufi communities in Central Asia in 
the later thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries: in both cases criti- 
cism of Sufis was not a rejection of Sufism as such, but criticism of 
institutionalised Sufism as part of a quest for distinct communal 
identity. Khojagani critique, as discussed by Devin DeWeese on the 
basis of a text by Khoja “Ali °Azizan Ramitani, essentially consisted 
of dissociation from established Sufism by adopting the rhetoric of 
those who denounced Sufism in general. This dissociation eventually 
led to the rise of the Naqshbandiyya which was to become one of the 
major Sufi orders in Asia. 

Anti-Sufi literature 1s rare in Central Asia from the fourteenth 
century until the era of Russian rule. In the Soviet period such litera- 
ture reflects anti-religious propaganda which represents Sufis as fa- 
natics and a menace to society. More significantly, however, Sufism 
came to signify “the persistence of non-Soviet culture and the re- 
actionary, primitive remnants of a backward tradition”. Sufism was 
looked upon as antithetical to the Soviet State; it was labelled as 
“unofficial” Islam and opposed by implication. The dualistic concept 
of “official” (Soviet Islam) and “unofficial” or “parallel” Islam 
(Sufism) is, as pointed out by Jo-Ann Gross, a political construct. It 
is reflected in Soviet historiography of Sufism and is then found in 
Western scholarship which is essentially based on Soviet sources. 

No opposition to Sufism as such is noted by Masami Hamada for 
East Turkestan. Yet, in nineteenth-century sources particular Sufi 
leaders are criticised for their behaviour. A case in point is Musa 
Sayrani’s account in which he criticises “politicised Sufism’, 1.e. 
Sufis such as Habib Allah who assumed political authority and 
participated in the 1864 revolt against the Qing regime, which had 
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conquered East Turkestan in the eighteen-sixties. Following the “li- 
beration” of East Turkestan by the Chinese communists, anti-reli- 
gious policies and a campaign aiming at the elimination of Islamic 
institutions profoundly affected Sufism. Later, during the Cultural 
Revolution, many shrines were destroyed and many Sufis were 
killed. Since 1982, however, shrines have been restored and Sufism 
has come out in the open, reflecting official support for regional 
forms of Islam as a front against the perceived threat of Islamic fun- 
damentalist movements which are anti-Sufi by dint of their 
Wahhabi-inspired theological orientation. 

Opposition to Sufism in China under the Qing dynasty is reflected 
in a number of court cases analysed by Jonathan Lipman in con- 
junction with Qing legal culture. These cases illustrate competition 
between a propagator of the Afagiyya branch of the Naqshbandiyya 
(Khafiyya) and the non-Sufi leader of an established mosque com- 
munity, between the Khafiyya (also known as “Old Teaching”) and 
the Jahriyya (also known as “New Teaching”) of the Naqshbandiyya. 
The lawsuits, which demonstrate the involvement of the state, were 
based on the claim that the activities of the defendant fell under the 
criminal categories of heterodoxy and deluding the people with su- 
perstition. Conflict between adherents of Old and New Teaching not 
only entailed litigation but physical violence as well. The Jahriyya 
was looked upon as “New Teaching”, and as subversive, and by im- 
plication as a disrupter of social order. Thus, the Qing authorities 
sought to suppress this form of the Naqshbandiyya. The involvement 
of the army finally resulted in a complex constellation of events and 
in an array of conflicts which are collectively known as the “great 
Muslim rebellion” of Northwest China. 

A reformist movement of Wahhabi inspiration, known as the Yi- 
hewani, arose in this part of China at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The movement, which is discussed by Leila Cherif-Chebbi, was 
almost eradicated by Sufi orders supported by certain local authori- 
ties and military chiefs at the end of the second decade of the twen- 
tieth century. In the nineteen-thirties, however, local Muslim 
warlords supported the Yihewani movement in its struggle against 
the brotherhoods, and it eventually spread throughout China. During 
the initial period of communist rule till 1956, the new regime seems 
to have supported the local Muslim elites for the sake of maintaining 
social peace. In the roughly two decades after 1958, when the com- 
munist state sought to eradicate religious activities, several leaders of 
Sufi orders were tried and executed. Similarly, Yihewani leaders lost 
their lives in this period. Since 1979, however, the new policy of the 
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communist regime towards religion has allowed the movement to re- 
constitute itself with vigour and to draw support from the regime. At 
present, the Yihewani, who promote a negative image of Sufism, es- 
sentially control the religious administration in the country. The 
heads of the Sufi orders do not seem to play a role of any signifi- 
cance in this administration and are disappearing from official Chi- 
nese Islam. 

Yihewani teaching derived much from Birgivi Mehmed Efendi’s 
al-Tariga al-muhammadiyya. This text, which was written in the 
sixteenth century, became known in China at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Its author, who was influenced by the writings of Ibn 
Taymiyya and Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya, was at the origin of the 
Qadizadeli movement, which is qualified by Ahmet Yasar Ocak as 
“le seul mouvement antisoufi au vrai sens du mot dans I’histoire 
ottomane”. Sufi orders could spread in Ottoman lands virtually 
unopposed by either political powers or the ulama, till the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century when the Empire was shaken by the 
revolt of Bedr el-Din. An exception to this pattern was the 
persecution of Qalandars at the end of the fifteenth century. During 
the sixteenth century certain ulama were truly anti-Sufi, as were 
some agents of the State. They held the Sufis responsible for all 
social and religious disorders in Ottoman society, whereas the Sufis 
for their part blamed the State. Disorders and social unrest allowed 
for the spread of the Malami and Hamzavi movements. Both these 
Sufi movements had a messianic orientation and attracted the 
attention of the authorities because of anti-government attitudes. 
Malamis and Hamzavis were opposed, not only by ulama and state 
authorities, but also by Sufis belonging to other orders who 
condemned them as heretics and atheists. 

Opposition to Sufism in Imami Shiism goes back to the ninth cen- 
tury and has much to do with the fact that Sufis were Sunnis. Anti- 
Sufi discourse produced in Shia Islam uses arguments borrowed 
from anti-Sufi Sunni texts next to sayings of the Imams critical of 
Sufism. An author whose critical views of Sufism obtained norma- 
tive status in Imami Shiism is Jamal al-Din al-Murtada al-R4zi. His 
views are discussed by Nasrollah Pourjavady, who observes that 
Shii hostility of Sufism continues unabated till the mid-thirteenth 
century. Thereafter a gradual change sets in, notably with Haydar-i 
Amuli’s incorporation of elements of Ibn al-“Arabi’s teaching into 
Shiism. In the period after Amuli the Shii ulama are devided into 
those who follow al-R4zi in his criticism of Sufism, and those who, 
like Amuli, accept much of Akbarian teaching. At times, opponents 
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of ‘irfan and of the Sufi brotherhoods gained the upper hand with 
dire consequences for the adherents of Sufism. In this connection, 
Pierre-Jean Luizard points to the second half of the seventeenth 
century when Sufism was suppressed, along with falsafa and Sun- 
nism, and the Sufi orders in Iran were destroyed. The person re- 
sponsible for this state of affairs was Muhammad Baqir Mayjlisi, who 
was shaykh ul-islam of Isfahan and the most powerful scholar of his 
era. Later, in the second half of the eighteenth century, when the 
Usilis had vindicated the Akhbaris, the Usiili ulama engaged in per- 
secuting Sufis to the point of extinction. The modern form of Shiism, 
which was codified by Murtada Ansari (1799-1864), the first marji‘ 
al-taqlid, makes imitation of a living mujtahid obligatory and by 
implication rejects following a Sufi shaykh. This, in a sense, has 
consolidated the prevalent view in Twelver Shiism at present, which 
denounces Sufism as being opposed to Shiism and different from Is- 
lam. One of the most explicit denunciations of Sufism in the more 
recent period was produced by Ahmad Kasrawi, one of Iran’s fore- 
most early-twentieth-century intellectuals. He labelled Sufism as su- 
perstition, as devoid of interest in this world, and also denounced the 
Persian literary heritage of mystical poetry. His views, which are 
discussed by Mangol Bayat, do not seem to have outlived him into 
the present. At least among the ulama Kasrawi’s ideas have left no 
traceable residue. Their attitudes, as Pourjavady points out, essential- 
ly go back to al-Razi and Amuli, while opponents and adherents of 
Sufism in Iran are evenly balanced at present. 

When Murtada Ansari, the first marji‘ al-taqlid, took up residence 
in al-Najaf, other forms of religious authority in Shii Iraq became 
devoid of legitimacy, and Sufi-oriented currents in Shiism in Iraq 
disappeared. Moreover, since the Ottoman Empire was a Sunni 
State, and since Sufi in Iraq essentially meant Sunni, the Iraqi Shiis 
were necessarily opposed to Sufism. During the Hamidian period in 
particular, the heads of Sufi orders were integrated into the Ottoman 
state and were perceived as representatives of Ottoman power. They 
were cultivated and protected against reformists with Wahhabi-in- 
spired orientations such as some of the members of the al-Aliisi fa- 
mily. Anti-Sufi orientations could not become popular in Ottoman 
Iraq which harboured a Shii danger and was at the front-line of the 
Wahhabi threat. After World War I, when the British established 
control over Iraq, the Prime Minister of the Iraqi state under their 
mandate was the head of the Qadiriyya in Baghdad. The heads of the 
Sufi orders sided with the British in the confrontation with the Shiis 
who were hostile to the mandate and aimed at complete indepen- 
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dence. During the Kingdom of Iraq, the shaykhs of the orders were 
involved with the Monarchy. Following the revolution of 1958, the 
new regime deprived them of most of their prerogatives, including 
the revenues from the awqdf, thus prompting the demise of the Sufi 
orders in Arab Iraq. 

In the twentieth century, the sequestration of awqdf established in 
favour of the orders or the transmission of control over awqgaf from 
the heads of Sufi orders to government agencies, affected the exis- 
tence of the orders in several other parts of the world. Examples are 
Syria and Egypt, where economic considerations in conjunction with 
ideological convictions and political motives inspired the regimes to 
arrange for state monopolies on the control of awqdaf.!2 In Syria the 
demise of several Sufi orders, such as the Mawlawiyya and the 
Sa‘diyya, was largely the result of the loss of revenue from their 
awqaf and the consequent erosion of their financial base.13 

In Egypt in modern times, direct involvement of the state with the 
management of awqaf of the Sufi orders, in conjunction with a po- 
licy aiming at obtaining more control over the orders and their heads, 
dates back to the mid-nineteenth century. Such efforts by the state 
continue in the period thereafter and result in the transformation of 
the Sufi orders into a fully fledged bureaucratic system. The regula- 
tions for the Sufi orders issued in 1895, and 1905, contain a number 
of paragraphs prohibiting certain ritual practices in response to re- 
formist criticism. Yet, the impact of Salafi criticism on the Sufi or- 
ders in Egypt remained limited indeed, and movements aiming at 
islah, both internal and external to the Sufi orders, do not have an 
impact until the nineteen-forties. Wahhabism, represented in an 
undiluted form by Mahmud Khattab al-Subki and his organisation, 
became a major challenge to Sufism in the nineteen-twenties. His 
writings elicited rebuttals from an array of famous Egyptian 
scholars, most of them with an Azhari training and with a teaching 
post at this institution. A period when the Society of the Muslim 
Brothers developed into the major opponent of the Sufi orders was 
cut short in 1955 when the Brothers were prohibited by the new 
Egyptian regime. In socialist Egypt the Sufi orders experienced a 


12 Concerning Egypt, see Gabriel Baer, ‘Waqf Reform’, in idem, Studies in the Social 
History of Modern Egypt (Chicago 1969) 79-92. On the wagqf reforms in Syria in 1953, which 
implied the end of the zdwiyas and takiyyas as functioning institutions, see Dawid al-Takniti, 
Al-nusits al-‘aqariyya. Al-wagf (Damascus 1967) 229-231. 

3 Cf. De Jong, ‘Les confréries mystiques’, 212f. for the Sa‘diyya in Syria. On the 
Mawlawiyya in Syria and in the Arab world, see EI, s.v. 
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revival which was closely tied to a number of political objectives, 
which are spelled out by Frederick De Jong in his contribution. At 
the same time, however, the financial base of many orders and 
shaykhly families was seriously undermined by the wagqf reforms and 
the contemporaneous land reforms enacted by the new regime.!4 

In Yugoslavia the pious foundations in favour of tekkes were se- 
questrated in Bosnia-Herzegovina during the period of the Kingdom, 
as one of the anti-tarikat measures taken by the Ulema-medZlis in 
Sarajevo. In addition, several tekkes were destroyed, and the resi- 
dents of others were expelled. These measures against the Sufi orders 
reflect an anti-Sufi movement which was supported by the ulama of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. They aimed at reducing the role played by Sufi 
shaykhs in the wider society and at obtaining control over the orders 
and their establishments. This was equally the case with the Ulema- 
medZlis in Skoplje (with authority over Serbia, Kosovo, and 
Macedonia), which called for measures of control and drew up 
regulations to this effect. The responses to this challenge were few 
and in writing only, possibly because the Sufi orders had lost their 
vigour and were somewhat deprived of orientation in the world of 
the post-Ottoman Balkans. In the communist era, all tekkes in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina were closed by the Ulema-medzZlis. This did not 
happen in Macedonia and Kosovo, where, as Nathalie Clayer and 
Alexandre Popovic point out, the tekkes were much more numerous, 
and the regime seems to have aimed at using tarikat and shaykhs to 
balance the power and influence of the ulama in these areas. Since 
1989 tekkes have been allowed to function again in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. The formal lifting of the prohibition of 1952 was 
preceded by a period of tolerance during which tekkes were re-acti- 
vated and Sufi orders could reconstitute themselves in Bosnia-Her- 
zegovina. A Sufi organisation was established which developed 
parallel to the official Muslim communities as embodied in the 
Ulema-medzZlis. One category of ulama reacted with direct attacks on 
the new Sufi organisation, its leader, and its periodical. Another 
group aimed at channelling the revival of the Sufi orders in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina in particular. They emphasise Sufism and the sharia as 
inseparable components of Islam. 

Albania is one of the areas in the world which has not experienced 
anti-Sufi movements in any period of its history, at least till 1944. 
Sufi orders were numerous in Albania in the Ottoman period, and re- 


14 Cf. Baer, op. cit. 88-92. 
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ceived official recognition by the state in post-Ottoman Albania. 
Many of the senior Muslim leaders were tainted by Sufism and even 
reformist ulama remained close to Sufi milieus. Here, as elsewhere 
in the Balkans, the coming to power of a communist regime changed 
matters dramatically.!5 The climax of communist suppression came 
in 1967 when all manifestations of religion were prohibited and all 
religious establishments were closed, and subsequently used for dif- 
ferent purposes or entirely dismantled. 

Whereas opposition to Sufism in the post-Ottoman Balkans is fo- 
cused on Sufi institutions, opposition in the Malay-Indonesian world 
would seem to be focused on teaching. The earliest writings critical 
of a mystical interpretation of Islam originate in fifteenth-century 
Java. This was the period when Siti Jenar, “the Javanese al-Hallaj’”, 
was declared a heretic and put to death. Authors who are central to 
the polemics concerning Sufism in the Malay-Indonesian world are 
Hamza al-Fansiiri and Shams al-Din al-Sumatrani, Nir al-Din al- 
Raniri, and “Abd al-Ra°if al-Sinkili, who all lived in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. These scholars have become icons of 
Malay-Indonesian Islam. To their names should be added ‘Abd al- 
Samad al-Palimbani and Da°id al-Fatani who lived in the eighteenth 
century. Their ideas and some of the vicissitudes of their lives are 
discussed by Azyumardi Azra in his contribution. Al-Fansiri and al- 
Sumatrani were adherents of Akbarian Sufism; they were attacked 
for this reason. Al-Raniri, who belonged to the ‘Aydarisiyya order, 
wrote against wahdat al-wujud and was involved in the prosecution 
of adherents of Wujiidi teaching in the Sultanate of Aceh in the era 
of Sultan Iskandar II (1637-1641). Al-Sinkili, who was a khalifa of 
the Shattariyya and the Qadiriyya, adhered to the idea of pre-creation 
of the potential universe from al-niir al-muhammadi. He stressed the 
view that hagiga cannot be experienced without combining the 
tariga with the sharia, and was inclined to establish reconciliation 
between opposing views instead of contributing to confrontation. Al- 
Palimbani was an adherent of Ghazalian Sufism which he combined 
with Akbarian ideas. He was influenced by al-Raniri’s views critical 
of the Wujiidiyya. Opposition against wujudi thought, 1.e. directed 
against philosophical Sufism and with scripturalist forms of Sufism 
as its correlates, was characteristic of the leading ulama in the Ma- 
lay-Indonesian world in the eighteenth century. Adherents of notions 


15 Cf. Alexandre Popovic, L’Islam balkanique. Les musulmans du sud-est européen dans 
la période post-ottomane (Berlin 1986), passim. 
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of wahdat al-wujiid, who were explicit in the expression of the lived 
experience of their beliefs, could loose their lives, as Azra illustrates 
with the case of ‘Abd al-Hamid Abulung in South Kalimatan. 

The complex nature of cases of opposition to Islamic mysticism in 
nineteenth-century Indonesia, and the problems involved in identify- 
ing the various determinant factors in each case, appears from Karel 
Steenbrink’s paper. In Javanese texts opposition between legalistic 
Islam and santri Islam, sometimes in conjunction with anti-Arab and 
Javanese nationalist tendencies, is evidenced. Teachers who stood in 
the tradition of santri Islam, and might be affiliated, though not ne- 
cessarily so, with a particular brotherhood, were opposed by penghu- 
lus and colonial authorities, often in alliance, once the former be- 
came successful and attracted adherents. Such teachers were cen- 
sored and/or deported for mainly political reasons. The colonial au- 
thorities only perceived the Sufi orders in general as a danger after 
the beginning of the war in Aceh in 1873. Concern for this potential 
danger, in conjunction with a complex sequence of events involving 
opposition to the Naqshbandiyya, explains the official distribution of 
a tract against the Sufi orders in West Java in the eighteen-eighties. 

This tract was written by Sayyid ‘Uthman al-°Alawi, who was one 
of the most visible Muslim notables in the archipelago in his time. 
As pointed out by Martin van Bruinessenand by Werner Kraus in 
their respective contributions, the tract targets certain Naqshbandi 
leaders and not Sufism per se. Forceful criticism of Naqshbandi 
teaching and practice was formulated by Ahmed Khatib, the father of 
Indonesian twentieth-century reformism. He wrote a number of 
tracts, which provided much of the source materials for subsequent 
attacks on the order, and which continued to elicit refutations by ad- 
herents of the Naqshbandiyya till the very recent past. The influence 
of the Salafiyya movement is noticeable in the periodical al-Imam 
and al-Munir and in the teaching of two organisations, Muhamma- 
diyah and Al Irsyad, founded in the early twentieth century. These 
reformist organisations, however, were neither anti-Sufi nor were 
they involved in debates concerning tarekats. Such debates took 
place within the traditionalist camp where Sufis engaged in polemics 
concerning specific aspects of teaching. Cases in point concern 
teachings of the Tijaniyya and the Naqshbandiyya. The polemics 
against the Naqshbandiyya were carried on within the broader con- 
text of party politics in the period after independence. 

The periodical al-Imam, which was the first publication to spread 
Salafi thought in Southeast Asia, had considerable influence in Ma- 
laysia and in the Dutch Indies. It is a major source for Werner Kraus’ 
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contribution which concerns the opposition to the Ahmadiyya 
(Idrisiyya) order in twentieth-century Malaysia in particular. Oppo- 
sition to Sufism in Malaysia does not start with opposition to this 
“neo-Sufi” order, but is directed against the Shattariyya at the end of 
the nineteenth century when it became discredited in Malaysia and in 
the Dutch Indies. The attack against the Ahmadiyya was published in 
the pages of al-Imam, whose editor-in-chief, Mohammad Tahir, 
eventually turned against all Sufi orders and expressed the opinion 
that they should be formally prohibited by the authorities of the state, 
that their shaykhs should be exiled, and their adherents punished if 
they do not abandon their despicable practices. The ideas of Mo- 
hammad Tahir stand in a Salafi tradition which has shaped Islam in 
Malaysia in the twentieth century. This brand of Islam is essentially 
inimical towards the Sufi orders and their teachings, has become in- 
creasingly scripturalist, and seems to have developed towards “a 
simplistic form of Salafi exoterism that reduces theology and dogma 
to the lowest common denominator”, as Vincent Cornell has re- 
marked with reference to twentieth-century Morocco. 

Elsewhere in the world of Islam similar developments are notice- 
able, and mystical Islam is contested at present as much as it was in 
the past, with considerable variation in the nature and intensity of the 
contest. An adequate understanding of the nature of these contests 
requires the penetration of the complexities of their historical con- 
text. Such a historicising approach, while taking into account the wi- 
der socio-political configuration, unites the papers presented in the 
following pages. 


SUFISM AND ITS OPPONENTS 
REFLECTIONS ON TOPOI, TRIBULATIONS, AND 
TRANSFORMATIONS 


JOSEF VAN ESS 


When the three Qalandar dervishes knock at the door, Shahrazad, it 
would seem, is about to pause in her narrative. What is going to hap- 
pen? An orgy has been taking place in the house; some people have 
been having a rollocking time, three young ladies and a porter whom 
they invited to stay. And now these skinheads, mystics as they pre- 
tended to be, devoid of beards, not even a moustache, rings in their 
ears, possibly even through their genitals, wearing coarse garments 
and presumably a conical hat,! young and full of unspent power 
though exhausted after a long journey. ‘And when Shahrazad per- 
ceived the arrival of dawn, she brought to a close what it was permit- 
ted her to say’ — this is what we would expect to occur now, in or- 
der to give Shahriyar, the king, happy dreams full of sex and crime, 
and in order to whet the listener’s appetite for the next instalment of 
the soap opera. But, unlike television, the story goes on and takes a 
completely different turn. First surprise: the three men are allowed to 
come inside. It is true, they are foreigners, and so they have a right to 
be treated as guests. But they could have gone to a khangah or even 
to a mosque; travellers would always have found a place there to 
stretch out and even to wash their feet. The only snag was: no one 
would have liked to see them there; these were not the kind of people 
pious Muslims cared to associate with. Then why do the ladies invite 
them in? Perhaps because they are a little bit curious and therefore 
not as cautious as they should have been. But all this is quickly fol- 
lowed by the second surprise: the three suspicious persons are polite. 
They “pronounce the salutation of the Muslims and demonstrate their 


1 Cf. EI iv, 472b, s.v. Kalandar. The phenomenon of the wandering dervishes in 
general has recently been analyzed by A.T. Karamustafa, God’s Unruly Friends (Salt Lake 
City 1994). 
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respect’ as the text tells us.2 Qalandars were generally known for 
their rather uncivilized behaviour. But in this case they are different, 
and what now follows is anything but an intensified version of the 
previous orgy. Rather, in the end each one of them talks — about 
himself, of course — and it turns out that all three of them had been 
princes; thus the friendly reception had ultimately been rooted in a 
correct presentiment. Nevertheless, the unknown guests still act in 
accordance with their disguise. When they see that the porter is 
drunk, they conclude he is one of their kind, a Baghdadi Qalandar so 
to speak, shabby but joyful, and they set to drinking wine them- 
selves. When they are provided with musical instruments, a tambou- 
rine, a lute, and a Persian harp, they display their artistic abilities, 
and they sing together with the ladies — merry-making of a kind 
which could only be performed in a private home; music was frow- 
ned upon by many jurists. 

When, shortly afterwards, the caliph Hariin al-Rashid joins the 
group, likewise in disguise and therefore thought to be a rich mer- 
chant, we are given to understand that all this took place in the se- 
cond/eighth century. In reality the society depicted in the story, or 
better: the stereotypes reflected, are those of Mamluk Egypt.3 Qalan- 
dar dervishes became a ubiquitous phenomenon only in the se- 
venth/thirteenth century, by then having spread beyond the borders 
of Iran. They were still regarded as strange; the Mamluk sultan al- 
Malik al-Nasir forced them to adopt normal dress.4 They were 
known to infringe the code of social behaviour; therefore our story 
can depict them as drinking wine and making music. The porter en- 
joys this; he even gets drunk in the unusual female company — 
something we are not told about the dervishes (who are princes, after 
all). But eventually he finds himself becoming incensed; he cannot 
understand why the ladies let these people in, and when he hears that 
the Qalandars take him for one of their own kind he loses his temper. 
It is true that, when the opportunity arose, he did not hesitate to set 
aside the moral principles he customarily subscribes to, but we are 
given to understand that ultimately he does not have the slightest 
doubt about the validity of those principles. He is a bachelor, as we 
are told; this helps restrict the shocking aspect of the debauchery. In 


2 Alf layla wa-layla, German translation by E. Littmann, Die Erzdhlungen aus den 
Tausendundein Néichten, i-vi, 2nd. ed. (Wiesbaden 1953) i, 109 f.; English translation by R.F. 
Burton, The Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, 1-xu (London 1894) i, 86 f. 

3 Cf. the article by Th.E. Homerin below p. 225 ff. 

4 Cf. El iv, 473 b, s.v. Kalandariyva. 
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his view people who turn the moral code upside-down, namely the 
Qalandars, cannot be trusted; if ‘they enter a populous city’, he says, 
‘they convert it into a howling wilderness’.> He represents the sound, 
reliable attitude of the ordinary folk. 

But what about the ladies? They are also, in their own way, quite 
conservative. They enjoyed the orgy, but only to the degree that is 
recommendable in a bourgeois puritanical society: they are virgins as 
the story-teller gives us to understand, and they remain so.® They are 
out to have some fun; but they also want to be able to make a good 
match when it comes to getting married. When they are confronted 
with the new guests they become curious, but since the porter is in 
the house they know that they won’t have to pay a price. They as- 
sume that when the dervishes in their provocative get-up play the 
game of ‘épater le bourgeois’, it is really nothing more than a game; 
therefore they can afford to aestheticize the dangerous by reducing it 
to a bourgeois titillation. We feel reminded of the way our generation 
likes to deal with certain forms of pop-music; Gangsta-Rap would be 
the best example. ‘Invite the ghetto into your home!’ 


Now all this is literature, not reality.? Where would we expect fiction 
to manifest itself more obviously than in the Arabian Nights? More- 
over, our Arabian Nights are not necessarily those narrated by the 
Arab story-tellers in Mamluk Egypt. Muhsin Mahdi has reminded us 
of the complicated history of the text, the enormous changes it un- 
derwent and the continuous additions made to it because of the 
strong ‘Orientalist’ leanings prevalent among the enlightened read- 
ing public of eighteenth-century France and ninteenth-century Eng- 
land (or British India).8 In the Arabic original the three Qalandars do 
not pronounce ‘the salutation of the Muslims’? but simply ‘give 


3 Burton 95. 

6 Littmann 110. 

7 The story has recently been treated by Sandra Naddaff in her book Arabesques. 
Narrative Structure and the Aesthetics of Repetition in the 1001 Nights (Evanston 1991) and 
by André Miquel, Les Dames de Bagdad (Paris 1991). However, both authors put the stress 
differently in their analysis. David Pinault, Story-Telling Techniques in the Arabian Nights 
(Leiden 1992) does not deal with the story at all. 

8 = M. Mahdi, The Thousand and One Nights, From the Earliest Known Sources, vol. iii 
(Leiden 1994). Volume 1-ii of the same work contain an edition of the Syrian manuscript used 
by Galland for the first seven volumes of his French translation which he published between 
1704 and 1706. 

9 — Cf. note 2 above. 
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thanks’ (shakari),!° and when the porter thinks that they convert ‘a 
populous city into a howling wilderness’ ,!! he seems to do so not be- 
cause of their being Qalandars but because each of them has lost one 
eye, and thus their presence evokes the evil omen of the Dajjal.!2 All 
this is, however, not essential for our purpose. The additions and 
changes only underline, 1n our case, the emphasis intended by the 
original text, and acknowledging that we are dealing with mere fic- 
tion in no way prevents us from affirming that literature, by the 
manner in which it depicts things, at least conveys a reality of per- 
ception. What we learn from the story is how the person telling it 
viewed certain behavioral reactions and social stereotypes. 

Seen from this perspective, the Qalandars certainly appear to be 
strange fellows, but they are no heretics, and they are not a real dan- 
ger either. If the author had felt obliged to demonize the Sufis in 
front of his audience, he would have used another setting. As a mat- 
ter of fact, mysticism does not come into the picture at all; the spiri- 
tual dimension is kept entirely in the dark. We have, of course, to 
keep in mind that the Qalandars he wants to describe are, in reality, 
no Qalandars: they are kings. But this element of the story has not 
yet come to the surface. We may be pretty sure that he wants to say 
no more than what most of his listeners expected to hear, namely an 
allusion to an unconventional life-style. These fellows, his story im- 
plies, did not marry as normal people were supposed to do. They did 
not accumulate wealth but subsisted on charity. This had its roots in 
what angry theologians used to call tahrim al-makdasib, the anathe- 
matization of all mercantile activity.!3 They did not reside anywhere, 
they were always foreigners. They were lax in following the obliga- 
tory prescriptions of Islam; in this respect they belonged to the ahl 
al-ibaha whom al-Ghazzali had vituperated — in a treatise written in 
Persian so that even the common people could understand it.!4 They 
did not try to conceal their faults, since they feared hypocrisy (riya”’) 
more than sin. In this respect they stood in the tradition of the 


10 Mahdi, i, 137, 1. 15; cf. the translation of Mahdi’s text by H. Haddawy, The Arabian 

Nights (London 1990) 76 f. 
1 Cf. note 5 above. 

12 Mahdi, i, 146, 1. 5 s. from below/trs. Haddawy, 85. But cf. the sixteenth-century report 
by Giovan Antonio Menavino as quoted by Karamustafa, God’s Unruly Friends 7. 

13° Cf. my Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra, i-vi (Berlin 
1991-1997) iii, 132 s. and 11, 547. 

14 Otto Pretzl, Die Streitschrift des Gazali gegen die Ibahiya, Sitz.-Ber. Bayer. Ak. 
Wiss., Phil.-Hist. Abt., Jg. 1933, Heft 7. 
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Malamatiyya — although the latter had still scrupulously performed 
the commandments of the Law. 15 

Above all, there was the unusual get-up. It is true that the beard 
was not yet, as it seems, the symbol of outstanding piety as it has be- 
come in recent years; sometimes a long beard was understood in- 
stead as a sign of stupidity.!© But a moustache was rather normal, 
and several well-known ahddith described how to clip it in order to 
demonstrate asceticism.!7 The hair could be short as the Kharijites 
had worn it, but to shave one’s head completely was definitely too 
much. The shock was deliberate, and it was deep. There seems to 
have been more behind it than just provocation: the Qalandar der- 
vishes intended to reveal fully the beauty of their face.!8 For God 
had created Adam ‘ala siratihi, ‘according to His face’ as this could 
be understood, and He loved beauty since He was beautiful Him- 
self.!9 But we may safely assume that many people were not aware 
of this reason, and even if they knew it they did not have to take it 
seriously: granted that God did not have a beard,29 He had never 
been described as being bald. 

A whole gamut of offences then, social as well as theological ones. 
But was this enough to provoke opposition? There was curiosity, 
there was astonishment and silent disapproval, but for outright oppo- 
sition we usually need more: a power struggle. For a long time, how- 
ever, Sufis did not have very much power, and they usually remained 
within the limits of accepted piety. This may be the reason why their 
earliest opponents are found among their immediate neighbours, i.e. 
those who interpreted asceticism in a different way. When, in the se- 
cond half of the third/ninth century, mystics were for the first time 
threatened with legal prosecution, I mean Abi’1-Hasan al-Niri and 
his circle in Baghdad, the opponent, a certain Ghulam Khalil, was 
not a jurist nor a Hanbalite as has been surmised, but an ascetic who 
had himself written a Kitab al-ingita‘ ila’llah. He came from Basra 
where at that time, shortly after Ibn Hanbal’s death, the Hanbali 


15 EI iv, 473a; cf. also Fritz Meier, Abii Sa‘id-i Abii l-Hayr (Leiden 1976) 494 ff. and 
Richard Gramlich, Die schiitischen Derwischorden Persiens i, 74 ff. with regard to the 
Khaksar. 

16 Cf. H. Ritter, Das meer der seele. Mensch, welt und Gott in den geschichten des 
Fariduddin ‘Attar (Leiden 1955) 343. 

7 Theologie und Gesellschaft ii, 385 f. 

18 ET iv, 474a. 

19 cf. Meier, Abit Sa‘id 503 f. and the material in: Theologie und Gesellschaft iv, 377 ff. 

20 Theologie und Gesellschaft iv, 381 f. 
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school (to the extent that it already existed at all) did not yet dispose 
over any influence. But he managed to get access to the court where 
he was protected by the mother of al-Muwaffaq, and he may have 
impressed high society as a popular preacher. He would not have 
been the first to play this role; similar influence had been exerted by 
Mansir b. ‘Ammar, a man from Khurasan who had won the favour 
of Zubayda, the wife of Hartin al-Rashid, and had even been re- 
ceived by the caliph himself.2! The preaching of both persons had 
been noted down and was circulated in written form; Ghulam 
Khalil’s sermons were collected in a Kitab al-mawda‘iz. When he 
died, the Bazaris in Baghdad closed their shops. 

But what was it that made him so angry? At the court he had no 
cause to fear any competition from the Sufis yet. Perhaps there was 
more reason to do so among the common folk. Most of those whom 
he persecuted were not rich. This is quite clear in the case of al-Niiri, 
but also seems to be true of al-Kharraz who was a cobbler if we may 
judge from his name. Seventy-five people in total had been put on 
the black list by the muhtasib and were wanted by his bailiffs, a 
considerable number for a movement which was so young. Al- 
Junayd, on the contrary, was not molested; he belonged to another 
social class, and he could pose as a jurist. Ghulam Khalil certainly 
realized how, at Basra, al-Hasan al-Basri’s asceticism (which he 
certainly appreciated) had turned into something more emotional, 
more ambiguous under ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd; ‘Abd al-Wahid b. 
Zayd attributed the hadith al-‘ishq, which he disseminated, to al- 
Hasan al-Basri. Some time later al-Muhasibi, who also originated 
from Basra, went to Baghdad; though standing in al-Hasan’s tradi- 
tion, he did not shun the new trend. Was this a power struggle then 
for the hearts of the Baghdadi populace? 

We do not know. We do not even know what the actual point was 
that Ghulam Khalil took up in the trial. The Sufi sources, all of them 
legendary and quite late, tell us that the offence had to do with the 
concept of ‘ishq, intense love. But was it this term which disturbed 
him, unlike the term mahabba, or was it the social behaviour he as- 
sociated with it? The meetings of the Sufis were attended by women 
as well as men; it was a woman, we hear, who, out of jealousy, urged 
Ghulam Khalil to act. In the only text we still have from him, the 
Kitab sharh al-sunna (a significant title!), he says: ‘Beware of the 
company of those who invite to yearning and love and who enjoy a 


21 Theologie und Gesellschaft iii, 102 ff. 
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téte-a-téte with women’.22 And taking one of the Prophet’s Com- 
panions as a witness, he exclaims in a report that he transmitted: 
‘May God curse a person who gives a boy a kiss. But if the same 
person embraces him, he will (even) be beaten with fiery whips; and 
if he has sex with him, he will go to Hell’.23 Ghulam Khalil was a 
moralist, and although he cannot be counted among Ibn Hanbal’s 
pupils, he mentions the latter with respect in his book, along with 
Malik b. Anas and others; he shares their pietism and their suspicion 
of unbridled emotions. We may call him a fundamentalist; he fol- 
lowed the sahadba in whatever he knew about their way of life. The 
Companions, he said, had done justice to Islam in every respect. No 
one should ever go beyond the Koran, and we should only talk about 
God the way God has done so Himself in Scripture. To think about 
why and how is detrimental.24 

Al-Muhiasibi was slandered by the Hanbalites for similar reasons. 
During a wedding, so they reported, he had tried to watch the women 
through a balustrade and his head got stuck between the bars; when 
he was reprimanded because of his behaviour he remarked that he 
wanted to imagine the houris in Paradise.25 This reminds us again of 
“Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd; his disciples had gone out at night into the 
desert in order to meet the houris there.26 The suspicions one har- 
boured towards al-Muhasibi were expressed in the words of Ibn 
Hanbal himself: ‘Don’t be deceived because he lowers his head! He 
is a bad person. You cannot know him unless you have tested him. 
Don’t talk to him, and don’t pay respect to him! Should you really 
attend the classes of anyone who transmits hadith from the Prophet, 
even if he is an innovator? Nay, show him no respect and no fa- 
vour!’27 Here we have it for the first time, the characteristic 
catchword: bid‘a, innovation. It seems that many people, even 
among those who were close to Ibn Hanbal, felt respect for al- 


22 Cf. the text in Louis Massignon, Recueil de textes inédits concernant l’histoire de la 
mystique en pays d’Islam (Paris 1929) 213 f. 

3 al-Dhahabi, Mizan al-i‘tidal, ed. ‘Ali Muhammad Bijawi, i-iv (Cairo 1382/1963) i, 
142, 1. 6f. 

24 Theologie und Gesellschaft iv, 282 ff.; cf. the article by Gerhard Béwering in this 
volume, p. 54 f., and Christopher Melchert, “The Transition from Ascetism to Mysticism at the 
Middle of the Ninth Century C.E.’, Studia Islamica \xxxiii (1996) 64 ff. 

25 Cf. Theologie und Gesellschaft iv, 199. 

26 Ibid. ii, 98. 

27 Ibn Abi Ya‘la, Tabagat al-Handbila, ed. Muhammad Hamid al-Figi, i-ii (Cairo 
1371/1952) i, 234, 1. 2 ff.; cf. also my Gedankenwelt des Harit al-Muhasibi (Bonn 1961) 9 f. 
and 29. 
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Muhasibi and his approach, but, so the hardliners thought to have 
understood their master, there 1s a criterion by which to measure his 
ideas, namely the prophetic sunna, and according to this yardstick he 
did not come off well. 


The Hanbalites are reputed to have remained the arch-enemies of 
Sufism. In reality, however, this is not more than a stereotype de- 
rived from the fact that, in our times, Hanbalism tends to present 
itself under the form of Wahhabism; as a matter of fact there is not 
much love lost for mysticism in Saudi Arabia. Yet, in the Middle 
Ages the attitude was much more differentiated. Iran is a case in 
point. In Isfahan, Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Banna? (d. in 286/899) 
seems to have simultaneously smoothed the way for Hanbali influ- 
ence and propagated a moderate kind of mysticism. He was the 
great-grandfather of Abu Nu‘aym, the author of the well-known 
Hilyat al-awliya’. It is true that Abi Nu‘aym himself was under at- 
tack from the Hanbalites; for a long time he could not teach in the 
Great Mosque because Ibn Manda, the spokesman for the ashab al- 
hadith, considered him to be an innovator. But among his contem- 
poraries we find Abu Mansur Ma‘mar b. Ahmad al-Isfahani, a 
Hanbali who had studied with such famous hadith authorities as 
Abu’1-Shaykh and al-Tabarani and nevertheless called al-Junayd and 
al-Kharraz his models. Fritz Meier and Nasrollah Pourjavady have 
rescued him from oblivion; before them Serge Laugier de 
Beaurecueil had edited his Kitab nahj al-khass in which Abt Mansir 
elaborates on the different stages of the mystic path.28 By taking al- 
Junayd and al-Kharraz as his guides he indicated that he had oriented 
himself towards Baghdad and not towards Khurasan where mysti- 
cism had been flourishing since the days of Ibrahim b. Adham and 
Shagqiq al-Balkhi; mystical and Hanbali trends in his view had the 
same origin. It is perhaps from this moment onward that the sources 
underline the good relationship between Ibn Hanbal and Bishr al- 
Hafi,29 and one century later we find, at Herat, the Hanbali mystic 
“Abd Allah-i Ansari; as is clear from his Mandzil al-sa’irin, he had 
learned a great deal from Abu Mansur’s Nahj al-khass. 

The situation in Baghdad is, for the moment, not so easy to judge. 


28 For bibliographical details cf. Theologie und Gesellschaft ii, 629 f. 

29 Cf., for instance, Abii Talib al-Makki, Qiit al-quliib, trs. Gramlich, Die Nahrung der 
Herzen, i-iv (Stuttgart 1992-5) iii, 659 f., following Ibn Hanbal’s Kitab al-wara‘. Also the 
article by Florian Sobieroj in this volume, p. 71-3. 
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Ibn ‘Ata’, the author of the well-known Sufi commentary on the Ko- 
ran, was a Hanbali.3° But the trial against al-Hallaj and his execution 
in 309/922 polarized opinions and hampered a normal development. 
The tradition was cut off; what we know about the earlier generation, 
about al-Junayd and his contemporaries, is for the most part transmit- 
ted through Iranian sources. When, half a century after Abi’ Mansir 
al-Isfahani’s death, the Hanbali scholar Ibn ‘Aqil in Baghdad was 
forced to recant what his school-fellows took to be heretical views, 
he had to do the same with respect to his sympathy for al-Hallaj. He 
had written a treatise in defense of al-Hallaj’s miracles (Kitab nasr 
karamat al-Hallaj) which he was told to destroy. However, this ne- 
ver happened; the book later came to light in the private library of 
none other than Ibn al-Jawzi himself, the man who had written a 
strident critique of exaggerated Sufism entitled Talbis Iblis. When 
Ibn Qudama, the Hanbali jurist from Damascus whom we mainly 
know as the author of the juridical encyclopaedia al-Mughni, re- 
newed the attacks against Ibn ‘Aqil in his Kitab tahrim al-nazar fi 
kutub ahl al-kalam, he \eft Ibn ‘Aqil’s sympathies for al-Hallaj al- 
most unmentioned. 

For, in the meantime, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani had taken up al- 
Hallaj’s cause; he had read some texts about him with his masters, 
especially with Yusuf al-Hamadhani (died 535/1141) who may have 
been a disciple of “Abd Allah-i Ansari and of Ibn ‘Agil.3! And once 
again °Abd al-Qadir was a Hanbali; this is why the Qadiriyya order 
for a long time retained close connections with the Hanbali school. 
Ibn Qudama studied with him, and a short passage discovered by 
George Makdisi in the Zahiriyya library in Damascus informs us that 
he was even invested by him with the Sufi garment, the khirga. We 
do not know exactly what this meant in his case, but the text shows 
at least that during his generation and the following ones there were 
always people interested in keeping this connection alive. Ibn 


30 Cf. now the translation and study by Richard Gramlich, Abu [-“Abbas b. ‘Ata’, Sufi 
und Koranausleger (Stuttgart 1995). 

31 At least according to Louis Massignon, ‘Etudes sur les isndd ou chaines de 
témoignages fondamentales dans la tradition musulmane Hallagienne’, in Opera Minora 
(Beirut 1963) ii, 68. Yusuf’s main teacher was not a Hanbalite but the Shafi‘ite Abi Ishaq al- 
Shirazi (died 476/1083); later Iranian tradition tried to associate him with the Hanafi school 
instead [cf. W. Madelung, ‘Ytisuf al-Hamadani and the NaqSbandiyya’, in Quaderni di Studi 
Arabi, Venice, v-vi (1987-8) 499 ff.]. His relationship to ‘Abd Allah-i Ansari (d. 481/1089) 
which is poorly attested should be re-examined, but he is at least credited with a commentary 
on Ansari’s Manazil al-sa’irin (cf. H. Algar, ‘Abii Ya°qiib Hamadani’, in Elran i, 395 f.). 
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Qudama’s immediate successor in the silsila, again a Hanbali jurist 
from Damascus who later on went to Baghdad and then to Cairo, be- 
came, in his last domicile, the director of a Sufi khanqgah.32 Ibn Ra- 
jab, who collected the biographies of the Hanbali masters from the 
middle of the fifth to the beginning of the eighth century, mentions a 
considerable number of scholars, mostly jurists, who, in one way or 
the other, followed the same line. Even Ibn Taymiyya, the figure- 
head of modern Saudi traditionalism, well-read and extremely 
learned, informed himself about the teachings of people like Sahl al- 
Tustari, al-Junayd, Abu Talib al-Makki, “Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, and 
Abii Hafs Umar al-Suhrawardi, the author of the ‘Awarif al- 
ma‘arif.33 He concurred with Abu Mansir al-Isfahani who, in a 
testamentary advice (wasiyya), had pleaded for an alliance between 
ahl al-hadith and ahl al-tasawwuf.34 Again it was the Qadiriyya 
which he appreciated most — though only as the ‘greatest among the 
well-known fariqas’ as he says, for he also maintained an affiliation 
with other orders as well. He was invested with the Qadiri khirga by 
one of Ibn Qudama’s nephews,35 and he handed it on to Ibn Qayyim 
al-Jawziyya.36 He objected to the khirqat al-futuwwa, the initiation 
ritual practiced by the futuwwa brotherhoods, but only because they 
performed it in a new and untraditional way, by using water and salt; 
this he considered to be an innovation.3’ For similar reasons he at- 
tacked the Rifa‘iyya38 and above all those whom he identified as 
monists (ittihddiyyin), Ibn ‘Arabi and his school.39 Once again, 
however, we are dealing here with an opposition from inside rather 
than from outside. 


32 For further details cf. George Makdisi, ‘L’isnad initiatique soufi de Muwaffaq ad-Din 
Ibn Qudama’, in Louis Massignon (Paris 1970) 88 ff.; as a general overview see also his article 
‘The Hanbali School ard Sufism’, in Humaniora Islamica 11 (1974) 61 ff. 

33 ET iii, 953 b. 

34 Ibn Taymiyya, Kitab al-istiqama, ed. Muhammad Rashid Salim (Riyadh 1404/1983) i, 
168, 1. 1 ff. 

35 Cf. George Makdisi in: American Journal of Arabic Studies i (1973) 123 f. 

36 Id., in Humaniora Islamica ii (1974) 68 f. 

37 Cf. Ibn Taymiyya, Majmii‘at al-rasa’il wa’l-masa’il, i-v, (Beirut 1403/1983) i, 156 ff. 
For the ritual itself cf. Henri Corbin in Traités des Compagnons-Chevaliers, ed. M. Sarraf 
(Teheran-Paris 1973) introd. 72 ff., after the Futuvvatname by Najm al-Din Zarkiib-i Tabrizi. 

38 Ibn Taymiyya, Majmii‘a i, 131 ff.; for their practices cf. EI viii, 525 f. 

39 Ibn Taymiyya, Majmii‘a ii, 3 ff. For a detailed analysis of Ibn Taymiyya’s attitude 
towards Sufism cf. Fritz Meier, ‘Das sauberste tiber die vorbestimmung’, Saeculum xxxii 
(1981) 74 ff; also published in Fritz Meier, Bausteine. Ausgewdhlte Aufsdtze zur 
Islamwissenschaft, i-iii (Istanbul-Stuttgart 1992) ii, 696 ff. Meier is perhaps unduly sceptical 
with regard to the khirqa tradition (ibid. 701, n. 9). 
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This does not mean that opposition from outside did not exist. The 
trial against al-Hallaj is a case in point, as are the other two specta- 
cular executions, those of “Ayn al-Qudat-1 Hamadhani and Yahya al- 
Suhrawardi. These are complex cases, which are difficult to analyze. 
As far as al-Hallaj 1s concerned, the title of Ibn ‘Aqil’s book indi- 
cates where part of the problem lay: in al-Hallaj’s miracles. Again 
the opponents were jurists, but the issue was rather a theological one. 
Al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi, a man who claimed the seal of sainthood for 
himself, had complained about the ‘ulama’ al-zahir, scholars who 
only accepted the evidentiary miracles (Gyat) which God had per- 
formed for the prophets and therefore did not get to the inner core of 
things.49 The people he had in mind belonged to his own Eastern 
Iranian milieu; they were Hanafites, perhaps also Mu‘tazilites. Both 
groups intermixed, but our documentation comes mainly from the 
kalam sources. Rationalists like the Mu‘tazilites did not have much 
patience with charismatics and miracle-workers; they felt the chal- 
lenge to their own claim of intellectual and educational superiority, 
and in many cases a social difference was also involved. Al-Jubba’1, 
the Mu‘tazili teacher of al-Ash‘ari, is said to have attended one of al- 
Hallaj’s performances in Ahwaz and to have ridiculed the miracle al- 
Hallaj worked on this occasion. Qadi “Abd al-Jabbar’s chapter on 
prophecy in his Mughni is full of such stories;4! al-Hallaj appears as 
a trickster who cannot be taken seriously. With al-Tanukhi’s 
Nishwar al-muhddara*2 this image was transported into adab litera- 
ture; we find it later on, for instance, in the Kitab al-hiyal translated 
by René Khawam,*3 a text which chronologically and, in a certain 
sense, in terms of its narrative posture comes close to the Arabian 
Nights. The background to the controversy is clear: Mu‘tazili theo- 
logy had spent a lot of time in defining the difference between sor- 
cery and prophecy; al-Jahiz had perhaps been the first to write on al- 
Fargq bayn al-nabi wa’l-mutanabbi, and he seems to have done so in 
order to prove that the challenge brought forth by the Prophet as evi- 


40 Kitab sirat al-awliva’, § 105, in Bernd Radtke (ed.), Drei Schriften des Theosophen 
von Tirmid (Beirut 1992) 82 f./trs. Bernd Radtke and John O’ Kane, The Concept of Sainthood 
in Early Islamic Mysticism (Richmond 1996) 155 f. 

41 For the story mentioned cf. vol. xv, ed. Mahmid al-Khudayri and Mahmid 
Muhammad Qasim (Cairo 1385/1965) 272, |. 11 ff. 

42 On the contents of this text, see the contribution by Florian Sobieroj in the present 
volume, p. 80. 

43 Le livre des ruses. La stratégie politique des Arabes (Paris 1976). 
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dence of God’s i‘jaz came from a trustworthy person. A miracle then 
could only be understood as the confirmation of a claim to prophet- 
hood. Consequentiy, al-Hallaj looked like a competitor with 
Muhammad; as a matter of fact, mystics of the preceding generations 
had not pretended to work miracles, i.e. to suspend the laws of nature 
by ‘breaking custom’ as the Mu‘tazilites used to say. 

However, the Hanafites — or those among them who sided with 
the Mu‘tazila — were confronted, on their ancestral Iranian territory, 
by the disciples of al-Shafi‘1, and the Mu‘tazila was superseded, in 
certain areas at least, by the Ash‘arites. Due to the somewhat one-si- 
ded distribution of our sources, we are best informed about the situa- 
tion in the town of Néshapir. It is there that al-Qushayri, the author 
of the Risala, who as a Shafi‘ jurist suffered persecution from the 
Hanafites under the Saljug vizier al-Kunduri, wrote his famous 
Shikayat ahl al-sunna bi-ma nalahum min al-mihna in which he de- 
fends al-Ash‘ari against the slanderous accusations of his adver- 
saries. But he was not an isolated figure as has been believed for a 
long time. It is true that Tilman Nagel was perhaps a bit rash in 
speaking about a ‘new piety’ in this respect,44 but he has managed to 
trace the movement back to origins outside Khurasan, to Ibn Khafif 
in Shiraz who as a Sufi was an Ash‘arite in matters of kalam, and to 
al-Baqillani in Iraq who as a Maliki jurist adopted Ash‘arite theology 
and mixed it with ‘new piety’. In his Kitab al-baydn ‘an al-farq bayn 
al-mu‘jizat wa’l-karamat, al-Baqillani was, as far as I can see, the 
first theologian to employ rational arguments to defend the possibili- 
ty of miracles performed by human beings who were not prophets 
(although he still regarded al-Hallaj as an impostor), and in his Kitab 
al-insaf — if we may assume the book is authentic4> — he quotes al- 
Junayd as well as al-Shibli, two authorities who also appear in Ibn 
Qudama’s Qadiri silsila. Gradually Sufism succeeded in permeating 
the scholarly establishment almost at every point. Even the Hanafis 
at Néshapir had their own ascetic intruders: the Karramiyya who 
since the middle of the third century preached to the lower classes 


44 Die Festung des Glaubens. Triumph und Scheitern des islamischen Rationalismus im 
11. Jahrhundert (Munich 1988) 95 ff. 

It is not mentioned in the list of al-Baqillani’s works given by Qadi ‘lyad in his Tartib 
al-madarik, ed. Anmad Bakir Mahmid (Beirut 1387/1967) ii, 601 f. Moreover, the enigmatic 
Sharif al-Ajall al-Imam Jamal al-Islam, who is quoted in the book ( 67, 1. 6), does not seem to 
fit into al-Baqillani’s period. The book would then either be spurious or contain later 
interpolations. In the latter case the references to al-Junayd, al-Shibli and others may have been 
added as well. 
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and started missionizing the rural areas of Ghur and Gharchistan. It 
is true that they did not perform miracles, nor did they surprise their 
audience with unusual mystical ideas; they are on record rather be- 
cause of their anthropomorphism. But they also bear witness to the 
appeal of ostentatious asceticism. Ibn Karram wore a garment of un- 
sewn sheep skin when he travelled around; in Néshapir he used to 
sit on a fleece in a compartment built of brick, with a white galan- 
suwa on his head, and would offer everyone religious advice.46 


If there was any opposition to Sufism in these centuries, it always 
depended on how individual Sufis or certain practices were per- 
ceived. There has never been any clear and uniform pattern of en- 
mity between the jurists and the mystics, as Julian Baldick has re- 
cently stressed again.47 “Umar al-Suhrawardi even taught jurispru- 
dence to students whom he had housed in his ‘lodge’. This is, of 
course, not necessarily a representative case. There have always been 
mystics who scandalized their pious environment by their idiosyn- 
crasies: by listening to music and love poetry (sama‘), by conversing 
with young boys and watching them as a shahid, a witness to God’s 
beauty who has been created according to His image,48 or by out- 
right antinomianism (ibdha). But this does not seem to have affected 
the overall attitude towards them, and normally did not destroy an 
ultimate basis of tolerance. This statement applies, by the way, to 
both sides. Even Ibn ‘Arabi, though not very juridically-minded and 
a scandal to Ibn Taymiyya as we heard, felt obliged to assure his 
reader: ‘God forbid, my brother, that you should think that I blame 
the jurists for being jurists or for their practice of jurisprudence, for 
such an attitude is not permissible for a Muslim, and the nobility of 
the Law is beyond question.’ After all, he had collected ijazas from 
jurists as well as from other scholars. The problem he saw was on a 
different level. ‘However’, he continues, ‘I do censure those jurists 
who, harbouring merely worldly aims, cynically study the Law with 
the sole object of acquiring fame.’ This was a point which had al- 
ready been stressed by al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi and many others like 
him; al-Ghazzali did the same in his [hya’, and he would also have 
agreed when, in the end, Ibn “Arabi sets the balance straight: ‘In the 
same way I have censured certain Sufis, not the sincere ones, but 


46 Theologie und Gesellschaft 11, 609 f. 
47 Mystical Islam (London 1989) 174, taking up a statement by Gilles Veinstein. 
48 Ritter, Das meer der seele 470 ff. 
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only those who affect before men a holiness which is contradicted by 
their true condition’. 

However, Ibn ‘Arabi also illustrates to what extent the pretensions 
of mysticism had grown, intellectually as well as socially. There is 
no shyness about him; he displays his speculative system with vigor 
and self-confidence. And there was a market for his ideas; they 
remained influential for centuries. He could afford to look down on 
the jurists he censured; ‘Since they continually offend against the 
Friends of God, they shall surely perish by their own testimony’, he 
says, and the context in which he says all this is equally significant, 
namely his Risalat rith al-quds which Asin-Palacios translated into 
Spanish long ago and which through Austin’s recent English version 
has become accessible to a larger Orientalist reading public.49 For 
the book mainly contains stories about santones andaluces, as Asin- 
Palacios puts it,°9 simple saints who sometimes did not even know 
how to read or write. The Sufis had filtered down to the grass-roots 
of society, and Ibn ‘Arabi, in spite of being the intellectual par ex- 
cellence, was quite aware of this fact; he had great respect for the 
charisma of the illiterate, and he was pleased to report on the power 
they exerted over the common-folk — and over their enemies. The 
Sufis had ceased to be unsure of their role; they were no longer con- 
cerned with defining the phenomenon of mysticism as such. This 
latter issue had been the quest of people like al-Muhasibi or al- 
Junayd; with enormous psychological insight and bold, though some- 
times still incomprehensible and awkward language, they had 
opened up a new horizon. Now, however, it was the sheer power of 
personality which mattered; the miracle-worker as well as the specu- 
lative genius had become common figures, or to put it more precise- 
ly: large strata of the population were on the look-out to be over- 
whelmed either by the radiance of a gifted individual’s charisma or 
by the depth of his unusual insight. The number of those who still 
shook their head and complained about this insight being irrational 
or close to gnosticism had decreased.5! Orientalist scholarship has 
only recently come to grips with the phenomenon; Western scholars 


49 RW. Austin, Sufis of Andalusia. The Rith al-quds and al-Durrat al-fakhira of Ibn 
“Arabi (Univ. of California Press 1971) 105. 

50 Vidas de santones andaluces (Madrid 1933). 

51 For later criticism of Ibn ‘Arabi cf. the article by Michel Chodkiewicz in this volume, 
p. 93 ff. and now also Eric Geoffroy, Le soufisme en Egypte et en Syrie sous les derniers 
Mamelouks et les premiers Ottomans. Orientations spirituelles et enjeux culturels (Damascus 
1995) 452 ff. 
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were strongly embedded in rationalism themselves. Even Massignon 
did not have much to say about Ibn ° Arabi. 


The success had not come overnight; it was a slow process. In a se- 
minal article, Fritz Meier, taking up a differentiation used by Ibn 
*Abbad al-Rundi, has shown how the shaykh al-ta‘lim, the theoretiz- 
ing mystical professor, turned into the shaykh al-tarbiya, the master 
who shaped the life and the person of his disciple.52 Gradually, un- 
conditional obedience became more important than mere learning; 
thus, the student was not only expected to attend classes, but he de- 
pended on the teacher as his psychagogue and had to ask his per- 
mission in whatever he did. He had to give up his own will, and was 
forced to submit to a soldierlike discipline. This was a sign of inti- 
macy as well as of awe-inspiring distance; from such obedience the 
emerging Sufi brotherhoods drew their strength and their cohesion. 
The Mongol period which, with its breakdown of secular Islamic 
authority and its impulse for survival in a shattered and fragmented 
society, is normally held responsible for this development, merely 
added the final touch to it; in reality, the development had started 
much earlier. Meier pins the process down with respect to the town 
of Néshapur; authors like al-Sulami and al-Qushayri already bear 
witness to the ongoing change. And 1n a broad overview he enume- 
rates the most important consequences, mainly with regard to Iran: in 
the third/ninth century Sufism was still an individual endeavour and 
rested on a personal basis, in the eighth/fourteenth century (i.e. a 
hundred years after Ibn “Arabi) it was organized in tariqas and fa- 
mily enterprises, and only the Uwaysis still represented the old 
type.°3 In the third century philosophy and metaphysics still lay 
beyond the horizon of mysticism, whereas in the eighth century they 
can be found almost everywhere. In the third century the visionary 
element, though it did exist, was usually left unmentioned when it 
came to public statements; in the eighth century it is an important 
element of mystical self-understanding. In the third century Sufism 
did not yet belong to the canon of religious disciplines; in the eighth 


52 Hurdsan und das ende der klassischen sufik, in La Persia nel Medioevo (Rome 1971) 
545 ff.; also published in Meier, Bausteine i, 133 ff. 

3 Cf. now Julian Baldick, Imaginary Muslims. The Uwaysi Sufis of Central Asia 
(London 1993); but see also Devin DeWeese, “The Tadhkira-i Bughra-khan and the «Uvaysi» 
Sufies of Central Asia: Notes in Review of Imaginary Muslims’, Central Asiatic Journal x\ 
(1996) 87-127. For their presence in Egypt cf. the remarks by E. Geoffroy (note 51 above) 
215f. 
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century it sometimes overshadows theology and jurisprudence. In the 
third century the authorities and the government were normally 
suspicious of it; in the eighth century they rather seek its support. In 
the third century Sufism, like theology and jurisprudence, spoke 
Arabic; in the eighth century, in contrast to theology and jurispru- 
dence, it expresses itself in Persian (and already in other languages). 
Vernacular language, visionary experience, rigid obedience, 
connections with the government, this is where popular influence 
and immediate power came in. Several of the contributions to the 
present volume concern dimensions of power politics. An example, 
again from Iran: Khwaja ‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar, on whom we are 
somewhat beiter informed thanks to Russian and, recently, North- 
American research. Ahrar was a Naqshbandi Sufi, but also a mighty 
landowner and politician; his holdings, documented by the wagf-en- 
dowments related to him and his immediate descendants, were loca- 
ted in the wildyats of Tashkent, Samarqand, and Bukhara, and even 
beyond these areas, and they seem to have been vast if we may judge 
by occasional tax reports. After the death — or judicial murder — of 
Ulugh Beg, the son of Shahrukh, he supported the Timurid ruler Abt 
Sa‘id who was able to gain control of Samarqand in 855/1451. In the 
official source of the Naqshbandi order, the Rashahat ‘ayn al-hayat 
by Kamal al-Din al-Kashifi, he is depicted as the one who was pri- 
marily responsible for Abu Sa‘id’s success, but he is said to have 
lent his help only after the prince had promised to uphold the sharia. 
However this may be, he came to enjoy considerable favour at the 
court, and he used to give advice concerning political decisions, even 
military campaigns. This was not without risk; when Abi Sa‘id wan- 
ted to exploit the power vacuum in western Persia after the Qara 
Qoyunlu leader Jihanshah had been killed in his fight against Uzun 
Hasan’s Aq Qoyunlu, Ahrar encouraged him to set out on campaign, 
but this only led to Abi Sa‘id’s death and the annihilation of his 
army. In spite of this, Ahrar survived the authority crisis which en- 
sued. He was obviously a very forceful personality. However, it was 
perhaps not so much his power as such which made him so forceful, 
but the belief people had in his power, the aura which surrounded 
him. Sufism could be an instrument for controlling the masses; this 
may have been one of the reasons why the government was so in- 
terested in him. On the other hand, he may have posed as an uphol- 
der of orthodoxy as he had to take account of the opposition, opposi- 
tion from fellow Sufis at Samargand and from theologians in the 
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same town. Under these circumstances power struggle was an in- 
evitable element in the overall the picture.>4 

Sufi involvement in contemporary politics continued to be a fa- 
miliar pattern for centuries. We need only think of a person like 
Abu’1-Huda al-Sayyadi who, as the head of the Rifa‘iyya order, ac- 
ted as an advisor to the Ottoman sultan “Abdulhamid.55 Not long 
before, during Turkey’s unsuccessful wars with Russia, Shaykh 
Diya? al-Din Giimiishkhanewi (d. 1313/1894), a Naqshbandi, went 
with his followers to fight the enemy at the front,°° and Shaykh 
Fehmi at Erzinjan, head of the Khalidi branch, was approached for 
advice by the generals, like an oracle; we learn about his influence 
through the bulky autobiography of one of his disciples, the Asc 
Dede Ibrahim.5? When he made his pilgrimage in 1276/1860 and 
again in 1282/1866, the population of his town saw him off and, on 
his return, gave him a musical welcome with the band of the local 
garrison. Sometimes it was not only the men who gathered in the 
zawiya for the dhikr on Thursday evening, but the entire families; on 
entering the courtyard of the convent built by the Shadhili/Yashruti 
shaykh Abii’!-Shamat in Damascus one can imagine even nowadays, 
in spite of the decay, how well they must have felt there in the 
fragrance of the orange-trees.°8 The ‘holy man’, as Peter Brown 
would call him, had been completely integrated into society. Never- 
theless, he could still be seen as the outsider who, without being an 
expert, was able to answer unanswerable questions and to solve con- 
flicts which could not be solved from within.59 


54 On these points cf. the article Ahrar by J.M. Rogers in Elran I, 667 ff., but now also, 
in a broader context, Jiirgen Paul, Die politische und soziale Bedeutung der NagSbandivya im 
15. Jahrhundert (Berlin 1991) and Florian Schwarz, Bruderschaften, Gesellschaft, Staat im 
islamischen Mittelasien (Transoxanien) im 16. Jahrhundert (PhD thesis Tiibingen 1998). For 
the relationship between prince and saint in Mamluk and early Ottoman Egypt cf. Geoffroy 
(note 51 above) 119 ff. 

55 For him cf. Werner Ende, ‘Sayyid Abi 1-Huda, ein Vertrauter Abdiilhamid’s IL.’, in 
Vortréige XIX. Deutscher Orientalistentag = ZDMG Suppl. iii 2 (Wiesbaden 1977) 1143 ff. and 
Butrus Abu-Manneh, ‘Sultan Abdulhamid II and Shaykh Abulhuda Al-Sayyadi’, Middle 
Eastern Studies xv (1979) 131 ff. 

56 EI vii, 937a s.v. Nakshbandiyya, for Giimiishkhanewi cf. now Butrus Abu-Manneh, 
‘Shaykh Ahmed Ziya°tiddin el-Giimiighanevi and the Ziya°i-Khalidi Suborder’, in F. De Jong 
(ed.), Shi‘a Islam, Sects and Sufism (Utrecht 1992) 105 ff. 

57 Cf. El ii, 878 f. 

58 Cf. my article in Die Welt des Islams xvi (1975) 76. For the later development of the 
Yashrutiyya cf. the remarks by P.-J. Luizard in A. Popovic and G. Veinstein (edd.), Les Voies 
d’Allah (Paris 1996) 364 f. 

59 Peter Brown, ‘The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity’, in id. (ed.), 
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But where was the opposition when the integration of mysticism had 
advanced to such an extent? There was, of course, no end to the op- 
position from within. Thus, for instance, in Iran, the Naqshbandiyya 
was wiped out by the Safavids; the order only survived in Sunni 
areas, among the Kurds and the Uzbeks. The Safavids had a Sufi ori- 
gin themselves; in the beginning they were, as far as their concept of 
the charismatic leader is concerned, much more extremist than the 
Naqshbandis had ever been. But in addition to such clashes among 
relatives, what do we have? As far as I can see, opposition consisted 
of three forces which, in different areas but during approximately the 
same period, worked to break up the established integration and were 
responsible for a complete reversal of the status quo: the Salafiyya 
for whom mysticism went against their puritanism and scripturalism, 
the political reformers for whom it went against their secularism and 
nationalism, and the Europeans for whom it went against their impe- 
rialism and colonialism. 

European opposition to Sufi orders is only touched upon in a few 
of the papers to be discussed during this symposium. This may be 
since the majority of the participants in this gathering are Europeans 
themselves, and thus would have to reflect upon the principles of 
their own research. Not that they are unable or always unwilling to 
do so, but in the prevailing circumstances the topic would fall under 
a different heading: the concept of the other or the theory of dis- 
course, a subject of all too many scholarly gatherings during recent 
years. But let us not forget that quite a number of publications con- 
sidered to be authoritative reports about mystical movements in the 
beginning of our century were closely linked to colonialism and 
mirrored its anxieties and prejudices: Depont and Coppolani’s Les 
confréries religieuses musulmanes published in Algiers 1897, the 
works by Duveyrier, Rinn, Le Chatelier and others. As late as 1951, 
1.e. after the Second World War but still before the independance of 
the Maghribi states, Georges Drague wrote, in the same spirit, his 
Esquisse de l’histoire religieuse du Maroc: confréries et zaouias.©° 
In the rural areas, the zawiyas functioned as local centers of educa- 
tion; that is why, in addition to the political reasons, the mission civi- 


Society and the Holy in Late Antiquity (London 1982), especially 130 ff.; an example of 
effecting a conciliation between two generals, ibid. 133. 

The author was a colonial officer, as were his predecessors; for a general outline cf. E. 
Burke III, ‘The Sociology of Islam. The French Tradition’, in M.H. Kerr (ed.), /slamic Studies. 
A Tradition and its Problems (Malibu 1980) 73 ff. 
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lisatrice kept a vigilant eye on them. But French imperialism is by 
no means the only, 1f perhaps the most obvious example. Similar ob- 
servations could be made concerning Italian research about the Sa- 
nusiyya in Tripolitania, British publications about Mahdism in the 
Sudan, etc. (although in the latter case the tariqgas might occasionally 
turn up on the good side). We are dealing, as has recently been 
pointed out again,®! with a littérature de surveillance or, when the 
writings are produced by British and American missionaries, an ‘Is- 
lamic Peril’ literature. 

Have we completely passed beyond this stage? It 1s true that, for 
the moment, all the phobia and all the polemics are directed against 
fundamentalism rather than mysticism, and that it 1s rather the media 
which tend to produce a littérature de surveillance for public con- 
sumption. But as far as our own work is concerned, we should per- 
haps not forget that part of the documentation we use for Central 
Asian brotherhoods in our century comes from reports which were 
compiled by Soviet political commissars.®2 In itself, of course, this 
does no harm: Why should one not use Russian sources as well as 
Arabic or Persian ones? It is only ‘the view from outside’ which we 
have to be concerned about, the dangers inherent in the perspective, 
the evil eye as it were. During this symposium all of us will be ap- 
plying the view from outside since we are talking about opposition 
and not about Sufism as such, and since we are talking in sociologi- 
cal or historical terms and not in religious ones. Again, this is 
nothing detrimental; on the contrary, 1t may be an expression of ‘de- 
tached’ scholarship. But we must Keep in mind that the Sufis them- 
selves looked at things in a different way. Where we see power struc- 
tures, they talked about rabita, the close connexion between the 
disciple and his shaykh, the urge to become identical with him, the 
famous — and infamous — fand? fi’l-shaykh criticized by the reli- 
gious opposition.®3 Similarly, where we see only political influence 
and the will to dominate, they talked about tasarruf, the ability of the 
shaykh to dispose over other people, and what they meant by this 
was frequently the magical side of his personality, his power to 


61 Cf. R. Sean O’Fahey and Bernd Radtke, Der Islam \xx (1993) 61 ff. 

62 Cf. the remark by Fritz Meier in Zwei Abhandlungen iiber die NaqSbandivya (Istanbul 
1994) 186. The kind of research I am alluding too is dealt with by Jo-Ann Gross in her article 
in this volume p. 520 ff. 

63 Cf. the first essay in Fritz Meier’s book, Die Herzensbindung an den Meister 17 ff., 
and ibid. index s.v. Entwerden im Meister. 
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bewitch his enemies.©4 This was the point which was taken seriously 
by men of worldly power, perhaps more so than the social influence 
— although both things cannot be completely separated since the 
simple people were as superstitious as were the upper classes. The 
relationship between the shaykh and his followers was compared to 
that between the Prophet and his Companions;® he was greeted with 
a prostration, and his feet were kissed. Timur is said to have tried 
to keep Ni‘matullah-1 Wali-1 Kirmani out of his territory, remarking 
that two kings cannot live together in one and the same clime.®7 

This was a pertinent observation. The Sufis were to experience its 
truth again when, a few centuries later, this same ‘clime’ succumbed 
to the influence of ‘enlightened’ European nationalism. The mystical 
orders did not fit into this new pattern. They had spread all over the 
Islamic world and could therefore not be confined to the borders of 
the newly founded states; what had looked cosmopolitan in earlier 
days looked unpatriotic now. They lost their elite; the Jilanis in 
Baghdad, heirs to the Qadiriyya establishment, joined the Arab na- 
tionalist movement in Iraq when they were deprived of power by the 
Young Turks, and made a new career as politicians and prime mi- 
nisters.68 With respect to late Ottoman Turkey, the tensions which 
ensued from this and the spiritual uncertainty which befell the 
tariqas themselves have been depicted by Franz Werfel in a chapter 
of his novel The Forty Days of the Musa Dagh, in connection with 
the persecution of the Armenians. Moreover, the quest for modernity 
which accompanied nationalism paved the way for European secula- 
rism; after that, the mystical orders looked old-fashioned, ‘me- 
dieval’, and dangerous because of their appeal to superstition and tr- 
rationality. When Vambéry travelled in Central Asia, he could still 
observe that the Sufi shaykhs — ‘they’ (ishdn) as they were called 
there, ishan being a formula of reverence — enjoyed an extremely 
high prestige, higher than that of the mullahs, since it was the Sufi 
shaykhs who dispensed blessings and curses, by selling talismans or 
by their ‘breath’, indeed it was their supernatural power which kept 
the cattle in good health and the evil spirits at bay.©? The new ad- 
ministrative elite, whether foreign (as in Russia or Algeria) or in- 


64 Cf. the second essay, Kraftakt und Faustrecht des Heiligen, ibid. 245 ff. 
65 Ibid. 106 f. 

66 Ibid. 148 f. 

67 Ibid. 245, n. 1. 

68 Cf. P.-J. Luizard in Les Voies d’Allah (note 58 above) 349 f. 

69 Ibid. 276. 
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digenous (as in Turkey or in Iran), had no understanding for this. In 
their view, humanitarian and civilizational improvement was to be 
realized by European medicine and European bureaucracy, and in 
pursuing this goal they frequently asserted their power in an arrogant 
and therefore brutal manner. Atatiirk is, of course, the best example, 
but by no means the only one. It is a peculiar irony of history that the 
national self-understanding of certain areas in Central Asia which 
have emerged as independent states after the dissolution of the So- 
viet empire, Kazakhstan for instance, appear to be clinging once 
again to the role the mystical orders played in the past since there is 
not much else on which to build an identity.70 

In contrast to nationalism, the Salafiyya, the last one of the three 
forces of opposition, has tried to do without secularism. But it has 
not done without arrogance, the arrogance of the reformer who turns 
back to authenticity, to the roots. Muhammad °Abduh had been as- 
sociated with the Shadhiliyya, his disciple Muhammad Rashid Rida 
(1865-1935) with the Naqshbandiyya, but they both contemptuously 
broke with their past. Rida reports that when he attended Sufi meet- 
ings in his youth, the participants were supposed to see spirits, i.e. to 
communicate with the souls of the deceased shaykhs and the an- 
cestors of their order. They were even told that they could smell 
them, obviously in agreement with the famous hadith which says 
that, in the afterlife, the arwah recognize each other by their smell 
like horses.7! The hadith, though, is something which Rida does not 
mention, for the hadith would have run counter to the direction of his 
argument, namely to show that such practices did not agree with 
pure and original Islam. His polemics were in line with the attitude 
upheld by Ibn Taymiyya more than half a millennium ago, the atti- 
tude of reform and return to the ideal past which had been radica- 
lized in the meantime by the Wahhabiyya. 

However, until about 1920 the Wahhabiyya was still a marginal 
affair, much too peripheral to have any significant impact in Egypt.72 
What made the call for reform in Egypt so strong was not puritanism 


70 Cf. also the role of the Qadiriyya in the Chechen war. On the role of Sufi orders in the 
Caucasus at present see the contribution by Ch. Lemercier-Quelquejay in Les Voies d’Allah 
301 ff., now deals with this topic briefly. 

71 Tbid. 208 f.; for the hadith cf. Wensinck, Concordance i, 385a; a more complete 
version in Qastallani, /rshdd al-sdri (Cairo 1304) v, 325, 1. 15 ff. 

72 Cf. the article by F. de Jong in this volume, p. 310 ff.; also id., ‘Turug and turuq- 
Opposition in 20th century Egypt’, in Frithjof Rundgren (ed.), Proceedings VIth Congress of 
Arabic and Islamic Studies (Visby/ Stockholm 1972) (Leiden 1975) 84 ff. 
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but the belief in reason, more specifically: the belief in a kind of rea- 
son which had incorporated technology and slowly repressed the sa- 
piential and spiritual dimension. This explains why the results of the 
development were so different there from those in the Arabian de- 
sert. Hanbali thought had reduced mysticism to pietism, and when 
Wahhabism finally acquired political importance, in the modern state 
of Saudi Arabia, Sufi movements — which had spread on the Ara- 
bian peninsula before, mainly due to the influence of Ahmad b. Idris 
— ceased to exist. Ahmad b. Idris’s tomb was destroyed after the 
annexation of ‘Asir. In Egypt, on the contrary, where Napoleon had 
still tried to acquire influence by winning over the shaykh al-sajjada 
of the Bakriyya,’3 the tarigas came to the surface again when techni- 
cal reasoning was felt to be inadequate for spiritual satisfaction. As 
early as 1895, a Supreme Council of the Sufi Brotherhoods was 
created; in 1976 its organization and functions were regulated by 
law. There is no parallel to this institution in any other country of the 
Islamic world; only in Egypt are the tariqas legally recognized. 

The question is whether, at a certain moment, through the teaching 
of Ahmad b. Idris and others, the Sufi orders themselves aspired to a 
goal similar to that of the Wahhabiyya and the Salafiyya, namely the 
purification of religion from unorthodox doctrines and practices. 
This is the controversy as to whether there was something which 
may justifiably be called ‘Neo-Sufism’. The debate has just been 
started.74 One of the points Sufism and Neo-Sufism have in common 
is their highly accentuated veneration for the Prophet Muhammad. 
Of course in certain respects such a tendency ought not be at all 
surprising, but it seems to have increased over the centuries.’ The 
way it is expressed differs in both cases. In mysticism we would 
have to concentrate on the famous but still somewhat vaguely per- 
ceived tariga muhammadiyya,’© whereas in the Salafiyya it is the 


73 Cf. now J.W. Livingstone in: Studia Islamica |xxx (1994) 125 ff. 

74 Cf. R. Séan O’Fahey and Bernd Radtke, ‘Neo-Sufism Reconsidered’, Der Islam xx 
(1993) 52 ff. 

753A good way of testing this hypothesis would be a closer study of how heresy was 
defined at different periods, whether there was a shift in concern from scandalous statements 
about God (dualism or monism for instance) to statements vilifying the Prophet. But this work 
still remains to be done. 

76 Cf. now the remarks by Bernd Radtke Die Welt des Islams xxxvi (1996) 353 ff. An 
early example (ninth/fifteenth century) of unusually intense contact between a mystic and the 
Prophet, through dreams, which seems to replace the fana’ in God has recently been analyzed 
by J.G. Katz, Dreams, Sufism and Sainthood. The Visionary Career of Muhammad al-Zawawi 
(Leiden 1996). For Egypt cf. also Geoffroy (note 51 above) 101 ff. 
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discovery of Muhammad’s role for Islamic identity, as the founder of 
the community in the political as well as the legal sense, which 
comes to the fore. What is connected with it is, among other things, 
the relationship between mysticism and what is called fundamen- 
talism in our time. That the Salafiyya wanted to go back to the fun- 
damentals of Islam is beyond doubt, but it is equally obvious that, in 
certain parts of the Islamic world, in Syria for instance, mystical 
trends and brotherhoods are nowadays employed to impede funda- 
mentalist influence. Before entering this discussion, however, a pri- 
mary clarification of terms is indispensable. It is not only that we 
must make clear what we mean when we use the word ‘fundamen- 
talism’ (or any other word we may try to replace it with); we must 
also define mysticism and Sufism (which are by no means inter- 
changeable expressions), and we will have to explain what a Sufi 
brotherhood nowadays stands for in contrast to a charitable organi- 
zation run by so-called fundamentalists.77 And once we start defin- 
ing our terms we have to take into account our own world, its diffe- 
rent kind of spirituality and its non-religious, at times even anti-re- 
ligious mode of discourse. 


These are problems which may remain problems for us even after 
this symposium has ended; they are too general to be approached by 
means of a sequence of isolated papers. But they underlie much of 
what we will be talking about, and in a certain way they may well 
determine the language we use. For we shall be mostly talking in 
sociological and political terms. Poetry will not have a place in our 
discourse, nor will the language of spirituality lead us astray. But 
who Knows? Maybe at a certain moment in the proceedings the three 
Qalandars will suddenly march in. Beyond all forms of academic 
orgy, they know the real story, and they are always good for a sur- 
prise. 


77 Statistics do not exist concerning the membership of contemporary Sufi tarigas in 
different countries and regions; but cf. G. Veinstein in Les Voies d’Allah 20 f. 
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EARLY SUFISM BETWEEN PERSECUTION AND HERESY 
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The Muslim mystics of classical Sufism — from the beginnings of 
Islamic asceticism to the time of al-Ghazzali — did not challenge 
their opponents with an agenda of the just society, a blueprint of po- 
litical reform or a call for an Islamic state. Instead, they saw this 
world, Allah’s creation, as a transitory home, a theater of trial and 
tribulation, a situation to overcome rather than to organize and enjoy. 
Fully aware of the injustices of this world, they were intent on reach- 
ing God, the sole source and goal of justice and the only ruler and 
lord of the world to come. They identified the root and cause of in- 
justice as within man and devised ways to conquer evil by spiritual 
renewal, termed tawba, ‘repentance and inner conversion’. Far from 
understanding tawba simply as conversion from one organized reli- 
gion to another, the Sufis perceived it as a dynamic principle of radi- 
cal reorientation to God that made them abandon the false ways of 
this world and follow the straight path to God. This path to God was 
rooted in the powerful impulse of the Koran as a call to direct en- 
counter with the one God in His speech. There is neither mediator 
nor bridge between God and man in the act of listening to the Kora- 
nic word. The classical Sufis claimed unequivocal witness to this di- 
rect encounter with divine speech by hearing the divine Speaker 
beyond His word. For this reason, they saw themselves as occupying 
a place similar to that of the Prophet, the prototypical hearer of the 
Koranic word. Through this divine word the Sufis discovered in the 
symbolism of tawba a powerful paradigm to capture their unmedia- 
ted encounter with God. They found means to interpret it as an ex- 
pression of their direct, personal experience of the Divine, as the 
mutual turning of Creator and creature to one another. 
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This interpretation of tawba can be traced in Sufi accounts of con- 
version — stories which reveal the why and how of an individual’s 
choice of the Sufi way of life. A paradigmatic selection of these sto- 
ries, drawn from the hagiographies of five early Sufis, exhibits a ba- 
sic symbolism which accounts for the radical and lasting life changes 
that these stories recount. Rather than recording a sequence of actual 
historical occurrences, these stories embody the perceived historical 
memory of Sufi posterity, sometimes embellished for purposes of 
instruction and emulation. For the protagonist, however, they were 
events of self-perception, rooted in a powerful core of personal me- 
mory and expressed in a striking symbolism. 

Rapidly surveying these well-known life stories, one discerns the 
legends that this literature has woven around the typical figures. The 
legend of Ibrahim b. Adham (d. 161/777-8), an Arab of the Bani ‘Tjl, 
is especially rich in detail.! Escaping the turmoil of Abi Muslim’s 
revolt in 129/747, Ibrahim leaves his wife and their wealthy family 
estate at Balkh, gives up his royal palace, his silken robe, his golden 
bed, his favorite steed and his pastime of hunting gazelles. Meeting a 
stranger, or in another account, hearing a voice from the pommel of 
his saddle calling him to repentance, he changes his life drastically, 
dons sack-cloth, for some years dwells in a cave hermitage, walks all 
the way to Mecca as a pilgrim, forswears begging to earn his bread 
by manual labor, follows a celibate way of life, attracts many 
students and becomes the principal prototype of the Syrian ascetical 
tradition. Finally, he dies a martyr in holy war, pursuing Byzantine 
infidels on the borders and shores of Syria. 

In similar fashion the rich landlord and merchant Shagigq al-Balkhi 
(d. 194/809), a member of the Arab tribe of the Bani Azd,2 parts 


1 R. Jones, Ibrahim b. Adham, EI, iii, 985-986; for an extract of Ibrahim’s Musnad, 
extant in manuscript, cf. GAS i, 215. Al-Dhahabi, Siyar a‘lam al-nubala°’, ed. Shu*ayb al- 
Arna°it and °Ali Abi Zayd (Beirut 1409/1988) vii, 387-396; al-Dhahabi, Ta’rikh al-Islam, 
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with the companions of his extravagant youth, abandons his market 
and merchandise and exchanges his costly robes for a poor man’s 
woollen dress. He then leads an ascetic life, travels to many centers 
of Muslim learning in search of knowledge and studies with a great 
variety of religious authorities in Iran, Iraq, Arabia, Syria and Egypt. 
Achieving wide renown as a teacher of trust in God (tawakkul), he 
compiles learned writings on a great variety of religious topics and 
gathers a circle of disciples in Khurasan, on whom he exerts a lasting 
influence as the earliest teacher of the East-Iranian tradition of asce- 
ticism. Again, like Ibrahim, Shagiq proves his mettle as a valiant and 
fearless warrior in holy war and its slain fighting Turkish infidels 
between Khuttalan and Washgird on the upper Oxus river in the bor- 
derlands of north-eastern Iran. 

A third example is the son of a prisoner of war and slave from Si- 
jistan, Malik b. Dinar (d. 131/749) of Basra,3 who repents upon hear- 
ing a mysterious voice as he strikes a few cords on his lute one night. 
An alternative, rather more poignant story traces his repentance back 
to a dream he had after spending the night drinking wine. At one 
time, he had purchased a female slave who caught his fancy. She 
bore him a daughter who died in infancy. Desperate to find relief 
from despair at the child’s death, Malik beholds the scene of the Re- 
surrection in his delirium and his daughter, clad in light, calling him 
to repentance as she chases away a threatening dragon.4 Becoming 
an ascetic, Malik lives in modest quarters with neither lock nor key, 
and wears simple clothes, a sheepskin or a woollen coat. Well-ac- 
quainted with Jewish-Christian scriptures, he earns his livelihood 
making papyrus sheets and copying the Koran, observes protracted 
prayer vigils, writes a book on asceticism (zuhd) and dies in the year 
that an epidemic of plague ravages Basra. 

Two other stories of early Sufi conversions reiterate similar motifs. 
The highway robber Fuday]l b. “Iyad (d. 187/803), a native of Samar- 
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qand who grew up in Abiward and belonged to the Bani Tamim, re- 
nounces his life of robbery and rape to study hadith at Kufa. Later he 
settles permanently as an ascetic in close proximity to the Ka‘ba at 
Mecca (mujawir).> Bishr al-Hafi (d. 227/841), a native of Marw who 
came to Baghdad, turns his back on an excessive life-style and a lust 
for women and wine, abandons his studies and buries his books to 
become a destitute mendicant, reported to have lived barefoot and in 
hunger.® 

In each of the five paradigmatic hagiographies the life change is 
embedded in a patterned scenario: an unforeseeable, sudden event 
shocks the individual; shaken by doubt or overcome by fear, he turns 
away from this world, abruptly abandons his accustomed way of life, 
repents and turns totally to God. The central event itself possesses 
mysterious qualities. A fire is kindled in Ibrahim’s soul; Shaqiq 
wakes up as if struck by a flash of insight; Malik hears the call of a 
mysterious voice; an arrow pierces Fudayl’s heart; and Bishr is visi- 
ted by someone calling in a dream. In each case, symbolic figures 
mark the turning point. Ibrahim happens upon a mysterious stranger 
on the roof top and in the halls of his house or encounters a beggar in 
his palace yard who is content with the modest daily ration God 
provides. Shaqiq meets a clean-shaven monk in saffron robes in a 
Buddhist temple of Central Asia who, although an idolater, teaches 
him the true meaning of the divine Sustainer. Malik meets the ange- 
lic figure of his deceased daughter in a dream. Fudayl realizes God’s 
presence and remembrance through someone’s solemn recital of a 
Koranic verse. Bishr finds a piece of paper in the gutter with God’s 
name written on it. 

These symbolic figures both conceal and reveal the powerful di- 
vine intervention that changes the Sufi’s life. Though veiling the di- 
rect action of God, these symbolic figures manifest the actual pre- 
sence of the Transcendent who is apprehended directly in mystic ex- 
perience as ultimate reality, albeit ‘through a glass darkly’. Sufis of 
later centuries had the courage and freedom to express their spiritual 
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life-history in full-fledged autobiographies. The early Sufis, how- 
ever, collected their spiritual itineraries as short fragments of me- 
mory about the first break-through of the Divine into their lives. As a 
constant in all five life stories, one finds the common elements of di- 
rect encounter with God and radical change of life: it 1s as if the two- 
sided nature of the Koranic tawba,’ 1.e. God’s act of restoring man to 
divine mercy and man’s act of turning to God in repentance, was 
dramatically actualized in the lives of these mystics. 

The root t-w-b constructed with the prepositions ‘an or min does 
not occur in the Koran. It refers to the process of man’s turning away 
from sin and error rather than to a distinct crucial event at the be- 
ginning of a Sufi calling. This latter usage becomes a focal point in 
Sufi discussions about the theory of tawba, as it denotes most inci- 
sively the turning away from this world and describes the ideal of an 
ascetic way of life.8 As the acts of external worship require outer and 
legal purity (tahara), so the Sufis felt, a person drawing near to God 
requires inner purification (tawba). The first is performed by actual 
ablution with water, the second by inward remorse and penitence. 
The Sufis observed that human beings in general were heedless in 
following the path to God, egoistic in their attitude and conduct 
toward others, and inclined to all kinds of sin (dhanb, pl. dhunib), as 
mentioned in the Koran: minor sins, grave sins, unbelief (kufr) and 
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idolatry (shirk).9 For the Sufis, sin had its roots in disobedience 
(ma‘siya) to the divine law and persistence in wrongdoing (israr). In 
adopting the theological definition of tawba as ‘regret for an act of 
disobedience, combined with the firm intention of avoiding it in the 
future’,!9 some Sufis inclined toward the Mu‘tazili view that, be- 
cause of His justice, God 1s bound to accept the sinner’s sincere re- 
pentance, and others to the Ash“ari view that the Almighty has abso- 
lute freedom to grant or refuse forgiveness to the sinner. 

Going a step further in their early manuals, the Sufis offered a mi- 
nute analysis of sin and established catalogues of sins; ranging from 
al-Makki’s enumeration of principal sins!! — arrogance, envy, greed 
and anger — to al-Ghazzali’s detailed lists that divide sins into those 
stemming from the heart, the tongue, the belly and other bodily or- 
gans.!2 Other Sufi theorists developed refined distinctions concern- 
ing tawba, usually employing a threefold pattern, which al-Hujwiri 
synchronized and telescoped into succinct three-point maxims.!3 Sin 
and repentance were treated as relative concepts, keyed to the level 
of an individual’s spiritual progress. The differential scale of tawba 
for the common people (al-‘awamm), the elect (al-khaw4ass), and the 
gnostics (ahl al-ma‘rifa) is traced back by al-Sarraj and al-Kalabadhi 
to statements of Dhi’l-Nin al-Misri (d. 245/859) and Abi’1-Husayn 
al-Nuri (d. 295/907-8).14 Dhii’1-Niin coined the Sufi catchwords, ‘the 
sins of those drawn near to God (al-muqarrabin) are the good deeds 
of the pious (al-abrdar)’!5 and ‘the common people repent from sin 
and the elect from heedlessness’,!6 while al-Nuri held that ‘repen- 
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tance is repenting of everything except God’.!7 Three degrees of re- 
pentance, tawba, inadba and awba, each with a successively higher 
motive, fear of divine punishment, desire for divine reward, and 
obedience to God’s command for its own sake, were cited in this 
ascending order of perfection by al-Qushayri’s teacher Abi ‘Ali al- 
Daqqag (d. 405/1015).!8 The distinction of specific termini a quo for 
repentance from sin, from heedlessness and from everything other 
than God (i.e. from one’s own self and, particularly, from attention 
to one’s good deeds) became a standard Sufi tenet.!9 

The differentiation between the repentance of the believers (al- 
mu°’minin), the repentance of the saints, God’s friends (awliya’ 
Allah), and the repentance of the prophets (al-anbiya’)29 ran into the 
difficulty of the delicate antinomy between the dogma of sinless 
prophets and the Koranic citation of their transgressions. To be sure, 
there were Sufi trends that developed to the extreme left and right of 
these classifications, one lax and the other rigid. The Ibahiyya asser- 
ted that anyone who attains to union with God no longer lives in fear 
of sin or worries about the prescriptions of the law.2! In their scrupu- 
lous fear of shunning the praise of men, the Malamatiyya indulged in 
actions certain to appear scandalous in the sight of others so as to 
provoke their blame and rebuke.22 

A central aim of the Sufi handbooks, however, was to convey the 
good counsel of the Sufi masters on the necessity of avoiding the 
slightest voluntary sin to the point of scrupulosity (wara‘) in one’s 
heart.23 The preferred means of maintaining this refined sense of sin 
was the examination of one’s conscience (muhdsabat al-nafs), be- 
cause the human heart was seen as a mirror that must be cleansed 
and polished of any rust spoiling it.24 More importantly, however, 
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the disquisitions about sin and repentance led to a divisive contro- 
versy within early Sufism. Sahl al-Tustari and his followers in Basra 
held that tawba means ‘that you do not forget your sin’, while al- 
Junayd and his group in Baghdad maintained that tawba means ‘that 
you forget your sin’.25 Sahl al-Tustari stressed that man should be 
always aware of his sin so as to be able to turn to God with every 
breath, while al-Junayd understood the mystic to be so totally turned 
to God that he forgets about his sin. 

This controversy marked a deep divide within early Sufism about 
the Sufi’s fundamental attitude toward God. It separated the more 
ascetically-minded exoteric mystics of Basra who stressed spiritual 
struggle on the path to God (mujahada), from the more mystically- 
inclined esoteric mystics of Baghdad who strove for mystical vision 
of God (mushadhada). Eventually, Sufism inclined toward its more 
esoteric direction and saw the subtleties of tawba encapsulated in a 
powerful image: ‘Tawba means that you should be unto God a face 
without a back, even as you have formerly been unto Him a back 
without a face’.26 

Beginning with the classical Sufi manuals, there 1s also evidence 
that tawba even crystallized into a Sufi ritual administered by the 
shaykh. As a ritual it included regulated physical postures and for- 
mulae of asking for God’s forgiveness in the spiritual master’s pre- 
sence. Few of the details of these rites are known and some are men- 
tioned only implicitly in the sources, but nevertheless they may be 
seen as forerunners of the standard rituals of tawba practiced in the 
later Sufi orders upon initiation into the fraternity and at moments of 
confessing sins in the presence of the brethren.27 It is important to 
note that, already in classical Sufism, tawba as a ritual practice was 
probably concluded by the bay‘a, the hand-clasp that re-established 
loyalty and authority with binding effect.28 In early Sufism tawba 
was thus not only a dramatic experience of conversion and an ascetic 
ideal of rejecting the world, but a routinized and repeatable practice 
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of spiritual renewal. As Sufism became ever more organized in the 
communal life of its orders (tariqa), tawba increasingly became a 
moment of education in the shaykh’s instruction of the novice 
(murid) and thereby lost its original quality of a direct, though veiled 
encounter with the Transcendent. There is no doubt, however, that in 
the early centuries of Sufism tawba marked the decisive and crucial 
moment at the very beginning of a Sufi career. This explains why the 
Sufis embraced tawba as the first stage (maqam) on their path to 
God and understood their own place in history according to the 
hadith, that the time of Islam is zaman al-tawba, the time of radical 
reorientation to God. 

This radical reorientation to God brought the classical Sufis into 
conflict with large segments of that society on which they had turned 
their back. They were perceived as men who saw themselves as an 
elite, a group possessing higher Knowledge and attaining a higher 
control over their own selves than the common Muslims. They pro- 
claimed their path to be a jihad greater than the most valiant effort in 
battle and called their discipline a violent conquest of this world, the 
lower self and the forces of Satan. They valued the spiritual journey 
to God deep within their own hearts over and above the pilgrimage 
to God’s house in Mecca. They chose practices for their way of life, 
such as particular forms of dress, routines of fasting, periods of 
retreat, exercises of mortification, and modes of seclusion that set 
them apart. Manifesting such unaccustomed behavior, they alienated 
society at large and were unable to find wide popular support. 

The Sufis’ visible, though marginal, presence in society was not 
only a reminder to everyone of the seriousness of their claims, it also 
particularly antagonized the scholars of law and religion. Seeing 
themselves as divinely chosen people, as God’s Friends (awliya’) 
and saints, the Sufis held their spiritual achievement to be equal to 
the experience of the prophets and laid claim to a reciprocal relation- 
ship of love with their Creator. Seeking deep mystical insight, which 
could be communicated only under the mantle of secrecy, they 
traced their ontological advent to the dawn of creation, when God 
entered into covenant with their primeval forms prior to fashioning 
mankind, and granted them the first act of intellect in their primeval 
profession of divine oneness (tawhid).29 They couched their mystical 
insights in phrases and paradoxes that startled the scholars. From the 
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moment of their tawba, they believed themselves to enjoy a direct 
access to God which other human beings were not privileged to pos- 
sess. In this manner the Sufis entered upon a course of conflict with 
the ordinary believers. They consciously provoked the learned in so- 
ciety with their claims to be a chosen elite. 

This conflictual situation may be illustrated by examples of Sufis 
who mainly lived in the third century of Islam. Some of them suf- 
fered the full brunt of this conflict through denunciations, charges of 
heresy or accusations of unbelief. Others were exiled, imprisoned, 
tortured or put to death. Abu Sulayman al-Darani (d. 215/830) was 
expelled from Syria for claiming to have had a vision of angels.30 
Abii Hamza al-Baghdadi (d. 269/882-3) was ostracized for declaring 
that he found God in the whistling of the wind and the crowing of 
the cock.3! Abii Yazid al-Bastami (d. 261/874-5) was exiled from his 
home town for claiming to have experienced a heavenly ascension 
analogous to that of the Prophets.32 Aba ‘Abdallah al-Husayn b. 
Bakr al-Subayhi, a contemporary of Sahl al-Tustari, was accused of 
unbelief by leading Shafi°i divines and forced to leave Basra.33 Abu 
Bakr al-Shibli (d. 334/946), a well-to-do ‘Abbasid official who gave 
up his lucrative post of prefect of Damawand to become a learned 
Maliki Sufi teacher, was thought to be insane, either by disposition 
or by design, and because of his outrageous utterances was eventual- 
ly confined to an insane asylum by the vizier ‘Ali b. “Isa (d. 
334/946).34 Abi Bakr al-Wasiti (d. some time after 320/932) was 
driven out of seventy towns before he found safe quarters in Khura- 
san, first in Abiward and then in Marw.35 

It would be too simplistic to assume that all these cases of conflict 
occurred between Sufis and non-Sufi opponents. Rather, it appears 
that some aspects of these conflicts were an intra-Sufi affair, pitting 
rival Sufis against each other and drawing the government into their 
quarrels and arguments. One personality, who came from Wasit to 
Baghdad in 264/877, stands out in this regard. He is Ghulam Khalil, 
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who died in Baghdad in 275/888-9 but was buried in Basra.36 An 
ascetic scholar of hadith and a gifted preacher, Ghulam Khalil repre- 
sented the people of al-amr bi’l-ma‘ruf who watched over public 
conduct and enjoined the good and forbade evil. Taking offense at 
the Sufi talk of mutual love between the Creator and His creature, he 
denounced al-Niri (see following paragraph) and his companions 
before the caliphal court and had government agents arrest some se- 
venty of them.37 Besides a possible personal rivalry, it appears as if 
Ghulam Khalil may well represent the opposition of a deeply ascetic 
and traditional religiosity against the views of al-Nuri as an exponent 
of a more gnostic and mystically inspired spirituality. 

Abu’l-Husayn Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Niri,38 born in Baghdad 
and educated by Sari al-Saqati (d. 251/865), became one of the most 
prominent Sufis in the city and received the honorific titles ‘com- 
mander of the hearts’ and ‘moon of the Sufis’ from his fellow mys- 
tics on account of his subtle mystical knowledge and his shining 
face. In 264/877-8 Ghulam Khalil accused al-Niri of heresy before 
al-Muwaffag (d. 278/891), the caliphal regent and brother of the ca- 
liph al-Mu‘tamid (256-79/870-92).39 Successfully responding to ac- 
cusations centered on his belief in reciprocal love between God and 
the mystic, al-Nuri was released after an interrogation by the judge 
Isma‘il b. Ishaq al-Hammiadi (d. 282/896) and took refuge in Raqqa 
for fourteen years. Three specific accusations are highlighted in the 
sources: his claim of reciprocal love (“I am in love with God and He 
with me’), his beginning to pray upon hearing the barking of a dog 
while cursing the muezzin (‘stab and poison him!’), and his claim of 
meeting God in his house (‘I am with God, whether I am at home or 
in an open field’). Al-Nuri countered each accusation with a Koranic 
verse: ‘He loves them and they love Him’ (5/54); ‘Nothing is, that 
does not proclaim His praise’ (17/44); ‘We [i.e. God] are nearer to 
him [i.e. man] than the jugular vein’ (59/16).49 In his old age, al-Nuri 


36 For Abi ‘Abdallah Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ghalib al-Bahili al-Basri, known as 
Ghulam Khalil, see al-Dhahabi, Siyar xiii, 282-285; Ta’rikh al-Islam (years 261-280) 276-278. 
His Kitab sharh al-sunna is extant in manuscript, see GAS 1, 511; see also van Ess, Theologie 
und Geschichte iv, 281-8. 

37 Arberry, Pages 5; Gramlich, Schlaglichter 549. 

38 A. Schimmel, Abu’l-Husayn al-Niri, EI viii, 139-140; GAS i, 650; al-Dhahabi, Siyar 
xiv, 70-77; Ta’rikh al-Islam (years 291-300) 66-72; for his short treatise, Magamat al-qulib, 
see P. Nwyia, Textes mystiques inédits 117-143; Gramlich, Alte Vorbilder 11, 381-446. 

39 al-Dhahabi, Siyar xiv, 71; 
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returned to Baghdad, weak and partially blind, and met with the 
Sufis forming al-Junayd’s circle in the Shuniiziyya Mosque. He died 
either in the ruins outside Baghdad or after lying unnoticed for days 
in the corner of a mosque, or by another account, of self-inflicted 
wounds received while running barefoot into a freshly cut reedbed in 
a moment of ecstasy.4! 

Two other decisive instances when the government was drawn into 
Sufi quarrels involved al-Hallaj (d. 309/922), who was convicted af- 
ter a public trial and condemned to an excruciating death,42 and 
Abu’l-°Abbas Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Adami, known as Ibn “Ata? 
(d. 309/922), a renowned Hanbali Suf of Baghdad. Ibn °Ata° was at 
first a companion of al-Junayd (d. 297-8/910-11) and then became a 
close friend of al-Hallaj and a rival of Abd Muhammad al-Jurayri (d. 
311/924), al-Junayd’s successor as leader of the Sufi circle of Bagh- 
dad.43 Especially known for his jealous love of God, Ibn “Ata° was 
highly respected among the Sufis for his subtle interpretation of the 
Koran and his deep mystical union with God. He is further said to 
have lost his wife, his ten sons and all his possessions under violent 
circumstances, perhaps when their caravan was ambushed on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca.*4 Possibly against the background of such painful 
experiences, Ibn “Ata° engaged in intra-Sufi controversies, maintain- 
ing, against al-Junayd, that ecstasy was caused by sorrow rather than 
joy, and asserting, against al-Junayd and al-Jurayri, that wealth held 
pride of place over poverty as a Sufi ideal.45 While such heated al- 
tercations earned him the curse of al-Junayd, his public rebuke of the 
vizier Hamid b. al-‘Abbas (d. 311/924) (not °Ali b. “Isa as al-Sarraj 
says), possibly in defense of statements by al-Hallaj, so enraged the 
vizier that he had the outspoken mystic brutally beaten to death.46 

Two other examples, which indicate intense conflict within Sufi 
circles and illustrate the link between Sufi polemics and politics, are 
the earlier cases of Dhiti’l-Niin al-Misri and Abu Sa‘id al-Kharraz. 


41 al-Sarraj, Kitab al-luma‘ 210, 290; Gramlich, Schlaglichter 324, 418. 

42 His case has been studied extensively by L. Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallaj 
(Princeton 1982). See also L. Massignon/L. Gardet, al-Halladj, EI iii, 99-104. 

43 al-Sulami, Tabagat, ed. J. Pedersen, 260-268; ed. N. Shurayba 265-272; al-Dhahabi, 
Siyar xiv, 255-256; Ta°’rikh al-Islam (years 301-320) 247-248; cf. Gramlich, Abu I-‘Abbas b. 
‘Ata’. Sufi und Koranausleger (Stuttgart 1995) 1-10. 

44 al-Ansari, Tabagqat al-siifiyya, ed. “Abd al-Hayy-i Habibi (Kabul 1340) 295; ‘Attar, 
Tadhkira ii, 68. 

45 al-Makki, Quit al-qulib i, 201; Gramlich, Die Nahrung der Herzen i, 74. 

46 Arberry, Pages 9; Gramlich, Schlaglichter 555; al-Dhahabi, Siyar xiv, 256; Ta’ rikh 
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Dhi’!-Nin (d. at Jiza between 245/859 and 248/862) lived mainly in 
Lower-Egypt (Misr). He visited Mecca and traveled extensively in 
Palestine and Syria, becoming familiar with yrian asceticism.47 His 
most influential contributions to Sufism remain his teaching on ec- 
stasy (wajd) and gnosis (ma‘rifa), and his description of the soul’s 
journey to God along a path of stages and states, frequently called 
the ‘seven steps’ of the Sufi path. He defined the Sufi gnostics 
( “arifiin) as those who exist in God and contemplate His Face within 
their hearts, so that He reveals Himself to them in a way not accor- 
ded to others. Although Dhi’l-Niin’s notion of ma‘rifa seems to re- 
flect his own mystical experience of inner religious knowlege of 
God, later Persian mystics tended to view him as an early Muslim 
exponent of a Hellenistic theory of gnosis.48 During his lifetime he 
met with opposition from the Mu‘tazila and from the Maliki jurists 
of Egypt, among them °Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Hakam (d. 214/829) 
who condemned him for public teaching about mystical experience. 
The Mut‘tazila forced him to leave Egypt in 228/843 during the 
mihna. He was brought to Samarra? to preach at the court of caliph 
al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61) and may have been imprisoned in 
Baghdad for a short while, presumably for maintaining the ‘uncre- 
atedness’ of the Koran. After being released on al-Mutawakkil’s or- 
ders, he returned to Egypt. The case of Dhu’l-Nin illustrates the 
controversial nature of the knowledge the Sufis claimed to have re- 
ceived as intuition and inner revelation. 

Abi Sa‘id al-Kharraz (d. in Egypt in 286/899), a leading figure in 
the Sufi circles of Baghdad, became an outstanding exponent of 
classical Sufi theory and was called ‘the tongue of Sufism’ by his 
contemporaries. Born in Baghdad, al-Kharraz studied with promi- 
nent Sufis of his time and traveled extensively, visiting the major 
Muslim cities of Iraq, Syria, Arabia and Egypt, as well as Jerusalem 
in Palestine and Qayrawan in North Africa.49 Al-Kharraz’s life and 
work as a Sufi author were marked by polemics and persecution. He 


47 G. Béwering, Du’l-Nian Mesri, Encyclopaedia Iranica vii, 572-573. 

48 Boéwering, Mystical Vision 50-54. Yahya al-Suhrawardi (d. 587/1191) dubbed the 
wisdom tradition of the ancient sages “the pre-eternal leaven (al-khamira al-azaliyya)” and 
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and continued in the Sufi milieu by Bayazid al-Bastami and al-Kharaqani) and the Greek 
heritage (transmitted through Hermes and integrated into Sufism by Dhi’l-Nin and Sahl al- 
Tustari). 
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was accused of unbelief (kufr) by the scholars of Baghdad because 
they judged expressions he employed in his Kitab al-sirr to be here- 
tical. Probably in 264/878 al-Kharraz was forced to leave his home 
town and take up residence in Mecca where he lived for eleven 
years, until his teachings led to his expulsion by the local governor. 
During the last part of his life al-Kharraz found refuge in Egypt 
where he died in 286/899. He conducted a controversial correspon- 
dence on Sufi doctrine with Ibn °Ata° and al-Nuri, sustained a 
lengthy polemic with the Sufi circles of Damascus concerning the 
nature of the vision of God, and he wrote his Kitab al-kashf wa’l- 
bayan — perhaps a refutation of al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi’s theory of 
sainthood (wildya).59 His case clearly reveals the friction that existed 
within Sufi circles over the issue of the precise nature of visionary 
experiences. 

Al-Kharraz endeavored to synthesize theories of ecstatic mysti- 
cism with the traditional teachings of Islamic religious law. He 
maintained that the esoteric meaning of scripture and law had to be 
authenticated by their literal sense and he upheld the superiority of 
prophetical over mystical knowledge. He grounded such Sufi practi- 
ces as recollection of God (dhikr) and listening to Koran recital 
(samda‘) in the regular and proper performance of five-fold daily 
prayer. Al-Kharraz developed the influential mystical theory of al- 
fana’ wa’l-baqa’ (self-obliteration and subsistence in God), which 
became a watchword of Sufism for the apex of mystical experience, 
combining mystical knowledge as anamnesis of the primordial co- 
venant (alastu bi-rabbikum) with the vision of God (ru’ya).5! 
Through this theory he refined the Sufi argument favoring the substi- 
tution of divine attributes for human qualities in the experience of 
mystical union — a view condemned as heresy by later generations 
but one which remained influential in Sufi circles for many 
centuries. 

The common denominator for both the intramural rivalries be- 
tween Sufi ascetics and mystics and their external conflicts with the 
scholars of law and religion seems to have been the claim to recipro- 
cal love between God and the mystic, particularly when such a claim 
was made publicly. Once the notion of mystic insight, whether vi- 
sionary experience of God or symbolically-mediated encounter with 
the divine presence, became a public scandal, the Sufis were con- 
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fronted with persecution by the populace and prosecution by the 
government. As long as their teachings were confined within their 
own circles, the Sufis managed to find ways of peaceful coexistence 
with both the government and society at large. As soon as they pro- 
claimed their teachings in public, however, they came into serious 
conflict with the authorities, as the trial and crucifixion of al-Hallaj 
demonstrate most dramatically. 

Subsequent to public exposure, Sufi doctrines were attacked by the 
scholars of law and religion and eventually labelled as heretical. As 
in other areas of religious disputation, the polemical presentation of 
Sufi doctrine for purposes of refutation tended to caricature the actu- 
al teachings and to reinforce the objections raised by the adversaries 
of Sufism. This process can be amply documented with regard to the 
tenets of a group of Sufi theologians known as the Salimiyya, who 
were allied with the Malikis and attacked by the Hanbalis. The case 
of the Salimiyya also shows in quite some detail how Sufi Koran in- 
terpretation, in this case that attributed to their ninth-century forebear 
Sahl al-Tustari, was exploited by opponents of Sufism to formulate 
accusations of heresy and to draw up heresiographical lists of false 
doctrines. Tracing that process requires an understanding of both the 
mystical exegesis of Sahl al-Tustari and its subsequent enshrinement 
and development by the Salimiyya. 


Sahl al-Tustari (d. in Basra in 283/896)52 is remembered in later 
hagiographical literature for his technicolor vision of God’s supreme 
name, written in the sky from east to west in green light,53 and for 
his visionary journeys to Noah’s ark on Mount Qaf and the city of 
the °Ad, built by the Jinn in Yemen.>4 When the Zanj occupied 
Tustar for a short time in 263/877, he was summoned to the camp of 
the Saffarids to cure their ailing leader, Ya‘qub b. al-Layth, who had 
been wounded when defeated by the caliphal regent al-Muwaffaq in 
262/876.55 Expelled from his home town for political or doctrinal 
reasons, Sahl al-Tustari took up residence in Basra early in 263/877, 
though another strand of evidence in the sources would suggest that 
he had already settled there as early as 258/871 when the Zanj 
sacked the town.56 In Basra, Sahl al-Tustari was initially welcomed 
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by Abi Da°iid al-Sijistani (d. 275/889) but, because of his claim to 
be ‘the proof of God’ (hujjat Allah), soon became involved in reli- 
gious controversy with Abu Yahya Zakariya° al-Saji (d. 307/909) 
and Abii ‘Abdallah al-Zubayri (d. 317/929), leading Shafi‘l scholars 
of the city.57 

The central focus of Sahl al-Tustari’s mysticism is the Sufi re- 
collection of God (dhikr), a key practice which he put on a firm theo- 
retical basis. According to the extant biographical sources, all his life 
he observed the method of recollecting God by repeating the mental 
prayer ‘God is my witness’ (Allahu shahidi) and understanding this 
recollection to be his daily nourishment (qt). He interpreted it ex- 
perientially as the breakthrough to God, who effects His own re- 
collection within the mystic’s heart (dhikr Allah bi’llah; al-dhikr 
bi’l-madhkir). Anchoring the foundations of dhikr in the self-revela- 
tion of God at the primordial covenant in pre-existence (alastu bi- 
rabbikum, 7/172), Sahl al-Tustari understood this practice of re- 
collection as anamnesis. The mystic rediscovers that primeval mo- 
ment of humanity before God in the inmost recesses of his soul (sirr 
al-nafs) when he hears Pharaoh’s blasphemous proclamation of his 
own lordship, ‘I am your Lord Most High’ (and rabbukum al-a‘la, 
79/24). Listening to God, the true speaker of the Koran, the mystic 
paradoxically perceives the actual essence of belief flowing from 
Pharaoh’s tongue of unbelief and remembers in his experience the 
moment when God, in pre-existence, affirmed His oneness and lord- 
ship before all humanity. There is only one who can truly say, ‘I am’ 
(ana). This is God Himself, giving expression to the secret of divine 
lordship (sirr al-rubibiyya) as captured by the mystic in the expe- 
rience of recollection.58 

Sahl al-Tustari’s mystical theology is deeply embedded in Koranic 
exegesis, and his interpretation of Koran 7/172, in conjunction with 
79/24, as well as his interpretation of 2/30 in conjunction with 53/13- 
18, and his interpretation of 39/42, all provided focal points of con- 
troversy involving his circle of disciples in Basra. Interpreting Koran 
2/30 and 53/13-18, Sahl al-Tustari developed the idea of ‘the light of 
Muhammad’ (nir Muhammad) to designate the primal man and 
prototypical mystic, conceiving of Muhammad as the column of 
light (‘amid al-nir) standing in primordial adoration of God, the 
crystal which draws the divine light upon itself and projects it onto 
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humanity. In his psychology, Sahl al-Tustari plays on the double 
entendre of nafas (breath; life-breath) and nafs (soul, self) and per- 
ceives the human soul as the theater of a struggle between two anta- 
gonistic tendencies, the spiritual self (nafs al-rih) and the natural 
self (nafs al-tab‘). Interpreting Koran 39/42, Sahl al-Tustari traces 
the two selves to the notion of tawaffi (God’s taking the souls unto 
Himself in death, sleep and mystic ascent) and understands each of 
them as subtle substances, the one luminous, the other coarse.59 

There are only fragmentary source texts which illuminate Sahl al- 
Tustari’s resolution of the central problem of Muslim theology con- 
cerning the interrelation between divine omnipotence and human 
responsibility. From these we can reconstruct his view that God 
creates both good and evil and possesses two kinds of will, divine 
volition (mashi’a) and creative will (irdda). Since human action is 
caused by divine agency, God must possess divine foreknowledge 
(“ilm Allah al-sabiq) of it prior to its actual occurrence. God’s provi- 
dence, made explicit in His commands and prohibitions, parallels 
His guidance, as expressed in His help (ma ‘ina, also termed wildya) 
and protection (‘isma). When man performs an action in conformity 
with the divine commands and prohibitions, he is granted the divine 
succour of God’s ma‘iina, 1.e. divinely conferred success (tawfiq). 
Should he commit an act in opposition to the divine commands and 
prohibitions, man places himself outside the divine custody and is 
deserted by God, who withdraws His ‘isma and forsakes man 
(khidhlan). It is man’s duty to turn to God with thanksgiving when 
he performs a good deed and to seek God’s succour through repen- 
tance when he commits an evil deed. Whether man conforms to, or 
opposes, the divine commands and prohibitions, in each case the 
action itself comes from God, although it is carried out through 
man.©0 

Shortly after his death in Basra, Sahl al-Tustari’s direct disciples 
split into two groups. One group chose Baghdad as the center of their 
activity, either joining the Sufi circle of al-Junayd or associating 
themselves with the Hanbalis in the city’s Muhawwal quarter. The 
other group remained in Basra and found acceptance among the local 
Malikis. It formed the nucleus of a previously-mentioned theological 
school, the Salimiyya, that was organized by Abua’l-Hasan Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. Salim al-Basri (d. 356/967), the son of Sahl al- 
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Tustari’s life-long associate Muhammad b. Salim. The most famous 
exponent of the Salimiyya, however, was Abi Talib al-Makki (d. 
386/996) who, in his Qut al-quliib, frequently cites Abii’|-Hasan as 
‘our shaykh’ and Sahl al-Tustari as ‘our imam’. The Salimiyya, 
which also adopted ideas propagated by Abi Hulman al-Farisi al- 
Dimashai (d. circa 340/951), became the target of a refutation (al- 
Radd ‘ala Ibn Salim) written by the Shafi°i (or Zahiri) Ibn Khafif (d. 
371/981).61 Possibly on the basis of this refutation, a polemical list 
of eighteen objectionable propositions was drawn up in Hanbali 
circles by Ibn al-Farra° (d. 458/1065) and recorded in his Mu‘tamad. 
°Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (d. 561/1167) copied and rejected twelve of 
these propositions in his Ghunya.62 The Mu‘tamad presented the 
teachings of the Salimiyya in a manner guaranteed to appear here- 
tical to those Hanbalis who were intent on casting aspersions on pro- 
ponents of Maliki Sufism. 

Even after a cursory glance at a few of the eighteen propositions, 
one realizes how much such a polemical presentation is a distortion 
of Sahl al-Tustari’s original teachings. In the third proposition of the 
anti-Salimiyya polemic, Sahl al-Tustari’s conception of the light of 
Muhammad is transformed into the anthropomorphic heresy: ‘God 
will be seen on the Day of Resurrection in the form of a Muhammad- 
like human being’. This, in turn, seemed to be reinforced by the sixth 
proposition: “The unbelievers will see God in the world to come 
while He calls them to give account’. In the thirteenth proposition 
Sahl] al-Tustari’s distinction between God’s volition and His creative 
will is misrepresented as introducing finitude into the concept of the 
Creator: ‘The creative will is a branch of the divine volition, and di- 
vine volition is the root of the creative will; the divine volition is 
eternal but the creative will is originated’. Again, this misrepresenta- 
tion appears to find confirmation in the seventeenth proposition: 
‘God has a single divine volition, as He has a single knowledge; but 
He has an (act of) creative will with each expressly willed object’. 
The fifteenth proposition seems to challenge the concept of prophet- 
hood: ‘The Prophet knew the Koran by heart prior to the (call to) 
prophethood and before Gabriel came to him’, an assertion appa- 
rently supported by the ninth propostion: “Gabriel comes to the Pro- 
phet without leaving his (heavenly) place’, and the sixteenth: “God 
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(Himself) recites through the tongue of every Koran reader; when 
one listens to the Koran recitation of a reader, one hears it from 
God’ .63 

In addition to such polemical distortion, charges of heresy against 
Sufis took the form of direct attacks on Sufi Koranic commentary. A 
particularly virulent and enduring line of attack emerged from the in- 
creasing Sunni-Shii polarity. In this regard, some of ‘he harshest cri- 
ticism was reserved for Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami (d. 
412/1021) who dared to integrate a considerable body of Shi‘i mate- 
rial into his two Sufi Koran commentaries and thereby aroused the 
opposition of orthodox scholars. Already during al-Sulami’s lifetime, 
Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Qattan (d. 422/1031) disparaged him as an 
unreliable fabricator.64 Al-Wahidi (d. 468/1076) likened the Haqa’iq 
al-tafsir to unbelief (kufr)® and Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200) attacked 
it in his Talbis Iblis.66 Later authors such as Ibn Taymiyya (d. 
728/1328) in his Fatawa issued highly critical judgements against 
the work.§7 Al-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348) doubted even whether al- 
Sulami ought to be credited with the authorship of the Haqa’iq al- 
tafsir, since in al-Dhahabi’s opinion the work was a compendium of 
distortion and heresy (tahrif wa-qarmata).®8 

In fact, al-Sulami collected hundreds of glosses on the authority of 
Ja°far al-Sadigq (d. 148/765) in his Koran commentaries. The material 
derives from different sources, though much of it is explicitly quoted 
on the authority of two isnads. One isndad 1s traced back through Abi 
Nasr Mansir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Isbahani, Abu’!-Qasim al-Iskandarani 
and Abii Ja‘far al-Malati to the chain of the Shi‘l imams ascending 
from ‘Ali al-Rida (d. 203/818) through Musa al-Kazim (d. 183/799) 
to Ja‘far al-Sadig. The other isnad links al-Sulami to the same Shi‘i 
line of imams through Ahmad b. Nasr al-Dhar‘*, “Abdallah b. 
Ahmad b. ‘Amir and his father. Though al-Daraqutni (d. 385/995), 
Ibn al-Jawzi and al-Dhahabi consider this latter chain totally unreli- 
able, they substantiate a written source (nuskha) and well-known 
volume (juz? mashhir) as the basis for much of the same material at- 
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tributed to Ja°far al-Sadiq.© 

Al-Dhahabi further states that there were three versions of the 
family tradition transmitted by “Ali al-Rida and attributed to Ja°far 
al-Sadiq, one of which was ‘a big volume’ (nuskha kabira) in the 
possession of Ahmad b. ‘Amir al-Ta°i. This information is con- 
firmed by al-Najashi (d. 450/1058) who read the volume (nuskha) 
with his teacher and received an authorization (ijaza) to transmit it. 
The second version was in the hands of “Ali b. Mahdi al-Raqqi, a 
source with which al-Sulami became familiar at Kufa as transmitted 
by Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah b. al-Muttalib al-Shaybani (297- 
387/910-97). The third version was in the possession of Da°id b. 
Sulayman al-Jurjani who is cited in the local history of Qazwin as a 
transmitter of Shi°i material on the authority of “Ali al-Rida, who 
spent time in Qazwin hiding from his enemies. Though not directly 
germane to my argument, it is worth noting that the polemical atti- 
tude of al-Dhahabi and others toward the Shi‘i tradition induced the 
polemicists to record the existence of this line of transmission and to 
establish evidence indicating the appropriation of the Shi‘l tradition 
by Sunni Sufism in Khurasan in the fourth/tenth century.70 

The opponents of Sufism, and the Hanbalis in particular, recog- 
nized the power of Sufi Koran interpretation and combatted it with 
polemical invective that tended both to misconstrue the actual teach- 
ings of the Sufis and to vilify their doctrines. These adversaries per- 
ceived the inner strength of the Sufi hermeneutics, an interpretive 
perspective based on direct access to a deeper level of meaning 
enshrined in the Koran, generally termed bGtin, the ‘inner sense’ of 
the Koran. They also detected the strong link that mutually bound 
Sufis and Shi‘is in their employment of a batin method of Koranic 
interpretation. Discounting the genealogical limitations through 
which the Shi‘is restricted the validity of the batin to authentic 
statements of the imams, the Sufis anchored themselves in the con- 
viction that God continued to communicate directly with his mystical 
elect in the time after the Prophet. They discovered the foundations 
of their election in tawba, their total and unconditional turning to 
God, a movement accepted and rewarded by unequivocal divine self- 
revelation. They remained anchored to this foundation in the face of 
conflict, persecution and accusations of heresy, from both within 


69 G. Boéwering, “The Major Sources of Sulami’s Minor Koran Commentary’, Oriens 
XxXv (1996) 35-56. 
Boéwering, ‘Major Sources’ 52-56. 
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their own circles and beyond, by continuing to elicit from the Koran 
a level of meaning that unearthed treasures of insight. Despite their 
attempts throughout history to appease the scholars of law and reli- 
gion by presenting themselves as law-abiding and tradition- 
respecting Muslims, the Sufis continued to challenge a rigid under- 
standing of the unimpeachable transcendence of God and the finality 
of Muhammad’s prophethood. This challenge was perennially rein- 
forced both by their inner conversion and their belief in the impor- 
tance of continually sending deep resonant probes into the inex- 
haustible text of the Koran. 


APPENDIX 


A note on t-w-b in the Koran 


The various derivatives of the stem f-w-b are cited 87 times in the Koran (63 times in Medinan, 
and 21 times in later Meccan verses) and their earliest occurrence falls in the second Meccan 
period with reference to God’s turning to Adam in forgiveness./! Besides its general use in 
absolute construction, the root displays a characteristic usage in the Koran when joined with 
the prepositions ila and ‘ala. Used with ila, it denotes man’s turning to God in repentance; 
used with ‘ald, it signifies God’s turning to man in forgiveness./2 Allah is tawwab rahim, 
most forgiving and merciful.’3 Though God is always ready to accept repentance, /4 from both 
men and women, /> the Koran does not approve of deathbed repentance. 76 The Koran includes 
a telling example of God’s forgiveness in answer to the repentance of the prophet David’? and 
records Moses’s outcry, ‘I repent to You’, for having requested to look upon God. 78 Honoring 
Moses’s words of repentance, a Meccan sura of the Koran cites the formula, ‘I repent unto You 
and am of the Muslims’, as the expression of a polytheist’s conversion to Islam.’? Just as Mo- 
ses was thrown to the ground before the divine manifestation, so the convert accepts Islam in 


total surrender to God. 


71 Koran 2/37. 

72 Derivatives of the root frequently appear in surah 9 which bears the title al-tawba. For 
a complete list of references for the stem t-w-b and its derivatives in the Koran, see 
Muhammad Fu°ad ‘Abd al-Baqi, al-Mu‘jam al-mufahras fi alfaz al-Qur’an al-karim (Istanbul 
1982) 156-158. 

73 Koran 110/3 (tawwab); 2/37, 54, 128, 160; 9/104, 118; 49/12; 4/16, 64 (tawwab 
rahim); 24/10 (tawwab hakim), cf. the frequent parallel passage ghafur rahim, 2/173 et passim. 

74 Koran 40/3 (gabil al-tawb); cf. 42/25; 9/104. 

75 Koran 9/112 (al-ta’ibiin); 66/5 (al-ta’ibat); 2/222 (al-tawwabin). 

76 Koran 4/18. 

77 Koran 38/24-25 (anaba wa-ghafarnd lahu). 

78° Koran 7/143 (tubtu ilayka). 

79 Koran 46/15 (tubtu ilayka wa-inni min al-muslimin). 
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Reflecting the awareness that repentance is a life-long practice and an abiding attitude of the 
Muslim, the hapax legomenon of a Medinan surah issues the highly intensive command, ‘Be- 
lievers, turn to God in sincere repentance’.89 Sincere repentance for sins committed through 
ignorance®! js preceded by asking forgiveness82 and followed by works of faith.83 In the Ko- 
ran repentance is necessary for a variety of transgressions such as idolatry, hypocrisy, doubting 
revelation, persecuting Muslims, lending money at interest and slandering virtuous women.84 
Repentance is especially required of the Medinan turncoats (al-mundfiqiin) who publicly ac- 
cept Muhammad’s authority yet secretly undermine it,85 and imposed on those who have re- 
sisted Muhammad’s cause by the force of arms.86 Though the Koran leaves no room for re- 
pentance from apostasy,8/ it opens a loophole for an apostate’s recantation.88 This mitigation 
accords with the general tenor of Koranic repentance, encapsulated in the succinct statements, 
‘Whoever repents after his evildoing and makes amends, God will turn toward him’,89 and, 
‘God will turn only toward those who do evil in ignorance and then repent without delay’.90 
The two-sided prepositional construction of the root, denoting God’s act of restoring man to 
divine mercy and man’s act of turning wholeheartedly to God in repentance, signifies a ge- 
nuine conversion, a mutual turning of Creator and creature to one another. Both the origin and 
the terminus of repentance is God. The initiative for tawba is with God, because ‘He turns 
toward them, that they might repent’;9! it becomes complete only when repentance is accepted 
by God, thus reintroducing the creature into the full compact and covenant with Him.92 


80 Koran 66/8 (tawbatan nasithan). 

81 Koran 6/54; 16/120. 

82 Koran 11/3, 52, 61, 90. The prophet Salih’s admonition of his people, the Thamiid, to 
ask forgiveness and repent of their idolatry (11/52, fa’staghfiruhu thumma tibi ilayhi) may 
reflect a pre-Islamic ritual of repentance, requiring intercession and a gesture of remorse before 
one receives pardon. 

83 Koran 25/70-71. 

84 E.g., Koran 9/3; 4/146; 9/126; 85/10; 2/279; 24/5. 

85 Koran 4/145-146. 

86 Koran 5/33-34. 

87 Koran 5/90 (lan tugbala tawbatuhum). 

88 Koran 9/74 (fa-in yatiibit yaku khayran). 

89 Koran 5/39 (fa-man taba min ba‘di zulmihi wa-aslaha fa-inna Allaha yatiibu ‘alayhi). 

90 Koran 4/17 (innamé al-tawbatu ‘ala’ llahi li’l-ladhina ya‘malina al-si’a bi-jahdalatin 
thumma yatiibiina min qarib). 

91° Koran 9:118 (taba ‘alayhim li-yatibit); cf. Muhyi al-Din Ibn al-° Arabi, al-Futahat al- 
makkiyya (Cairo 1329) 11, 144. 

92 The Koran employs the root n-d-m nine times to denote either the act of remorse and 
regret (al-nidama) or to express a person's attitude of feeling vexed at having done (or hidden) 
an evil deed. Thus, after killing his brother Cain became one of those who repent (al-nddimin, 
5/31). The use of al-nidama and al-nadimin, however, neither includes a person’s explicit act 
of turning to God nor connotes the reciprocity found in the root t-w-b which entails the mutual 
turning of Creator and creature to one another (for references to the stem n-d-m in the Koran, 
see ‘Abd al-Baqi, al-Mu‘jam al-mufahras 691). On the other hand, the derivatives of the root 
n-w-b, used 19 times in the Koran (see ‘Abd al-Baqi, al-Mu‘jam al-mufahras 722), stress the 
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Three issues related to the notion of tawba that are not treated in the preceeding discussion 
are: (1) the linguistic question of why Arabic usage did not follow the laws of Semitic sound- 
shift when it adopted t-w-b with regard to its Syriac/Aramaic and Hebrew equivalents;?3 (2) 
the historical phenomena of the Shi‘i Arab tawwabiin, who sacrificed their lives for the failure 
of the community to fulfil its obligation to Husayn, the Prophet’s grandson, and of the Sunni 
Arab tawwabiin, mentioned by al-Mas‘idi as a detachment of police who were recruited from 
a group of former thieves who had repented of their past misbehavior;?4 and (3) the theologi- 
cal discussion of the Mu‘tazila about tawba, ranging from its origins in the Kitab al-tawba 
ascribed to Wasil b. “Ata? (d. 131/748 )95 to the disquisitions in the Mughni of Qadi ‘Abd al- 
Jabbar (d. 415/1025)96 including the illustrations found in the Kitab al-tawba of Ibn Abi’!- 
Dunya (d. 281/894)?7 and the Hanbali treatise Kitab al-tawwabin of Ibn Qudama (d. 
620/1223).98 


creature’s turning to God in repentance without, however, implying the reciprocity included in 
the use of t-w-b. Rather, as shown by the example of David, 38/24-25, derivatives of the 
frequently cited stem gh-f-r in the Koran (see “Abd al-Baqi, al-Mu‘jam al-mufahras 499-503), 
denoting God’s forgiveness, express the Creator’s turning to the creature, thereby establishing 
the divine response to the human act of repentance. 

93 Hebrew teshibah; Aramaic tethabah. 

94 Though the term tawwabiin has a Koranic origin (2/222), it is used with particular 
connotations in the historical sources; cf. al-Tabari, Ta’rikh al-rusul wa’l-mulik (Cairo 
1387/1967) v, 551-563; Ibn Kathir, Al-biddya wa’l-nihdaya viii, 250-253; 254-259; al-Mas‘iidi, 
Murij al-dhahab, ed. B. de Meynard (Paris 1877) v, 217-223. 

95 For the Kitab al-tawba ascribed to Wasil b. ‘Ata’, see GAS i, 596; van Ess, Theologie 
und Gesellschaft v, 137. 

96 ¢Abd al-Jabbar b. Ahmad al-Asadabadi, al-Mughni fi awab al-tawhid wa’l-‘adl (Cairo 
1960-65) xiv (1385/1965) 311-461. 

97 For the Kitab al-tawba of Ibn Abi’l-Dunya, ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad al-Qurashi, see 
A.J. Arberry, ‘Ibn Abi’l-Dunya on Penitence’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1951) 48- 
63; cf. GAL i, 153-154; S i, 247-248; Reinhard Weipert und Stefan Weninger, ‘Die erhaltenen 
Werke des Ibn Abi d-Dunya’, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft cxlvi 
(1996) 449. 

98 Ibn Qudama, Kitab al-tawwabin, ed. G. Makdisi (Damascus 1961). 
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Contrary to all appearances, Sufism and the Mu‘tazila share com- 
mon roots. Al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728), considered one of the 
founding fathers of Sufism,! is known to have been the teacher of 
Wasil b. ‘Ata°, who is associated with the origins of the Mu‘tazila. 
Although the Mu‘tazila were not the major recipients of Hasan’s re- 
ligious legacy — ascetico-mystical ideas (ikhlas, ‘ishq) flourished in 
particular in the circle of Hasan’s student ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd 
and the Bakriyya2 — nevertheless there were some Mu‘tazila who 
wore the woolen Sufi frock and manifested ascetic traits. 

When, in the wake of the fall of the Barmakids (187/803), the ahl 
al-hadith gained influence over Hariin al-Rashid, the Mu‘tazili poet 
Abi ‘Amr Kulthiim al-°Attabi (d. probably 208/823) who sought the 
favour of the caliph began to ‘wear wool (yalbis al-siuf) and dis- 
played asceticism’.3 As Sufi tendencies increased yet further, an 
Iranian preacher of Mu‘tazili persuasion, Abu’l-Sari Mansir b. 
‘Ammar al-Sulami, enjoyed an even greater popularity than 
Kulthtm.4 Abii ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Sulami has included him in his 
collection of Sufi lives.5 

In addition to these developments, the occurrence of the civil war 
between al-Amin and his brother al-Ma°min brought about a certain 


1 Cf. Abi Talib al-Makki, Qiat al-quliib: ‘Al-Hasan was the first who revealed the path 
of this science’ (cf. Richard Gramlich, Die Nahrung der Herzen. Abi Talib al-Makkis Qit al- 
qulub, eingeleitet, iibersetzt und kommentiert, i-iv (Stuttgart 1992) i, 14. See also ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab al-Sha‘rani, al-Tabaqat al-kubra (Cairo n.d.) i, 25. 

2 The Bakriyya were followers of Bakr b. Ukht ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd, the nephew of 
*Abd al-Wahid; see Josef van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jh. Hidschra. Eine 
Geschichte des religidsen Denkens im friihen Islam, 1-vi (Berlin-New York 1991-7) ii, 108- 
118. The Mu‘tazili leader Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir disputed with Bakr (van Ess, op. cit. ii, 109). 

Al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta°’rikh Baghdad, 1-14 (Cairo 1349/1931) xii, 488; van Ess, 
op. cit. 11, 100 f.) 

4 Ibid. iii, 102 ff. 

3 Abii “Abd al-Rahman al-Sulami, Tabagat al-siifiyya, ed. Nir al-Din Shurayba (Cairo 
1372/1953) 130-6, no. 17. 
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modification of Mu‘tazili theology in the direction of Sufism.6 The 
protagonist in this process was the founder of the Baghdadi school of 
the Mu‘tazila, Abi Sahl Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir (d. 210/825). Among 
his students Ibn al-Mu‘tamir attracted certain people who are desig- 
nated in a Mu‘tazili text’? as siifiyyat al-mu‘tazila. One of these 
Mu‘tazili Sufis was Abi ‘Imran al-Raqashi,Abi’1-Qasim al-Balkhi8 
who declared paid labour forbidden and considered the Islamic 
community to be a ‘house of disbelief’. The prohibition of paid la- 
bour, tahrim al-makdsib, was known in Sufism as a manifestation of 
extreme trust in God as preached by the Khurasanian ascetic Shaqiq 
al-Balkhi (d. 194/809-10). Certain of these Sufis also eschewed the 
pursuit of kasb on the grounds of religious scrupulosity (wara‘), 
since they considered everything in the dar al-islam to be corrupt 
and illegitimate. Thus, they viewed the gains of their mendicant ac- 
tivity as equal to carrion which 1s permissible for the Muslim in an 
emergency situation.? Some of the sifiyyat al-mu‘tazila held anthro- 
pomorphic beliefs. An example is Abt Shu%ayb al-Nasik, who is re- 
ferred to as ‘one of the old Mu‘tazila’ by al-Jahiz and as a sisi by al- 
Ash‘ari.10 He believed that God shows emotion; that He becomes 
glad or angry depending on the behaviour of man. The image of God 
thus constructed was far removed from that of the ‘orthodox’ 
Mu‘tazila. 

The sifiyyat al-mu‘tazila denied the legitimacy of political autho- 
rity by arguing that as long as men knew the laws and kept them, a 
ruler was superfluous.!! Besides Abi ‘Imran, Pseudo-Nashi° also 
mentions Fadl al-Hadathi, a student of al-Nazzam,!2 as a member of 
this group. 

Ibn Khabit, a Mu‘tazili of Baghdad (d. between 227/842 and 
232/847), who is often mentioned along with Fadl al-Hadathi, ge- 
nerally subscribed to the theological views of their teacher al- 


6 Van Ess, op. cit. iii, 106 f. 

7 The author (Pseudo-Nashi*) of this text, who wrote shortly before 236/850-1, is 
possibly identical with Ja‘far b. Harb. For the Arabic text on the sifiyyat al-mu‘tazila see Josef 
van Ess, Frithe mu‘tazilitische Hdresiographie. Zwei Werke des Nasi’ al-Akbar (Wiesbaden 
1971), Arabic part. 

Al-Hakim al-Jushami, Fadl al-i‘tizal wa-tabaqat al-mu‘tazila, in Abt’1-Qasim al- 
Balkhi, Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar, al-Hakim al-Jushami, ed. Fu°ad al-Sayyid (Tunis 1974) 284, 4, 
van Ess, op. cit. ili, 131. 

Ibid. iii, 133. 

10 Ibid. iii, 143. 

11 Pseudo-Nashi®, translated in van Ess, op. cit. v, 329 f., text xvii, 1. 

12 Van Ess, op. cit. iii, 132, 436. 
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Nazzam. However, Ibn Khabit and Fadl believed in the transmigra- 
tion of souls.!3 Fadl, advocating an even more extreme form of 
tanasukh than Ibn Khabit, believed that the souls of the damned 
could be reincarnated not only in animals but even in plants and 
stones.!4 Fadl and Ibn Khabit, who of course were excommunicated 
by the Mu‘tazila, also shared the belief that Jesus was ‘logos’, hav- 
ing been created as the first being and standing between the world 
and God. They viewed Jesus as their exemplary model rather than 
Muhammad whom they allegedly criticized for his numerous mar- 
riages.!5 According to them, Jesus directs the world, as a temporal, 
anthropomorphic deity, a demiurge or a second God of the 
creation. 16 

However, as the Mu‘tazila and the ahl al-sunna wa’l-jama‘a de- 
veloped into separate denominations, with the Sufis by and large 
being members of the Sunni community, their common heritage was 
soon lost sight of. Traces of a corps of Sufis within the Mu‘tazila 
cease to be discernible. The Sufis criticized the Mu‘tazila for their 
disagreement with Sunni doctrine. As a result, the Sufis experienced 
the repercussions of their criticism just as any other Sunni Muslim 
might, but at the same time they were also criticized for some of the 
distinctive views they held as Sufis. 


One of the centers of Mu‘tazili power at the time when Sufism first 
made its appearance as a distinct religious movement was Baghdad. 
While the Mu‘tazili theologians had allied themselves with the 
©Abbasid caliphs since al-Ma°min, the Sufi community of Baghdad 
was grouped around men like Bishr b. al-Harith al-Hafi, a former 
hadith-scholar.!17 Bishr, of Khurasanian origin, lived well into the 


13 Tanasukh; van Ess, op. cit. iii, 435. 

14 Ibid. iii, 436. 

13 Tbid. iii, 437. 

16 Ibid. iii, 438. 

17 Bishr was born near Marw in 150/767 or 152/769 and he died 226/840 or 227/841-2 
in Baghdad. He was regarded as an accomplished mystic by contemporary Sufis such as Yahya 
al-Jalla° and by later ones like Ibn Khafif [Rukn al-Din Yahya b. Junayd-i Shirazi, Strat al- 
shaykh al-kabir Abii ‘Abd Allah Ibn al-Khafif al-Shirazi, ed. A. Schimmel (Ankara 1955) 121 
f., 127]. Yahya al-Shirazi compared Bishr with Dhw’l-Nin and Sahl al-Tustari [Abi Nasr al- 
Sarraj, Al-luma‘ fi l-tasawwuf, ed. R.A. Nicholson (London-Leiden 1914)] 184, 22. For Bishr 
see al-Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’rikh vii, 67-80; Abw’l-Faraj “Abd al-Rahman Ibn al-Jawzi, 
Mandaqib Ahmad b. Hanbal, ed. Muhammad Amin al-Khanji (Cairo 1349/1930) 116-120; 
Shams al-Din Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Dhahabi, Siyar a‘lam al-nubala’, ed. 
Shu‘ayb Arna°it et al. i-xxui (Beirut 1401-5/1981-5) x, 469-77; ET, s. v. 
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period of the Mu‘tazili Inquisition, which lasted from about 218/833 
to 237/851, i.e. for almost twenty years. Al-Ma°min and his two 
immediate successors used the inquisition, known as the mihna, to 
impose the view that the Koran was a ‘created’ work. Bishr’s seem- 
ing aloofness when Ahmad b. Hanbal was brought before the Inqui- 
sition exemplifies the lack of Sufi opposition to the Mu‘tazila in the 
early third/ninth century. !8 

Before the mihna many had regarded Bishr, by virtue of his piety 
(wara‘) and asceticism (zuhd), as superior to Ibn Hanbal. However, 
during the ordeal of the Mu‘tazili Inquisition Ibn Hanbal emerged as 
the upholder of the Sunni faith and came to be seen as far excelling 
Bishr. Even Jami, the well-known later Sufi author, admits this: ‘He 
(Bishr) was regarded as greater than Ahmad-i Hanbal until, when the 
fitna of declaring the Koran created occurred, he stayed at home and 
Ahmad stepped forward’ .19 

Both Sufi29 and non-Sufi authors relate how Bishr was scolded for 
his passivity when he was challenged to go out and assist Ibn Hanbal 
(qum bi-na nansur hadha’l-rajul).2! Bishr contented himself with 
praising Ahmad for his allegedly unflinching stance on the Koranic 
issue: His nephew ‘Ali b. Khashram, later one of the teachers of al- 
Junayd,°Abd al-Qadir b. Badran al-Diimi al-Dimashqi22 asked him: 
‘Abii Nasr, why did you not go out to speak on behalf of religion and 
the ahl al-sunna?’ Bishr is said to have replied: ‘Do you expect from 
me the rank of the prophets? My body does not possess the strength 
for this. God protected Ahmad from the front and from the back...’ 23 
Or according to another tradition: ‘Ibn Hanbal was placed inside the 
furnace and he emerged from it as red gold’.24 In private Bishr 


18 In a work by Ibn Khafif of Shiraz, a Sufi who lived in the fourth/tenth century (d. 
371/982), Bishr is depicted as not responding to the efforts of the non-Mu‘tazili caliph al- 
Mu‘ tadid (ruled 892-902) to gain his favours — a story which cannot be true for chronological 
reasons; cf. Muhammad b. Khafif, Kitab al-igtisad in F. Sobiero}, [bn Gafif as-Sirazi und seine 
Schrift zur Novizenerziehung (Kitab al-Iqtisdd). Biographische Studien, Edition und 
Ubersetzung (forthcoming) fasl 47. 

19 ¢Abd al-Rahman-i Jami, Nafahat al-uns min hadarat al-quds, ed. Tawhidipitr 
(Teheran 1336) 48. 

20 ‘Abd Allah-i Ansari, Tabagat ul-siifiyya, ed. Muhammad-i Sarwar-i Mawla°i 
(Teheran 1362) 85. 

21 Tbn al-Jawzi , Managib 119. 

22 Cf. al-Sulami in ‘Abd al-Qadir b. Badran al-Dimi al-Dimashqi, Tahdhib Ta’rikh b. 
°“Asakir, vii vols. (Damaskus 1329-51) iii, 229. 

23 Ibn al-Jawzi, Mandgqib 118. 

24 al-Dhahabi, Siyar xi, 197. Al-Dhahabi has the following variant: ‘When Ahmad was 
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expressed his full agreement with Ahmad’s stance on the Koranic 
issue. “Abd Allah, a son of Ibn Hanbal, relates that when his father 
was beaten, Bishr was told by his students: ‘If only you had gone 
forth’, and he said: ‘I support what Ahmad says’ (inni ‘ala qawl 
Ahmad).25 

Another way Bishr expressed his support for Ibn Hanbal’s stand- 
point was by reproaching companions of the latter — and of his own 
— who had given up their resistance to acknowledging the Mu‘tazili 
dogma of khalq al-qur’an. Of the religious dignitaries who surren- 
dered under duress it was Abi Nasr al-Tammar?6 and three other 
eminent hadith-scholars whose defection, we are told, had distressed 
Ibn Hanbal the most. Ibn Hanbal declared that henceforth, hadith 
should not be copied from al-Tammar, a transmitter from Malik. A 
nephew of Bishr, Abu Hafs, reports that his uncle asked him about 
‘news of Abii Nasr’ (al-Tammar), on the day when the latter was 
summoned to the palace of Ishaq b. Ibrahim, the amir of Baghdad. 
Abi Hafs is quoted as replying that al-Tammar ‘answered’ (i.e. that 
he acknowledged the dogma) and that Bishr had him repeat this a 
number of times, until Bishr exclaimed: ‘How beautiful this beard 
would be if it were coloured — i.e. with blood — and if he had not 
answered until he was killed’.27 Tradition also has it that Bishr ex- 
pressed regret for having allegedly been incapable of assisting 
Ahmad in his ‘ordeal’28 and that he envied Ibn Hanbal for the 
staunchness he is reported to have shown in his defense of the Sunni 


taken out to be flogged, they went to Bishr b. al-Harith saying: “It is incumbent upon you that 
you speak.” He said: “Is it that you want me to adopt the stand of the prophets? I am not up to 
it.”’ (laysa dha ‘indt ); ibid. xi, 254. 

25 Ibn al-Jawzi, Mandagqib 118. That Bishr defended Ibn Hanbal for the latter’s view on 
the nature of the Koran is also implied in a report included in al-Dhahabi’s biography of Bishr 
(Siyar x, 473 f.): “A student of Bishr said to “Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Hatim: ‘Someone 
reported to Bishr while I was present: “It was said to that man — and he meant Ahmad b. 
Hanbal: ‘Is God not eternal and everything beside him is created?’ And Bishr did not leave this 
man alone, discoursing (yatakallam) until he said: ‘No, everything is created except the 
Koran’””’. 

26 Abii Nasr al-Tammar as well is known to have associated with Bishr. He reports (Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Mandaqib 117) that Bishr came to him during the days of the mihna when Ahmad was 
flogged and said: ‘Abi Nasr, this man today performs a work of which men at large are 
incapable (‘ajaza ‘anhu 'I-khalq)’. 

27 Cf. ibid. 386, and the following variant: “Would that their heads were tinged with their 
blood and that they had not answered’ (al-Dhahabi, Siyar xi, 323). 

28 Abi’l-Haytham, the ‘worshipper’ (al-‘abid), reports that a man came to Bishr 
informing him that by that moment Ahmad had already been flogged seventeen times. Bishr 
extended his leg and looking down at his feet, exclaimed: ‘How ugly is this foot since it does 
not bear a chain for having supported this man’ (Ibn al-Jawzi, Mandgqib 119). 
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Whereas on the whole the Sufis apparently did not show any note- 
worthy opposition to the Mu‘tazili-backed regime in Baghdad, or, 
for that matter, any active solidarity with Ibn Hanbal who was per- 
ceived as the standard-bearer of Sunni doctrine, they soon began, 
possibly by way of compensation, to honour and glorify Ibn Hanbal. 
Thus, on the authority of Bishr, the Sufi author Abt’1-Hasan ‘Ali b. 
Jahdam (d. 414/1023) transmits a lengthy description by Sufyan al- 
Thawri of the virtues of the fata, i.e. the chivalrous young man. 
Bishr concludes the quotation of Sufyan by designating Ibn Hanbal 
as a man in whom all the characteristics of chivalry (futuwwa) were 
united.30 Yahya al-Jalla°, who was a disciple of Bishr and a leading 
Syrian Sufi shaykh,3! acknowledged the spiritual superiority of Ibn 
Hanbal over his Sufi companions, Yahya al-Jalla° “Abd al-Wahhab 
al-Warraq32 as emerges from a report with an isnad of Abi Nu‘aym, 
recorded by Ibn al-Jawzi. 

By means of this hagiographical activity, Ibn Hanbal is finally ele- 
vated to the rank of one of the guardian saints of Baghdad. Al- 
Sulami mentions Ibn Hanbal among the four awliya’? whose tombs in 
Baghdad were believed to guard its population against affliction 
(hum hisn lahum ‘an kull balaya). The other saints are Ma‘rif al- 
Karkhi, Bishr al-Hafi, and Mansir b. “Ammar.33 

The Sufis also transmitted statements of Ibn Hanbal reflecting an 
awareness of the crucial importance of his stance on the Koranic 
issue,34 as well as sayings ascribed to him concerning renunciation 


29 Cf. ibid. 119 f. 

30 Ibid. 120. 

31 al-Sarraj (al-Luma‘ 184, 22) mistakenly claims that Yahya’s son Aba ‘Abd Allah (d. 
306/918) was the disciple of Bishr (the chronological error is pointed out by al-Sulami in Ibn 
Badran, Tahdhib iui, 233). 

32 A certain Abii Hafs of Tarsus relates (Ibn al-Jawzi, Managqib 196 f.) that he and Yahya 
al-Jalla° ‘who was said to be one of the abdal’ went to Ibn Hanbal and asked him what it is 
that softens the heart (bi-ma talin al-qulib). Ibn Hanbal replied: ‘My son, it is through eating 
ritually pure food’. The visitors then put the same question to Bishr and a certain ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab al-Warraq. They both intended to quote Koran 13/28 (‘Do not the hearts come to rest 
through the remembrance of God?’) but upon hearing Ibn Hanbal’s answer, they admitted that 
his reply was the best: ‘He has expressed the essential’ (ja’a bi’l-aslja’aka bi’l-jawhar). The 
answers Bishr and ‘Abd al-Wahhab gave stressing activities of the heart rather than matters of 
ritual, distinguish these men as members of a religious group separate from Ibn Hanbal. 

33 [bn al-Jawzi, Mandqib 145. 

34 Ahmad b. Abi’l-Hawari, a Syrian Sufi, relates a tradition concerning Ibn Hanbal’s 
mihna: ‘Since I became embroiled in this matter, I have not heard a more powerful word than 
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(zuhd). In addition, Sufi stories about Ibn Hanbal’s heavenly 
rewards, narrated in the form of dreams, are numerous. One example 
is a story related by Ibn Khafif, in which Ibn Hanbal appears to one 
of his followers in a dream. Ibn Hanbal struts with the gait of ‘the 
servants of Paradise’ and he is quoted as saying that God adorned 
him with a crown and dressed him with golden shoes for having 
declared: “The Koran is My [God’s] speech’ .35 

Another story describes how ‘Ali b. al-Muwaffaq (d. 265/878-9), a 
Sufi from Baghdad, had a vision of Paradise. Here he sees Ibn 
Hanbal being honoured along with two other Sufis of Baghdad, 
Bishr and Ma‘rif al-Karkhi. Ibn Hanbal stands at the gate of Para- 
dise and is ordered to look at the faces of the people of the Sunna 
and to decide whom to admit. Bishr, for his part, is seated at a table- 
cloth, served by two angels with food and drink, as a reward for hav- 
ing departed from this world hungry and thirsty. Ma‘rif is situated at 
the center of the Garden. His eyes are fixed on the Throne and he 
gazes at the Lord, this being his reward for having served God while 
longing to behold Him.36 

A nephew of Ma‘rif al-Karkhi tells how one time when he was 
asleep during the period of the mihna, Moses and Jesus appeared 
before him. They joined Ibn Hanbal, the bearers of God’s Throne 
and all the (other) angels, in declaring that the Koran was ‘the un- 
created word of God’.37 In their dreams the Sufis also saw Ibn 


that of a bedouin who spoke to me at Rahbat Tawgq (on the Euphrates). He said: ‘Ahmad, if 
God kills you, you die a martyr, and if you live, you live in praise’ (al-Dhahabi, Siyar xi, 241). 
Fath b. Shakhraf, a student of another Syrian Sufi, ‘Abd Allah b. Khubayq al-Antaki, relates a 
similar story about Ibn Hanbal: ‘When Ibn Hanbal was in prison, awaiting his public 
punishment, one night a man appeared to him asking him to persevere because he would be 
rewarded with Paradise.’ [Abt Nu‘aym, Hilyat al-awliya’ wa-tabagat al-asfiya°’, x vols. 
(Beirut 1967/1387) ix, 193]. 

35 Cf. Sirat-i Ibn Khafif 169, 3-170,15; Ibn al-Jawzi, Manaqib 439. 

36 al-Dhahabi, Siyar xi, 349; also Ibn al-Jawzi, Mandgqib 443. In a similar story which 
was quite popular among 3rd/4th-century Sufis (Abi Nu‘aym, Hilya ix, 190), Ibn Hanbal is 
associated with Bishr as well as with Sufyan al-Thawri. The transmitter, Abi “Abd Allah b. 
Khuzayma, says that Ibn Hanbal told him in a posthumous dream that he was rewarded by God 
in Paradise for maintaining that the Koran is God’s uncreated word. According to this story, in 
Paradise Ibn Hanbal also meets Sufyan, whose prayer he used to recite during his lifetime. 
Sufyan has grown two green wings by means of which he flies from date-palm to date-palm. 
After giving information about the fortunes of another inhabitant of Paradise, ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
al-Warraq, Ibn Hanbal explains how God treated Bishr: ‘God said to me: “Well done, you and 
those who are like Bishr.” I left Bishr before the Almighty and in front of him there was a 
table-cloth [covered with] food, and turning to him, the Almighty said: “Eat, you who did not 
eat, and drink, you who did not drink, and live in ease, you who did not live in ease.” 

37 Abii Nu‘aym, Hilya ix, 193. 
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Hanbal seated together with his opponent Ibn Abi Du’ad (d. 
240/854), the Mu‘tazili leader and closest confidant of al-Ma°min. 
The two men were in the presence of Muhammad who was praising 
the one and condemning the other. The Sufi Ibn Abi’1-Ward is repor- 
ted to have heard Yahya al-Jalla° say:38 ‘I saw the Prophet in a 
dream standing at Siniyyat al-Karkh, with Ibn Abi Du’ad sitting on 
his left site and Ahmad b. Muhammad sitting on his right. The Pro- 
phet turned to Ibn Abi Du’ad and said: ‘If they disbelieve it, we shall 
appoint a people who do not disbelieve it, and he pointed at Ahmad 
b. Hanbal’.39 

The hagiographical assimilation of Ibn Hanbal’s image by a cer- 
tain traditionalist brand of Sufism was facilitated through correspon- 
dences between Sufi teachings and Ibn Hanbal’s attitudes towards 
poverty, tawakkul and zuhd. Likewise, the high respect in which he 
seems to have held certain Sufis of his time may have encouraged 
the process. He is said to have turned to Abt Hamza al-Baghdadi (d. 
289/902), a companion of Sari al-Saqati and Abu Turab al- 
Nakhshabi, and asked him to answer questions in his gathering (ajib 
ya sift).4° Ibn Hanbal considered Bishr al-Hafi as one of the saints 
(abdal) of his time ‘who was only comparable to “Amir b. Qays, the 
lover of Layla, as they both were perfect in their renunciation of the 
world’.4! Similarly, it 1s reported that Ibn Hanbal’s eyes were 
‘bathed in tears’ when mention was made of the nakedness and the 
perseverance in poverty (‘uryuhii wa-sabruhii) of the pious ascetics 
al-Fudayl b. “Iyad and Fath al-Mawsili.42 

However, Ibn Hanbal’s sympathy with Sufism had its distinct li- 
mits, as is clear from the advice he gave his followers not to asso- 
ciate with al-Muhasibi. Nevertheless, Ibn Hanbal was once moved to 
tears when he heard this Sufi theorist deliver a sermon on mysti- 
cism.43 


The only Sufi who physically suffered for his refusal to acknowledge 
the dogma of khalq al-qur’an seems to have been the famous Egyp- 


38 [bn al-Jawzi, Mandgqib 445. 

39 As a variant of the story (Ibn al-Jawzi, op. cit. 444) explains, this remark refers to 
Koran 6/89: ‘These are the ones to whom we have given the book, the judgement and the 
prophethood’. 

40 Ansari, Tabaqat 148. 

41 Ibn Badran, Tahdhib ii, 233. 

42 Ibn al-Jawzi, Mandagib 273. 

43° Ibid. 186. 
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tian mystic Dhi’l-Nin who died in 245/860. Both al-Ansari44 and 
Jami45 transmit a report by the Syrian Sufi shaykh Ibrahim b. Dawid 
al-Qassar al-Raqqi.Abu ‘Abd Allah b. al-Jalla°46 In the report al- 
Raqqi relates: 

‘At the time when “the Koran was declared to be created” and Ahmad b. Hanbal was in 
prison, people reported that Dhu’l-Nun al-Misri (as well) was being taken to the caliph’s 
prison to force him declare that the Koran is created. I had heard of Dht’l-Niin’s reputation, 
and the people were going to look at him. At the time I was a child. I also went to look at him, 
at the bridge of Manbij. When I beheld him he appeared wretched in my eyes, for indeed he 
was wretched in terms of his outer appearance. I said to myself: “Can this be Dhu’1-Niin who 
has so great a name and reputation?” Dhu’!-Nin immediately turned his face to me in the 
midst of the large crowd and said: “Boy, when God turns away from a servant, the servant’s 
tongue becomes long in criticizing the Friends of God.” I fell into a swoon and they poured 
water over me to bring me back to consciousness. When I stood up, I was a Sufi’.47 Al- 
Dhahabi also adduces a report about Ibn Hanbal and Dhi’1-Nin being in prison together, and 
indicates that the reason for the imprisonment of the mystic was his declared conviction that 
‘the Koran is the uncreated word of God’.48 

In one story in his Jabaqgat Ansari al-Harawi seems to imply that 
Dhu’l-Nin was more consistent and radical in his opposition to 
Mu‘tazili rule. It is insinuated that whereas Ibn Hanbal in principle 
considered himself obliged to obey the commands of the ‘sultan’, 
Dhi’1-Niin felt free of such constraints 49 As a matter of fact, in one 


44 Ansari, Tabaqat 19; 409. 

45 Jami, Nafahat 166. 

46 al-Raqqi was a student of al-Junayd and Abia ‘Abd Allah b. al-Jalla°, the son of a 
disciple of Bishr. Given that al-Raqqi died at a very advanced age in 326/937, his claim that as 
a small child he had seen Dhi’!-Nin cannot be ruled out on chronological grounds. On al- 
Raqqi see Abii’1-Qasim ‘Abd al-Karim al-Qushayri, al-Risdla ft’l-tasawwuf (Cairo 1359/1940) 
27. 

47 Ansari, Tabagat 409. This coercion to which Dhii’l-Nin was subjected to make him 
acknowledge the Mu‘tazili dogma should be distinguished from the persecution he suffered 
towards the end of his life (possibly as late as 244/858). Probably because of his mystical 
teachings (al-Sulami calls him the first person to speak about the mystical states and stations in 
Egypt), he provoked the wrath of the authorities and, having been dubbed a zindiq, he was 
evicted by the Egyptian ‘ulama’ (al-Dhahabi, Siyar xi, 534). He was brought before al- 
Mutawakkil in 244 A.H., under orders to be killed but won over the caliph by means of his 
effective preaching (ibid. 535). 

48 Ibid. xi, 535. 

49 ‘Dhi’l-Nian al-Misri was in prison with Ahmad b. Hanbal at the time of the mihna to 
do with declaring the Koran created. One day when evening arrived, extending his hand and 
removing his chains and fetters, he went up to Ahmad and said: “Will you come along?” He 
replied: “No, because I am in the prison of the sultan”. This (he answered) because Ahmad was 
in prison because he was a Koran-reciter. Dhii’1-Niin then left Baghdad and performed the 
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of his credos,59 Ibn Hanbal defines the faith as including the re- 
quirement ‘to persevere under the banner of the sultan whatever jus- 
tice or injustice he may perpetrate’ (wa’l-sabr tahta liwa’ al-sultan 
‘ala ma kan minhii min ‘adl aw jawr). 


Another setting for conflict between the Mu‘tazila and Sufism was 
fourth/tenth-century Shiraz5! The Mu‘tazili man of letters al- 
Muhassin al-Tanikhi mentions that the Sufis in this city were num- 
bered in the thousands and that their chief was ‘Ibn Khafif al- 
Baghdadi’.52 Ibn Khafif had already come into contact with the 
Mu‘tazila around 300/900 when, as a very young man, he was pre- 
sent at a debate between Abu’l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari and the Mu‘tazila 
of Basra. On this occasion al-Ash‘ari displayed his mastery of theo- 
logy and his rhetorical skill, and is meant to have outwitted the 
Mu‘tazila. Ibn Khafif claimed to have become al-Ash‘ari’s student 
(kuntu ashabuhi) thereafter.53 His life-long adherence to the theo- 
logical doctrine of al-Ash‘ari is attested by al-Baqillani (d. 
403/1013).54 

Thus, Ibn Khafif had a negative attitude towards the Mu‘tazila 
which is evident in the biography, Sirat-i Ibn Khafif, which his 
disciple “Ali al-Daylami composed about him. His derision is direc- 
ted at a Mu‘tazili theologian who, for some time, gave instruction to 
the Saffarid ruler “Amr b. al-Layth.55 In Ibn Khafif’s biography the 
theologian in question teaches that it is Iblis who wills evil56 and 
thus appears to subscribe to the Mu‘tazili tenet of a relative freedom 
of the human will and the corollary belief in the justice of God (asl 
al-‘adl) who does not will evil. “Amr is then portrayed as having re- 
futed the doctrines of his erstwhile teacher by dint of his intelligence. 
He remains loyal to the teachings of Sunni orthodoxy and in the end 


morning prayer (namaz-i bamddad) in Egypt. He turned his face round and said: “Pray for 
Ahmad!” (Ansari, Tabaqat 19). 
50 Ibn al-Jawzi, Mandgqib 176. 
51 For an overall picture of the Mu‘tazila under the Bayids see Heribert Busse, Chalif 
und Grofkdnig. Die Bityiden im Iraq (945-1055) (Beirut 1969) 437-447. 
2 Abii °Ali al-Muhassin b. °Ali al-Taniikhi al-Qadi, Nishwar al-muhadara, viii vols., ed. 
© Abbiid al-Shaliji (n. p. 1972/1392) iui, 228. 
53 Aba’l-Qasim ‘Ali b. al-Hasan b. Hibat Allah Ibn ‘Asakir, Tabyin kadhib al-muftari fi- 
ma nusiba ila’l-imam Abi’l-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (Beirut 1399/1979) 94-97. 
54 Aba’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Tilimsani al-Maqqari, Azhar al- 
riydd fi akhbar ‘lyad, ed. Mustafa al-Saqqi et al. (Cairo 1358/1939) iui, 80. 
5 Cf. Sirat-i Ibn Khafif 186-9, fasl 21. 
56 Ibid. 188. 
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orders the theologian to be flogged and driven out of town.°7 

When the Shii sultan of the dynasty of the Al Biya ‘Adud al- 
Dawla (d. 372/982) assumed rule over Shiraz in 338/949-50, the si- 
tuation of the Sufis in Fars took a turn for the worse, since the Bilyid 
amir was under the influence of prominent Mu‘tazili theologians 
who sympathized with the Shia.58 A judge of Baghdad, Abi 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Ahmad al-Fazari, was dispatched to 
Shiraz and is said to have founded a convent (khdnaqah) in the city 
for the followers of Ibn Khafif.59 Although al-Fazari was treated 
badly by “Adud al-Dawla, in the end he was confirmed in his office 
and actually outlived the ruler.© 

Towards the end of Ibn Khafif’s life a tyrant arose in Shiraz whose 
injustices are referred to by al-Daylami®! as the mihna of Danaqsh.®2 
This designation may have been chosen by al-Daylami or his infor- 
mant, Ibn Khafif, as a deliberate allusion to the Mu‘tazili mihna un- 
der which the Sunni community suffered one and a half centuries 
earlier. The zalim Danaqsh might be identical to the Baghdadi Abi 
Talib “Abd al-°Aziz al-Danaqshi who belonged to the same genera- 
tion as Ibn Khafif and who was appointed qadi of the town of 
Ramhurmuz, a locality between Arrajan and Ahwaz.®3 The popula- 
tion of Ramhurmuz is reported to have adhered to the Mu‘tazili 
doctrine.64 Al-Danaqshi was an associate of the son of al-Muhassin 


57 Amr ruled over Isfahan in 265/878-9 where there was a strong Mu‘tazili community. 
Perhaps this was the town in question. In al-Daylami’s Sira, the story is preceded by eight 
sections dealing with personalities who came from Isfahan (fasl 13-19). 

38 Al-Tanikhi, Nishwar vii, 210 f., informs us about the close relationship between 
*Adud al-Dawla and Abu SAbd Allah Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Basri (d. 369/979), a leading Mu‘tazili 
theologian and ascetic. The latter, a student of Abu Hashim al-Jubba°i and a teacher of Qadi 
*Abd al-Jabbar, combined his Mu‘tazili discourse with strong ‘Alid leanings [Ibn al-Murtada, 
Tabagqat al-mu‘tazila, ed. S. Diwald-Wilzer (Wiesbaden 1961)] 105; Abi Rashid Sa‘id b. 
Muhammad al-Naysabiri, Masa’il fi'l-khilaf bayn al-basriyyin wa’l-baghddadiyyin, ed. Ma‘n 
Ziyada and Ridwan al-Sayyid (Beirut 1979) 162. 

59 Zarkiib-i Shirazi, Shiraznama, ed. Isma‘il-i Wa‘iz-i Jawadi (Teheran n.d.) 35. 

60 Ibn al-Balkhi, Farsnama, ed. G. Le Strange and R.A. Nicholson (London 1921) 
introd. xix, 117 f. 

61 Sirat-i Ibn Khafif 206, fasl 14, 12. 

62 | propose to read Ciin mihnat-i Danaqsh ba-Shiraz uftad for Cin muhibb-i Danagsh 
ba-Shiraz uftad as in Schimmel’s edition of the Persian text. She was uncertain of the reading 
as is indicated by the question mark in the text after Danagsh. 

63 Abi Sa‘d ‘Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad al-Sam‘ani, Kitab al-ansdb, 1-xiii 
(Hyderabad 1962) v, 384 f. 

64 Heribert Busse, Chalif und Grosskénig. Die Bityiden im Iraq (945-1055) (Beirut 
1969) 438. 
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al-Tanikhi, whose strong dislike of Sufism is clearly demonstrated 
in the stories he narrates about the Sufis in his Nishwar. ‘Abd al- 
Rahim, one of Ibn Khafif’s servants, relates in the Stra how Danaqsh 
perished after Ibn Khafif invoked God against him at the request of 
the inhabitants of Shiraz.65 

Many stories sympathetic to Ibn Khafif and Traditions from him 
were transmitted by gadis of Shiraz who were Maliki and Shafi‘i 
scholars. Qadis belonging to the Maliki and Shafi°l schools had been 
the chief judges of Fars for several decades until 372/982. From that 
year the office was occupied by a Zahiri jurist and Mu‘tazili theolo- 
gian, Bishr b. al-Husayn, who was summoned to Shiraz by °Adud al- 
Dawla. In the Tabaqat al-fuqaha’ of Abi Ishaq al-Shirazi® he is re- 
ferred to as the ‘chief qadi of Fars, Iraq and all the administrative 
districts (a‘mal) of “Adud al-Dawla’. The disdainful, or at best be- 
mused, attitude of Bishr b. al-Husayn towards Sufism is well at- 
tested.§7 In al-Tanikhi’s Nishwar®8 we read that Bishr complained of 
a predominance of the Sufis in Shiraz. Al-Tanukhi also tells a story 
about a trial presided over by Bishr and attended, along with the liti- 
gants, by al-Tanikhi’s informant, the Mu‘tazili mutakallim and 
fagth, Abi’1-Qasim °Abd al-Rahman al-Sirafi, known as Ibn al- 
Sammak. Al-Sirafi relates: 

‘I was in Shiraz, with the city’s qadi, Abu Sa‘d Bishr b. al-Husayn al-Dawidi, when a male 
and a female Sufi brought their case before him. This business of Sufism had exceeded all 
bounds so that one could say the Sufis numbered thousands of men and women. The woman 
had appealed to the qadi for assistance against her husband, and when they were convoked 
before him, she said: “Oh Judge, this is my husband who wants to divorce me but it is not fit- 
ting for him to do so. If only you could make him desist!” Then Abi Sad began to arouse my 


amazement concerning this discourse and revealed to me how the Sufis pursue it. He said to 


65 ‘When the inquisition of Danaqsh befell Shiraz, the people complained of his injustice 
to the shaykh and entreated the shaykh to invoke God against him. He would not agree to do 
this. However, when Danaqsh’s oppression (zu/m) transgressed the limits, one night the shaykh 
said during his prostrations: “God, let him be preoccupied with himself!” The next day I said 
to the shaykh: “Yesterday I heard that you invoked God.” He replied: “Oppression has 
transgressed the limits”. A few days later a letter arrived ordering that those who had been 
imprisoned be released and the confiscations be annulled. When we examined what the cause 
of this might be, they said: “‘At the foot of a/the mountain he was seized by a fit (dar daman-i 
kith a-ra sar‘i rasid), he went mad and died in a most dreadful state”’. 

66 Abii Ishaq al-Firazabadi al-Shirazi, Tabagat al-fugqaha’, ed. Ihsan ‘Abbas (Beirut 
1401/1981) 122. 

67 Abi’l-Faraj ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Jawzi, Talbis Iblis. Naqd al-‘ilm wa’l-ulama’, ed. 
Muhammad al-Sabbah (Beirut 1409/1989) 380. 

68 Nishwar iii, 227, nr. 147. 
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her: “Why is it not fitting for him?” She replied: “Because when he married me, his substance 
(or: essence? wa-ma‘nahu qa’im) was persistent but now he says his substance has come to an 
end with regard to me (ingad@ ma‘nahu minni), whereas my substance still persists in him and 
has not come to an end. So he should endure patiently until my substance comes to an end in 
him, the same way his substance has come to an end with regard to me.” Then Abii Sa‘d said 
to me: “What do you think of this kind of figh?” Thereupon he made peace between them, and 
they departed without divorcing’. 

The words al-Tantkhi puts in the mouth of the female Sufi who 
sued her husband, also a Sufi, may be interpreted as ridiculing the 
Sufi concept of annihilation in God and the terminology associated 
with it, or possibly, such annihilation in one’s partner as a pedago- 
gical preparation for attaining the highest goal. The husband has per- 
haps run out of patience with his wife whom he regards as incapable 
of keeping up with his pace of ‘spiritual’ advancement. 

Leaders and representatives of the two major rival schools of 
Mu‘ tazili theology at the time of “Adud al-Dawla, the Bahshamiyya 
and the Ikhshidiyya, participated in religious debates at the Biyid 
court. There was considerable tension between the two schools. This 
is amply illustrated by the diatribes levelled against al-Ahdab, the 
leader of the Ikhshidiyya in Baghdad, by the prominent polemicist of 
the contemporary Bahshamiyya, Abu Rashid Sa‘id al-Naysabiri. Al- 
Naysabiri in his Masa’il69 reproaches al-Ahdab for allegedly colla- 
borating with Nasr b. Hariin, the Christian vizier of the Biyid sultan. 
Moreover, Nasr b. Hariin is said by al-Daylami’° to have acknow- 
ledged Ibn Khafif’s sanctity. In this connection ‘Abd Allah, the qadi 
of Bayda° and a follower of Ibn Khafif, tells a story about the con- 
version of the vizier to belief in the wildya of Ibn Khafif. This belief 
may be based on the teachings of Ibn Ikhshid, whose school al- 
Ahdab belonged to: Ibn Ikhshid was one of the few exceptional 
Mu‘ tazilites who did not deny the possibility of saintly miracles 
(karamat).7! If al-Naysaburi’s allegation of collaboration between 
the Christian vizier and the Ikhshidi theologian al-Ahdab is correct, 
the vizier would have been associated with the opposition to Bishr, 
the chief qadi of the Mu‘tazila. Thus, the complexities of politics in 
conjunction with the rivalry between the two schools of the 
Mu‘tazila would explain why Ibn Khafif and the Sufis of Shiraz en- 


69 Masa’il fi ‘l-khilaf bayn al-basriyyin wa-l-baghdddiyyin. Ed. Ma‘n Ziyada and Ridwan 
al-Sayyid (Beirut 1979) 284 ff.; introd. 21. 

10 Sirat-i Ibn Khafif 200. 

71 Cf. Richard Gramlich, Die Wunder der Freunde Gottes. Theologien und 
Erscheinungsformen des islamischen Wunders (Wiesbaden 1987) 122. 
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joyed protection by some representatives of the Mu‘tazili-dominated 
political elite and suffered oppression by others. 

One of the targets of ridicule of the Mu‘tazili adib al-Tantkhi in 
his Nishwar al-muhddara was, as we have seen, the Sufi movement 
of Shiraz. He attacked Ibn Khafif personally in a story?2 which he 
claims to have heard from a group of trustworthy73 and learned 
people: 

‘They told me that in Shiraz there was (or: there is) a man called Ibn Khafif al-Baghdadi, 
the local Sufi shaykh, with whom they meet. He speaks about random thoughts (khatirat) and 
Satanic insinuations (wasd@wis), and thousands attend his assembly, (and I was told) that he is 
quick, intelligent and clever and that he has seduced the weak among the people to join his 
school’. 

Later in the story, al-Tanikhi charges Ibn Khafif with having en- 
couraged his male disciples to have promiscuous sex with their fe- 
male counterparts after a funeral he conducted for one of his fol- 
lowers. This he does while giving an explanation of Sufi vocabulary. 
The words of consolation Ibn Khafif imparted to a female Sufi 
whose husband had just died are meant to be an example of Sufi dis- 
course (kalam min kalam al-sifiyya). The first term al-Tantkhi ex- 
plains is the word ghayr in the question Ibn Khafif put to the women: 
hahuna ghayr? Al-Tanukhi translates the expression as ‘Is there 
anyone who disagrees with our way?’ Subsequently, a second 
question is quoted by means of which Ibn Khafif urges the women to 
consent to spending a night in orgies with his numerous male 
disciples: ‘What good 1s it to hold on with the souls to the calamities 
of sorrows and of tormenting them with the pain of grief, and why 
should we abstain from mingling (imtizaj) so that the lights meet, the 
spirits become pure, that successors are brought forth and the bles- 
sings descend?’ Of the words included in this phrase al-Tanukhi 
singles out as ‘technical terms’ imtizaj, explained subsequently as 
sexual intercourse,’4 ‘meeting of lights’, 1.e. “according to their be- 
liefs everyone is endowed with a divine light’, ikhlafat, i.e. ‘every 
one of your husbands, be he dead or (otherwise) absent, may have a 
successor (khalaf).’ 


72 Nishwar iii, 228 f.; also Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis 499. 

73 Nishwar iii, 229, 6. 

74 Imtizaj, commingling, is explained by Aba’l-Hasan ‘Ali al-Daylami, ‘Aff al-alif al- 
ma’lif ‘ala’l-lam al-ma‘tif, ed. J. C. Vadet (Cairo 1962), as one of the terms by which various 
groups of people have defined love; cf. the translation by Joseph Norment Bell and al-Shafi‘i 
(Cairo: in the press), 100 f. The practice of licentious deeds, however, al-Daylami ascribes to a 
set of people who hold that ‘love is knowledge’ (ibid. 99). 
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With this allegation of sexual promiscuity al-Tanikhi would seem 
to be perpetuating the well-known stereotype of heretics as people 
who declare their women licit for the male members of the group. 
Thus, one of al-Tanikhi’s objectives in this story is to present Ibn 
Khafif, whose staunch adherence to Sunni orthodoxy was widely re- 
cognized, as an ibahi, rather than to educate the reader, as is one of 
the stated objectives of adab literature. At the end of his story al- 
Tanukhi claims that he feels shocked (hadha ‘indi ‘azim) by the al- 
leged incident and that he would not have reported it had his infor- 
mants not been ‘far removed from telling lies’.75 

Al-Tanikhi also singles out other Sufis, Baghdadis in particular, to 
be the butt of his crude humour. In the Nishwar two stories deal with 
Abi Bakr al-Shibli (d. 334/945). The first one functions as an ap- 
pendix to a long story76 about a would-be saint who is exposed as a 
charlatan after having vainly tried to prove that his body is immune 
to boiling oil. Al-Tanutkhi claims that his informant Abu’1-Tayyib b. 
Harthama had seen al-Shibli dip his hands into a heated cauldron 
which contained faliidhaj pudding. Al-Shibli is supposed to have re- 
peatedly extracted some mouthfuls of the faliidhaj from the boiling 
cauldron with his bare hands. A Sufi present on one of these occa- 
sions exclaimed to al-Shibli: “Woe unto you! See to it that you wear 
a thimble. Is your throat a water-tank?’ (wayhaka, i‘mal anna fi 
yadika kashtban, halquka musahraj?). This may be an allusion to the 
suspicion he harboured that the master had protected himself by un- 
sound means. The remark is also somewhat sarcastic because it pro- 
poses a stratagem to al-Shibli which is actually rather unsuited for 
keeping a man exposed to fire unscathed. This story illustrates the 
negative attitude which the Mu‘tazila had towards karadmat or ‘mi- 
racles of the saints.’ 

The second story’7 begins with a reference to the miracles and 
amazing actions attributed to al-Shibli. One such action, al-Tanukhi 
says, he heard about from the vizier al-Muhallabi. Al-Muhallabi re- 
ports that once when he was walking through the streets of Baghdad, 
he saw people gathered around a man lying prostrate on the ground. 
He was told that this was al-Shibli who, a moment earlier, went past 


75 Al-Taniikhi’s narrative also contains some factual mistakes: Ibn Khafif was not 
known as Ibn Khafif al-Baghdadi nor were the groups constituting his Sufi community 
dispersed by ‘Adud al-Dawla (wa-shattata jumii‘ahum). On the contrary, judging by the 
evidence, they continued to flourish. 

6 Nishwar ii, 128. 
7] Nishwar ii, 129, nr. 65. 
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a seller of harisa (= a dish of meat and bulghur) as the latter’s crier 
called out: ‘How long will you err?’ Just then a fit came over al- 
Shibli. He let out a shout and fell down unconscious. Al-Muhallabi 
walked on wondering to himself about al-Shibli’s ‘ignorance’ until 
he met a Sufi to whom he described what had happened. He said to 
the Sufi: “Woe unto you! What is this that causes al-Shibli to let out 
a shout and enter into ecstasy?’ The Sufi replied: ‘He believes that 
God is speaking to him through the tongue of the crier’. Al- 
Muhallabi said: ‘This is most amazing. If there was another harisa- 
seller’s crier opposite the first crier and he called out: “How long 
will you err?” (ila kam taghlat), which of the two would be the 
speech of God?’ The Sufi said: “It is for him to give an answer to 
this.” 

Thus, the story contains criticism of al-Shibli’s ecstatic states, for 
which he had rightly become famous. It is demonstrated that if the 
reasoning put forward by a Sufi in the story to explain al-Shibli’s 
behaviour was followed through to its logical conclusion, one could 
infer the existence of two deities. Al-Tanikhi’s rejection of al- 
Shibli’s wajd may be explained in terms of Mu‘tazili epistemology: 
knowledge of God is not obtained by inspiration (i/ham) or ecstasy 
(wajd), but through a process of reasoning and inference. 

Among the other stories al-Tanikhi relates about the Sufis of 
Baghdad, there is one78 in which a certain Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Mada’ini acts as a jester among the Sufis with the intention of fool- 
ing them. Al-Mada’ini relates: 

‘I once stood in the Madina Mosque of Baghdad before a circle of Sufis while they dis- 
coursed about random thoughts and insinuations which occur in the soul (al-khatarat wa’l- 
hawdGjis) and on questions of Satanic whisperings (al-wasadwis) — I did not understand what 
they were saying. It then occured to me to mock them and I said: “Oh presiding shaykh (al- 
shaykh al-musaddir), 1 have a question!” The shaykh said: “Ask it!” I asked: “Tell me, if you 
are a master in your subject... should a cracking afflict your vertex, by way of knowledge, 
while you are under the will of God, will anything injure your qualities, while you are attached 
to the rope of Omnipotence, o champion?” Those gathered around the shaykh thought this was 
a serious question and began to discuss a possible answer. But the shaykh understood I was 
making fun of them. Fearing he would have them do me some harm, I ran away’. 

The question: ‘Should a cracking afflict your vertex... while you 
are under the will of God?’ seems to be mocking the belief in divine 
predestination which the Sufis, as Sunni Muslims, adhered to. The 
Sufis are also derided for being too stupid to distinguish between a 


78 bid. i, 99, or. 48. 
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serious question and a sarcastic joke. The shaykh, however, is pre- 
sented as clever (fatin), just as in the story about Ibn Khafif, where it 
is said that the shaykh lured to his school those who were intel- 
lectually feeble. In both stories the underlying assumption is that the 
Sufi shaykh is an outright charlatan. 

In many of al-Tanikhi’s stories we meet with al-Hallaj who is 
portrayed as a very negative figure. In one story’? the miracle 
ascribed to al-Hallaj of going without food for a month or so is re- 
presented as a deception. In another story89 al-Tanikhi depicts al- 
Hallaj as preoccupied with enticing the Shiis to believe in him. Al- 
Hallaj is said to have tried to win the Shii theologian Abi Sahl al- 
Nawbakhti as a recruit, but then gave up hope of doing so when he 
realized that Abi: Sahl was only pretending to believe in him. Al- 
Nawbakhti asked al-Hallaj to use his miraculous powers to cure his 
baldness, but at the same time he made it clear that he would never 
believe in him. The story concludes with the assertion that al-Hallaj 
tried to win over many different groups of people by promising to 
satisfy some particular desire they had. These attempts to win fol- 
lowers is again qualified as ‘deception’ or ‘enticement’ (istighwa’). 

Al-Tanikhi also gives an account®! of the proceedings of the trial 
which led to al-Hallaj’s condemnation. He mentions that al-Hallaj 
repudiated letters from his missionaries who allegedly addressed him 
with titles which refer to God or the Prophet. It is mentioned that al- 
Hallaj had put forward the idea that a symbolic enactment of the hajj 
be permitted as a substitute for a Muslim who is physically incapable 
of performing the pilgrimage. Al-Tanutkhi quotes the conflicting 
fatwas issued by two leading faqihs concerning al-Hallaj. He reports 
that the more severe of the fatwas came to be adopted and he ex- 
presses his approval of this judgement.82 The story ends with a refe- 
rence to the alleged belief of some followers of al-Hallaj (Hallajiyya) 
that a work-horse was killed in his place and that al-Hallaj will re- 
turn at some time in the future. Al-Tantkhi dismisses these beliefs as 
forms of stupidity. | 

The existence of contacts between the Mu‘tazila of Abii ‘Ali al- 
Jubba°i and al-Hallaj is asserted in another story related by al- 


79 Ibid. i, 159 f., or. 81. 

80 Ibid. i, 161, nr. 82. 

81 Ibid. i, 162-4, nr. 83. 

82 In his matter the fatwa of Abi ‘Umar was followed, in view of what was known and 
learned of his affair and what was manifest of his apostasy and disbelief, and of his seducing 
the people, etc.’, Nishwar i, 163. 
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Tanukhi.83 In this case al-Hallaj is implicitly categorized a trickster 
on the authority of the Mu‘tazili leader. Al-Taniikhi sets out to ex- 
plain that the people of Ahwaz and the neighbouring districts were 
deceived (iftatana) by al-Hallaj and by the ‘foods and dishes which 
he produced out of season’ as well as by the dirhams he called ‘Dir- 
hams of omnipotence’ (darahim al-qudra). Al-Jubba°i heard about 
all this and is said to have instructed his students as to how to pre- 
pare themselves in order to expose al-Hallaj’s alleged prestidigita- 
tion.84 Subsequently to this, al-Hallaj is said to have departed from 
Ahwaz. 

In another story85 the method al-Hallaj employed in writing books 
is described by al-Tanikhi as ‘following the way of the Sufis, in ac- 
cordance with mad raving’ (ft’l-hawas). However, al-Tantkhi con- 
cedes that when al-Hallaj uttered intelligible words, his art of letter 
writing was attractive and his enunciation intelligent (kana 
tarassuluhi hasanan wa-talaffuzuhi malihan).86 

Al-Tanukhi also sets out87 to ridicule al-Hallaj’s followers who are 
said to have organized themselves in Tustar around one of al-Hallaj’s 
sons. They are represented as believing that the divinity (al-/ahit) 
which resided in al-Hallaj subsequently took up residence in his son 
(hulil). According to the same story, another member of the local 
school believed that the spirit of the Prophet Muhammad had also 
settled inside him.88 The theological point of this story is the denial 
that God or the ‘spirit of Muhammad’ can dwell in chosen indivi- 
duals: By highlighting what, in their claims, appears to be a logical 


83 Nishwar i, 172, nr. 88. 

84 These things are being kept at places where ruses can be employed. Lead him inside 
one of your houses, not to a place of his, and enjoin on him that he produce two black and red 
pearls. If he does that, then declare him truthful’. 

85 Ibid. i, 169, or. 85. 

86 To illustrate this point al-Tanikhi relates that al-Hallaj once remarked about the sad 
tune of a wind-instrument he heard nearby: “This is Satan’s lamentation over the world’ 
(hadha nawh Iblis ‘ala’|l-dunya). 

87 Ibid. i, 173-176, nr. 89-91. 

88 A]-Taniikhi illustrates these alleged beliefs with a story (i, 173, nr. 89) he heard from 
someone whom the Hallajiyya in Basra tried to make acknowledge their leader as master: ‘I 
visited the leader of the Hallajiyya and they thought that I sought guidance. Then the leader 
spoke in my presence and this man was cross-eyed so that his eyes were directed to the ceiling 
of the house, while his mind was boiling in that madness (yajish bi-dhdalika’l-hawas). When we 
left, the man [with me] said: “Do you believe?” I said: “I have never disbelieved your words 
more than now. This person in your view holds the rank of the Prophet? Then why does he not 
cure himself of being cross-eyed?” He replied: “You fool! As if he were really cross-eyed! He 
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simply directs his eyes upwards to the heavenly kingdom”. 
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contradiction, the Hallajiyya are presented as being irrational, hence, 
astray from the truth. 

Another Sufi ridiculed by al-Tantkhi is Ruwaym b. Ahmad from 
Baghdad.89 He transmits Ja°far al-Khuldi’s judgement on this Sufi: 
‘He who wants to confide a secret may confide it to Ruwaym, for he 
kept hidden his love for this world for forty years’. This is an allu- 
sion to Ruwaym’s promotion from relative poverty to the rank of de- 
puty to the chief qadi of Baghdad, Ismail b. Ishaq. Indeed, 
Ruwaym’s changed condition drew criticism from some of his Sufi 
colleagues. According to “Abd Allah-1 Ansari,2° however, this 
change in no way affected the inner state of Ruwaym who was ‘great 
in dissimulation’ (talbis). 

In a story of the al-Faraj ba‘d al-shidda-type,?! al-Tanikhi ridi- 
cules the Sufi concept of tawakkul, as understood and practised by 
its most extreme quietistic adherents. The protagonist of the story is 
introduced as a Sufi who used to speak to his companions about 
‘tawakkul, sustenance (arzdq), and the weakness and strength of the 
soul in their regard’. The Sufi takes an oath ‘not to savour anything 
other than a faliidhaj pudding to be sent [to him] in a bowl’, and ‘not 
to eat except after having been urged to do so by means of an oath’. 
The story goes on to relate that the Sufi travels to a distant place and 
nearly perishes in a mosque after having been deprived of food for 
days. Eventually he is forced to eat by a slave-girl when she threa- 
tens to beat him to death. Later the slave-girl explains the bizarre cir- 
cumstances that led her to force the Sufi to eat the falidhaj: Her 
master, a village-headman, had ordered a faliidhaj pudding to be 
prepared for him but then dishing out the pudding had been delayed. 
This had angered the headman so much that he took an oath: He 
would divorce his wife if anyone other than a stranger in the village 
ate the dish. The Sufi’s misfortune turns out to be the cause of the 
deliverance of the headman (from having to divorce his wife). Here 
al-Tanikhi rejects the Sufi doctrine of tawakkul showing how preca- 
rious the consequences of this doctrine are for the Sufi protagonist: 
with his form of ‘trust in God’ the Sufi is presented as suicidal. 
However, the anti-Sufi aspect of the story is subordinate to the more 
important concern of demonstrating the workings of God’s provi- 


89 Ibid. iii, 120, nr. 77. 
90 Ansari, Tabagat 262 f. 
91 Nishwar iii, 76 f., nr. 54; also Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis 428. 
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dence.92 

Absolute tawakkul as a distinctive feature of the Sufism of his day 
is also criticized by al-Tanikhi elsewhere in the Nishwar.93 A case in 
point is the reported claim by Ja*far al-Khuldi that he had performed 
the hajj fifty-six times ‘ala’l-madhhab, 1.e. by trusting in God and 
without provisions or riding-beast. 

However, in the story of the revenge of a grieving mother ele- 
phant,% the Sufi protagonist Ibrahim al-Khawwas is depicted with 
outright positive traits. Having suffered shipwreck, al-Khawwas 
vows not to eat any elephant meat. When a young elephant is caught 
and subsequently eaten by al-Khawwas’ companions, he chooses to 
abstain from the meal. When the revengeful mother elephant crushes 
his companions to death, al-Khawwas survives the carnage and is 
returned to civilization on the elephant’s back. Theological aspects 
of the story include just retribution for good and bad deeds, as well 
as God’s wisdom which is also manifest in the animal kingdom: the 
revengeful elephant distinguishes between the men who ate her 
young and the person who abstained. Like the story which focuses 
on tawakkul, this narrative is incorporated in al-Tanikhi’s book al- 
Faraj ba‘d al-shidda. The general theme of the work is God’s 
unfailing mercy towards those who bear tribulation with fortitude. 
The stories demonstrate that by acting thus the latter bring about 
their own deliverance.95 


Many of the stories referred to above attest to the rationalist outlook 
of the Mu‘tazila. The Sufis of the early and middle “Abbasid periods 
considered this outlook inappropriate. Generally speaking, rationality 
was deemed ‘frivolous’ with regard to religion but especially when it 
came to the more essential questions concerning man’s relationship 
to God. Speculation on religious questions was cautioned against out 
of fear that an error might endanger salvation. The ambition to know 


92 Fora literary analysis of this story see Julia Ashtiyani, ‘Al-Tanikhi’s al-Faraj ba‘d 
al-shidda as a Literary Source’, Arabica Felix (1991) 108-128. 

93 Nishwar iii, 119, nr. 70. 

94 Nishwar iii, 195, nr. 127. 

95 In the Nishwar, al-Tanikhi includes among his literary materials on Sufis a number of 
examples which consist of little more than a sentence, i.e. an utterance by a Sufi and an isndad. 
Intended criticism of the Sufis does not seem to be discernible in them (cf. ibid. iu, 123, or. 81; 
iii, 122, nr. 79; iti, 121, nr. 78; iii, 119, or. 75). These materials reflect al-Tantkhi’s interest in 
pithy phrases and lexicographical rarities, nawddir. For instance, his lexicographical interests 
may be the reason why he quotes a saying of the Sufi Ja°far al-Khuldi (ibid. iii, 117, or. 73) in 
which the latter contrasts the sciences of hadith and Sufism (‘ilm al-khirag/‘ilm al-waraq). 
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more than the Koran and hadith was considered blasphemous 
pride.96 Polemics as a basic trait of rationalist theology was viewed 
as unseemly in religious discourse. The relevant hadith often quoted 
by the Sufis in their tracts97 stipulated that there be ‘no dispute in 
religion’ (la mira’a fi’l-din). The rationalist theologians were also 
accused of pursuing their science solely because of worldly 
ambitions.98 Sufis contrasted disputation (mujddala) as engaged in 
by the speculative theologians with the ‘fraternal counsel’ (wasiyya) 
which they ideally practised. 

The antagonism in the attitudes of Sufism and Mu‘tazila towards 
the concept of the transcendence of God is expressed in a pro- 
nouncement of the fourth/tenth century Egyptian Sufi Abii ‘Ali b. al- 
Katib: ‘The Mu‘tazila have striven to eliminate anthropomorphic 
elements from the concept of deity (or: declared God transcendent) 
by way of reason (nazzahii’llaha min haythu’l-‘uqgil/‘aql) but they 
have failed. The Sufis have done so by way of religious knowledge 
(nazzahihu min haythu’l-‘ilm) and they have succeeded’.99 The 
dogma of a created Koran was a consequence of the Mu‘tazila’s re- 
flections on the oneness of God. 

The Sufis, as natural allies of the traditionists, criticized the 
Mu‘tazila for their scepticism vis-a-vis hadith and the ultimate 
source of hadith transmission, the Companions of the Prophet. For 
their part, the Mu‘tazila looked down upon the Sufis as ‘adherents of 
blind imitation, reports and traditions, who transmit a report and its 
opposite, who believe in both while one of them abrogates the 
other...’.100 Important Sufi personalities in the third and fourth cen- 
turies shared the traditionists’ view that the discord between the 
sahaba, which the Mu‘tazila highlighted and discussed, ought to be 
suppressed and passed over in silence: Ibn Khafif relates in the 
Sira10! that when Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Kattani, one of his masters 


96 Cf. Tilman Nagel, Geschichte der islamischen Theologie von Mohammed bis zur 
Gegenwart (Miinchen 1994) 133 ff. 

97 Cf. Ibn Khafif, Igtisad, fasl 46. 

98 Ibn Khafif warns the novice: ‘Be on guard and endeavour to shun the assemblies of 
those contemporaries given to theological speculation (ahl al-nazzar) who are characterized by 
disputation (mujadala). For the Prophet forbade this and strictly restrained (his followers) from 
it. He said that it is unbelief to argue about the Koran. Firstly, that would engender hatred and 
sow discord among them. Then it would cause a person to engage in hate and enmity while 
striving after a position of leadership (riydsa)’ (ibid.). 

99 al-Sulami, Tabagat 386 f.; al-Qushayri, Risdla 29. 

100 Bishr b. al-Husayn, in Ibn ‘Asakir, Tabyin 119. 

101 Sirat-i Ibn Khafif 65, 16 f. 
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in Mekka, asked the Prophet in a dream about the ‘temptations 
(fitanha) by which the Companions were afflicted in their mutual re- 
lations’, the Prophet asked al-Kattani to Keep silence (kuffa ‘alayka 
lisanak). 

The Sufis held the Mu‘tazili concept regarding gadar to be an in- 
fringement on God’s omnipotence and dignity. This is illustrated in 
the derogatory story which Ibn Khafif tells about the Mu‘tazili 
theologian.!02 The early fourth-century Sufi Abi Bakr al-Wéasiti (d. 
320/932) even compared the Mu‘tazila, on the basis of their belief in 
free will, with Pharaoh who had claimed to be God: ‘Pharaoh openly 
claimed lordship for himself (idda‘°a Fir‘awn al-rubibiyya); the 
Mu‘ tazila do so covertly. They say: “I do whatever I want’”’.103 
Likewise, when addressing a student of the Mu‘tazili leader al- 
Jubba°i, al-Hallaj explains his stance regarding gadar. He maintains 
that the motives behind God’s actions are unfathomable to human 
reason, and that man’s actions are not governed by free will.!04 The 
Mu‘tazili concept of God’s justice (al-‘adl) which implies that God 
redresses any wrong that man suffers undeservedly is also ndiculed 
by the Sufis, as for instance in Ibn Khafif’s Sira.105 

The Sufis’ main criticism of Mu‘tazili rationalism, which focuses 
on the Mu‘tazila’s rejection of the hadith and their view of gadar, is 
shared by Sunnism at large. Moreover, the Sufis differed from the 
Mu‘tazila in that they believed that knowledge of ‘the unseen’ (al- 
ghayb) can be acquired by means of inspiration,!06 whereas the 
Mu‘tazila taught that knowledge of God could only be attained by a 
process of ratiocination and not by intuition.!97 In their commitment 
to the belief that God can be known through some form of inspira- 
tion and not only by the prophets, the Sufis shared common ground 


102 Ibid. 186-9. 

103 al-Qushayri, Risdla 5, 1-6. 

104 ‘As God brought forth bodies without cause, he also brought forth the attributes 
(sifatiha) contained in them without cause, and as man does not own the root of his action (/a 
yamlik al-‘abd asla fi‘lihi), he also does not own his action’ (al-Sulami, Tabagat 311). It is 
precisely this knowledge that ‘all creation’s movement and rest is the action of God alone 
(harakat al-khalq wa-sukunihim fi‘l Allah wahdahi)’ which al-Junayd defines as the contents 
of tawhid (al-Qushayni, Risdla 5,-7 ff.). 

105 Sirat-i Ibn Khafif 186-189. 

106 [[ham, mukashafa; op. cit. 66. 

107 Cf. al-Jahiz, in his Kitab al-masa’il wa’l-jawabat fi’l-ma‘rifa; G. Vajda, ‘La 
connaissance naturelle de Dieu selon al-Gahiz, critiquée par les Mu‘tazilites’, Studia Islamica 
Xxiv (1966); van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft iii, 382; The Cambridge History of Arabic 
Literature, ed. A.F.L. Beeston et al., iii vols. (Cambridge 1983-1992) u, 85. 
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with the Shiis. 

From the contents of al-Tanikhi’s NishwGr presented above, we 
may conclude that the Mu‘tazila primarily criticized the Sufis for 
being insincere, ignorant and irrational. The Sufis are insincere be- 
cause they are glad to be promoted from poverty to worldly positions 
in order to become rich (the case of Ruwyam).!08 They pretend to 
work miracles (as in the case of al-Shibli and al-Hallaj).109 They de- 
ceive the weak-minded into joining their school by means of trickery 
or by appealing to the base motives of potential converts (al- 
Hallaj).110 They are licentious in their relations with fellow-Sufis of 
the opposite sex (Ibn Khafif).1!! The Sufis are ignorant and irrational 
because they can be hoodwinked by a buffoon (al-Mada’ini).112 
Their terminology and science (‘the figh of the Sufis’) is cause for 
ridicule (Qadi Bishr regarding the Sufi couple in the lawcourt).1!13 
Madness governs how the Sufis compose their books (al-Hallaj).114 
Their concept of tawakkul runs the risk of having suidical effects for 
its practitioners.!15 They hold superstitious beliefs, as for example 
that certain prayer-formulas!!6 and talisman-like objects have magic 
powers.!!17 They claim to hold the rank of the Companions of the 
Prophet and believe that God or the spirit of Muhammad dwells 
within them (hulil), whereas they cannot even cure themselves of 
being cross-eyed. 118 

Besides asserting that the Sufis are insincere, ignorant and irra- 
tional, al-Tanikhi criticizes them for claiming to be able to work 
miracles. The stories involving Sufis in the Nishwar expressly 
maintain that the great Sufis — such as al-Shibli, Ibn Khafif and al- 
Hallaj — are not really saints, nor are the miracles (karamat) attribu- 
ted to them accepted as saintly gifts. On the contrary, any miraculous 
behaviour associated with the Sufis is due to sorcery (sihr) and ul- 
timately stems from Satan whose purpose is to lead man into per- 


108 Nishwar iii, 120. 
109 Ibid. i, 159 f.; ibid. ii, 128; and ibid. i, 172. 
110 Ibid. i, 161. 
111 bid. iii, 228 f. 
112 Ibid. i, 99. 

113 [bid. iii, 227. 
114 Thid. i, 169. 
115 Ibid. iii, 76 f. 
116 hid. iii, 198. 
117 Ibid. iii, 199. 
118 [hid. i, 173-6. 
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dition.!19 The majority of the Mu‘tazila denied that miracles were a 
confirmation of the sainthood of pious individuals. Only mu ‘jizat, 
miracles confirming the prophethood of the historical Messengers 
(and ayat, ‘signs’ of God), were accepted as real. Among the argu- 
ments advanced by the Mu‘tazila for rejecting karamdat was the 
claim that miracles of this kind could not be distinguished from ma- 
gic.120 The stories about a wish-fulfilling charm and talisman a Sufi 
was given seem to be motivated by the kindred denial by some 
Mu‘tazila of the belief that prayers are answered by God.!21 

Thus the original Mu‘tazili criticism, as revealed in al-Tanikhi’s 
stories involving Sufis, seems to be that the Sufis had elaborated a 
science based on an apparently irrational epistemology. As a conse- 
quence of this epistemology, the Sufis claimed to have become re- 
ceptacles of God’s indwelling and to be able to work miracles. The 
notion that the Sufis are distinguished by God by being able to per- 
form miracles was perceived by the Mu‘tazila as undermining the 
unique position of the Prophet, which in their view rests on the 
mu ‘jiza which God effected through him. If the status of the Prophet 
is challenged by persons distinguished by the performance of mi- 
racles, the sharia itself, whose guarantor is the Prophet, might 
eventually be rendered irrelevant. Preventing this from happening is 
a requirement of the Mu‘tazili principle of actively defending the 


119 Prestidigitation such as al-Tanikhi attributes to al-Hallaj in some stories was 
commonly associated with sorcery; cf. Gramlich, Wunder 131. 

120 Gramlich, op. cit. 106 f. Other arguments the Mu‘tazila employed include the 
following: 1) If a miracle is performed by someone who is not a prophet as proof of his 
enjoying divine distinction, it could be performed at any time, so that it would eventually lose 
its miraculous character. 2) If miracles could be performed by non-prophets, this would detract 
from the pre-eminence of the prophets. But the obligation to obey prophets is based on the fact 
that they perform miracles. 3) A miracle provides evidence by way of demonstrating the 
distinctive and exceptional (ibana wa-takhsis; ‘the argument of Abt: Hashim al-Jubba°1’). Qadi 
°Abd al-Jabbar explains: ‘A miracle proves the special distinction of the prophets above 
anyone else. Were it not for miracles, they would not be different from other people’ (cf. 
Gramlich, op. cit. 109). 4) If miracles could be performed by non-prophets, this would 
diminish the effectiveness of a miracle to prove prophethood (cf. ibid. 98). 

121 Gramlich, op. cit. 106, mentions the Andalusian theologian Ibn Hazm as an 
example. The author of Kazartni’s vita, Mahmud b. ‘Uthman, on the other hand, attributes to 
the Mu‘tazila at large the belief that God answers the prayers of both the righteous and sinners 
[Mahmiid b. ‘Uthman, Firdaws ul-murshidiyya fi asrar al-samadiyya , ed. \raj-i Afshar 
(Teheran 1358) 66, 11 f.]. 
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precepts of divine law (al-amr bi’l-ma‘rif wa’l-nahy ‘an al-munkar, 
‘to enjoin the good and to forbid the reprehensible’). This principle, 
inherited from al-Hasan al-Basri, would seem to be the fundamental 
basis of Mu‘tazili opposition to Sufism. !22 


122 Cf. Hellmut Ritter, ‘Studien zur islamischen Frémmigkeit. 1. Hasan al-Basri’, Der 
Islam xxi (1933) 1-83; 66.. 
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Dans |’introduction d’un ouvrage publié 4 Médine en 1990 un auteur 
wahhabite, le Dr. Musa b. Sulayman al-Darwish, exprime son souci 
de défendre |’islam contre les manceuvres perfides des orientalistes 
et de leurs disciples musulmans (cette derniére remarque visant 
particuliérement Abu’l-°Ala ‘Afifi, éditeur des Fuss al-hikam). 
Aussi se réjouit-il d’avoir eu la bonne fortune lors d’une visite au 
Caire de découvrir dans la bibliotheque d’Al-Azhar et de pouvoir 
offrir au lecteur un recueil de textes qui ont en commun de dénoncer 
la doctrine impie d’Ibn ‘Arabi. Le premier de ces textes est d’Ibn 
Taymiyya. Le dernier est une fatwa de Sa‘d Allah Efendi (ob. 1538- 
1539) qui fut mufti hanafite 4 Istanbul. En réponse a une longue 
question, ce juriste donne son avis en quelques lignes: celui, dit-il, 
qui accorde créance a la doctrine d’Ibn ‘Arabi ou simplement hésite 
a se prononcer sur son caractére hérétique, celui-la est un ka@fir. S’1l 
persiste sans se repentir, il doit étre mis 4 mort.! Cette sentence, nous 
le verrons, est remarquablement indulgente. 

Qu’un wahhabite exhume quelques écrits anciens hostiles au 
Shaykh al-akbar n’a évidemment rien de surprenant. Ibn “Arabi était 
déja l’une des cibles de Muhammad b. Abd al-Wahhab qui accusait 
les syriens de “l’adorer” (ya‘budiina Ibn ‘Arabi) et de faire de sa 
tombe une idole.2 La polémique anti-akbarienne occupe toujours une 
place importante et méme souvent centrale dans la plupart des 
publications saoudiennes récentes qui s’attaquent au soufisme dés 
qu’elles abordent des problémes doctrinaux: Ibn “Arabi y apparait 
comme l’imam des soufis, celui dont l’enseignement pernicieux, de 
maniére ouverte ou cachée, est partout présent.3 Cela est vrai de 
simples brochures de propagande comme les Fada’ih al-siufiyya du 


1 Rasa’il wa-fatawa fi dhamm Ibn ‘Arabi al-siifi (Médine 1990) 122. 

2 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Majmii‘at al-fatawa wa’l-rasa’il wa’l-ajwiba 
(Beyrouth 1987) 46. 

3 Ce diagnostic, 4 vrai dire, me parait fort lucide. Cf. M. Chodkiewicz, Un océan sans 
rivage (Paris 1992) (An Ocean without Shore, Albany 1993) introduction. 
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shaykh *Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd al-Khaliq4 selon lequel, pour Ibn 
Arabi, “Iblis est une partie de Dieu” comme d’ouvrages plus 
ambitieux tel celui que le Dr. Sabir TuSayma a consacré aux 
croyances et pratiques des soufis> et ot la critique de |’auteur des 
Fusus occupe plusieurs dizaines de pages. Je limiterai toutefois 4 ces 
bréves remarques — pour une raison que j’exposerai bient6t — mon 
incursion dans le champ de la littérature wahhabite contemporaine. 
Je me bornerai de méme 4 rappeler, sans y insister, la position bien 
connue des salafiyya, telle qu’elle s’exprime dans le Tafsir al- 
manar® mais aussi dans d’innombrables livres ou articles depuis plus 
d’un siécle. Les arguments utilisés dans les campagnes anti- 
akbariennes inspirées par ces deux courants ou par les mouvements 
qui en sont issus sont, a vrai dire, 4 peu prés identiques. Au dela de 
leurs effets directs, aisément repérables, c’est a dire des convictions 
militantes qu’elles suscitent dans certains secteurs du public 
musulman, ces diatribes ont des conséquences indirectes qui méritent 
de retenir l’attention. Désormais, au Proche-orient, et 
particuliérement en Egypte, les dignitaires officiels du tasawwuf, 
anxieux d’écarter tout soupcon d’hétérodoxie, désavouent 
généralement avec un empressement peu glorieux le soufisme 
“étranger a l’islam” que représentent Ibn ‘Arabi et ses éléves: “ils 
n’ont plus aujourd’hu1”, assure d’ailleurs le shaykh de la tariqa 
muhammadiyya shadhiliyya, “ni disciples ni héritiers”.? Bien que 


4 Fada’ih al-siifivva (Riyad 1991, 2éme ed.); voir. 23 f. et 58. 

5 Al-siifivva mu‘taqadan wa-maslakan (Riyad 1985) 388. Sur Ibn ‘Arabi, voir 
notamment 165 a 183 et 205-245. Parmi ces polémiques wahhabites récentes contre Ibn ‘Arabi 
seraient a relever aussi divers ouvrages relatifs aux furug et en particulier ceux d’°Abd al- 
Rahman Dimashgiyya dans la collection Dirasat ft’l-tasawwuf, publiée a Riyad. 

6 = Tafsir al-manar vii, 439; ix, 170. Sur ce point, comme sur beaucoup d’autres, il est 
difficile de discerner dans le Tafsir al-manar une position proprement salafivva et distincte de 
celle du wahhabisme, dont |’influence sur Muhammad Rashid Rida est bien connue. On sait 
que Muhammad ‘Abduh avait rédigé vers 1874 une Risdlat al-waridat ot il exprimait son 
adhésion a la doctrine de la wahdat al-wujitd. Au cours des années trentes, un shaykh algérien, 
Ahmad b. ‘Aliwa, se fera d’ailleurs un plaisir de rappeler certaines phrases particuliérement 
compromettantes de cet écrit dans sa riposte 4 un article paru dans la revue de Benbadis, al- 
Shihab. (Ce texte a été repris dans le recueil d’articles du Shaykh Ibn ‘Aliwa intitulé Risdlat 
al-Nasir Ma‘rif publié 4 Damas, ca. 1960; voir, sur Ibn ‘Arabi, 58 et 112-115). Bien que 
l’évolution d’*Abduh I’ ait entrainé fort loin des idées exprimées dans son oeuvre de jeunesse, 
on peut penser que, s’il avait vécu assez longtemps pour en contrdéler la rédaction, certains 
passages du Tafsir auraient exposé des vues certes hostiles 4 Ibn “Arabi mais plus personnelles 
et peut-étre plus nuancées. 

7 ‘Interview du Shaykh Muhammad Zaki Ibrahim dans le no. d’aout 1992, 43, de la 
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nombre de facteurs extra-doctrinaux soient 4 prendre en 
considération dans |’analyse d’une affaire compliquée, on peut voir 
une manifestation de cette prudence dans la condamnation, en 1975, 
par le “Conseil supréme soufi” de la Tabri’at al-dhimma du Shaykh 
Muhammad ‘Uthman al-Burhani (ob. 1983): le livre édité sous son 
nom n’est en effet qu’une vaste anthologie ot figurent de longs 
extraits — trés précisément référencés — d’ceuvres d’Ibn ‘Arabi et 
d’*Abd al-Karim al-Jili. Ce sont donc ces derniers qui en fait sont 
visés par les chefs d’accusation retenus contre Muhammad 
“Uthman.® 

La méme année 1975 vit s’ouvrir une controverse célébre ou, cette 
fois, Ibn “Arabi lui-méme était expressément mis en cause. Je me 
trouvais au Caire lorsque, le vendredi 14 novembre, le quotidien Al- 
Akhbar publia une “lettre ouverte au ministre de la culture” signée 
du Shaykh Kamal Ahmad ‘Awn, directeur d’Al-Azhar a Tanta, qui 
dénongait les Futuihat comme un ouvrage blasphématoire et 
s’indignait du patronage accordé par le ministére a |’édition critique 
établie par le Dr. Osman Yahya.? Cette premiére salve fut suivie de 
beaucoup d’autres sous forme de conférences et d’articles.!9 Le zéle 
d’un député de Tanta (coincidence qui n’a évidemment rien de 
fortuit) devait, on le sait, amener une commission du Parlement 
égyptien a décider en février 1979 d’interdire la diffusion des 
Futihat. Je ne m’étendrai pas sur les remous provoqués par cette 
décision qui dit finalement étre annulée. Un article de Th. Emil 


revue al-Tasawwuf al-islami, organe du “Conseil soufi supréme”’ égyptien. 

8 Sur les polémiques autour de la Burhaniyya et de son chef, voir l’article de P. J. 
Luizard, “Le réle des confréries dans le systeme politique égyptien’, Maghreb-Mashrek cxxxi 
(1991) et celui de Valerie Hoffman-Ladd, ‘Devotion to the Prophet and his Family in Egyptian 
Sufism’, IJMES xxiv (1992) 615-637, ainsi que le chapitre 10 de l’ouvrage du méme auteur, 
Sufism, Mystics and Saints in Modern Egypt (University of South Carolina 1995). Voir 
également mes remarques dans ‘Le modeéle prophétique de la sainteté en islam’, Al-Masaq vii 
(1995). 

J’avais précisément rendez-vous de bon matin ce jour-la avec O. Yahya et lui fit lire 
cette “lettre ouverte” qui, sur le moment, lui parut plus ridicule qu’ inquiétante. 

10 Parmi les innombrables articles suscités par cette affaire signalons: la réponse d’O. 
Yahya dans al-Akhbar le 8 mars 1976 et la réplique de Kamal Ahmad ‘Awn dans ce méme 
journal le 9 avril 1976 (jour ow paraissait, dans al-Ahram, une déclaration d’ Ibrahim Madkur, 
préfacier de |’édition des Futiihat). O. Yahya répondit de nouveau 4 Kamal Ahmad “Awan dans 
al-Akhbar le 14 mai 1976. Kamal ‘Awn entreprit d’autre part de développer sa dénonciation 
des erreurs d’Ibn ‘Arabi dans six numéros successifs de la revue Liwa? al-islam a partir d’avril 
1976. 
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Homerin!! décrit les principales étapes de cette affaire. Plusieurs 
membres du “Conseil supréme soufi” se décidérent a intervenir 
publiquement en faveur d’une levée de la censure (le Shaykh al- 
Sutthi, le Dr. Abu’1-Wafa al-Taftazani, le Dr. Kamal Ja‘far)!2 mais 
assez tardivement et 4 un moment ot la conjonction d’une volonté 
politique d’“ouverture” et de vigoureuses protestations 
d’intellectuels “laics” avait assuré le succés d’une solution libérale. 
Bien des signes me donnent a penser qu’aujourd’hui, quinze ans 
aprés cette bruyante querelle, la pratique de la taqiyya en ces 
matiéres est encore plus fréquente chez les notables que par le passé. 

Quoiqu’il en soit, je n’ai €voqué quelques aspects récents de la 
polémique contre le Shaykh al-akbar que pour rappeler qu’elle n’est 
jamais éteinte. Son intérét est donc d’une toute autre nature que celui 
qu’on peut porter a la condamnation de Siger de Brabant ou de 
Maitre Eckhart. Si, pourtant, je renonce a proposer une analyse 
détaillée de ses formes les plus actuelles, c’est pour une raison que 
suggeére le titre donné a ces réflexions. L’emploi du singulier (le 
proces) y est délibéré: de siecle en siécle, nous ne nous trouvons pas, 
en dépit des apparences, devant une série de procés mais devant un 
méme procés indéfiniment recommencé, avec les mémes accusations 
appuyées sur les mémes arguments. Un inventaire exhaustif des 
milliers de pages qui ont été écrites contre Ibn “Arabi — et dont la 
masse s’accroit chaque année — est bien entendu impossible. Les 
listes qu’a dressées O. Yahyal3 n’ont qu’un caractére indicatif. Trés 
incomplétes a partir du seiziéme siécle, elles ne tiennent compte 


11 Th. Emil Homerin, ‘Ibn ‘Arabi in the People’s Assembly’, Middle East Journal x\ 
(1986) 462-477. Il resterait beaucoup 4 dire sur les dessous politiques de cette affaire comme 
aussi sur les luttes d’influence — notamment au sein d’al-Azhar — qui en expliquent certains 
aspects. Le recteur d’al-Azhar, ‘Abd al-Halim Mahmiid (ob. 1978), dont l’intérét bienveillant 
pour Ibn ‘Arabi et pour le soufisme en général était de notoriété publique, fut au départ l’une 
des cibles de cette campagne. Il était d’ailleurs expressément visé dans 1’un des articles de 
Kamal ‘Awn (Liwa? al-islam, déc. 1976, 45) 4 propos du chapitre 2 de son livre al-Madrasa 
al-shadhiliyya al-haditha (Le Caire, ca. 1968). Ce chapitre, ot il évoquait la constitution en 
Egypte au début du siecle d’une association “Akbariyya”, n’est en fait que la reprise d’une 
brochure publiée par lui (s. d.; lorsque j’en fis l’acquisition au Caire au printemps 1954, elle 
était de publication récente), al-Faylasiif al-muslim, ‘Abd al-Wahid Yahya. 

12 Abii’l-Wafa° al-Taftazani est l’auteur, entre autres, d’un volumineux ouvrage /bn 
Sab‘in wa-falsafatuhu al-sitfiyva. Le Dr. Kamal Ja‘far a notamment édité plusieurs traités 
d’Ibn Masarra. 

13 Histoire et classification de l’oeuvre d’Ibn ‘Arabi (Damas 1964) i, 114 f.; édition du 
Nass al-nusits de Haydar-i Amuli (“Le Texte des Textes”), (Paris-Téhéran 1975) 36-65 du 
texte arabe. 
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d’autre part que des sources arabes et ignorent les innombrables 
écrits rédigés en d’autres langues dans toutes les régions du monde 
musulman: Iran, Inde, Indonésie. Mes propres recherches portent 
d’ailleurs elles aussi sur le domaine arabophone. Sur les autres 
secteurs du dar al-islam, mes connaissances sont lacunaires et le plus 
souvent de seconde main. Je ne crois pas me tromper cependant en 
affirmant que des études pluridisciplinaires couvrant en étendue et en 
profondeur la totalité du champ de la littérature anti-akbarienne 
n’apporteraient guére de surprise: dés l’époque mamlouke, le cadre 
du débat est tracé, la liste des théses condamnables arrétée, les armes 
scripturaires fourbies et prétes pour un long usage.!4 Certaines des 
controverses ultérieures reprendront |’ensemble du réquisitoire; 
d’autres s’attacheront plus particuliérement 4 la dénonciation d’une 
ou de quelques unes seulement des théses hérétiques cataloguées. 
Mais ces rhapsodies, quels qu’en soient les signataires, cousent avec 
plus ou moins d’habilité des morceaux dont chacun appartient 
originellement 4 une production littéraire qui s’étend du début du 
quatorziéme 4 la fin du quinziéme siécle — disons de 1305, date de 
la lettre d’ Ibn Taymiyya au shaykh al-Manbiji, 4 1a mort, en 1497, de 
Muhammad al-Sakhawi, auteur d’al-Qawl al-munbi ‘an tarjamat Ibn 
al-‘Arabi. C’est donc a l’examen de quelques épisodes majeurs de la 
polémique au cours de cette période que je vais m’attacher dans les 
remarques qui suivent. 

Comme |’indique d’autre part le titre du présent exposé, le procés 
d’Ibn “Arabi est un procés posthume. Contrairement a des légendes 
tardives — parfois entretenues par les défenseurs d’Ibn ‘Arabi — ce 
dernier ne semble pas avoir été victime de persécutions de son vivant 
(l’histoire selon laquelle il aurait été menacé de mort en Egypte est 
dépourvue de toute crédibilité) et il a bénéficié de l’amitié et du 


14 TI me faut toutefois préciser que je laisse délibérément de cété, comme relevant d’une 
toute autre analyse, un type de débat qui concerne aussi la doctrine akbarienne: celui qui 
oppose, a |’intérieur du soufisme, partisans de la wahdat al-wujid et partisans de la wahdat al- 
shuhiid. En dépit des efforts de certains auteurs indiens [et, par exemple, tout récemment, de 
Muhammad Abdul Hag Ansari dans Sufism and Shari‘ah (Londres 1986)] pour faire d’ Ahmad 
Sirhindi un successeur d’Ibn Taymiyya, je pense avec Y. Friedmann, Shaykh Ahinad Sirhindi 
(Montreal/Londres 1971) et avec J. G. J. Ter Haar, Volgeling en erfgenaam van de profeet 
(Leyde 1989) que le Mujaddid, s’il critique Ibn ‘Arabi, ne peut étre considéré comme un 
adversaire du Shaykh al-akbar. Il avance d’ailleurs des théses qui ne sont pas moins 
“hérétiques”. Il est vrai, néanmoins, que al-Sakhawi (al-Qawl al-munbi, ms. Berlin 2849, Spr. 
790, ff. 84b-85) enrégimente Simnani dans la liste des témoins a charge. Mais al-Sakhawi fait 
feu de tout bois. 
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patronage de fuqaha’ éminents.!5 Les premiéres réactions hostiles a 
son sujet résultent de la diffusion progressive, aprés sa mort, de 
certains de ses écrits demeurés jusque 1a confinés dans le cercle de 
ses éléves et en particulier des Fusiis al-hikam qui, de maniére 
relativement concise, énoncaient plus explicitement que d’autres 
Ouvrages quelques uns des themes les plus provocants de 
l’enseignement akbarien. Les effets de cette diffusion furent de toute 
évidence aggravés par la présentation systématique et la 
formalisation dans un langage marqué par la falsafa que donnérent 
de ces thémes les commentaires de |’ceuvre d’Ibn ‘Arabi — et 
surtout des Fusiis — diis aux disciples directs ou indirects: Sadr al- 
Din al-Qiunawi (ob. 1274), al-Jandi (ob. 1301), al-Qashani (ob. 
1329). Al-Dhahabi déclare expressément que c’est a la fin du 
septiéme siécle de |’hégire, lorsque les Fusis commencérent a 
circuler parmi les ulama, qu’ Ibn ‘Arabi fut démasqué.!© Ibn Hajar al- 
°Asqalani, dans le Lisan al-mizan,!7 constate de méme qu’Ibn ‘Arabi 
fut jugé favorablement par ses contemporains et y voit la preuve 
qu’ils ignoraient “ce qu’a rendu évident son livre des Fusis”. Le 
faqth malikite “Abd al-Latif al-Su‘tdi (ob. 1335) confirme — selon 
une version imprimée d’une de ses fatwas — cette datation. !8 


Le combat contre |’“hérésie akbarienne” ne s’engage véritablement, 
en tout cas, qu’au début du huitiéme/treiziéme siécle et c’est Ibn 


IS Je renvoie sur ces points 4 Claude Addas, Ibn ‘Arabi ou la quéte du Soufre rouge 
(Paris 1989) 230-232 et chapitre x; Quest for the Red Sulphur (Cambridge 1993) 191-192 et 
245s. 

16 aJ-Sakhawi, op. cit., f. 102. 

17 Lisan al-mizan (Hayderabad 1329 h.) v, 312-315. Ibn Hajar pratiquait-il la tagivva en 
ces matiéres ? Je n’oserais |’affirmer mais il est en tout cas curieux de constater que son nom 
figure dans une chaine de transmission (remontant a Sadr al-din al-Qiinawi) de la riwdva des 
oeuvres d’Ibn ‘Arabi [voir la thése de B. Aladdin, ‘Abdalgani an-Nabulusi, oeuvre, vie, 
doctrine (Paris I 1985)] 11, 153). Il conserva d’autre part tout au long de sa vie des relations 
amicales avec le Shaykh Muhammad al-Hanafi (orphelins tous deux, ils s’étaient connus dés 
l’enfance) dont les audaces de langage auraient pu |’inquiéter; ‘Ali al-Bataniini, al-Sirr al-safi 
(Le Caire 1306 h.) 1 7. Sur Ibn Hajar, voir également infra, note 92. 

18 Le texte de cette fatwa se trouve inclus dans le recueil signalé note 1. Le passage cité 
figure p. 76. (Toutefois, dans le ms. de Berlin de al-Sakhawi, op. cit., f. 74b, la notice sur al- 
Su‘idi, qui reproduit cette phrase, mentionne le sixiéme et non le septiéme siécle de l’hégire) 
Voir aussi le propos de Kamil al-din al-Maraghi rapporté par Ibn Taymiyya, Majmii‘at al- 
rasa’il wa’l-masa’il, ed. Muhammad Rashid Rida (Le Caire s.d.) iv, 75-76, selon lequel ce 
sont les commentaires oraux de ‘Afif al-din al-Tilimsani (ob. 1291) sur les Fusiis qui lui ont 
ouvert les yeux. 
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Taymiyya qui ouvrira les hostilités. Le docteur hanbalite a certes des 
précurseurs, tel ce Qutb al-Din al-Qastallani (ob. 1287) — fils et 
neveu, pourtant, de personnages avec lesquels |’auteur des Fusis fut 
tres 11619 — dont les invectives contre al-Hallaj, Ibn “Arabi et surtout 
Ibn Sab‘in nous sont connues 4 travers les citations qu’en donnent, 
outre Ibn Taymiyya lui-méme, différents auteurs plus tardifs.2° Mais 
il ne s’agit encore que de guérillas dispersées. C’est avec Ibn 
Taymiyya que se fait jour une stratégie cohérente 4 défaut d’étre 
efficace: elle vaudra en effet 4 celui qui la met en ceuvre des 
infortunes successives dont la chronique est trop connue pour que je 
l’évoque ici et n’empéchera pas les théses qu’1l dénonce de se 
répandre. Mais elle prépare déja d’ autres assauts. 

Ibn ‘Arabi et ses disciples sont 4 maintes reprises mentionnés dans 
les trente-sept volumes de |’édition saoudienne des fatwas du shaykh 
al-islam. Ces écrits de circonstances sont toutefois extrémement 
répétitifs. Dans cette copieuse production, je retiendrai donc 
principalement trois textes qui sont les plus significatifs et les plus 
complets: la lettre au shaykh al-Manbiji, qui parait étre le premier 
exposé systématique de la position d’Ibn Taymiyya,2! et les deux 
traités publiés sous les titres d’/btal wahdat al-wujid22 et de Haqiqat 
madhhab al-ittihadiyyin.23 Ce dernier, qui est le plus long, est une 
réponse d’Ibn Taymiyya 4a un disciple qui n’a pu entendre jusqu’au 
bout les explications orales de son maitre. Le ton en est plus abrupt 
que celui de la lettre 4 al-Manbiji, qui s’adressait a un partisan d’ Ibn 
“Arabi. Mais, surtout, le catalogue des hérésies y est plus complet, la 
documentation plus abondante. Cette différence ne s’explique sans 
doute pas seulement par celle des destinataires mais aussi, me 
semble-t-il, par une meilleure connaissance du dossier: tout au long 
de son combat solitaire contre la conjuration des impies, Ibn 
Taymiyya poursuit son enquéte, accumule les piéces a conviction. 


19 Sur le pére de Qutb al-din, Abii’l-°Abbis, voir al-Futiihat al-Makkiyya, (Bulag 1329 
h.) 1, 391-392; iv, 474. 

20 al-Sakhawi, al-Qawl al-munbi, f. 44, fait référence 4 deux de ses ouvrages, le Kitab 
al-irtibat et la Nusha sariha dont je ne connais pas de mss. identifiés. 

21 Majmit‘ fatawa shaykh al-islam Ibn Taymivya (=MF) (al-Riyad 1340-1382 h.) u, 452- 
479; Majmii‘at al-rasa’il wa’l-masa’il (=MRM), éd. Muhammad Rashid Rida (Le Caire s.d.) 1, 
161-183. 

22. MF ii, 286-361; MRM iii, 61-120. 

23 MF ii, 134-285; MRM iv, 1-102. Les références 4 ces trois textes seront ci-aprés a 
l’édition Rashid Rida, plus accessible et moins encombrante. 
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Une remarque s’impose néanmoins: dans la lettre 4 al-Manbiji, il 
convient qu’ayant lu d’abord les Futihat Makkiyya il avait retiré de 
cette lecture une impression plutdét favorable. I] précise méme que les 
modalités du suluk, telles que les prescrit Ibn ‘Arabi, sont conformes 
a la tradition.24 Or il ne s’agit pas 1a d’une simple concession a un 
soufi influent. Dans la Hagiqa, ot il n’a aucune raison d’user de 
prudence, Ibn Taymiyya déclare que, bien que cette doctrine (celle 
d’Ibn “Arabi et de ceux qui le suivent) soit du kufr, Ibn ‘Arabi est, 
parmi eux, le plus proche de 1|’islam et qu’on trouve dans son ceuvre 
d’excellents propos.25 Les caudataires tardifs d’ Ibn Taymiyya seront, 
on ne s’en étonnera pas, insensibles 4 ces nuances. Leur information 
sera d’ailleurs souvent moins étendue que celle du polémiste 
hanbalite: outre les Futiuhdat et, bien sir, les Fusis, Ibn Taymiyya 
mentionne également la Durra fakhira,26 le “Anqa@ mughrib, le Kunh 
ma la budda li’l-murid minhu et le Amr al-muhkam.27 

Sans doute exagére-t-il quelque peu en affirmant que |’ignorance 
des ittihdadiyyiin de son époque est telle que “lorsque j’expliquai a 
certains de ces gens et a leurs chefs la signification réelle de ce qu’ ils 
professent et le secret de leurs opinions, ils se mirent 4 faire grand 
cas de cela au point que, si je n’avais accompagné mes paroles d’un 
blame et d’une réfutation, ils m’auraient considéré comme un de 
leurs imams”.28 Mais on ne peut nier son souci persévérant de 
connaitre — sinon de comprendre — les ceuvres qu’il censure. 

Les citations textuelles d’Ibn “Arabi qu’on trouve dans les trois 
opuscules que je considére ici sont cependant empruntées pour la 
plupart aux Fusiis et surtout au prologue et aux chapitres 2, 3 et 4 de 
cet ouvrage.29 Mais Ibn Taymiyya fait aussi trés largement appel, il 
faut le noter, a des citations d’autres ittihddiyyin: Sadr al-Din al- 
Qinawi, [bn Sab‘in, Ibn Isra°il, ‘Afif al-Din al-Tilimsani, Awhad al- 
Din al-Balyani: c’est a un madhhab qu'il s’attaque, a une école 


24 MRM i, 171. Ibn Taymiyya semble méme avoir consulté, sinon un manuscrit 
autographe des Futithdt, du moins un manuscrit révisé par Ibn *Arabi. 

25 MRM iv, 6. 

26 MRM is, 171. 

27 MF iv, 18. 

28 MRM iv, 4. 

29 Mentionnons, a titre d’exemples: MRM iv, 42-43, référence au chapitre 3 (Nth), suivi 
d’une longue citation; 46, citation du chapitre 9 (Yusiif); 46-50, longue citation du chapitre 2 
(Shith); 58, citation du chapitre 14 (‘Uzayr); 63, nouvelle citation du chapitre 2; 79, citation du 
chapitre 3 (Nuh); 80 f., trés longue citation du chapitre 24 (Hariin). Des Futithat sont surtout 
cités quelques vers (MRM I, 62 et 81, 112) 
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ou les épigones sont plus coupables et plus dangereux que le 
fondateur. I] s’ensuit que, malgré le souci plusieurs fois 
exprimé d’innocenter Ibn ‘Arabi de certaines des abominations 
professées par ses successeurs, Ibn Taymiyya tend 4a globaliser ses 
critiques et opére donc de facto un amalgame. Seul un lecteur ayant 
une connaissance directe et solide de |’ceuvre du Shaykh al-akbar 
pourra garder présentes a l’esprit les distinctions qui s’imposent. 
Cette connaissance faisant presque toujours défaut 4 ceux qui 
prétendent aujourd’hui revétir le manteau d’Ibn Taymiyya, il n’est 
guére surprenant de les voir imputer au Shaykh al-akbar des idées 
qui ne sont aucunement les siennes. C’est ainsi qu’Ibn ‘Arabi sera 
fréquemment par la suite accusé de considérer comme licites les 
rapports sexuels d’un homme avec sa mére ou sa soeur. Or, chez Ibn 
Taymiyya cette opinion évidemment scandaleuse n’est pas attribuée 
a Ibn ‘Arabi mais (tout aussi injustement d’ ailleurs: on reconnait 1a 
un des topoi favoris des chasseurs d’hérésie) 4 Ibn Sab‘in et a al- 
Tilimsani.30 

On peut regrouper les théses condamnées sous quatre tétes de 
chapitres.3! En premier lieu vient, on ne s’en étonnera pas, la 
doctrine de la wahdat al-wujitd,32 mére de toutes les erreurs, et qui, 
selon Ibn Taymiyya, consiste a croire que |’étre de Dieu est 1’étre 
méme “des djinns, des démons, des infidéles, des prévaricateurs, des 
chiens et des porcs”.33 Ceux qui professent cette croyance impie 
protestent d’ailleurs, note a juste titre Ibn Taymiyya, contre 
accusation de hulul (“inhérence’’) et refusent la dénomination 
d’ittihddiyyun, ces deux termes impliquant une dualité (tathniya) que 
leur doctrine exclut. A la critique de I’“unicité de l’Etre” se rattache 
directement celle de |’interprétation blasphématoire par Ibn ‘Arabi 
du hadith qudsi selon lequel Dieu aime le serviteur qui s’est 
“approché de Lui” par l’accomplissement des actes surérogatoires 
(nawafil) et obligatoires (fara’id) et devient alors “son ouie par 


30 Bughvat al-murtadd, MF iii, 1326-1329. 

31 Pour une analyse beaucoup plus détaillée que celle, trés sommaire, que je propose ici 
voir Cyrille Chodkiewicz, Les premiéres polémiques autour d’Ibn ‘Arabi: Ibn Taymiyya 
(Thése de 3éme cycle dactylographiée, Paris iv 1984). 

32 L’expression wahdat al-wujiid, qui est devenue en quelque sorte le nom de code de la 
métaphysique akbarienne, ne se trouve pas chez Ibn ‘Arabi. Elle apparait furtivement chez al- 
Qiinawi et ne commence 4 revétir un sens technique que chez al-Farghani. Elle devra sa 
fortune au moins autant aux adversaires qu’aux partisans du Shaykh al-akbar. 

33 MRM iv, 5. 
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laquelle il entend, son pied par lequel il marche, sa main par laquelle 
il saisit...” Pour Ibn ‘Arabi, ce hadith implique I’identification totale 
de Dieu et du ‘abd — ou plutdt l’actualisation par le ‘abd d’une 
identité qui n’a pas a advenir car elle n’a jamais cessé d’étre méme si 
la créature n’en avait pas conscience.34 

La deuxiéme thése visée est celle de la wahdat al-adyan, 
expression qui n’appartient pas au vocabulaire du Shaykh al-akbar. 
Ibn ‘Arabi et ses disciples sont accusés de ne faire aucune différence 
entre le shirk et l’imdan au point que “chez eux, le shaytan lui-méme 
donc honorer: et [selon eux] celui qui l’adore n’adore que Dieu’”.35 
Cette présentation — évidemment caricaturale — de textes akbariens 
— et plus spécialement du chapitre 3 des Fusis, celui consacré a 
Noé — qui semblent mettre sur le méme plan la vraie foi et les pires 
idolatries ne peut bien sir qu’horrifier le commun des croyants. La 
troisiéme thése, d’ailleurs logiquement liée 4 la précédente, est celle 
— indubitablement présente chez Ibn ‘Arabi — de la non-éternité du 
chatiment des damnés lesquels, sans quitter le séjour infernal, seront 
néanmoins, eux aussi, enveloppés par “la Miséricorde qui embrasse 
toute chose” (Cor. 7/156): cette forme islamique de la doctrine de 
l’apocatastase est récusée de fagon particuliérement violente comme 
propre a écarter toute crainte du jugement de Dieu et donc a 
encourager les pires turpitudes.36 Un cas particulier qu’on peut 
inclure sous cette téte de chapitre donne lieu, chez Ibn Taymiyya, a 
de fréquents développements et son importance sera méme souvent 
hypertrophiée par les auteurs ultérieurs au point d’étre l’unique sujet 
de certains écrits polémiques: je veux parler du statut posthume de 
Firf‘awn, qu’Ibn ‘Arabi déclare sauvé par |’acte de foi qu’il énonce 
au moment o0 la mer I’engloutit. Ni musulman, ni juif, ni chrétien 


34 MRM iii, 113; iv, 17. Sur Vinterprétation de ce hadith par Ibn ‘Arabi, voir par 
exemple Futithat iv, 24 et 449; Fusiis 1, 81. 

35, MRM iv, 85. Sur cet aspect de la doctrine akbarienne voir par exemple, outre le 
chapitre 3 des Fusiis, Futithat iv, 400s.; 449. L’idée selon laquelle Dieu est al-ma‘biid fi kull 
ma‘biid n’est évidemment pas chez Ibn ‘Arabi une invitation a adorer les idoles ou le diable. 
Son appui scripturaire est le verset 17/23 dont !’interprétation, on va le voir, est un élément 
majeur de la polémique. 

36 MRM iv, 74. La formulation chrétienne de l’apocatastase — condamnée par le 
magistére (Canon 9 du Concile de Constantinople en 453) — apparait chez Origéne. On la 
trouve aussi, entre autres auteurs, chez Grégoire de Nazianze, Grégoire de Nysse, Scot 
Erigéne. De nos jours la doctrine de l’apocatastase a été avancée — comme “hypothése” et non 
comme “thése” — par le théologien Urs von Balthasar. 
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n’avait jamais osé proférer une erreur aussi scandaleuse, déclare Ibn 
Taymiyya.37 

La quatriéme cible du docteur hanbalite est l’hagiologie 
akbarienne avec toutes les notions qui lui sont liées: celle de hagiga 
muhammadiyya et celle de “Sceau de la sainteté” en particulier (pour 
laquelle la principale piéce a conviction est le chapitre 2 des Fusis, 
celut consacré a Shith).38 L/’identification de la “Réalité 
muhammadienne” au galam ou au ‘aq! awwal est rejetée avec force 
comme I’est aussi la these prétée (a tort) a Ibn ‘Arabi selon laquelle 
le wali serait supérieur au nabi. Quant au khatm al-walaya — terme 
dont Ibn Taymiyya attribue correctement le premier emploi 4 al- 
Hakim al-Tirmidhi — c’est une invention exhorbitante qui ne peut se 
prévaloir d’aucun appui scripturaire et attente 4 la dignité du 
Prophete. 

On pourrait certes allonger cette liste de “propositions 
condamnables” en y incluant des critiques portant sur diverses 
formulations qu’ Ibn Taymiyya juge erronées ou scandaleuses. Mais 
si l’on s’en tient aux attaques visant Ibn ‘Arabi lui-méme, en 
excluant donc celles qui visent ses disciples, on constate qu’elles 
peuvent étre regroupées sous |’un ou |’autre des quatre chefs 
d’accusation mentionnés ci-dessus. Reste par conséquent a 
s’interroger sur les procédés mis en ceuvre par Ibn Taymiyya dans 
cette entreprise polémique dont je ne soulignerai jamais assez le 
caractére fondateur. Nul ne saurait contester |’ habileté dialectique du 
shaykh al-islam et \’éclat de son talent. J’ai déja dit, d’autre part, 
qu’il s’appuyait sur une documentation étendue et de premiére main. 
S’il me parait évident que sa lecture d’Ibn ‘Arabi comporte de 
graves contresens (que dénonceront les défenseurs de |’auteur des 
Fusus), il n’en est pas moins vrai qu’elle n’est pas superficielle. 
Quand il fait le procés de la wahdat al-wuyjiid, 11 se borne parfois a en 
appeler ironiquement au simple bon-sens. C’est ainsi qu’il raconte 
qu’un shaykh appartenant au madhhab honni déclara un jour: “Si 


37 MRM iv, 91-92 et 98-101. Sur ce probléme voir D. Gril, ‘Le personnage coranique de 
Pharaon d’aprés |’interprétation d’Ibn ‘Arabi’, Annales islamologiques xiv (1978) 37-57 et 
Carl W. Ernst, ‘Controversies over Ibn al-°Arabi’s Fusiis: the faith of Pharaoh’, [Islamic 
Culture cix (1985) 259-266. 

38 MRM iv, 48-50 et 58-70; la critique de l’hagiologie d’Ibn ‘Arabi est longuement 
développée dans al-Farg bayn awliya’ al-Rahman wa-awliya’ al-shaytan, MF xi, 156-310. Sur 
la doctrine d’Ibn ‘Arabi en cette matiére, voir M. Chodkiewicz, Le Sceau des saints (Paris 
1986); id., Seal of the Saints, (Cambridge 1993). 
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quelqu’un prétend qu’il y a dans |’existence autre chose que Dieu, il 
ment !” A quoi quelqu’un objecta: “mais alors qui ment?” Confondu, 
le shaykh ne sut que répondre.39 Mais Ibn Taymiyya ne se contente 
pas de ces arguments faciles et analyse par exemple avec attention la 
notion de ‘ayn thabita dont 11 voit bien qu’elle est fondamentale dans 
la métaphysique d’Ibn ‘Arabi. Il ne peut évidemment s’accommoder 
de 1’exemplarisme akbarien qui, a ses yeux, réifie les objets de la 
science divine en leur conférant le thubut, la permanence, 
Vimmutabilité: 11 voit aussit6t poindre 1a la croyance impie en 
l’éternité du monde. On observe d’ailleurs, sur ce point précis, les 
limites de sa capacité d’analyse: pour Ibn ‘Arabi, les a‘yan thabita 
sont effectivement éternelles. Mais elles sont éternelles en Dieu. 
Elles ne sont donc pas “le monde” car — pour reprendre la formule 
d’Alain de Lille — “tout ce qui est en Dieu est Dieu’. Mais Ibn 
Taymiyya percoit clairement, d’autre part, ce qui sépare |’école 
d’Ibn ‘Arabi, pour laquelle I’univers est le déploiement des 
théophanies (tajalliyat), de la wahda mutlaqa d’Ibn Sab‘in ou de al- 
Balyani40 méme si, dans le feu de la polémique, |’anathéme confond 
finalement les uns et les autres. 

Les arguments linguistiques tiennent une grande place: 
l’expression coranique al Fir‘awn (Cor. 40/45), selon Ibn °Arabi, 
désigne les “gens de Pharaon” a l’exclusion de ce dernier. Ibn 
Taymiyya entend, lui, démontrer que cette interprétation n’est pas 
conforme au bon usage de la langue arabe.4! Autre querelle de 
vocabulaire particulierement vive, car elle porte sur l’appui 
scripturaire de ce qu’Ibn Taymiyya appelle wahdat al-adyan, celle 
qui concerne le verbe gada dans le verset 17/23 (wa qada rabbuka 
an 1a ta‘budiu illa iyyahu): s’agit-il d’un décret (imprescriptible) ou 
d’un commandement (auquel on peut désobéir)?42 Ibn Taymiyya 
s’applique aussi 4 démontrer |’inauthenticité de hadith-s souvent 
cités par Ibn “Arabi comme celui qu’il emploie pour légitimer la 
notion de hagiga muhammadiyya: “‘J’étais prophéte alors qu’ Adam 


39 MRM iii, 76. 

40 Voir MRM iv, 5-17. La distinction entre ashab al-tajalli et ashab al-wahda al-mutlaqa 
sera trés clairement marquée aussi chez Lisan al-din Ibn al-Khatib et chez Ibn Khaldiin. Sur ce 
point, voir notre introduction a la traduction de /’Epitre sur |’Unicité absolue de al-Balyani 
(Paris 1986), souvent attribuée 4 tort 4 Ibn ‘Arabi. 

41 MRM iv, 99 (Cf. Futithat ii, 277). 

42 MRM i, 79, 89, 173. 
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était encore entre l’eau et la boue’.43 Mais les armes le plus 
fréquemment utilisées relevent de l’exégése et opposent le sens 
obvie des versets ou des hadiths aux interprétations qu’en donne le 
Shaykh al-akbar,44 constamment accusé de tabdil ou de tahrif de la 
Parole divine au point qu’il est “pire que Musaylima’”.45 Si les 
disciples sont plus hérétiques que leur maitre — al-Qiinawi, entre 
autres, est “le plus impie et le plus dépourvu de science et de foi’’46 
— 1] n’en reste pas moins qu’Ibn ‘Arabi cumule — cette liste n’est 
pas limitative — les erreurs des jahmiyya, des qarmates, des falasifa, 
des mu‘tazila et que les chrétiens eux-mémes sont moins égarés que 
lui. 


Husayn b. al-Ahdal, gadi d’Abyat Husayn — od a eu lieu, dit-il, 
l’enterrement d’°Abd al-Karim al-Jili4”? — meurt lui-méme en 1451, 
au moment ou va prendre fin le régne de la dynastie rasiilide sur le 
Yémen.48 De méme que la campagne menée par Ibn Taymiyya 
contre Ibn ‘Arabi est explicitement en relation avec le péril mongol 
et constitue un appel urgent aux dirigeants, trop complaisants pour 
Vhérésie, d’une umma_ affaiblie, l’ceuvre polémique d’al-Ahdal 
s’inscrit, elle aussi, dans un contexte politique qui en explique la 
violence. Au Yémen, les souverains rasilides, d’une maniére 


43° MRM i, 8 et 70 (Cf. Futithat i, 243; i, 22, 141, etc.). Autre exemple intéressant, celui 
du hadith “zidni fika tahayyuran” fondement de la doctrine akbarienne de la hayra (qu’on peut 
assimiler a l’epektasis de Grégoire de Nysse). Voir MRM iv, 45 (Cf. Futithat i, 270, 420, ii, 
137, 607, 661; iii, 490, etc.). 

44 Voir notamment la critique de |’interprétation par Ibn ‘Arabi du verset 8/17 (wa-ina 
ramayta...), MRM iii, 95 f. (Cf. Fustis, ed. SAfifi, 185; Futithat iv, 41, 280....) et du hadith 
qudsi célébre maridtu fa-lam ta‘udni..., MRM i, 169 (Cf. Futihdat 1. 407; i, 304 ; iv, 451). Je 
souligne que le sens obvie n’est pas nécessairement le sens littéral (auquel |’herméneutique 
d’Ibn ‘Arabi est trés fermement attachée. Voir 4 ce sujet notre Un océan sans rivage, chap. 1). 

45 MRM iv, 44-45. 

46 MRM iv, 18. 

47 al-Ahdal, Kashf al-ghita’ ‘an haqa’iq al-tawhid, ed. A. Bakir (Tunis 1964). Sur la 
mort de al-Jili, voir p. 214. Un manuscrit inédit d’al-Ahdal mentionné (p. 131) par l’historien 
yéménite contemporain Muhammad al-Hibshi dans son ouvrage al-Sifivva wa’l-fugaha fi’l- 
Yaman (San‘a? 1976) conduirait 4 situer la mort de al-Jili vers 826/1423. Mais, selon une 
indication donnée par le fils de al-Jili 4 la fin d’un manuscrit de |’ Insan kamil que cite le 
copiste du ms India Office 459 B (f. 295b) du Ghunva arbab al-sama‘ la mort de al-Jili serait a 
dater de Jumada II 811/novembre 1408. Selon la méme source al-Jili serait né en Inde, a 
Calicut. 

48 Sur histoire des sultans rasiilides, voir A Chronicle of the Rasiilid Dynasty, édité par 
Hikoichi Yajima (Tokyo 1976) d’aprés un manuscrit anonyme de la Bibliotheque Nationale. 
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générale, témoignent — par calcul ou par conviction — une 
bienveillance excessive pour les soufis — y compris ceux qui, venus 
d’autres contrées, trouvent un refuge au Yémen en cette époque 
troublée et y importent des doctrines suspectes.49 L’un d’eux, 
surtout, est mis en cause par al-Ahdal pour son patronage 
systématique des soufis akbariens: il s’agit du sultan al-Nasir, qui 
régna de 1400 a 1424 et dont nous savons, par un témoignage 
contemporain, qu’il détenait dans sa bibliothéque de nombreuses 
ceuvres d’Ibn ‘Arabi, parmi lesquelles un exemplaire des Futithat 
Makkiyya sur certaines parties duquel figurait |’écriture de |’ auteur.°° 
Al-Ahdal déplore amérement la protection qu’al-Nasir et son peére al- 
Ashraf ont accordée 4 un personnage qu’il exécre, Abu I-‘Abbas 
Ahmad Ibn al-Raddad, ami de al-Jili et, comme lui, disciple du 
shaykh al-Jabarti.5! I] ne cache pas le soulagement que lui ont 
apporté les morts d’al-Raddad (en 1418) puis d’al-Nasir quelques 
années plus tard: délivrés de cette longue mihna, les fuqaha’ 
prennent enfin leur revanche sous les sultans al-Mansur “Abd Allah 
(1424-1427) et Zahir Yahya (1428-1439).52 

A quel moment la doctrine d’Ibn ‘Arabi a-t-elle été introduite au 
Yémen et par qui? Selon certains, on en trouverait déja des traces 
dans les ouvrages attribués 4 Abu’|-Ghayth Ibn Jamil, mort en 1253, 
soit treize ans aprés le Shaykh al-akbar. Telle n’est pas |’opinion 
d’al-Ahdal, qui conteste |’authenticité des textes imputés a Ibn 
Jamil.53 Les coupables qu’il dénonce — et dont le réle parait en effet 
historiquement certain — dans le passage ot il Evoque ce probléme 
sont surtout ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Maqdisi (ob. 688h.) et 
Radi al-Din Abit Bakr al-Yahyawi (ob. 709 h.).54 Ce qui est tout a 
fait sir, d’autre part, c’est que l’importance reconnue par al-Ahdal au 
shaykh Isma‘il al-Jabartt comme diffuseur de l’enseignement d’Ibn 
“Arabi est pleinement justifiée. Outre les indications qu’on reléve a 


49 Sur les rapports entre les sultans rastilides et les soufis, voir al-Hibshi, op. cit. 45-50. 

50 Voir al-Hibshi, op. cit. 81 qui s’appuie sur une citation de al-Mizjaji (ob. 1425-1426). 
Voir aussi al-Qari al-Baghdadi, Mandqib Ibn ‘Arabi (Beyrouth 1959) 64. 

51 Kashf 217-218. Sur nombre des personnages qui interviennent dans cette longue 
controverse, voir Ahmad al-Sharji (ob. 1488), Tabaqat al-khawass (Le Caire 1321 h.). (Sur al- 
Jabarti, 37-40 ; sur al-Raddad, 30-32). 

52 Kashf 221-222. 

53 Kashf 220; voir al-Hibshi, op. cit. 69-82. Une notice biographique sur Abii |-Ghayth b. 
Jamil figure chez al-Sharji, op. cit. 187. 

54 Kashf, ibid. Sur al-Maqdisi, voir al-Sharji, op. cit. 107. 
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ce sujet dans les écrits de al-Jili, il est établi que al-Jabarti avait recu 
une 1jaza ‘amma des Futithat Makkiyya.55 

Dans |’introduction de son Kashf al-ghita’, al-Ahdal expose les 
motifs qui le conduisent a prendre la plume: |’ignorance abonde, les 
fitan se répandent. I] importe donc de mettre a nu les erreurs d’Ibn 
“Arabi, de rappeler les fatwas qui le condamnent, de démasquer ces 
hashwiyya, mujassima, huliliyya, ittihddiyyin que sont ses partisans. 
A maintes reprises ces qualificatifs pris en bloc, ou d’autres 
semblables, seront généreusement appliqués aux disciples du Shaykh 
al-akbar. Mais plus de la moitié du livre est d’abord consacrée a un 
exposé, appuyé sur de nombreuses citations, de la théologie 
ash“arite, seule orthodoxe aux yeux d’al-Ahdal. Les témoignages de 
al-Qushayri, al-Suhrawardi, Taj al-Din al-Subki, al-Yafi°i sont, entre 
autres, invoqués pour établir que le soufisme authentique est en plein 
accord avec le kalam le plus sar. Ce n’est qu’a la page 181, avec le 
chapitre trois, que commence la dénonciation en régle des 
hashwiyya, falasifa, batiniyya, malahida, jabriyya dont |’ apparente 
dévotion abuse les croyants. 

Bien qu’Ibn Taymiyya soit souvent mentionné5® et que 1’on 
retrouve dans le Kashf une liste de chefs d’accusation qui ne différe 
guére de celle qu’a dressée le docteur hanbalite, il est clair qu’al- 
Ahdal ne s’est pas borné a démarquer le réquisitoire de son 
prédécesseur et qu’il a pris personnellement connaissance 
d’ouvrages d’Ibn ‘Arabi. La critique de la wahdat al-adydan s’ appuie 
sur une phrase du chapitre 10 des Fusis, puis fait référence a la 
muqgaddima des Futihat.>’ Suit celle de la croyance en 1|’éternité du 
monde, ou |’auteur renvoie aux chapitres 2 et 73 des Futithdat. 
Viennent ensuite les attaques contre la wahdat al-wuyjid, la négation 
du chatiment corporel des damnés et de son éternité, la notion de 
sceau de la sainteté, la “foi de Fir‘awn”, |’interprétation akbarienne 
du hadith: kuntu sam‘ahu, la thése selon laquelle “les amis de Dieu 


35 Il tenait cette ijaza du Shaykh Qasim b. Muzaffar b. Mahmid b. ‘Asakir. Nous devons 
cette information a D. Gril qui 1’a relevée dans le ms. 1520 4 Dar al-kutub. Une autre chaine de 
transmission est donnée par B. Aladdin, op. cit. 153. 

6 Ces mentions sont plus nombreuses que ne le donne 4 penser un index trés incomplet. 
Voir 105, 186, 199, 203, 212... 

57 La phrase des Fusiis (“Sois la materia prima de toutes les formes de croyance”) figure 
p. 113 de l’édition ‘Afifi. Celle de la mugaddima des Futithat est celle ot Ibn ‘Arabi déclare 
que la ‘aqida de |’“‘élite de l’élite” est volontairement dispersée dans |’ensemble de son livre 
(Futithat i, 47). Al-Ahdal (227) le cite de nouveau. 
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sont cachés [dans le Coran] sous la forme de ses ennemis’’, la notion 
de ‘alam al-khaydl: tout cela s’accompagnant d’abondantes 
références aux Fusis (chapitres 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 24) mais aussi 
aux Futuhdat (chapitres 2, 5, 559) et aux Tanazzulat mawsiliyya (que, 
sauf erreur, ne cite pas Ibn Taymiyya). Al-Ahdal se référe 
également, a la fin du chapitre, aux oeuvres de al-Qashani (en 
l’occurrence les Ta°’wildt, qu’il n’attribue pas a Ibn ‘Arabi comme 
s’obstinent 4 le faire les éditeurs modernes), de al-Qaysari et a la 
Ta’iyya d’Ibn al-Farid.>8 

Commence alors la reproduction d’une série de fatwas, dues a 
Badr al-Din Ibn Jama‘a, Ibn Taymiyya, Shams al-Din al-Jazari, Nir 
al-Din al-Bakri, “Isa al-Zawawi, Taqi al-Din al-Subki, toutes 
condamnant la doctrine d’Ibn ‘Arabi. Ce n’est 14 qu’un florilége: al- 
Ahdal nous informe en effet qu’il extrait ces responsa d’un recueil 
de prés de deux cent fatwas qu’il a composé antérieurement.59 Ce 
chiffre est peut-étre une exagération mais i] n’est pas 
invraisemblable: al-Sakhawi, qui, malgré sa rage de collectionneur, 
ne peut tout recenser, enregistre quatre-vingt fatwas ou opinions 
défavorables a Ibn ‘Arabi entre la mort d’Ibn Taymiyya et celle d’al- 
Ahdal. 

Le Kashf al-ghita’ aborde ensuite les données strictement 
yéménites de la controverse, mettant violemment en cause al-Jabarti, 
al-Jili et surtout al-Raddad mais, plus généralement, les soufis de 
Zabid. Aux accusations proprement doctrinales, s’ajoutent celles 
visant les moeurs de ses adversaires (ils boivent du vin, pratiquent 
l’échangisme...). Les efforts des fugaha’ pour défendre la vraie foi et 
imposer |’ observance de la sharia ont, hélas, été tenus en échec par la 
complaisance du souverain qui, méme aprés la mort d’al-Raddad, a 
continué a leur imposer le silence et 4 prendre parti pour les 
malahida. L’accession au tréne de sultans lucides et énergiques a 
permis enfin aux fugaha’ de redresser la téte — et a al-Ahdal de 
rédiger une seconde fatwa plus sévére que celle qu’il avait rédigée 
pendant la mihna: il nous en donne le texte, qui confirme sa 
préoccupation — commune aux hérésiographes, toutes religions 
confondues — de ramener chacune des erreurs qu’il combat 4 un 


58 En raison de la briéveté de ce chapitre 3 (181-201) et de l’imbrication des themes qui 
y sont abordés, je ne crois pas nécessaire de renvoyer, pour chacun d’eux, a une page précise 
du Kashf. 

59 Kashf 213. 
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précédent historique (hashwiyya, qarmates...).60 On constate en outre 
que, si la polémique a un caractére yéménite trés marqué, al-Ahdal 
ne néglige pas de viser aussi des cibles plus lointaines comme les 
égyptiens Ibn “Ata? Allah et Ibn Abi Mansur dont les ceuvres, bien 
qu’elles ne soient pas 4 proprement parler akbariennes, témoignent 
d’une inclination pour les idées pernicieuses et la personne méme 
d’Ibn ‘Arabi.6! Mais il faut sans doute aussi voir la une maniére de 
rappeler que ce sont des influences venues de 1’étranger qui ont 
corrompu le soufisme yéménite — un type d’argument promis a un 
long succés, “l’étranger” ayant, bien sir, une identité variable selon 
les €poques (les persans, les turcs... — aujourd’hui l’improbable 
conjuration des sionistes, du Vatican et des loges maconniques). 

En définitive, on constate que, bien qu’al-Ahdal ait pris la peine de 
se reporter aux écrits d’Ibn “Arabi, sa critique des idées akbariennes 
proprement dites est loin d’avoir la précision de celle d’Ibn 
Taymiyya: il se contente, en somme, de mettre en regard les théses 
du kalam ash‘arite et celles d’Ibn ‘Arabi — telles qu’il les comprend 
— ]’autorité qu’il attribue aux premieéres suffisant, selon lui, a établir 
la fausseté des secondes. On retiendra surtout que, dans sa deuxiéme 
fatwa al-Ahdal, qui au fond se soucie moins d’Ibn ‘Arabi que de ses 
disciples yéménites avec lesquels il a bien des comptes 4 régler, 
adopte une position qui m’a fait juger indulgente, par comparaison, 
celle du mufti turc mentionné au début de cette étude. Peut-on 
accepter le repentir des partisans de ce kafir — qui, par la-méme, 
sont eux aussi des kuffar? Al-Ahdal mentionne cing attitudes 
possibles, plus ou moins rigoureuses, a l’égard de ce probléme et 
conclut pour sa part au refus de la tawba — ce qui, légalement, prive 
en principe l’accusé de toute possibilité d’échapper 4 la peine 
capitale. 


Comme al-Sakhawi, |’auteur d’un livre de cing cents pages de 
critique sur l’auteur des Futuhat et des Fusiis, que nous retrouverons 
bient6t (et qui le considére comme un carriériste prét a tout pour 
qu’on le remarque) Ibrahim al-Biqa‘1 (ob. 1480) est un éléve d’ Ibn 
Hajar al-°Asqalani. Son caractére manifestement irascible est sans 


60 Kashf 225-228. 

61 Kashf 273. L’accusation contre Ibn ‘Ata° Allah vise les Lata’if al-minan, ow Ibn 
‘Arabi est mentionné 4 trois reprises. Celle concernant Ibn Abi Mansir renvoie au paragraphe 
115 de sa Risdla, ed. Denis Gril (Le Caire 1986). 
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doute, au moins autant que ses convictions, responsable de 
l’obstination avec laquelle il jouera un réle central dans un de ces 
épisodes paroxystiques qui, de loin en loin, font que le débat 
permanent mais feutré entre spécialistes éclate sur la place publique. 
Depuis Ibn Taymiyya, nombre d’auteurs avaient exprimé des 
positions hostiles 4 Ibn “Arabi et, parmi eux, des personnages 
notoires: al-Dhahabi, Siraj al-Din al-Bulqini, Ibn Khaldiin, Sa‘d al- 
Din al-Taftazani et son disciple “Ala? al-Din al-Bukhari, al-Ahdal... 
Al-Biga‘i, on va le voir, n’ajoute rien a un argumentaire depuis 
longtemps figé et ses ceuvres sont loin d’étre les plus intéressantes 
dans le vaste corpus des écrits anti-akbariens. La critique de la 
wahdat al-wujiid 4 laquelle se livre |’atrabilaire al-Bukhari dans sa 
Fadihat al-mulhidin, sans étre ni vraiment nouvelle ni trés profonde, 
a au moins le mérite de présenter une certaine ngueur formelle — ce 
qui explique que, prés de trois siécles plus tard, al-Nabulusi consacre 
encore plusieurs pages d’un de ses ouvrages 4a sa réfutation.62 Al- 
Bukhari est d’ailleurs en 1428, sous le régne du sultan Barsbay, a 
l’origine d’une crise qui préfigure celles (car il y en a plus d’une) 
que déclenchera al-Biqa‘i trente ans plus tard. Il s’agit, déja, d’Ibn 
‘Arabi et d’Ibn al-Farid, souvent associés dans |’opprobre car les 
principaux commentateurs de la Ta’iyya du second sont des disciples 
du premier: al-Farghani, al-Qaysari, al-Ayki. Al-Bukhari, lors d’une 
discussion entre fugaha’, prononce le takfir contre Ibn ‘Arabi et 
exige la destitution du qadi Muhammad al-Bisati, lequel estime 
qu’une interprétation adéquate de leurs propos permet de justifier les 
partisans de la wahdat al-wujid. Al-Bisati finira par céder et jettera 
lui aussi l’anathéme sur Ibn “Arabi. Mais al-Bukhari, furieux de 
n’avoir pu obtenir sa destitution, quittera définitivement |’Egypte 
pour la Syrie... ot il se livrera 4 des attaques dirigées, cette fois, 
contre Ibn Taymiyya et ses disciples hanbalites,®3 se brouillant ainsi 
avec ceux qui seraient ses alliés naturels: la Syrie de cette Epoque, 
plus provinciale que |’Egypte, est en général aussi plus réfractaire 
aux idées akbariennes, plus prompte 4 les condamner sous la plume 
de ses ulama. Le soufi marocain ‘Ali b. Maymin al-Fasi, lorsqu’il 


62 II s’agit d’al-Wujitd al-haqq, dont l’édition critique a été établie par B. Aladdin 
(Damas 1995). Sur la relation entre cet ouvrage et la Fadiha, voir l’introduction de |’éditeur, 
chapitre 2. 

63 Sur cette affaire, voir l’introduction d’al-Wujitd al-haqq 14-15 ; Th. Emil Homerin, 
From Arab Poet to Muslim Saint (University of South Carolina Press 1994) 59-60; Eric 
Geoffroy, Le soufisme en Egypte et en Syrie (Damas 1995) 5éme partie. 
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arrivera 4 Damas 4a la fin du quinziéme siécle, découvrira que 
l’?emplacement du tombeau d’Ibn ‘Arabi n’est plus qu’un terrain 
vague®4 et il faudra, quelques années plus tard, une décision 
énergique de Salim ler pour que soit construit le mausolée qu’on 
visite encore aujourd’ hui. 

Parmi les procureurs qui se succédent dans le procés posthume 
d’Ibn “Arabi, al-Biqa‘1, disons-le tout net, est un des plus médiocres. 
Il a en commun avec Ibn Taymiyya et al-Ahdal d’avoir choisi le 
mauvais moment: comme Ibn Taymiyya sous Baybars II, comme al- 
Ahdal sous al-Nasir, il n’a pas la chance d’écrire sous des régnes ot 
les anti-akbariens ont pour eux cet appui des princes sans lequel leur 
cause n’a aucune chance de triompher. Comme eux, il va s’exposer a 
de sérieux désagréments. Le destin lui offrira une ironique revanche: 
vilipendé de son vivant, il prendra rang post-mortem parmi les 
autorités qu’invoqueront des polémistes plus tardifs... mais il devra 
aussi une notonété paradoxale a l’un de ses plus sérieux adversaires. 
A son Tanbth al-ghabi ila takfir Ibn al-‘Arabi al-Suyiti, retournant 
le compliment a 1|’expéditeur, répliquera par un Tanbih al-ghabi fi 
tabri’at Ibn al-‘Arabi qui contribuera 4 perpétuer le souvenir de al- 
Biqa‘i.65 

Ce dernier, en tout cas, va se signaler a |’attention 4 trois reprises 
au cours de sa vie agitée. En 1460, au Caire, c’est principalement a 
Ibn “Arabi et subsidiairement a Ibn al-Farid qu’il s’en prend. Dix ans 
plus tard, en 1470, il entreprend une nouvelle campagne de 
dénonciation. Elle vise les mémes auteurs mais, cette fois, c’est Ibn 
al-Farid qui est le plus directement mis en cause. L’affaire prend 
aussit6t de vastes proportions: les vers d’Ibn al-Farid sont plus 
répandus que les écrits d’Ibn “Arabi, sa tombe est vénérée au Caire. 
Le sultan Qaytbay demande au grand qadi Zakariyya al-Ansari de 
trancher le débat. Al-Ansari a la réputation d’étre un pieux juriste. 


64 ©Ali b. Maymin, Risala fi’l-intisar li’l-shaykh Muhyi’l-din (=Tanzih al-siddiq), ms. 
Berlin 2851, we 1545, ff. 55-59b. 

65 La premiére édition du Tanbih al-ghabi de al-Biqa‘i a été publiée au Caire en 1953, 
jointe a celle de son Tahdhir al-‘ibad min ahl al-‘indd, sous le titre de Masra‘ al-tasawwuf. La 
véhémence hystérique de l’introduction et des notes de l’éditeur (“Abd al-Rahman al-Wakil) 
mérite le détour. Quant au Tanbih de al-Suyiiti, il en existe une édition publiée au Caire en 
1990 par le Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman Hasan Mahmid (qui s’emploie — avec plus de piété que 
d’acribie — a éditer des ceuvres d’Ibn ‘Arabi). Faut-il voir la malice d’un typographe gagné 
aux théses wahhabites dans la faute d’impression qui, dans le titre, transforme fi tabri’at Ibn 
al-‘Arabi en fi takhti’at Ibn al-‘Arabi? 
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Mais il n’est pas que cela: c’est un soufi et méme, selon al-Sha‘rani 
qui fut son éléve, un saint éminent.66 Son nom apparait dans 
plusieurs silsilas. Toutefois i] a, dés sa jeunesse, choisi sur le conseil 
d’un wali le tasattur bi’l-figh. Sanctus absconditus, 11 cache les 
charismes dont il a été gratifié. Sa fonction, au demeurant, lui 
impose une certaine réserve. I] hésite 4 donner une fatwa sur le 
probléme qui lui est soumis. Finalement, sur l’insistance du katib al- 
sirr, Ibn Muzhir (qui était un défenseur d’Ibn al-Farid), al-Ansari 
acceptera de rendre une sentence, modérée dans ses termes mais qui 
exonére Ibn al-Farid des accusations portées contre lui. L’entétement 
de al-Biqa‘l allait provoquer sa disgrace: en 1473, c’était lui qui, a 
son tour, était dénoncé comme k@fir et devait quitter 1’ Egypte.®7 
Réfugié en Syrie, il couronna sa carriére de polémiste en s’en 
prenant a al-Ghazali.68 Le résultat ne se fit pas attendre: “il s’en 
fallut de peu qu’il ne fit mis 4 mort et il dfit se cacher dans sa 
maison sans pouvoir méme se rendre a la priére du vendredi”’.©9 

Si al-Ahdal se bornait — comme tant d’autres avant et aprés lui — 
a reprendre les chefs d’accusation que retenait déja Ibn Taymiyya, 
du moins prenait-il la peine de se reporter lui-méme aux sources, 
c’est 4 dire aux ceuvres du Shaykh al-akbar, sans se limiter aux 
classiques passages-témoins des Fusis. Al-Biga‘l, lui, est un 
pamphlétaire paresseux. Sa tactique semble déduite de la remarque 
dédaigneuse que Saint JérGme adressait aux pélagiens: sententias 
vestras prodidisse superasse est. Le Tanbih al-ghabi est en effet, 
pour une large part, constitué de longues citations d’Ibn ‘Arabi, 
toutes tirées des Fusiis, dont il semble penser qu’elles suffiront a 
inspirer une pieuse horreur (le chapitre 3 des Fusis est ainsi presque 
entiérement reproduit) et qu’1l ne commente que de maniére trés 
expéditive.70 Les themes sont ceux qu’on attendait: la wahdat al- 


66 al-Sha‘rani, al-Tabagat al-kubra (Le Caire 1954) i, 122-124. Selon Ibn Hajar al- 
Haytami, al-Ansari fut méme le sahib Misr, le saint qui détenait |’autorité spirituelle sur 
l’Egypte toute entiére, al-Fatawa al-hadithivva (Le Caire 1970) 50. 

67 Sur cet épisode voir E. Geoffroy, op. cit., 5¢me partie; et Th. Homerin, op. cit. 63-75. 

68 Les attaques de al-Biqa‘i portaient sur la fameuse formule laysa ft’l-imkan... et prirent 
la forme d’un nouvel ouvrage le Tahdim al-arkan. Sur cette querelle, voir Eric L. Ormsby, 
Theodicy in Islamic Thought (Princeton 1984) 135-160. 

69 al-Suyiti, al-Tahadduth bi-ni‘mat allah, dans E. M. Sartain, Jalal al-din al-Suvitti 
(Cambridge 1975) ii 187; voir aussi i, 54-55. 

70 On trouve ainsi des citations de la khutba des Fusits (p. 37), du chap. 3 (42 4 62), du 
chapitre 4 (62 a4 73), du chapitre 7 (74-75), du chapitre 9 (p. 76), du chapitre 10 (88-103), des 
chapitres 15 et 16 (104-108), du chapitre 18 (p. 109), du chapitre 19 (p. 110), du chapitre 22 
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wujud (qui consiste selon al-Biqa‘°i a professer que Dieu est la 
somme des parties de l’univers), la wahdat al-adyan, \a foi de 
Fir‘awn, |l’apocatastase, la supériorité de la hayra sur le ‘ilm, le 
tahrif al-qur’an. Seul de la liste habituelle est absent le probléme du 
““Sceau de la sainteté”. 

Bien que diverses opinions hostiles 4 Ibn ‘Arabi soient 
mentionnées dans la premiére partie de l’ouvrage, c’est dans la 
seconde’! que al-Biqa‘i les entasse dans le désordre, aucun critére 
chronologique ou thématique ne déterminant leur succession. On 
retrouve 1a Ibn Taymiyya, al-Dhahabi, Sa‘d al-Din al-Taftazani, al- 
Bukhari (longuement cité), al-Ahdal, al-Bisati, Ibn Khalditin (avec un 
extrait de sa fatwa, dont il sera question plus loin, prescrivant 
l’autodafé des ouvrages d’Ibn ‘Arabi), Ibn Hajar al-°Asqalani... Un 
cas précis démontre que al-Biqa‘i ne s’embarrasse pas de scrupules: 
il cite un passage de la Rawdat al-ta‘rif de Lisan al-Din Ibn al- 
Khatib d’une maniére qui fait apparaitre ce dernier comme 
condamnant, lui aussi, les théses akbariennes. Or il suffit de se 
référer 4 la Rawda pour constater que ce passage concerne Ibn 
Sab‘in et ses disciples et que la section précédente, celle ot Lisan al- 
Din parle d’Ibn “Arabi et de ses fidéles, les décrit comme des 
muhibbin, mustahlikin [fi’llah] et, 4 propos de leurs doctrines, 
déclare: hadha’l-ra’y nabil.72 

L’éditeur du Tanbih y a joint l’opuscule rédigé par al-Biqa‘i en 
878/1473 sous le titre Tahdhir al-‘ibdad et qui, cette fois, s’attaque 
plus particuliérement a Ibn al-Farid. Mais, pour une raison signalée 
plus haut, l’auteur de la Khamriyya et celui des Futuhat sont 
fréquemment considérés comme solidaires — certains supposent 
méme qu’il y eut entre eux des relations personnelles qu’aucune 
donnée historique n’autorise a juger vraisemblables. Al-Biga‘i va 
donc, lui aussi, les confondre dans |’anathéme et, cette fois encore, 
utiliser des citations des Fusis. Les autorités qu’il invoque sont les 
mémes que dans le Tanbih: Ibn Taymiyya, al-Dhahabi, al-Bulqini, 
Ibn Hajar, al-Ahdal... Mais, pas plus que l’ouvrage précédent, celui- 


(111-115), du chapitre 23 (116-120), du chapitre 24 (120-126), du chapitre 25 (127-139), du 
chapitre 27 (140-149). Les citations d’Ibn “Arabi sont entrecoupées, ici et 1a, de citations d’Ibn 
al-Farid. 

71 De la page 149 a la page 206. Cette deuxiéme partie est suivie du Tahdhir al-‘ibad 
dont nous parlons infra. 

72 Tanbih 169-170. Cf. Rawdat al-ta‘rif (Le Caire 1968) 582-601 (4@me “rameau”; le 
5éme “rameau’”, celui ot il est traité d’Ibn Sab‘in, figure 602-612). 
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ci n’apporte de contribution véritablement personnelle au débat. De 
toute évidence, c’est a son activisme brouillon, plutét qu’a I’intérét 
de ses écrits que al-Biqa‘i doit de se signaler a l’attention de ses 
contemporains. I] connaitra d’ailleurs un long purgatoire avant 
d’apparaitre, beaucoup plus tard, comme un héros de la cause anti- 
akbarienne. C’est ce que rappelle, non sans malice, Ibn Hajar al- 
Haytami (m. en 974/1567): al-Biqa‘i, dit-il, a été puni par Dieu de 
son attitude a l’égard du Shaykh al-akbar car personne ne lit plus ses 
ouvrages ni ceux des disciples qui, 4 son exemple, ont condamné Ibn 
“Arabi ou Ibn al-Farid. Il aurait d’ ailleurs reconnu, 4 la fin de sa vie, 
que seuls une quinzaine de passages des Futihat lui paraissaient 
condamnables et que ce qu’enseigne Ibn ‘Arabi sur les “secrets des 
mu‘amalat”’ était plus beau que ce que 1’on trouve chez al-Ghazali 
sur le méme sujet.73 


Mort en 1497, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sakhawi n’aura 
pas eu l’amertume d’assister 4 ce triomphe d’Ibn ‘Arabi qui va 
suivre la conquéte ottomane de la Syrie et de l’Egypte: dés 1517, 
Kamal Pasha Zadeh (m. 1534), futur shaykh al-islam, délivre une 
fatwa affirmant |’orthodoxie du Shaykh al-akbar.74 Ibn Tulitin (m. 
1546), imam de la mosquée d’Jbn ‘Arabi édifiée par Salim ler, 
reproduit le texte de cette fatwa dans un ouvrage dont le titre — al- 
Nutq al-munbi ‘an tarjamat Ibn al-‘Arabi — est une réplique 4 celui 
du livre d’al-Sakhawi, al-Qawl al-munbi. La protection impériale ne 
fera certes pas taire toutes les critiques anti-akbariennes. Hajji 
Khalifa (m. 1657) €voque dans son Mizan al-haqq ces querelles sans 
cesse renaissantes et qui l’exaspérent.75 Mais les accusateurs d’Ibn 


73 al-Fatawa al-hadithivva 52-54. La remarque sur les “secrets des mu‘amalat” se 
rapporte sans doute aux chapitres des Futithdt traitant des ‘ibadat. Défenseur d’Ibn ‘Arabi 
(voir aussi, op. cit., 296, 335...), Ibn Hajar al-Haytami, s’il vise plusieurs des adversaires de ce 
dernier, souligne surtout le réle d’Ibn Taymiyya, qu’il critique avec véhémence (114-117): 
c’est, dit-il, un innovateur (mubtadi‘), un égaré qui égare les autres... On doit observer que 
l’ceuvre d’Ibn Hajar (encore utilisée aujourd’hui, notamment en Turquie, dans des publications 
anti-wahhabites) n’est guére plus originale que celle de al-Biqd‘i: comme elle, mais en sens 
contraire, elle recourt avec profusion 4 |’ argument d’ autorité. 

74 Pour B. Aladdin (op. cit., introd. 63-64) Kamal Pasha Zadeh aurait contresigné cette 
fatwa sans en étre proprement |’auteur. Il est en tout cas l’auteur d’une Risdla ft wahdat al- 
wujid (Berlin, ms. or. 4106, f. 110-113). 

75 Traduction anglaise par G.L. Lewis, The Balance of Truth (Londres 1957) (voir chap. 
ix et x). Soucieux, comme le suggére le titre de cet écrit, de s’en tenir 4 un juste milieu entre 
les parties opposées, Hajji Khalifa n’en prend pas moins, quoiqu’en termes modérés, une 
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“Arabi, y compris en Syrie, trouvent généralement peu d’échos et 
s’exposent méme parfois 4 une sévére répression.’/6 Des auteurs de 
poids, tel al-Nabulusi (m. 1731) les contredisent sur la base d’une 
argumentation serrée et avec moins de précautions oratoires que 
celles dont s’entourait, naguére, un al-Suyitti.’7 Aux derniers jours 
de la dynastie, un Yusuf al-Nabhani (m. 1931) s’emploiera encore a 
maintes reprises, dans son abondante production, a la défense et a 
l’illustration du Shaykh al-akbar — mais, cette fois, pour répondre a 
des adversaires — wahhabites et salafiyya — plus résolus et plus 
dangereux que |’infortuné al-Biqa‘1. 

Si le Qawl al-munbi n’est donc pas le chant du cygne de 
l’opposition 4 Ibn ‘Arabi, 11 n’en marque pas moins la fin d’une 
époque et, d’une certaine manieére, épuise le répertoire des arguments 
anti-akbariens. Quiconque a lu les cing cents folios ot le zéle 
policier d’al-Sakhawi a consigné |’essentiel des condamnations 
antérieures peut se dispenser d’examiner la littérature polémique des 
siécles suivants: il n’y trouvera rien de nouveau. Frustré dans ses 
ambitions, jaloux en particulier de al-Suyiti qui fut son éléve et qu’il 
critique avec aigreur dans son Daw? al-lami‘,’8 al-Sakhawi compile 
avec un méme enthousiasme minutieux des fatwas respectables et 
d’infames calomnies (que, de nos jours, certaines brochures 
d’inspiration saoudienne reprennent avec complaisance). Sa méthode 
est simple: “J’ai rassemblé dans ce livre les paroles et les textes qui 
critiquent l’auteur des Futuhat et des Fusis et je les ai disposés selon 
la date de décés de leurs auteurs” déclare-t-il en préambule.7? Ainsi 
pourra-t-on constater “le consensus (ijma‘) des savants de tous les 
madhahib et de toutes les disciplines”. Cette déclaration d’intention 
est suivie d’une liste des principales sources écrites d’informations 
utilisées (mentionnées en ordre chronologique inverse: Mansur al- 
Kazariini, mort en 860/1456 apparait en premier, suivi d’al-Ahdal, 
puis de °Ala° al-Din al-Bukhari..., le dernier nom cité, et donc le plus 


position pro-akbarienne. 

76 Eric Geoffroy (op. cit., 2éme partie, chap. 2) rapporte le cas de Muhammad al-Faluji, 
condamné 4 mort 4 Alep en 1535 pour avoir accusé Ibn ‘Arabi de professer une doctrine 
hérétique ainsi que celui du mufti Jawizadeh, révoqué pour une raison analogue en 1541. 

77 Outre le Wujiid al-haqq, déja mentionné, qui date de 1693, al-Nabulusi est |’auteur du 
Idah al-magqsiid min wahdat al-wujiid (Damas 1969), écrit en 1680 et d’un traité inédit, al- 
Radd al-matin ‘ala muntagis al-‘Grif Muhyi’l-din, rédigé en 1672 (ms. Zahirtyya, 9872, ff. 1- 
67). 
78° Sur les rapports de al-Sakhawi et de al-Suyiti, voir E.M. Sartain, op. cit. 1, 72-77. 
79 Nous utilisons ici le ms. de Berlin 2849, Spr. 790, ff. 1-250. 
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ancien, étant celui de al-Qastallani). Vient alors l’annonce d’une 
introduction divisée en huit sections, qui s’étendent du folio 3 au 
folio 43. La section 1 a pour objet d’établir l’illégitimité d’un ta’wil 
qui viserait a découvrir une signification orthodoxe 4 des 
formulations dont le sens obvie est hétérodoxe. La section 2 est 
destinée 4 démontrer que les Futihat, les Fusiis et tous les ouvrages 
du méme genre ont été constamment condamnés et que leur saisie et 
leur destruction ont été prescrites par les ulama (la fameuse fatwa 
d’Ibn Khaldiin est mentionnée sur ce point). La section 3, démarquée 
d’al-Ahdal, €voque les événements survenus au Yémen sous les 
Rasiulides. La section 4 analyse les diverses positions qu’ont 
adoptées les lecteurs d’Ibn “Arabi et, notamment, les excuses que 
certains ont invoquées pour le défendre: les propos qui lui sont 
reprochés ne sont-ils pas des interpolations malveillantes? Ne 
donnait-il pas lui-méme aux formules qu’on lui reproche un autre 
sens que celui qu’elles ont si on les prend 4 la lettre? Quelles 
qu’aient pu étre ses erreurs, qui peut affirmer qu’il ne s’en est pas 
repenti avant de mourir? La cinquiéme section accompagne un choix 
de citations d’Ibn ‘Arabi (dont le célébre poéme lagad sara qalbi) 
d’une énumération des principaux chefs d’accusation: éternité du 
monde, supériorité du wali sur le nabi, wahdat al-wujiid, etc. La 
section 6 passe en revue ses disciples et ses partisans: al-Qaysari, al- 
Farghani, al-Tilimsani, al-Qashani, al-Jabarti, al-Raddad... La 
septiéme et la huitiéme section de cette muqaddima confuse et 
répétitive reviennent sur le probleme examiné dans la premiére et la 
troisiéme. S’appuyant sur des autorités déja invoquées 
précédemment (et qui le seront de nouveau abondamment par la 
suite) al-Sakhawi, une fois de plus, exclut toute circonstance 
atténuante en faveur d’Ibn ‘Arabi. On relévera que, comme Ibn 
Taymiyya avant lui, il n’hésite pas a inscrire in fine Ibn Sab‘in dans 
la liste des témoins a charge bien que ce dernier “soutienne des 
théses réprouvées et professe des croyances corrompues”. 

A cette laborieuse introduction succéde un long défilé d’environ 
cent-cinquante personnages. Le premier est Muhammad b. Shaddad 
al-Halabi (m. 684), suivi de Qutb al-Din al-Qastallani, mort deux ans 
apres lui. L’ordre chronologique est rigoureusement respecté 
jusqu’au bout, année par année et, le cas échéant, mois par mois et 
nous améne 4 la fin du neuviéme/quinziéme siécle. La longueur des 
notices est, elle, trés variable. Quelques lignes pour les uns (six pour 
al-Biga‘i, que al-Sakhawi détestait, guére plus pour chaque nom de 
la turba magna des auteurs les plus tardifs) mais une trentaine de 
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folios (ff. 53-68) pour Ibn Taymiyya ou pour ‘Abd al-Latif al-Su‘°tidi 
(ff. 69-84b), une dizaine pour Ibn Hajar al-° Asqalani (ff. 209-213) 
ou al-Ahdal (ff. 213-217). L’avantage de cette présentation est 
d’offrir au chercheur une vue panoramique sur un peu plus de deux 
siécles de polémiques. L’inconvénient réside dans le fait que la 
plupart des individus mentionnés font état des propos de leurs 
prédécesseurs qui, a leur tour...On a donc souvent affaire a des 
citations dans les citations dans les citations. Les mémes phrases, 
d’abord apparues dans la notice consacrée 4 celui qui les a proférées, 
reviennent ainsi, ad nauseam, dans nombre de notices ultérieures. 
Les plus significatives ayant déja fait leur apparition dans la 
muqaddima, la lecture de |’ouvrage se révéle assez fastidieuse. Tels 
propos du qadi ‘Izz al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Salam (dont il existe deux 
versions contradictoires)8° ou d’I[bn Taymiyya (dont les écrits sont 
une référence obligée pour la plupart des critiques postérieurs) sont 
inlassablement répétés. Al-Sakhawi, d’autre part, n’hésite guére a 
tirer dans son camp des soufis comme al-Yafi‘i (f. 112b) dont la 
position vis-a-vis du Shaykh al-akbar est prudente (= ses écrits ne 
peuvent étre mis entre toutes les mains) mais ne peut en aucun cas 
étre considérée comme une condamnation de sa doctrine.8! Il classe 
résolument parmi les adversaires d’Ibn ‘Arabi un personnage comme 
al-Firizabadi (f. 163), auteur d’une fatwa bien connue, rédigée a la 
demande du sultan yéménite al-Nasir, et ot l’auteur du Qamis 
justifie la possession par al-Nasir des ceuvres du maitre andalou, dont 
il fait l’éloge avec éloquence. Selon al-Sakhawi, qui déclare tenir 
cette information d’ Ibn Hajar, al-Firuzabadi aurait révisé son attitude 
avant de mourir. Cette affirmation reste fort sujette 4 caution. Le 
souci de faire nombre améne aussi al-Sakhawi, par exemple, 4 
inclure (f. 52b) un auteur — le fagih hanbalite Musa al-Yusi (m. 
726) — lequel se borne a constater que “seule une petite partie de ses 
[=Ibn ‘Arab1] écrits est compréhensible” mais que “ce que |’on peut 
comprendre et qui parvient a l’esprit [du lecteur] est bon et beau 


80 Sur cette affaire compliquée, nous renvoyons 4 Cl. Addas, op. cit. 297-299. Al- 
Sakhawi rapporte les deux versions mais privilégie évidemment celle qui condamne [bn 
“Arabi. 

81 Aj-Sakhawi convient que al-Yafi‘i était connu pour pencher en faveur d’Ibn ‘Arabi 
(ce que confirme la notice que Yafi°i consacre 4 Ibn “Arabi dans le Mir’at al-jandn iv, 100- 
101) mais retient surtout qu’il réprouvait l’étude de ses ouvrages par des lecteurs qui n’avaient 
pas une connaissance éprouvée des fondements de la Loi sacrée — position qui lui est 
commune avec nombre d’admirateurs du Shaykh al-akbar. 
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(hasan jamil)”. Certes, ajoute-t-il “il y a dans ses ceuvres des paroles 
malsonnantes mais certains de ses disciples prétendent qu’elles ont 
un autre sens que le sens apparent”: jugement réservé, donc, d’un 
auteur qui avoue son incompétence. 

Si l’on écarte, d’une part, les cas douteux de ce genre et, d’autre 
part, les supputations sur les moeurs des ittihddiyyiun (licence 
sexuelle, consommation de vin ou de hashish) ou les légendes qui 
ridiculisent [bn “Arabi (son mariage avec une djinn femelle qui 
l’aurait battu), reste une quantité 4 premiére vue impressionnante de 
jugements catégoriquement hostiles a la doctrine akbarienne. Cet 
effet de masse ne doit pas cependant dissimuler la minceur du 
dossier. Il est d’abord, quantitativement, moins substantiel qu’il n’y 
parait si on élimine les répétitions incessantes que j’ai signalées plus 
haut. La densité des notices n’y est pas, d’autre part, proportionnelle 
a leur longueur. J’ai mentionné le nombre important de folios 
réservés 4 |’ obscur al-Su‘iidi.82 Il a, nous dit al-Sakhawi, composé en 
711 (du vivant d’Ibn Taymiyya, notons-le en passant) un ouvrage 
intitulé Bayan hukm ma fi’l-Fusiis min al-i‘tigadat al-mafsiida ov, 
mettant en application le hadith: al-Din al-nasiha, il réunissait — 
déja! — les responsa relatives a |’hétérodoxie d’Ibn ‘Arabi. Mais 
une large part de cette notice est occupée par cing qgasidas extraites 
de ce livre. Al-Su‘idi, versificateur plus besogneux qu’inspiré, y 
dresse en désordre un catalogue sans surprise des hérésies 
akbariennes (wahdat al-wujiid, wahdat al-adyadn, non-éternité du 
chatiment des damnés, sceau de la sainteté...) dénoncant a diverses 
reprises dans les Fusis un kalam bdtil, un kufr sarih, une zandaqa, 
un soufisme corrompu par la falsafa. Puis, dans les passages en 
prose, il énumére les premiers critiques: al-Qastallani, °Izz al-Din b. 
“Abd al-Salam, al-Ja‘bari... mais insiste sur Ibn Taymiyya dont il 
célébre le zéle et la science et chez qui il semble en fait avoir puisé 
une grande part de son information. En guise de réfutation des 
erreurs d’Ibn ‘Arabi, 11 procéde — comme le fera plus tard al-Ahdal 
— par juxtaposition en citant un passage de la ‘Agida d’ Abii Ja‘ far 
al-Takhawi et de l’ouvrage sur les usul du hanafite al-Awsi. Il 
rapporte enfin des propos de quarante soufis (al-Niri, al-Sari al- 
Sagati, Dhii’l-Nun, al-Bistami, al-Tustari, al-Shibli, etc.) pour établir 


82 Ce personnage mal connu (sur lequel voir GAL ii, 9; EI! iv, 600; Kahhala, Mu‘jam 
al-mu‘aliffin vii, 12) ne semble devoir quelque notoriété qu’a la notice de al-Sakhawi. Le 
Mu‘jam lui attribue a tort la paternité du Qawl al-munbi. 
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a partir de ces témoignages qu’il n’est pas de tasawwuf authentique 
sans observance de la sharia.. ce en quoi Ibn “Arabi est parfaitement 
d’accord avec ces maitres du passé. Le libelle de al-Su‘idi est-il en 
réalité plus riche que ne le donnent a penser les extraits retenus par 
al-Sakhawi? J’en doute fort. Ce qui est sar, c’est que l’espace 
concédé a cet épigone n’est pas justifié par |’intérét des extraits 
offerts au lecteur. 

Dans d’autres cas, il est clair que al-Sakhawi n’a pas tiré le 
meilleur parti possible des ulama qu’il mobilise dans son combat 
contre |’erreur. D’Ibn Khaldin, il ne retient que la fameuse fatwa ot 
ce dernier conclut qu’on doit briler les écrits d’Ibn “Arabi (et de 
beaucoup d’autres) ou en effacer le texte par l’eau.83 L’argu- 
mentation y est des plus sommaires. La Mugaddima ou le Shifa? al- 
sa°il, que al-Sakhawi ne mentionne méme pas, contiennent des 
analyses qui révélent qu’ Ibn Khaldutn — grace, sans doute, 4 son ami 
Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Khatib — est capable d’analyses plus fines et 
percoit fort bien par exemple les divergences doctrinales entre 
l’école d’Ibn ‘Arabi et celle d’Ibn Sabin .84 ©Ala° al-Din al-Bukhari 
n’a droit qu’a deux folios et demi. Les propos rapportés (Ibn ©Arabi 
est akfar al-kGfirin, etc.) ne nous instruisent guére. Or al-Bukhari, 
s’il n’a pas, et de loin, la stature de son maitre al-Taftazani a été 
formé aux disciplines du kalam. S’il lui arrive d’utiliser, comme les 
fugaha’, des arguments simplistes — de soutenir, par exemple, que 
la wahdat al-wujid conduit a identifier Dieu aux ordures les plus 
répugnantes — il recourt aussi a des raisonnements plus serrés, 
notamment sur la notion d’étre (wujud) a propos de laquelle son 
nominalisme s’oppose radicalement 4a |’interprétation akbarienne. 
Comme al-Taftazani85 — et contrairement a Ibn Taymiyya, qui 
percoit cette distinction mais n’en tient finalement aucun compte — 
il évite la confusion usuelle entre la wahdat al-wujiid, \’ittihdd et le 


83 Les circonstances qui aménent Ibn Khaldiin a délivrer cette fatwa présentent un intérét 
historique. On constate en effet que des soufis d’Alexandrie défendaient Ibn ‘Arabi en 
s’appuyant sur l’éloge qu’en avait fait Abi’l-Hasan al-Shadhili (voir f. 138b). De fait, 
l’influence du Shaykh al-akbar sur al-Shadhili et ses premiers successeurs m’a toujours paru 
évidente et je ne puis souscrire aux réserves que formulait P. Nwyia sur ce point, [bn “Ata” 
Allah et la naissance de la confrérie shadhilite (Beyrouth 1972) 25-26. 

84 Discours sur Vhistoire universelle (= Muqaddima), trad. V. Monteil (Paris, 2e ed., 
1978) 1017-1022; Shifa’ al-sa’il (Beyrouth 1959) 51-52; trad. fr. de R. Perez, La Loi et la Voie 
(Paris 1991) 180-184. 

85 al-Taftazani, Sharh al-magasid (Beyrouth 1989) iv, 59-60. Ibn ‘Arabi, clairement visé 
dans ce passage, n’y est toutefois pas nommé. 
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hulul. Or al-Sakhawi, sil cite le titre de la Fadiha, précisant méme 
que la rédaction en a été achevée en 831 h., n’en fait aucun usage.86 
La question qui se pose alors est celle-ci: si al-Sakhawi avait été 
plus exigeant dans ses choix, s’il avait fait place dans sa “Somme” a 
des personnages ou a des textes qu’il a écartés, volontairement ou 
par ignorance, le bilan serait-il intellectuellement moins décevant? Je 
répondrai personnellement par la négative. Le Qawl munbi, quels 
qu’en soient les défauts, me parait donner un tableau historiquement 
exact de la nature des polémiques anti-akbariennes au cours des 
siécles dont il dresse l’inventaire. La triste vérité est que la 
médiocrité de l’ouvrage est un fidéle reflet de la médiocrité de la 
plupart de ces polémiques. Les débats internes au soufisme sur la 
validité de la doctrine d’Ibn ‘Arabi — qui reléveraient d’une toute 
autre étude et que je n’ai donc pas pris en considération ici — ne 
sont pas moins violents (j’ai cité le nom de ‘AIa° al-Dawla-i 
Simnani).87 Mais ils ne se limitent pas a des querelles de 
vocabulaire. Les critiques des fugahda’ ne portent en définitive que 
sur les mots. Elles visent des formules en excluant non seulement 
tout ta°’wil (ce refus s’exprime avec obstination de génération en 
génération) mais tout effort pour replacer ces formules dans un 
contexte qui, s’agissant d’un auteur comme Ibn ‘Arabi, devrait étre 
pris au sens large: méme si les expressions visées proviennent, 
comme c’est généralement le cas, des seules Fusiis, c’est aussi a 
d’autres écrits — et surtout aux Futuhat — qu’il faudrait se reporter 
pour en saisir la signification exacte. Autrement dit, ce que montrent 
sans peine les auteurs de ces responsa, c’est que l|’ceuvre d’Ibn 
“Arabi ne doit pas étre mise entre toutes les mains. Cette position est 
parfaitement compréhensible... et elle est aussi celle des plus fermes 
partisans du Shaykh al-akbar.88 Entendues littéralement et hors 
contexte, nombre de phrases justifient effectivement la censure des 
fugahd@’, qu’Ibn ‘Arabi lui-méme, d’ailleurs, excuse d’avance®? a 


86 On trouvera d’utiles précisions sur la Fadiha dans l’ introduction de B. Aladdin a 
Védition, déja signalée, du al-Wujitd al-haqq de al-Nabulusi qui en est partiellement la 
réfutation. Comme le précise M. Aladdin, c’est la Fadiha que, sous le titre Radd abartil al- 
Fusiis, O. Yahya attribue 4 al-Taftazani. 

87 Voir note 14. Sur Simnani, voir H. Landolt, ‘Simnani on wahdat al-wu jad’, in Wisdom 
of Persia 1v (Téhéran 1971), ainsi que son édition de la correspondance entre Simnani et 
Qashani (Téhéran-Paris 1972). 

88 Je renvoie sur ce point a l’introduction d’ Un océan sans rivage. 

89 Voir par exemple dans Futithat ii, 79, la fin de la réponse a la question 57 de al- 
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condition qu’ils demeurent dans les limites de leur compétence et 
donc se bornent 4 condamner les expressions litigieuses prout 
sonant. Le probléme, c’est que justement, ils ne s’en tiennent pas 1a 
et se prononcent sur le fond sans recourir aux procédures qui 
autoriseraient a le faire. L’anathéme, proféré de maniére incantatoire 
(wa-hadha kufr mubin), tient lieu de démonstration. Feinte ou 
sincere, l’indignation qu’éprouve le fagih devant tel ou tel passage 
d’Ibn “Arabi — le plus souvent choisi dans une liste standard de 
formules condamnables — lui parait devoir étre automatiquement 
partagée par tout lecteur musulman sans qu’il soit besoin d’en dire 
plus et, surtout, de s’interroger sur la possibilité d’une interprétation 
orthodoxe d’un propos qui, pris ad litteram, est suspect ou choquant. 
Cette indignation est parfois comique car il arrive qu’elle soit 
suscitée par des textes qui ne sont ni spécialement obscurs, ni 
spécialement scandaleux. Un bon exemple, sur ce point, nous est 
fourni par une critique qui n’est pas, cette fois, médiévale mais 
contemporaine. II] s’agit de la “lettre ouverte” déja citée du Shaykh 
Kamal Ahmad ‘Awn dans laquelle ce dernier, se référant a des 
expressions extraites des chapitres 2 et 4 des Futuhat Makkiyya, 
accuse en quelque sorte Ibn “Arabi d’hypostasier les Noms divins et 
d’en faire autant de dieux. Or il n’est pas besoin d’étre 
particuliérement perspicace pour comprendre que le Shaykh al-akbar 
a recours dans ces pages — comme en plusieurs autres de ses écrits 
— a un procédé littéraire destiné a illustrer la fonction propre de 
chacun des asma’ traditionnels — c’est a dire des attributs divins — 
dans la création de l’univers.99 Cette scénographie est d’autant moins 
susceptible d’engendrer de malentendus qu’Ibn ‘Arabi ne cesse 
d’affirmer que les Noms divins ne sont que des “relations” (nisab) 
dépourvues de toute consistance ontologique et qu’ils n’introduisent 
par conséquent aucune multiplicité dans |’unité de l’essence divine.?! 
La réaction violente que soulévent ces passages reléve-t-elle de la 
naiveté ou de la mauvaise foi? A chacun d’en décider. 

Les remarques qui précédent doivent s’accompagner d’un caveat. 


Hakim al-Tirmidhi. Ibn ‘Arabi y approuve les fuqaha’ de “‘fermer la porte” a des assertions en 
faveur desquelles ils ne trouvent aucune preuve légale (‘nous leur donnons raison et nous 
jugeons qu’ils méritent que Dieu leur accorde une pleine recompense’ ). Mais cela sous réserve 
qu’ils ne tranchent pas catégoriquement (lam yaqta‘it) en déclarant intrinséquement erroné tout 
ce qui s’écarte de leur propre point de vue. 
Voir ‘Anga@ mughrib 32 f. de l’édition du Caire 1954; et Futihat i, 322 f. 

91 Voir par exemple Futithat iv, 294. Ce passage est traduit par William Chittick, The 

Sufi Path of Knowledge (Albany 1989) 52. 
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J’ai parlé des fugaha’ en termes généraux, ce qui peut suggérer que 
je souscris a la thése soutenue, entre autres, par al-Sakhawi, selon 
laquelle il y aurait eu un ijmda‘ des gardiens de la foi pour condamner 
Ibn “Arabi. Certains spécialistes ont été tentés de le croire et le “néo- 
wahhabisme” s’emploie activement 4 entretenir cette illusion 
d’ optique. 

Il convient donc de relativiser 1’étendue et la force de cette 
opposition. Je suis convaincu qu’elle fut et qu’elle demeure encore 
minoritaire méme si, depuis que le wahhabisme lui assure une base 
logistique et de considérables moyens de communication, elle a la 
possibilité de se faire entendre plus fort et plus loin. Si les mémes 
autorités — au premier rang desquelles Ibn Taymiyya — sont 
constamment invoquées dans la suite des 4ges pour appuyer les 
positions hostiles, c’est bien parce qu’il est malaisé de rassembler un 
large effectif de noms prestigieux. Quantité d’obscurs fugaha’, 
figurants plutét qu’acteurs, sont enrdlés par al-Sakhawi dans le Qaw! 
munbi a c6té de ces personnages notoires et s’abritent derriére leur 
renommée. Mais on ne doit pas oublier qu’il y eut aussi — et sans 
attendre la période ottomane pendant laquelle |’école akbarienne 
bénificia souvent de la faveur impériale — des fatwas favorables a 
Ibn ‘Arabi: les listes que donne O. Yahya n’en épuisent pas le 
nombre. Il y eut d’autre part, majoritairement, des fuqaha’ qui, 
quelles que fussent leurs opinions personnelles, observérent un strict 
tawaqquf. Les uns le firent sans doute par prudence (les malheurs 
d’Ibn Taymiyya ou de al-Biqa‘i étaient une lecon pour les 
téméraires). D’ autres le firent par sagesse, signalant — c’était leur 
role — le risque inhérent a la diffusion imprudente de formulations 
qui pouvaient troubler la foi des simples tout en refusant de juger sur 
le fond et donc de prononcer le takfir. Nous disposons d’ ailleurs sur 
ce point d’un témoignage de poids, celui d’Ibn Hajar al-° Asqalani, 
dont al-Sakhawi fut l’éléve. Interrogé, au mois de safar 849, sur le 
statut légal de ceux qui lisent les Fusis ou d’autres ouvrages d’Ibn 
“Arabi et de ses pareils et qui adhérent a leurs croyances, il constate 
— c’est la phrase initiale de sa réponse — que ‘de nombreux imams 
se sont abstenus de parler en mal [d’Ibn “Arabi et de ses disciples]’ 
(fa-qad tawaqqafa kathir min al-a’imma ‘an al-qadh). Les motifs de 
cette abstention ne sont pas toujours les mémes. Tantot, dit-il, elle 
s’inspire de la supposition charitable que les auteurs en cause sont 
revenus de leurs erreurs. Tantdt elle se fonde sur leur réputation de 
piété et de renoncement et sur leurs nombreux charismes. Tantot 
enfin les fugaha’ s’abstiennent parce qu’il est possible que la 
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véritable croyance de ces personnages ne soit pas celle qui se déduit 
de la lettre de leurs écrits. [bn Hajar exprime ensuite, en des termes 
sévéres mais qu’il faut peut-étre décrypter a la lumiére de ce qui 
précéde, son avis personnel: aucun homme de jugement droit ne peut 
s’abstenir de voir de ]’infidélité (kufr) et de l’erreur (dalal) dans 
l’ énoncé (maq4la) des théses de ces auteurs. En conséquence, celui 
qui s’en fait le propagandiste (al-da‘i) est coupable d’un crime 
grave. Tel est aussi, ajoute-t-il, le point de vue des maitres qu’il a 
connus ou dont l’enseignement lui a été transmis. 92 

La circonspection des “nombreux imams” dont Ibn Hajar rapporte 
avec honnéteté la position n’est pas toujours une vertu facile a 
pratiquer. Face 4 la stratégie d’intimidation que mettent en ceuvre 
certains courants radicaux, elle devient parfois héroique et les héros 
ne sont pas légion, je 1’ai dit. II s’en trouve cependant. On peut 
constater méme qu’en dépit de campagnes agressives et qui 
n’épargnent pas les personnes (volontiers dénoncées comme 
complices d’un complot occidental) les études sur Ibn ‘Arabi, les 
éditions de ses oeuvres ou de celles de ses disciples se multiplient 
dans le dar al-islam. Ces travaux sont assurément de valeur inégale. 
Mais leur existence atteste en tout cas que, si le procés posthume 
d’Ibn “Arabi n’est jamais clos, les procureurs ne restent pas seuls a y 
revendiquer le droit a la parole. 


92 al-Qawl al-munbi, f. 213. La complexité (signalée note 17) de la personnalité d’Ibn 
Hajar est soulignée par la présence de son nom 8 la fois dans la liste dressée par O. Yahya des 
fatwas défavorables 4 Ibn ‘Arabi (Histoire et classification, no. 105, 130) et dans celle des 
fatwas favorables (no. 13, 134). Je n’ai pu consulter les deux manuscrits auxquels O. Yahya 
fait référence pour justifier insertion d’Ibn Hajar dans la seconde liste. 
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The relationship between the religious movement of the Zaydiyya 
and organized Sufism has been predominantly antagonistic through- 
out their history. At the root of the conflict was a clash about autho- 
rity in religion. As a Shii sect, the Zaydiyya recognized the ultimate 
religious authority of the Family of the Prophet (ahl al-bayt). The 
Zaydi imams demanded obedience from their followers not just as 
political rulers but also as teachers and guides in religious matters. 
Unlike the imams of the Twelver Shia and the Isma‘iliyya, however, 
they were not endowed with impeccability and infallibilty (‘isma) 
and their religious authority could be challenged. The Sufi shaykhs, 
who were mostly Sunni, demanded absolute personal obedience 
from their disciples, though not from their community at large. 

Apart from this clash concerning leadership, there were also pro- 
found differences in religious motivation which were never bridged. 
Zaydi Islam was essentially sober, sharia-oriented, legalistic, and ra- 
tionalist. It lacked and repudiated any dimension of ecstatic intuition, 
esoteric knowledge and gnosis, and any form of mystical approach to 
the world of the divine. The Twelver Shia and Isma‘iliyya shared 
such features with Sufism, leading Henry Corbin to his view that 
Sufism itself was in essence a Shii phenomenon. Zaydis vigorously 
condemned antinomian and laxist tendencies in Sufism. They took 
offence at, and strictly forbade, Sufi practices which aimed at induc- 
ing states of ecstasy, such as the sama‘, singing, music, dancing, and 
gazing upon beautiful youths. They totally rejected the speculative 
mysticism of Ibn al-°Arabi and his school. Rationalist, anti-mystical 
Mu‘tazili theology was adopted by the Zaydiyya more consistently 
than by the Twelver Shia and evidently suited them better. In agree- 
ment with the Mu‘tazila they generally restricted the possibility of 
miracles to prophets and denounced claims of miracles by Sufi 
shaykhs as sheer fraud. 

There was, however, an aspect of Sufi piety which could be fully 
appreciated by the Zaydiyya. Like early Sufism in particular, Zaydi 
religious devotion contained a strong element of asceticism, i.e. re- 
jection of this world — both its attractions and iniquities — and of a 
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preoccupation with, and preparation for, the world to come. A popu- 
lar Zaydi movement like the Mutarrifiyya in the Yemen, which 
summoned to withdrawal from the world in hijras, to repentance, to 
ascetic exercises, purification and meditation, can certainly be de- 
scribed as analogous to early Sufism, although there is no evidence 
of direct Sufi influence on it. Zaydi imams and scholars, however, 
did not hesitate to praise early ascetic Sufis such as al-Fudayl b. 
“lyad, Bishr al-Hafi, al-Junayd and Dhi’l-Ntn al-Misri. Indeed they 
cited their sayings and held them up as individuals who had led ex- 
emplary religious lives. 

This positive attitude towards early Sufi ascetic piety, together 
with some reserve, is reflected in the Risdlat siydsat al-muridin of 
the Caspian Zaydi Imam Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Mu/’ayyad bi’llah 
(d. 411/1021).! The Risala apparently represents the earliest extant 
Zaydi literary reaction to Sufism, written by an imam otherwise 
known as an author on Mut‘tazilt Zaydi kalam and Zaydi (Hadawi) 
figh. The title, Management of the Desirous, employs Sufi termino- 
logy. Al-Mu’ayyad begins by observing that he has found all 
(religious) disciplines thriving in his time except for the discipline of 
mu‘amala, i.e. devotional practice, which had become neglected and 
abandoned. He goes on to quote al-Junayd’s characteristic praise of 
“Ali as the potential master in this field. Al-Junayd says: ‘God shall 
call to account those who turned the attention of our master’, mean- 
ing °Ali, ‘away from us through (the battles of) the Camel and Siffin. 
If he had not been preoccupied with these wars, he would have set 
forth for us what we are incapable of accomplishing with regard to 
these disciplines (md la gibala lana bih)’. 

The first station of devotion, al-Mu’ayyad explains, is repentance 
(tawba), and the foundation of repentance is fear. The murid must 
therefore instill fear into his own heart, especially by imagining the 
woes and pains of death. Repentance 1s followed by desire (irada), 
which is defined as seeking to turn to God exclusively while cutting 
oneself loose from everything else (talab al-ingita‘ ila’llah min kull 
ma siwa@h). Here al-Mu°ayyad quotes in extenso a lengthy exhorta- 
tion (wasiyya) of al-Junayd, stressing the great benefit which the 
murid may draw from it. Throughout the Risdla, al-Mu°ayyad cites 
the prophets, members of the Prophet’s Family such as “Ali, Zayd b. 
°Ali, Muhammad al-Bagir, Ja°far al-Sadiq, and al-Qasim b. Ibrahim, 
and Sufis such as al-Fudayl b. ‘Iyad, Dawid al-Ta°i, Abu Sulayman 


1 Ms. Ambrosiana C 186. 
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al-Darani, Dhi’l-Nin al-Misri, Abi’1-Husayn al-Niri, and Ruwaym 
b. Ahmad; but he also warns of the defects of Sufism. The Sufi Ru- 
waym is quoted as saying: “This our path consists of expenditure of 
the spirit (badhl al-riih). If you are capable of it, good; but if not, do 
not occupy yourself with the farces of the Sufis (turrahat al-si- 
fiyya)’. 

The search for closeness to God requires constant exertion 
(mujahada). Yet the enemy, Satan, attempts to delude the murid by 
suggesting that reaching the goal is simply a gift from God and that 
effort and struggle in fact place a veil between God and the servant. 
This delusion affects in particular those who associate with the Sufis 
(man yu‘ashir ahl al-tasawwuf). The Enemy may also suggest to the 
murid that practices contrary to the sharia may bring him closer to 
his goal, practices such as listening to singing, dancing, and amusing 
oneself with games like backgammon and other forms of entertain- 
ment. He may encourage him to neglect his religious duties and even 
to abandon the obligatory prayers while making him believe that he 
has reached a noble and distinguished station. Al-Mu°’ayyad adds 
that he had met an old shaykh from among the ignorant Sufis (min 
jahalat al-siifiyya) who used to lament about the long years (of his 
vain struggle) since he had not reached the goal, and who now 
thought that this would come about by merely removing the screen 
between himself and God. Al-Mu°’ayyad expresses shock at such 
monstrous ignorance. He also refers with disgust to the class of Sufis 
who call themselves the blameworthy (ahl al-malama). They claim 
that by involving themselves in evil situations and committing repre- 
hensible acts they abase their ego, yet in reality they fall from the 
state of repentance and may well revert to being offenders (fussaq). 
Al-Mu’ayyad ignores any mystical states beyond that of irada. In- 
stead he concludes his treatise with a chapter on worship (‘ibdda) 
and holds up as examples the Prophet and ‘Ali Zayn al-° Abidin who 
spent their lives in strenuous and never-ceasing worship. 

Al-Mu’ayyad’s treatise set the guidelines for later Zaydi attitudes 
to Sufism. It was brought to the Yemen together with his major 
works and is quoted at length in his biography in Humayd al- 
Muhalli’s al-Hada’iq al-wardiyya, the large Yemenite collection of 
the lives of the early Zaydi imams.2 The guidelines did not entirely 
prevent internal Zaydi controversy with respect to later develop- 


2 See W. Madelung, Arabic Texts concerning the History of the Zaydi Imams of 
Tabaristan, Daylaman and Gildan (Beirut 1987) 293-305. 
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ments in Sufism. Some time after 560/1165, a Zaydi pretender to the 
imamate, Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Dawiudi, was active in the Caspi- 
an region. He had written a book entitled al-Wasila ila ’l-fadila 
which is described as similar to al-Ghazali’s al-Munqidh min al- 
dalal. His followers were accused of being negligent with regard to 
the sharia. The Caspian Zaydi community was split concerning him, 
and his opponents backed a counter-candidate, “Ali b. Muhammad 
al-Ghaznawi, for the imamate. The conflict continued for thirty 
years.3 The prominent religious figure of al-Ghazali and his Sufism 
evidently evoked a mixed response among Zaydis. His espousal of a 
strong ethical dimension in the sharia appealed to many of them. The 
more esoteric aspects of his Sufism and his defence of the practice of 
sama‘ mostly met with opposition. 

In the eighth/fourteenth century the Caspian Zaydi community 
came under the rule of an “Alid dynasty, which lasted until the 
community’s absorption into Twelver Shiism in the early Safavid 
period. The founder of the dynasty, Sayyid “Ali Kiya b. Amir Kiya 
al-Malati, was the leader of a Sufi movement of ‘penitents’ (ta’ibdan). 
The Zaydi scholars of Lahijan, according to Zahir al-Din Mar‘ashi’s 
account, recognized him as the imam, testifying that he possessed all 
five qualifications required by Zaydi law for the imamate. Only one 
of them, Yahya b. Muhammad al-Salihi, dissented and went into 
exile in Rasht.4 At present nothing further is known about the Sufism 
and religious policy of the dynasty. 

In the Yemen, conflict between the Zaydiyya and Sufis did not 
arise until the seventh/thirteenth century.” The Zaydis seem to have 
kept Sufism out of the highlands from Sa‘da to San‘a° and Dhamar 
where they were dominant, and there is little mention of Sufism in 
the writings of the early Yemenite imams. Organized Sufism spread 
in the Sunni, mostly Shafi‘i, lowlands, Tihama, Zabid, and Ta‘izz 
from the fifth/eleventh century on.6 As Zaydi imams sought to ex- 
tend their domination into the lowlands, Sufi shaykhs, who wielded 


3 W. Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim ibn Ibrahim und die Glaubenslehre der Zaiditen 
(Berlin 1965) 217-8. 

4 Zahir al-Din Mar‘ashi, Tarikh-i Gilan wa Daylaman, ed. M. Sutiideh (Tehran 
1347/1969) 16, 41. 

5S The following account is based in part on the study of ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al- 
Habshi (al-Hibshi), al-Sifiyya wa’l-fugaha’ fi ’l-Yaman (San‘a° 1396/1976). My thanks are 
due to Mr. Bernard Haykel for making available some of the literature used in this study and 
for valuable advice. 

6 — al-Habshi, op. cit. 12. 
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considerable influence over the local populace, put up resistance. 
The Zaydi Imam al-Mahdi li-din Allah Ahmad b. al-Husayn, who 
ruled from 646-656/1249-1258, wrote a letter to Abi’1-Ghayth b. 
Jamil (d. 651/1253), the most prominent Yemenite Sufi shaykh — at 
that time active in the village of Bayt ‘Ata° in Wadi Surdud — and 
summoned him politely to unite with him in ‘ordering what is proper 
and forbidding what is reprehensible’. Abi’1-Ghayth replied to him 
with equal politeness, assuring him that if God supported al-Mahdi 
no one could overcome him. He, Abii’1l-Ghayth, had heard and was 
following the summons of the Truth (haqq), God, and after that there 
was no room left to respond to the summons of any creature.’ 

The surface politeness concealed the deep aversion of the Sufi to 
the pretense of the Zaydi imam. It was at this time, or perhaps on an 
earlier occasion when a Zaydi imam intended to invade the lowlands, 
that Abt’1l-Ghayth wrote to another Sufi shaykh, Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il al-Hadrami, proposing that they both depart from Yemen be- 
cause of the spread of civil strife (zuhir al-fitan) there. Al-Hadrami, 
who was active in al-Dahi near al-Mahjam, replied that he was un- 
able to leave because of his many dependents and close relatives and 
suggested that each one of them protect his region. Abu’l-Ghayth 
also decided to stay in the Yemen.’ 

Abii’1-Ghayth’s rejection of Imam al-Mahdi’s overture did not lead 
to a serious deterioration of the relations between Zaydis and Sufis. 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Daylami, a Zaydi scholar who came to 
the Yemen from the Caspian region, does not deal with the Sufis 
among the heretics and opponents of the Prophet’s Family in his 
large Kitab gawa@‘id Al Muhammad completed in 707/1307.9 In his 
Kitab al-sirat al-mustagim bi’l-din al-qawim, written a year later, he 
endorses Sufi ethics and ascetic practice, describing fear of God, 
taqwa, as the only condition for salvation. He names al-Ghazali’s 
Thya’ ‘ulim al-Din and ‘other books of the ascetics’ as works in 
which all errroneous opinions are rejected. Occasionally he refers to 
Imam al-Mu?’ayyad’s Risdlat siydsat al-muridin, to the Shii imams 


7 al-Habshi, op. cit. 53-4. 

8 al-Sharji, Tabagat al-khawass ahl al-sidq wa’l-ikhlas (Beirut 1406/1986) 280. Al- 
Habshi seems to interpret the passage incorrectly in suggesting that Abi’1-Ghayth was at this 
time active in the highlands and proposed to move to Tihama (op. cit. 55). Abti’1-Ghayth had 
been active in the highlands at an earlier stage (al-Sharji, op. cit. 407), but when he wrote his 
letter to al-Hadrami he was certainly living in the Tihama. 

Ms. San‘°a°, Great Mosque; see al-Sayyid al-Husayni, Mu’allafat al-Zaydivva (Qumm 
1413/1993) ii, 357. 
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Ja‘far al-Sadiq and al-Qasim b. Ibrahim, but most often he cites 
Sunni Sufis.!0 His Kitab al-tasfiya ‘an al-mawani‘ al-murdiya al- 
muhlika, a work on religious ethics, was later read and quoted by 
Zaydis inclining to Sufism.!! 

The Zaydi Imam al-Mu?’ayyad bi’llah Yahya b. Hamza, who 
reigned from 729-749/1328-1349, maintained good relations with 
the well-known Yemenite Sufi shaykh and historian °Afif al-Din 
“Abd Allah b. As‘ad al-Yafici (d. 768/1376-7) residing in Mekka. 
Al-Yafi‘i notes in his large history Mir’at al-janan wa-‘ibrat al- 
yaqzan that the imam appreciated a qgasida in which al-Yafi‘l ex- 
tolled the Sufis in general and his shaykh “Ali b. “Abd Allah al- 
Tawashi in particular, using metaphors (isti‘arat) which were censu- 
red by some Sunni scholars. While on a raid against the Isma‘ilis of 
Haraz, al-Mu’ayyad asked a pilgrim on his way to Mecca to bring 
back from the latter city some of the wnting (kalam) of al-Yafi‘1, 
stating that he admired two of his gasidas, one of them in praise of 
his shaykh. Al-Yafi‘l expresses astonishment that the metaphors in 
his gasida should be appreciated by one of the opponents (of Sun- 
nism) who deny the stations (maqamat) of the mystics, while they 
were denounced by a Sunni.!2 

Imam Yahya b. Hamza, a prolific author, wrote a large book on 
religious ethics and etiquette entitled Tasfiyat al-qulib min daran al- 
awzar wa’l-dhunub. It may well have been patterned on al-Ghazali’s 
Thya? ‘uliim al-Din as has repeatedly been suggested.!3 The work 
reflects Yahya b. Hamza’s lack of sectarian zeal and his openness to 
Sunni learning. Hardly anything is said about the religious rank of 
the ahl al-bayt as is common in Zaydi works. In the section about the 
death of the Prophet and the early caliphs, Abi Bakr, ‘Umar and 
“Uthman are treated virtually on a par with “Ali. Al-Mu°’ayyad 
Ahmad b. al-Husayn’s Siyasat al-muridin is not mentioned. While 
there are few citations of ‘Ali and his descendants, quotations from 
early Sufis, including Ibrahim b. Adham, al-Harith al-Muhasibi, Abi 


10 See Madelung, Der Imam al-Qasim 220. 

11 Mu?allafat i, 290-1. The Zaydi Sufi Ibrahim al-Kayna‘i (d. 793/1391) owned a copy 
of the book and quoted from it (Yahya b. al-Mahdi, Silat al-ikhwan, Ms. Ambrosiana D 222, 
fol. 26a). 

12 al-Yafi'i, Mir’at al-janan (Hyderabad 1347-49/1919-21) iv, 315; al-Habshi, op. cit. 
63-4. Al-Mu?’ayyad is called by al-Yafi°i imam al-Zaydiyya al-‘allama al-fadil Yahya b. 
Hamza. 

13 al-Habshi, op. cit. 65; Isma‘il b. Ahmad al-Jirafi, introduction to his edition of 
Tasfiyat al-qulitb (San‘a? 1408/1988). 
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Yazid al-Bistami and al-Shibli, abound. The author points out that 
the Sufi shaykhs (mashyakhat al-tariq fi ’l-tasawwuf) had much to 
say about the reality of good ethics (hagiqgat husn al-khuluq), though 
they said more to explain its norms and the way to achieve its fruits 
than about its nature and definition. !4 

Yahya b. Hamza is adamant, however, that singing belongs to the 
evils of the tongue. The masters of the ahl al-bayt and the imams 
from among them are agreed that it is prohibited and reprehensible, 
that it is contrary to virtue and religion, and that its practice invali- 
dates legal testimony and integrity. This was also the view of Sunni 
jurists such as Abii Hanifa, al-Shafi°i, Malik, Sufyan al-Thawri and 
others. The deviant opinion of Abi’ Hamid al-Ghazali that it is per- 
mitted and recommended deserves no consideration. Al-Ghazali’s 
evidence in support of his opinion was tenuous and based on state- 
ments of men without authority, which should be seen as an outrage 
and baseness in religion. Al-Ghazali, Yahya b. Hamza adds, surely 
could have dispensed with lending support to the permissibility and 
promotion of singing and have avoided discussing it in his religious 
books, not to mention arguing in favour of it.!5 Imam Yahya 
evidently had strong feelings on the subject, for he also wrote a 
shorter book entitled ‘Jgd al-la°’ali’ fi’l-radd ‘ala Abi Hamid al- 
Ghazali in which he specifically refuted al-Ghazali’s chapter on 
sama‘ in the Ihya’ ‘uliim al-Din.'® 

Sufism is not expressly mentioned in Imam Yahya’s condemnation 
of singing. In a chapter on the delusion (ghurur) of various religious 
and social groups, however, the Sufis (ahl al-tasawwuf) occupy a 
prominent position. Imam Yahya describes the kinds (sinf) of delu- 
sion to which Sufis commonly fall victim. These range from their 
dress and speech, in which the ‘would-be Sufis of our time 
(mutasawwifat ahl zamdnin@) imitate the true Sufis such as al- 
Junayd, al-Shibli, al-Bistami and others, to fraudulent claims of 
gnosis, antinomian libertinism, and false hopes of having reached the 
ultimate goal (wusul)’.!7 

Imam Yahya b. Hamza, it should be noted, also espoused the 
Mu‘tazili theological doctrine of the school of Abi’l-Husayn al- 


14 Tasfiyat al-qulib 37. 

13 Tasfiyat al-quliib 139. The passage is quoted by al-Mansiir al-Qasim b. Muhammad in 
his Hatf anf al-Gfik (ms. in a private collection in Dahyan) 63-4. Al-Mansir omits the mention 
of al-Ghazali. 

16 al-Habshi, op. cit. 65; al-Husayni, Mu?allafat ii, 272. 

17 Tasfiyat al-quliib 498-501. 
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Basri which, in contrast to the doctrine of the school of Abu Hashim 
al-Jubba°i previously prevalent among the Zaydiyya, upheld the 
possibility of kKaradmat, miracles of non-prophets including Sufi 
saints.!8 His teaching evidently furthered the emergence of an indi- 
genous order of moderate Sufism in the Yemenite Zaydi community. 
Substantial information about this development is furnished by the 
sayyid Yahya b. al-Mahdi b. Qasim b. Mutahhar al-Zaydi al-Husayni 
in his hagiographical account of the life of his shaykh and founder of 
a Sufi order, Ibrahim b. Ahmad al-Kayna‘i (d. 793/1391), entitled 
Silat al-ikhwan fi hilyat barakat ahl al-zaman. There is some evi- 
dence for an influence from the Caspian Zaydi community, where 
Sufi currents had been strong for a long time. Yahya b. al-Mahdi 
mentions the sayyid Ahmad b. Amir [b. al-Nasir al-Hasani] al-Jilani, 
who came to the Yemen from the country of the Jil and Daylam in- 
tending to visit Imam al-Mu’ayyad Yahya b. Hamza. When he ar- 
rived al-Mu’ayyad had already died, and he visited his successor, 
Imam al-Mahdi ‘Ali b. Muhammad (750-73/1359-71) in Sa‘da and 
al-Mahdi’s son and later successor, al-Nasir Salah al-Din 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali, who at that time was teaching Koran-reading in 
Masna‘at Bani Qays. This sayyid, according to Yahya b. al-Mahdi, 
was the author of books on devotion and asceticism, among them 
one entitled Safwat al-safwa fi zuhd al-sahaba.19 

When Yahya b. al-Mahdi visited Sayyid Ahmad b. Amir al-Jilani 
in Mekka, he found the gadi29 al-Hasan b. Salman with him. This 
Yemenite from Wadi’l-Har near Dhamar is described by Yahya as 
the first person to practice the worship of the Sufis (ahl al-tariqa) in 
the land of the Zaydiyya and the first to dress in their garb. At the 
same time he was an erudite scholar in religious law, hadith, and Ko- 
ranic exegesis. In particular he was an expert in the legal doctrine of 
the Caspian Zaydi imam al-Nasir li’l-Haqq.2! He may well have 
been introduced to this subject by the Jilani sayyid.22 Al-Hasan b. 


18 Der Imam al-Qasim 222 and note 456 

19 Silat al-ikhwan 19b-20a. Ahmad b. Amir al-Jilani was later remembered among the 
Yemenite Zaydiyya as the one who brought the six-volume Kitab al-jami‘ al-kaft of Abu “Abd 
Allah al-‘Alawi on early Kiifan Zaydi figh to the Yemen and presented it to Imam al-Mahdi 
© Ali b. Muhammad (see Der Imam al-Qdsim 88, note 236). 

20 The title gadi was in Yemenite usage of the time often applied to non-‘Alid scholars, 
who were not necessarily judges. 

21 Yahya b. al-Mahdi, Silat al-ikhwan 19a. 

22 The Nasiri religious law was not practiced in the Yemen and presumably not normally 
taught. Yahya b. al-Mahdi does not provide any information about al-Hasan b. Salman's 
teachers. It is to be noted, however, that he must have been well-known as a Sufi ascetic 
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Salm4n was an active supporter of Imam al-Mahdi urging the people 
to join his jihad against the opponents of the Zaydiyya and to pay 
their alms-tax to him.23 The hijra which he founded in Wadi’1-Har is 
still thriving under his name.24 

Yahya b. al-Mahdi refers to al-Hasan b. Salman as the shaykh and 
model in piety of Ibrahim al-Kayna‘1, who later continued to visit 
him every year. More important, however, as al-Kayna‘i’s teacher 
seems to have been ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. Abi’l-Khayr [al-Sayidi],25 
whom Yahya also designates as his shaykh in asceticism and his 
model in words and deeds. Ibn Abi’l-Khayr was a prominent Zaydi 
scholar at the time, learned in religious law, legal methodology and 
theology, and author of books on many subjects, including refuta- 
tions of the predestinarians (mujbira), Islamic sects, and Isma‘ilis 
(malahida). He also wrote on the sciences of Sufi devotion, asceti- 
cism, and the stories (hikayat) of the Sufis, the praiseworthy as well 
as the reprehensible.26 Probably late in his career, he personally 
became engaged in Sufi practice and devotion. In 773/1371-2 he was 
initiated into the practice of dhikr by Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Nassakh who in turn had been initiated by Yusuf [b. “Abd Allah b. 
“Umar al-Kurdi] al-Kurani (d. 768/1367), an Egyptian shaykh well- 
known for his special practice of dhikr which he propagated among 
his followers in many countries.2”7 Al-Ktrani traced his silsila back 
through Abi’1-Najib al-Suhrawardi (d. 563/1168) to Ja‘far al-Sadig 
and ‘Ali b. Abi Talib.28 

In spite of his involvement with Sufism, Ibn Abi’l-Khayr upheld 
the critical attitude of the Zaydiyya to some aspects of Sufi belief 
and practice. Yahya b. al-Mahdi quotes his treatise al-Muqaddima 
wa’l-waza’if fi tariq al-murid wa’l-ta°if in which, after describing 


already before al-Jilani’s arrival since Yahya reports that the latter went to visit him when he 
arrived in the Yemen (Silat al-ikhwan 20a). 

23 Silat al-ikhwan 19b, 34b. Al-Hasan b. Salman is said to have reached an age of more 
than 130 years. 

24 Hijrat Hasan Salman; see al-Qadi Isma‘il b. “Ali al-Akwa‘, al-Madkhal ila hijar al- 
“ilm wa-ma“aqilihi fi ’l-Yaman (Beirut 1415/1995) 82. 

25 Sayid is a branch of Hamdan. 

26 Silat al-ikhwan 46a. On extant works by Ibn Abi’l-Khayr see Mu’allafat iii, 227-8, 
where he is listed under three different names: ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah Abi’l-Khayr, ‘Ali b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Sa°idi, and ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. Abi’I-Khayr. 

27 On Yisuf al-Kirani see Ibn Hajar, al-Durar al-kamina (Hyderabad 1350/1931-2) iv, 
463. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Najri al-Nassakh was, according to Ibn Abi’l-Rijal (Matla‘ al- 
budir, ms., s.v.), a religious scholar from Khubban (Khabban?) with whom the Zaydi imam 
Ibn al-Murtada read al-Zamakhshari’s Koran commentary al-Kashshdf. 

28 Silat al-ikhwan 48b-49a. On Abi’ |-Najib al-Suhrawardi see GAL i, 436, S i, 780. 
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the obstacles on the path to spiritual perfection, he specifically warns 
against the belief of some Sufis that contravention of the sharia is 
permissible once one has reached a high station, against false doc- 
trines like anthropomorphism, determinism, and irja’, against refus- 
ing jihad on behalf of the Prophet’s Family and failure to respond to 
their summons, and against listening to music, dancing and ecstatic 
love (wajd).29 

Ibrahim al-Kayna‘i received the dhikr and his Sufi frock (khirqa) 
from Ibn Abi’l-Khayr.39 The Banu’l-Kayna‘i, his family, were local 
chiefs and owned castles one day’s journey (barid) west of Dhamar. 
Ibrahim was fully trained in Zaydi religious law and theology. He 
became closely associated with Imam al-Nasir Salah al-Din 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali (ruled 773-793/1371-1391) and participated in 
some of his campaigns against the Tayyibi Isma‘ilis,3! who at this 
time were closely allied with the Sunni Rasilids ruling in Ta‘izz and 
were the major rivals of the Zaydis in the highlands. The imam 
backed him and used to visit him annually in Dhamar, seeking the 
blessing of his prayer. During al-Kayna‘i’s stay in San‘a’, al-Nasir 
would visit him monthly or every second month for a solitary session 
with him. Al-Kayna‘i received material help for his Sufi brethren 
from the imam, who, at his request, gave a house confiscated from 
the Isma‘ilis in San°a° to one of them.32 According to Yahya b. al- 
Mahdi, al-Kayna‘i stated that he had met no one better informed 
about the practices and disciplines of the mystics than Imam al- 
Nasir. He had seen in the 1mam’s library rare books on the sciences 
of the ascetics and stories about the saints which he had not seen 
anywhere else, among them al-Ghazali’s Kimiya’ al-sa‘dda and 
parts of his Ihya? ‘uliim al-din.33 

Al-Kayna‘l founded Sufi communities all over northern Yemen 
which he visited regularly, in Dhamar, Ma‘bar, Masna‘at Bani Qays, 
Khubban (?), San‘a°, Thula, Huth, Wa‘ra, Qara, Zafar, and Sa‘da.34 
He established hijras for retreat and devotion, among them Hyrat 
Ma‘bar in Jahran, Hijrat “Aram and Hijrat al-Washal in Wadi Zu- 
bayd and the region of Dhamar. One of his followers, al-Hasan b. 


29 Silat al-ikhwan 47b. 

30 Silat al-ikhwan 49a. Yahya b. al-Mahdi in turn obtained his initiation and khirga from 
al-Kayna‘i. 

31 Silat al-ikhwan 36b. 

32 Silat al-ikhwan 29a-b. 

33 Silat al-ikhwan 36b-37a; al-Habshi, op. cit. 62-3. 

34 Silat al-ikhwan 19a, 66b. 
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Misa al-Awtani, founded Hijrat al-Awtan in Bilad Madhhij.35 The 
qadi ‘Abd Allah b. Hasan al-Dawwari (d. 800/1397-8) invited him to 
come to Sa‘da in order to spread his blessings there. Many of the lo- 
cal inhabitants responded to his call and began to practice asceticism 
and dhikr and to read books of devotion in the mosque of Imam al- 
Mansir in the desert of Sa‘da (barriyyat Sa‘da). Their leader in wor- 
ship was another Caspian immigrant to the Yemen, Dawid b. 
Muhammad al-Jilani, known for his great miracles and as the author 
of books on Sufi devotional sciences.36 

Al-Kayna‘l evidently represented a Zaydi form of ascetic Sufism 
which found favour with Imam al-Nasir Salah al-Din because it sup- 
ported the Zaydi imamate and repudiated the Sufi practices generally 
condemned by the imams. In contrast, the uneasy truce which had 
prevailed between the Zaydis and the Sunni Sufis was shattered 
towards the end of al-Nasir’s reign due to a particular incident. 
Ahmad b. Zayd al-Shawiri, a Shafi‘l scholar of the law and Sufi 
shaykh active in the region of Hajja,3’ at that time just outside Zaydi 
territory, used to denounce the Zaydi creed and doctrine, and wrote a 
short book in which he raised the call to support Sunnism and 
warned against innovation.38 In 793/1391 Imam al-Nasir raided his 
area with a strong army. The house of the shaykh was attacked, and 
he, his son Abii Bakr, and several of his companions were killed, al- 
though they had not put up any armed resistance. As a result of the 
conquest, the people of the region converted from Shafi‘i Sunnism to 
Hadawi (Zaydi) Shiism.39 The violent death of the respected shaykh 
provoked a strong Sunni reaction. The prominent Shafi‘1 scholar and 
poet Isma‘il b. Abi Bakr al-Mugqri, who belonged to al-Shawiri’s 
people, composed a lengthy elegy on his death in which he sharply 
condemned the imam for his transgression.40 Isma‘il al-Muqri, it 
should be noted, later became a vociferous Sunni critic of Sufism, in 
particular of the school of Ibn al-“Arabi.4! At this time he was evi- 


35 al-Akwa‘, al-Madkhal 82. 

36 Silat al-ikhwan 66b-67a. A Kitab al-Magasid al-ukhrawivva al-muntaza‘ min kitab al- 
anwar al-mudivya by him is extant in part (Mu?allafat iu, 44). 

37 The region of Hajja is named in the account of al-Sharji. Yahya b. al-Husayn b. al- 
Mu’ayyad speaks of the Banii Shawir in Bilad La‘a and Bilad Qataba [Anba’ al-zaman, quoted 
in Muhammad b. Muhammad Zabara, A’immat al-Yaman (Ta‘1zz 1372/1952) i, 277]. 

38 al-Sharji, op. cit. 78. According to al-Habshi, op. cit. 55, note 3, the book was refuted 
by Muhammad b. Yisuf al-Fadli in his al-Insaf fi ’l-radd ‘ala ahl al-zavgh wa’l-i‘tisaf. 

39 Zabara, A’immat al-Yaman i, 277. 

40 al-Sharji, op. cit. 78; al-Habshi, op. cit. 55-6. 

41 al-Habshi, op. cit. 135-42; Alexander Knysh, ‘Ibn ‘Arabi in the Yemen’, Journal of 
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dently still attracted to the Sufis. 

Al-Nasir Salah al-Din’s first successor, overthrown and impri- 
soned after only one year, was Imam al-Mahdi Ahmad b. Yahya al- 
Murtada (d. 840/1437), author of the massive Zaydi theological and 
legal encyclopaedia al-Bahr al-zakhkhar. In the eleventh book of the 
encyclopaedia, entitled Takmilat al-ahkam wa’l-tasfiya ‘an bawatin 
al-atham, Ibn al-Murtada dealt with religious ethics in a Sufi 
fashion. He provided a large commentary to it under the title Tha- 
marat al-akmdam. The book, according to al-Habshi, was widely stu- 
died among Yemenite Sufis. As late as the eleventh/seventeenth cen- 
tury commentaries and supplements to it were written by the Zaydi 
scholar Salah b. ‘Abd al-Khalig al-Jahhaf (d. 1053/1643),42 as well 
as al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-Jalal (d. 1084/1673)43 and others. Ibn al- 
Murtada furthermore composed some smaller treatises on Sufi topics 
such as his Hayat al-qulib fi ihya’ “ibaddat ‘allam al-ghuyib and al- 
Zahra al-zahira bi-tahgqir al-dunya wa-ta‘zim al-akhira.44 Yet he 
also wrote a book which refutes those scholars who allowed amuse- 
ments and the use of musical instruments, entitled Kitab al-qamar 
al-nawwar fi ’l-radd ‘ala ’l-murakhkhisin fi ’l-malahi wa’l-mizmar. 
Here he quotes at length the hadiths condemning musical instru- 
ments, singing, the purchase of singing slave girls, etc., which Imam 
al-Mansir °Abd Allah b. Hamza (d. 614/1217) had collected in his 
Kitab al-shafi.45 In a Qasida qafiyya Ibn al-Murtada censured those 
who ‘proscribed the books of nght guidance and allowed the tam- 
bourine and the flute (mizmar) in the markets’, whose enemies were 
the scholars (‘ulama’) and whose friend was the dancing and clapp- 
ing would-be Sufi (al-mutasawwif al-raqqas al-saffaq).4® 


the Muhvyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi Society ix (1992) 50-6; Taha Ahmad Zayd, [sma‘il al-Mugqri: 
havatuhit wa-shi‘ruhii (Beirut 1996). 

42 Nihayat al-afham li-ma‘ani Takmilat al-ahkam;, see Mu’allafat iii, 132. 

43 Talgih al-afham bi-sahih al-kalam ‘ala Takmilat al-ahkam, see Mu’allafat i, 325. 

44 al-Habshi, op. cit. 65-6. 

45 This section of Ibn al-Murtada’s al-Qamar al-nawwar is quoted by al-Mansir al- 
Qasim b. Muhammad in his Hatf anf al-afik 34-7. In the edition of al-Mansiir ‘Abd Allah b. 
Hamza’s Kitab al-shafi (San‘a° 1406/1986) the text is found in vol. 1, 221-3. “Abd Allah b. 
Hamza reports these hadiths in the context of his censure of the behaviour of the “Abbasid 
caliphs, not as anti-Sufi polemics. By contrast, the Amir al-Nasir li-Din Allah al-Husayn b. 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Yahya (d. 662/1261) in his Kitab al-vanabi‘ al-sahiha, after citing 
the traditions forbidding play and amusements, adds a warning for the seeker of right guidance 
not to be deceived by the Siifiyya and the empty rhetoric of the Hashwiyya (al-Yandabi‘ al- 
sahiha, facsimile edition by Ahmad Muhammad Hajar, San‘a° n.d., 352). The passage is 
quoted by al-Mansiir al-Qasim b. Muhammad in his Hatf anf al-afik 42-3. 

46 Quoted by al-Mansiir al-Qasim b. Muhammad, Hatf anf al-afik 40-1. 
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Another book on religious ethics entitled Kanz al-rashad wa-zad 
al-ma‘dd was written by Imam al-Hadi °Izz al-Din b. al-Hasan al- 
Yahyawi (ruled 879-900/1474-1495).47 °Izz al-Din deals with the 
reprehensible character traits which must be avoided and the sound 
ones which the worshipper should strive to acquire. In the intro- 
duction he mentions his having read books encouraging asceticism 
(kutub zuhdiyya) and treatises of ‘the people of the approved path 
(ahl al-tariq al-mardiyya)’ .48 At the end, however, he stresses that he 
never pursued the path and apologizes to those readers who believe 
that only those who have reached a high rank travelling the path 
themselves ought to write about the subject.49 In the course of his 
exposition he frequently quotes from Sunni hadith-collections. He 
praises al-Ghazali for his powerful discourse in condemning man’s 
attachment to worldly chattels,9°9 but rarely mentions any other 
Sufi.>! 

‘Izz al-Din’s predecessor, Imam al-Mutawakkil al-Mutahhar b. 
Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Hamzi (ruled 840-879/1436-1474), was 
evidently more hostile to Sufism. Al-Mansitr al-Qasim b. 
Muhammad in his Hatf anf al-afik quotes some lines of poetry in 
which this imam derides the doctrines of a people whose religion 
consists of play and who dance and clap in the darkness of night. 
They end up in the intoxication of ecstasy deprived of their minds. 
Never has any sunna supported this practice, nor does the Book of 
God justify it.52 

Systematic persecution of Sufis was initiated by Imam al- 
Mutawakkil Sharaf al-Din Yahya b. Shams al-Din, who ruled from 
912 to 965/1506-1558. In his Kitab al-athmar, a popular abridge- 
ment of Ibn al-Murtada’s Kitab al-azhar, Sharaf al-Din accused the 
Sufis of generally furthering hostility to the °Alids (nasb). Some of 
them maintained that the Family of Muhammad (al Muhammad) 
consisted of all followers (atba‘) of the Prophet.>3 Al- quotes Imam 


47 The book was completed in 897/1492. Kanz al-rashad (San‘a° 1392/1972) 138. 

48 Kanz 21. 

49 Kanz 137-8. 

50) Kanz71. 

5! al-Habshi, op. cit. 66. Al-Habshi erroneously states that Imam ‘Izz al-Din in his 
introduction warns against the ecstatic sciences (‘uliim shathiyya) of the Sufis and quotes a 
qasida criticizing them. This introduction is, however, by the modern editor of the text, “Abd 
al-Wasi‘ b. Yahya al-W4si‘l, not by the imam. 

52 al-Mansir, Hatf anf al-afik 46. 

53 See the quotation in al-Habshi, op. cit. 57. 
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Sharaf al-Din’s response to someone asking him about the Sifiyya: 

‘This sect (firga) which in our time and before it has been called the Sufiyya has no founda- 
tion in religion on which they can rely and no proof (burhdn) in reason or in the law of religion 
(shar‘) to which they can refer. Rather, their affairs are based upon false fancies, empty rheto- 
ric, deceptive illusions, and claims remote from truth and veracity. Whoever enters into these 
fancies to any extent departs from Islam and embraces unbelief (kufr) without any doubt. He 
becomes a corporealist and a denier of divine attributes in the recognition of the Omniscient 
King. This is well-known to every scholar who peruses their books and to every wise learned 
man who takes cognizance of their secrets. It is therefore incumbent upon every Muslim not to 
affiliate himself with them, nor to wear any of their emblems, nor to imitate (vatashabbah) any 
one of them; for it has come down in tradition that whoever imitates a people is counted as one 
of them. The rules for charging someone with unbelief and grave immorality (ahkam al-takfir 
wa’l-tafsiq) are based on this’.4 

Imam Sharaf al-Din thus clearly branded the practice of Sufism as 
potentially constituting infidelity. According to Ibn Abi’l-Rijal, he 
forbade adherence to Sufism and entering upon their path from the 
beginning of his reign. As a result, all public display of Sufi cere- 
monial practices disappeared, and Sufi dancing, clapping, and 
singing became concealed in houses.>° In 939/1532 he summoned 
several Sufis, among them the qadi Muhammad b. ‘Atf Allah al- 
“Absi,°® to a debate concerning their religious beliefs. After the de- 
bate Sharaf al-Din threatened to treat qadi Muhammad as an 
apostate, to force him to relinquish his spouses, and, after a period of 
grace, to execute him if the latter did not renounce his Sufism. Qadi 
Muhammad recanted after having been beaten and tortured and 
wrote a declaration in which he explained his renunciation of 
Sufism. The others also repented.>’? A sayyid ‘Abd Allah b. al-Qasim 
was likewise forced by Imam Sharaf al-Din to sever his ties with 
Sufism. The sayyid had been enticed to the heresy by the shaykh 
° Ali al-Jabarti who had visited al-Zahrayn in the region of Hajja, and 
had accompanied him on his travels. When his Sufi proclivities be- 


34 al-Mansiir, Hatf 41-2. Al-Mansir adds that the text of the response is much longer and 
invites anyone interested to read it in the original. 

55 Ibn Abi’l-Rijal, quoted by al-Habshi, op. cit. 58. Al-Habshi is evidently mistaken in 
suggesting (57) that Sharaf al-Din’s hostility to Sufism was the result of the Sufi support of the 
Ottoman Turks and their forsaking him in his struggle against the invaders. From the account 
of Ibn Abi’l-Rijal and other sources it is clear that Sharaf al-Din began to persecute the Sufis 
long before the Ottoman invasion in 945/1538. 

Thus the name given by al-Habshi, op. cit. 57. In Zabara, A’?immat al-Yaman 1, 408, 
the name appears as Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-°Ansi. 

57 al-Habshi, op. cit. 57-8; A°immat al-Yaman i, 408. 
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came apparent, the imam imprisoned him in the fortress of al-° Aris 
and reprimanded him. He was only released after writing a declara- 
tion in which he dissociated himself from the teaching of the Sufis.58 

Less fortunate was another Sufi shaykh, Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Jadr, who 
espoused the Sufism of the practitioners of ecstatic utterances 
(shattahin) and attracted many followers. The imam disdained to 
debate with him at the time of his debate with other Sufis since he 
considered him deficient in religious learning. When the forces of 
the imam seized Sa‘da in 940/1533, a letter of Hasan al-Jadr was 
found in which he encouraged the Sufis there to remain faithful to 
their convictions, assuring them that the words and rebukes of the 
imam did not frighten him. The imam wanted to kill him, but the 
imam ’s son, Shams al-Din, persuaded him to have him imprisoned. 
Hasan al-Jadr then swore that he had renounced Sufism both in se- 
cret and in public and that his letter had been written before the re- 
pentance of Qadi Muhammad al-“Absi. The imam accepted his ex- 
cuses, and had him released. Some time later, however, it became 
apparent that Hasan al-Jadr still secretly adhered to his Sufi 
doctrines. He was executed in San‘a? in Safar 942/Aug. 1535 at the 
order of the imam.°? 

Anti-Sufi polemics reached their climax with Imam al-Mansir al- 
Qasim b. Muhammad (ruled 1006-1029/1598-1620), the founder of 
the Qasimi imamate. Al-Mansir’s reign was dominated by his 
relentless struggle against the Ottoman occupation of the Yemen. 
The Yemenite Sufis had initially welcomed the Ottoman invasion, 
and they were in turn courted by the Turkish governors.®? Al]- 
Mansiur’s fierce attack on Sufism was in part a reaction to this al- 
liance. Early during his reign al-Mansitir composed a sixty-line poem 
entitled al-Kamil al-mutadarik fi bayan madhhab al-sifi al-halik to- 
gether with brief explanatory notes. The poem opens with a com- 
plaint about the rejection (rafd) of Muhammad’s Family by the ma- 
jority of the Muslim community ever since the death of the Prophet, 
which has resulted in its split into numerous sects; he then exposes 
the heresies of the Sufis and in particular accuses them of gross 
sexual debauchery.®! He is said to have sent the poem to his son, 


58 al-Habshi, op. cit. 58. 

59 al-Habshi, op. cit. 58-9; Ibn al-Mu’ayyad, Ghayat al-amani 680-1. 

60 al-Habshi, op. cit. 52-3. 

61 Ms. Brit. Mus. Or. 3851, 101b-105. Al-Mansir mentions three Sufi sanctuaries, one 
of them in the region of Dhamar in which women allegedly acted as prostitutes, and claims 
that the Yemenite Sufis regularly engaged in a communal sexual orgy lasting three nights 
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probably Muhammad, who was then engaged in fighting the Turks. 
Al-Manstr’s biographer, al-Hasan b. Muhammad al-Jurmizi quotes 
another anti-Sufi Risala followed by a Qasida which the imam ad- 
dressed to all the Muslims it could reach. In the risdla, as in al-Kamil 
al-mutadarik, al-Mansitr describes the Sufis as a sect of the 
Batiniyya whose religion was founded on the remnants of the Zoro- 
astrians (mujus) when they recognized they could not fight Islam 
openly. He accuses them of equating their lord with beautiful women 
and beardless youths while denying the real Lord of the world, and 
of adopting the singing of love poetry, music, and pleasant diver- 
sions as their religion. When they feared for their lives, they would 
mix exclamations of /a ilaha illa ’llah into these diversions and cele- 
brate the Prophet’s birthday (mawlid al-nabi) in order to deceive the 
ignorant. It was the duty of all Muslims to declare licit the shedding 
of their blood and the seizure of their property because they were in- 
fidels and polytheists. Indeed their polytheism was greater than that 
of the polytheists whom the Prophet had fought in holy war because 
those had affirmed the existence of God while associating idols as 
partners with him, whereas these consider only beautiful women and 
beardless youths as their gods and do not recognize any other lord. In 
the Qasida al-Mansir repeats these accusations and calls Muslims to 
allegiance to the Family of the Prophet.®2 

The Turks evidently took note of this. Sinan Pasha, then comman- 
der of the Ottoman forces in the Yemen and later governor, ordered 
the sayyid Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah (d. 1008/1599-1600)63, a 
grandson of Imam Sharaf al-Din known as a poet and man of letters 
(adib), to compose a refutation of the al-Kamil al-mutadarik. Earlier 
in 994/1586, Sinan’s master, the Ottoman governor Hasan Pasha, 
had rounded up the most prominent descendants of Imam Sharaf al- 
Din and deported them to IstanbulSayyid Muhammad was not 
among them, but he was evidently frightened into submission to Ot- 
toman domination.°4 He complied with the order by composing a 
poem in which, besides defending moderate Sufism and the practice 
of music, he sang the glory of the Ottoman Sultan Mehmet III and 


during the month of Rabi‘ al-awwal. Two Sufi works which al-Mansir quotes to illustrate 
objectionable Sufi doctrine are al-Lum‘a al-niirivva (of Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Buni, 
d. 622/1225, GAL i, 497) and Ravhan al-qulib fi ’I-tawassul ila ’l-mahbiib (of Yusuf b. ‘Abd 
Allah al-Kiirani, GAL, 11 205, the shaykh through whom Ibrahim al-Kayna‘i traced his silsila) 

62 al-Jurmiizi, al-Nubdha al-mushira [facsimile edition (San‘a? ca. 19817?)] 31-2. 

63 Ghayat al-amani 782. 

64 In his response to Sayyid Muhammad’s gasida, al-Mansir suggested that Sayyid 
Muhammad had been compelled by Sinan to write it. Hatf 2-3. 
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praised Sinan Pasha as well. 

Some time after the death of both Sayyid Muhammad and Mehmet 
Il, but while Sinan Pasha still held the governorship, al-Mansir re- 
sponded with another poem and a commentary on it entitled Kitab 
Hatf anf al-Gfik fi jawabihi ‘ala ’l-Kamil al-mutadarik.®5 From the 
outset, he again pursued the line of accusation that Sufism was de- 
rived from Zoroastrianism and Mazdakism, addressing his opponent 
as: 

‘O you who have departed from the religion of the Family of Muhammad 

by entering into the Khurrami religion of the Magians’. 

(va kharijan San dini ali Muhammadin bi-dukhitlihim fi dini ’l-mujitsi ’l-khurmadi). 

In his commentary he explains that the root of the Batiniyya was 
the religion of the Mujiis and that Khurramdin, a Persian word, had 
become a name for them. This was the old accusation against the 
Isma‘iliyya that their religion was a Mazdakite conspiracy to under- 
mine Islam — which was now being applied to the Sufis. 

By way of justifying his accusation, al-Mansir quotes the Kitab al- 
irshad of ‘Abd Allah b. Zayd al-“Ansi, a prominent Zaydi scholar 
writing in 632/1234, who had described the Batiniyya, meaning the 
Isma‘iliyya, as the most dangerous heresy in Islam founded by de- 
scendants of the Mujiis and remnants of the Khurramiyya with the 
aim of destroying Islam. Some of the Batiniyya had infiltrated the 
Imamiyya and the Sufiyya, and had lured them away from Islam. AlI- 
Mansi approves of this interpretation and comments that the 
Isma‘iliyya, in contrast to the Sufis, were universally condemned by 
Muslims as infidels, although both groups were equally Batini. The 
reason was that the Isma‘ilis cursed the Companions of the Prophet, 
and many religious schools (meaning the Sunnis) were more inclined 
to get angry at insults to their ancestors than at insults to God. Thus 
without adverse reaction they would listen to these Sufis proclaiming 
their doctrine of incarnation and their denial of the prohibitions of 
God and the Prophet.® 

Later in his commentary al-Mansur quotes at length the fatwas of 
the Caspian Zaydi imams and scholars against the Batiniyya in 
which they authorized the execution of Isma‘ilis as apostates without 
allowing the option of repentance.®’ These fatwas reflected the fierce 


65 al-Mansiir’s response is thus to be dated between Mehmet III’s death in 1012/1603 
and the end of Sinan’s governorship in 1016/1607. 

66 Hatf 43-4. 

67 Hatf 69-74. The text is quoted from al-Mansiir ‘Abd Allah b. Hamza’s al-Risdla al- 
‘Alima bi’l-adilla al-hakima, published in Madelung, Arabic Texts concerning the History of 
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and bloody conflict between Zaydis and Isma‘ilis in Daylaman and 
Gilan and were certainly not meant by their authors to be applied to 
the Sufis with whom they had no serious quarrel. Al-Mansir’s adroit 
transfer of them to the Sufis placed the latter in the highly dangerous 
position of heretics and apostates. Although there is no evidence that 
these fatwas were actually applied to Sufis in the Yemen, the Sufis 
certainly felt they were under extreme pressure to conceal their be- 
hiefs. 

Al-Mansir brushes aside the somewhat feeble defense of Sayyid 
Muhammad that not all Sufis upheld dancing, incarnation (hulu), 
and union (ittihad) of the mystic with God, as al-Mansir had in- 
discriminately accused them of doing. In fact moderate Sufis, Sayyid 
Muhammad had argued, charged those who followed these doctrines 
with unbelief. Al-Mansir counters that this was the usual manoeuvre 
of the Batiniyya: whenever they were reproached for their doctrines, 
they ascribed them to others. Yet one of the learned had already re- 
plied to Sayyid Muhammad’s Qasida pointing out that he had read 
the Ta’iyya of Ibn al-Farid, the Diwan of Ibn al-Hakkak, and the 
writings of Ibn al-‘Arabi only to find they contained the most 
shocking unbelief. Elsewhere al-Mansir singles out for condemna- 
tion the Fusis of Ibn al-‘Arabi, whom he describes as the chief of 
the incarnationist Sufis (kabir al-sifiyya al-huliliyya). In this work 
Ibn al-°Arabi praises idols, justifies all the accursed men who have 
pretended to divinity such as Pharaoh, and virtually allows all for- 
bidden acts. © 

In refuting the arguments of his opponent, al-Mansir relies on a 
wide range of citations from Zaydi imams and scholars, as well as on 
non-Zaydi authors. Thus he quotes at length from anti-Sufi writings 
of two Zaydi authors active in the time of Imam al-Mutawakkil Sha- 
raf al-Din, a response about Sufism by Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 
Yahya b. al-Muzaffar (d. 925/1519)®9 and a treatise by the qadi 
Muhammad b. Yahya Bahran (d. 957/1550), probably al-Kashf wa’|- 
bayan fi ’l-radd ‘ala ’l-mubtadi‘a min mutasawwifat al-zaman.’ He 
quotes the anti-Sufi remarks of the Mu‘tazili Koranic exegete al- 
Zamakhshari from the latter’s comments on Koran 3/31 and 5/54 and 


the Zaydi Imams 163-70. 
8 Hatf7. 
69 For other works by him see Mu°allafat iii, 240, s.v. Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Hamdi. 
70) Mu?allafat ii, 385. An equally anti-Sufi dhayl to Muhammad b. Yahya Bahran’s 
treatise was written by Yahya b. Muhammad b. Humayd al-Miqra°i (d. 990/1582). It is partly 
extant in Ms. Ambrosiana D 222, 102a-110. 
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the polemics against alleged Sufi miracles by the sayyid ‘Abd al- 
Samad b. *Abd Allah al-°Alawi al-Damaghani (tenth/sixteenth cen- 
tury), author of a critical assessment of the doctrines of the various 
madhahib in Islam.7! There are long excerpts from an anti-Sufi 
Qasida of the previously mentioned Shafi‘1 scholar Isma‘il al- 
Muari,/2 followed by excerpts from the equally anti-Sufi response to 
it by the Zaydi sayyid Jamal al-Din al-Hadi b. Ibrahim b. al-Murtada 
(al-Wazir; d. 822/1419).73 

At the end of his treatise al-Mansir directs his attack against the 
Turks and the Ottoman sultan in response to Sayyid Muhammad’s 
eulogy of them. The Turks are the people whose ‘faces were like 
shields covered with skins (majann mutraqa)’, about whose advent 
the Prophet had warned the Muslims in well-known apocalyptic 
hadiths. Pretense to the sultanate (tasallut) is not a sign of salvation 
(sa°dda) as Sayyid Muhammad described it, but rather a sign of 
damnation (shaqgawa). The sultan’s possession of the House of God 
in Mekka was no valid argument for his being the legitimate pro- 
tector of the Holy Cities. The polytheists and idol worshippers had 
been able to force the Prophet to emigrate from Mekka, and to pre- 
vent him from visiting the Sanctuary. Similarly, the innovations and 
Sufi practices which the sultan had introduced there were a sign of 
his damnation rather than his salvation. God had already responded 
to Sayyid Muhammad’s prayer on behalf of the sultan by causing 
both Sayyid Muhammad and Mehmet III to perish. Al-Mansir 
concludes his poem by calling upon God to destroy Sinan and to de- 
feat the Turks, and by invoking blessings on the Prophet, his Family 
and Companions, and forgiveness for himself and the faithful. 

Al-Mansir al-Qasim b. Muhammad’s harshly anti-Sufi position set 
the pattern for the later imams of the Qasimi dynasty. His son Imam 
al-Mutawakkil Ismail b. al-Qasim in 1073 or 1074/1662-3 gave the 
order for Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Fusiis al-hikam to be burned because of the 
‘pure unbelief’ contained in it.74 Not much later Salih b. Mahdi al- 
Magpbali (d. 1108/1696-7) in his al-‘Alam al-shamikh observed with 


71 Hatf 46-52. The work of al-Damaghani quoted by al-Mansir is presumably al- 
Jawhara al-khalisa ‘an al-shawa’ib fi 'l-‘aq@’id al-manqiima ‘ala jami® al-madhahib, 
Mu’allafat i, 387; GAL, S ii, 966. 

72 Hatf 52-5. A different anti-Sufi Qasida by Isma‘il al-Muqri is quoted by Salih b. 
Mahdi al-Magpbali, al-‘Alam al-shamikh fi ithar al-haqq ‘ala ’l-Gba’ wa’l-mashayikh (Cairo 
1328/1910) 504-8. 

3 On the author see al-Sakhawi, al-Daw? al-lami‘ (Cairo 1353-55/1934-36) x, 206. 

74 al-Habshi, op. cit. 60, quoting Ibn al-Mu’ayyad’s Bahjat al-zaman. 
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satisfaction that ‘God has granted us in the Yemen the extinction of 
this stuff (Sufism) in the mountains through the action of the imam 
reigning there. One of the best things he has done there is to prevent 
swinging and dancing as an amusement, for their (the imams’) 
doctrine entails the proscription of singing’.?5 Persecution of Sufi 
orders by the imams continued down to the twentieth century. After 
the departure of the Ottoman Turks from the coastal regions of the 
Yemen in 1918, Imam Yahya Hamid al-Din (1322-1367/1904-1948) 
took repressive measure against the Fasiyya Shadhiliyya brotherhood 
there, detaining the son of its shaykh as a hostage. Under Yahya’s 
son and successor al-Nasir Ahmad (1367-1382/1948-1962), the 
shaykh of the brotherhood Muhammad b. Hisan was himself impri- 
soned and several of his followers were accused of anti-state activi- 
ties and beheaded. Muhammad b. Hisan died in prison.76 Al-Habshi 
notes that al-Nasir Ahmad ordered the destruction of the tomb of the 
Sufi shaykh Ahmad b. ‘Alwan in Yafrus and of other tombs of Sufis 
in al-Hudayda and Ta‘izz.’7 These actions, however, may have been 
triggered more by Wahhabi influence than by traditional Zaydi 
doctrine. 

Briefly mentioned may be here the pro-Sunni school within the 
Zaydiyya which, founded by the sayyid Muhammad b. Ibrahim al- 
Wazir (d. 840/1436), became progressively more influential over 
time and with Muhammad b. “Ali al-Shawkani (d. 1250/1834), chief 
judge under several imams, came to dominate the religious estab- 
lishment of the imamate. The school was primarily influenced by 
Sunni traditionalism, Hanbalism and Ibn Taymiyya. Thus for the 
most part it shared the negative outlook on Sufism of the Shi Zay- 
dis. In his al-‘Awasim wa’l-qawasim fi ’l-dhabb ‘an sunnat Abi’!- 
Qasim, Ibn al-Wazir defended other Sunni school doctrines which 
the Zaydiyya rejected but not Sufism.’ The next major representa- 


73 Al-‘Alam al-shamikh 481. 

76 See F. De Jong, ‘Les confréries mystiques musulmanes au Machreq arabe’, in A. 
Popovic et G. Veinstein (eds.), Les ordres mystiques dans l’islam: Cheminements et situation 
actuelle (Paris 1989) 232. 

oe al-Habshi, op. cit. 60. 

78 In the context of his anti-Mu‘tazili polemics, Ibn al-Wazir quotes poetry of the 
Siifiyya arbab al-dhawq wa’l-ahwal al-rafi‘a and refers to the spiritual poems (raqa’iq ) of 
Ibn al-Farid with evident admiration [al-‘Awdsim wa’l-qawasim, ed. Shu‘ayb al-Arna°ut 
(Amman and Beirut 1405-12/1985-92) vi, 127-9]. While criticizing as baseless Ibn al-“Arabi’s 
arguments in his Fusiis in favour of ittihdd (vii, 107), he praises Shihab al-din ‘Umar al- 
Suhrawardi, calling him al-shaykh al-salih al-‘Grif al-siifi, because of his repudiation of the 
claims of extremist Sufis that they were mere tools of God’s action in their violations of the 
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tive of the school, Salih al-Magqbali, was, as noted, hostile to Sufism 
and in his al-‘Alam al-shamikh quoted many pages of Sunni anti- 
Sufi polemics, especially against Ibn al-‘Arabi and his school.79 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il al-Amir (d. 1182/1768-9), a poet and a pro- 
lific writer on religious subjects, produced a refutation of the 
doctrine of the unity of being (wahdat al-wujiid) entitled Nusrat al- 
ma‘bid fi ’l-radd ‘ala ahl wahdat al-wujiid, and denounced this 
doctrine in others of his writings as well.89 A short polemical treatise 
Tathir al-i‘tigad ‘an adran al-ilhdd, in which he denounces the ve- 
neration of tombs and the false claims to gnostic knowledge by Sufis 
who disregard the law of the Koran and Sunna has recently been 
published.8! Al-Shawkani, too, shared the general traditionalist aver- 
sion to Sufism, although he disapproved of some Wahhabi excesses 
in criticizing Sufi visitation of saints’ tombs. In his youth he wrote a 
treatise al-Sawarim al-hidad al-qati‘a li-‘ala’iq arbab al-ittihdd in 
which he condemned the proponents of wahdat al-wujiid, quoting 
extensively from Salih al-Maqbali’s al-‘Alam al-shamikh.82 Before 
his death, however, he retracted his criticism and stated that he now 
abstained from judging the religious status of the followers of Ibn al- 
© Arabi.83 


religious law (vii, 140). 

79 Al-‘Alam al-shamikh 490-510. 

80 al-Habshi, op. cit. 103. According to al-Habshi, the Nusrat al-ma ‘biid is lost. 

81 Tathir al-i‘tigad ‘an adran al-ilhad, ed. Muhammad Subhi Hasan al-Hallag 
(San‘a° 1411/1990). 

82 Al-Shawkani, al-Sawarim al-hidad al-qati‘a li-‘ala’iq arbab al-ittihad, ed. 
Muhammad Subhi Hasan al-Hallag (San‘a° 1411/1990). 

83 al-Habshi, op. cit. 103. 
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Over the last two-hundred-and-fifty years Wahhabism has given rise 
to a confrontation within Sunni Islam which has found expression 
partly in violent military campaigns, and partly in emotionally 
heated discussions leading to a stream of polemical literature that 
has continued up until today. The outcome of the teachings of the 
movement’s founder, Muhammad b. °Abd al-Wahhab (1703-1792), 
is well-known with regard to Muslim society in the Central Arabian 
Peninsula: his teachings and his movement, the Wahhabiyya, have 
resulted in the creation of a new community and state, presently 
known as the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. In other parts of the Islamic 
world the Wahhabiyya has exerted a more purely intellectual influ- 
ence which has been brought about through a slow process of as- 
similation by non-Wahhabi scholars of Wahhabi ideas concerning 
the history and development of Muslim societies. ! 

The lasting influence of Muhammad b. °Abd al-Wahhab is not 
only manifest in the ongoing reception and approval of Wahhabi 
thought, but also in the multiple forms of enmity and refutation 
which his thought has generated in the past and present. One group 
which was especially hostile and negative towards the teachings of 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab was the Sufis and the Sufi-brother- 
hoods. Polemical literature emanating from Sufi circles since the 
eighteenth century has been relatively consistent in its anti-Wahhabi 
message: Muhammad b. °Abd al-Wahhab is a kind of Iblis and the 
Wahhabiyya a perennial evil which threatens all Muslims and in 
particular the Sufi interpretation of Islam.2 This 1s, of course, a one- 
dimensional view: besides the Wahhabiyya, many other factors have 
contributed to the changes in Islamic societies since the eighteenth 


1 On this process see the article /s/a@h in EI; Werner Ende, ‘Religion, Politik und 
Literatur in Saudi-Arabien: Der geistesgeschichtliche Hintergrund der heutigen religidsen und 
kulturpolitischen Situation’, Orient xxii (1981) 377-90; Albert Hourani, Arabic Thought in the 
Liberal Age (London-New York 1962) 150, 225 f., 231 f., 344. 

2 See e.g. Hiiseyn Hilmi Isik, Vehhdbive nasthat (Istanbul 1971). 
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century and account for the decline of Sufism and its institutions.3 

Over the course of time, the Wahhabiyya and its relationship with 
the rest of the Muslim world has evolved. In the eighteenth century 
Muhammad b. “Abd al-Wahhab claimed to stand alone against the 
rest of the world, and in this judgement he was quite right. Today the 
Muslim World League, one of the major international Muslim orga- 
nizations, is Wahhabiyya-dominated, yet it acts on behalf of Mus- 
lims in nearly all Muslim countries throughout the world.4 

During its two-hundred-and-fifty-year history the Wahhabiyya has 
had to pass through several stages of success and failure before 
reaching accommodation with the Sunni Islamic world. Some 
indications of an inner-Wahhabi development beginning at a 
relatively early stage in the movement’s history are commentaries on 
the works of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab5 and treatises written 
by his sons and grandsons. Later generations of Wahhabi scholars 
have added to this corpus of texts.6 Historical research on the 
internal development of Wahhabism is still in its beginnings, and our 
knowledge of Wahhabi literature remains rather superficial. For this 
reason sweeping statements concerning the absolute incompatibility 
of Wahhabism and Sufism should be avoided. The need for a more 
careful assessment of Wahhabi-Sufi relations is evidenced by the 


3 See e.g. Frederick De Jong, ‘Die mystischen Bruderschaften und der Volksislam’, in 
Werner Ende and Udo Steinbach (eds.), Der Islam in der Gegenwart (Munich 1984) 498. 

4 For the history of the Muslim World League and recent developments see Reinhard 
Schulze, [slamischer Internationalismus im 20. Jahrhundert. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der Islamischen Weltliga (Leiden 1990). 

5 Sulayman b. ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1233/1818), Tavysir al- 
“aziz al-hamid fi sharh Kitab al-tawhid (Beirut 1390/1970); “Abd al-Rahman b. Hasan b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (1779-1868), Qurrat ‘uyiin al-muwahhidin fi tahqiq da‘wat 
al-anbiya’ wa’l-mursalin (Beirut n.d., printed together with Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
Kitab al-tawhid and Fath al-majid fi sharh Kitab al-tawhid (Cairo 1347/1929). A recent 
commentary is Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-°Aziz al-Sulayman al-Qar‘awi (1934- ), al-Jadid fi 
sharh Kitab al-tawhid (Riyadh, 2nd ed. 1979). 

6 See the Majmit‘at al-tawhid, ed. Muhammad Rashid Rida (Cairo 1346/1928), 
including treatises by “Abd al-Rahman b. Hasan b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Sulayman 
b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab (1751-1826), ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Aba Butayn (1780-1865); and also al- 
Hadiyya al-saniyya wa’l-tuhfa al-wahhabiyya al-najdiyya, ed. Sulayman b. Sahman al-Najdi 
(Cairo 1342/1923, new edition Mecca 1393/1973), with treatises by ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, ‘Abd al-Latif b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Hasan b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab (1810-1876), Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Latif b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Hasan b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab (1865-1947); further Majmit‘at al-rasa@’il wa’l-masa@’il al- 
najdiyya, iv vols. (Cairo 1346-49/1928-30). 
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fact that the Wahhabiyya apparently tolerated the Sufi shaykh 
Ahmad b. Idris and his followers in Mecca at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; Ahmad b. Idris showed sympathy for at least 
some parts of Wahhabi dogma and lived the last years of his life in a 
pro-Wahhabi milieu in ‘Asir.? On the other hand, rigorous refuta- 
tions of Wahhabi teachings were produced in one mid-nineteenth- 
century Sufi milieu.8 Such contradictions can only be explained on 
the basis of detailed long-term research on Wahhabi history and 
teachings. The present article has a more modest aim, namely to 
examine the actual teaching of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab with 
regard to his argumentation against Sufism. His writings which will 
serve as our primary sources consist of a variety of texts: collections 
of Koranic verses and hadiths concerning specific subjects (e.g. 
Kitab al-tawhid, which is his most famous book), a number of trea- 
tises in the form of rasa7il (e.g. Kashf al-shubuhat), and an important 
collection of letters written in the mid-eighteenth century to fol- 
lowers and opponents, mainly in the center of the Arabian Penin- 
sula.? From the bulk of his writings it is evident that Muhammad b. 
©Abd al-Wahhab was not so much a theorist but a scholar concerned 
with daily life and with polemics and confronting his opponents in 
Najd.!0 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab was born in the center of the 


7 R. Sedn O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint. Ahmad Ibn Idris and the Idrisi Tradition 
(Evanston 1990) 65-9, 104 f.; John Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam 
(London/New York 1971) 115 f.; Johannes Reissner, ‘Die Idrisiden in ‘Asir. Ein historischer 
Uberblick’, Die Welt des Islams xxi (1981) 166. 

8 See the fierce anti-Wahhabi writings of the Naqshbandi-Khalidi Shaykh Da°id b. 
Sulayman b. Jirjis al-Baghdadi (1816-82), Sulh al-ikhwan min ahl al-iman wa-bayan al-din al- 
gayyim fi tabri’at Ibn Taymiyva wa-Ibn al-Qayyim (Bombay 1306/1889, written in 1856); 
Risala fi ’l-radd ‘ala ’l-marhiim al-Sayyid Mahmid Efendi al-Aliisi (Bombay 1306/1889); al- 
Minha al-wahbiyva fi radd al-Wahhabiyya (Bombay 1305/1888; reprinted Istanbul 
1394/1974); Ashadd al-jihad fi ibtal da‘wat al-ijtihad (Bombay 1305/1888; reprinted Istanbul 
1394/1974). 

9 An attempt at compiling a comprehensive bibliography of his writings in and out of 
print has been undertaken by Ahmad Muhammad al-Dubayb, Athar al-Shaykh Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Wahhab. Sijill bibliyitjrafi li-m@ nushira min mu?allafatihi wa-li-ba‘d ma kutiba ‘anhu 
(Riyadh 1982); an annotated list of his writings is to be found in “Abd Allah al-“Uthaymin, al- 
Shaykh Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab. Hayatuhit wa-fikruhit (Riyadh, 2nd ed. 1986) 81-111; 
his letters are published in Husayn Ibn Ghannam, Ta’rikh Najd, ed. Nasir al-Din al-Asad 
(Beirut, 2nd ed.1985) 209-393. 

0 On contemporary opposition to his teachings see Esther Peskes, Muhammad b. 
‘Abdalwahhab (1703-92) im Widerstreit. Untersuchungen zur Rekonstruktion der 
Friihgeschichte der Wahhabiyvya (Beirut 1993) 49-121. 
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Arabian Peninsula in a province then called al-°Arid — part of the 
region of Najd. In this area he lived in the oases al-“Uyayna, 
Huraymila? and al-Dir‘iyya for most of his life. He also spent a few 
years travelling which were interrupted by periods of residence in 
Basra, the oasis of al-Ahsa°, and at Mecca and Medina. The Hanbali 
madhhab of the population of al-°Arid!! was the scholarly tradition 
in which he had grown up and been educated. His father was a repu- 
ted Hanbali gadi from the locally well-known scholarly family Al 
Musharraf. !2 

Muhammad b. °Abd al-Wahhab himself claimed to be independent 
of any scholarly tradition of his time.!3 He rejected the authority of 
his teachers in al-“Arid, embodied primarily in the person of his 
father, as well as that of others outside al-°Arid.!4 The fact that he 
frequently quotes from the works of Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328) and Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya (d. 1350) was in no way meant to imply taqlid 
with regard to these famous authorities — so he himself declares — 
but was merely intended to strengthen his argumentation.!5 A recur- 
rent theme in anti-Wahhabi polemical writings from the days of 
Muhammad b. °Abd al-Wahhab up to the present maintains that he 
misread and misunderstood the words of Ibn Taymiyya and that this 


11 On the Hanbali tradition in al-‘Arid see Uwaida M. al-Juhany, The History of Najd 
prior to the Wahhabis. A Study of Social, Political and Religious Conditions in Najd during 
Three Centuries Preceeding the Wahhabi Reform Movement (Ph.D. Diss., Washington 1983) 
240-53, and Abdulla M. Mutawa, The Ulama of Najd. From the Sixteenth Century to the Mid- 
eighteenth Century (Ph.D. Diss., Los Angeles 1989). 

12 On his family see al-‘Uthaymin, al-Shaykh Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 25-7; a 
summary of his vita is given in the article bn “Abd al-Wahhab in EI. 

13 See Michael Cook, ‘On the Origins of Wahhabism’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 3rd series, ii (1992) 202. 

4 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Risala al-‘ashira, in Ion Ghannaim 309 f. Apart 
from Muhammad Hayat al-Sindi, a Medinese scholar, with whom Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab is said to have established a short-term pupil-teacher relationship, his teachers were 
scholars who were otherwise not well-known. Their names are mentioned in Wahhabi sources 
as “Abd Allah b. Ibrahim b. Sayf al-Najdi in Medina and Muhammad al-Majmii‘i in Basra; see 
Ibn Ghannam 82; and ‘Uthman [bn Bishr, ‘Unwan al-majd fi ta’rikh Najd (Mecca 1349/1930- 
1) 1, 7 f. On al-Sindi see John O. Voll, ‘Muhammad Hayya al-Sindi and Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab: An Analysis of an Intellectual Group in Eighteenth-Century Madina’, Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies xxxviii (1975) 32-39. 

15 One of his harshest reactions to the statement that his teachings were simply the 
‘madhhab of Ibn Taymiyya’ is to be found in Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Mas’ala al- 
sddisa, in Ibn Ghannam 415; for the life and works of Ibn Taymiyya see Henri Laoust, Essai 
sur les doctrines sociales et politiques de Taki-d-din Ahmad b. Taimiya, canoniste Hanbalite 
né a Harran en 661/1262, mort a4 Damas en 728/1328 (Cairo 1939); see ibid. 489-92, for 
information on Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyya and EI, s.v. Ibn Kayyim al-Djawziyya. 
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helps to explain the fatal consequences his teachings have had, as far 
as his opponents are concerned. !6 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab presumably had personal en- 
counters with Sufism, not only during his travels outside the center 
of the Arabian Peninsula but also in the countryside where he was 
born and lived most of his life. On the basis of scattered remarks in 
his writings, especially in his letters, we may conclude that there 
were some Sufis in the oases of al-‘Arid whom he attacked along 
with other groups of the indigenous population. He does not mention 
any specific Sufi-brotherhoods or names of contemporary Sufis ex- 
cept a certain Ibn ©Azzaz!7 from one of the oases in Najd whom he 
suspected of having been a pupil of “Abd al-Ghani known as al-‘Arif 
bi’llah — most probably the famous Damascene Naqshbandi ‘Abd 
al-Ghani al-Nabulusi!8 — as well as the names of some Sufis from 
Ma‘kal,!9 such as Wuld Misa b. Jaw‘an and Salama b. Mani‘.20 
People in al-Riyad are described as ‘supporting the madhhab of Ibn 
“Arabi and Ibn al-Farid’.2! Other persons in his environment remain 
even more shadowy. He attacks Abii Hudayda22 and a certain 
“Uthman for being seducers who have led the common people to 
belief in others than God, and calls them kilab (dogs). But we do not 
actually know whether these persons were Sufis or from a Sufi 
background.23 A person he mentions only once and simply calls ‘al- 
“Aydartis’24 was probably a member of the Hadrami °Aydarisiyya 
Sufi-brotherhood. However, his identity as well as his place of 


_ 16 This argument already occurs in the writings of contemporary Hanbali opponents of 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab; see Peskes, Muhammad b. ‘Abdalwahhab 81 f., 84, 86-89, 
105 f.; then again, in the nineteenth century in the writings of Da°td b. Sulayman al- 
Nagqshbandi al-Khalidi, al-Minha al-wahbiyya (Istanbul 1974) 14; and Sulh al-ikhwan 2 ff.; 
today again, e.g. in the writings of contemporary Turkish Sufi opposition to the Wahhabiyya, 
see Isik, Vehhdbive nasihat 123-78. 

17 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Risdla al-sabi‘a, in Ibn Ghannam 284. 

18 For the life and works of al-Nabulusi cf. the articles “Abd al-Ghani in EI, and 
Abdiilgani in Islam Ansiklopedisi; for further details on his life see also Heribert Busse, “Abd 
al-Gani an-Nabulusi’s Reisen im Libanon (1100/1689-1112/1700)’, Der Islam xliv (1968) 71- 
114. 

19 A place otherwise not mentioned in the sources. 

20 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Risala al-‘ashira 311. 

21 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Mas°ala al-sadisa 420. 

22 Mentioned several times as being a venerated person, e.g. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab, al-Ris@la al-hadiya wa’l-‘ishriin, in Ibn Ghannam 344, 349. 

23 See Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Mas’ala al-thaniya wa’l-‘ishriin, in Ibn 
Ghannam 470. 

24 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Risdla al-hadiya wa’l-‘ishriin 344. 
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residence remain obscure. And who was the enigmatic ‘lame 
itinerant dervish’ (al-sa’ih al-a‘raj), who was leading astray the 
simple-minded with spurious miracles?25 The sources do not contain 
an answer to any of these questions. 

In other sources too information on Sufism in the milieu of 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab and Najdi society in the eighteenth 
century is very scarce. Early Wahhabi historiography mentions de- 
struction by the Wahhabis of graves and domes built over graves, as 
well as other sites and buildings.26 The Wahhabis considered these 
structures to be places for un-Islamic veneration of saints, prophets 
and dead persons in general, 1.e. for worship of others than God. Yet, 
these sources do not explicitly mention the destruction of Sufi sites 
during the early Wahhabi expeditions in the center of the Arabian 
Peninsula or during the later expeditions in the Hijaz. The conquest 
of al-Ta°1f, Mecca and Medina according to the sources did not 
entail the destruction of specifically Sufi buildings and establish- 
ments. 

Likewise, in the refutations his contemporary opponents wrote 
against his teachings one meets with no specifically Sufi/anti-Sufi 
polemics or discussions. He was, however, accused of having burned 
the Dala’il al-khayrat27 and the Rawd al-rayahin,28 two books 
which were widely read in Sufi circles, and presumably in other 
circles as well.29 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab kept silent about 
the Rawd al-rayahin. Concerning the Dala’il al-khayrdat, he rejected 
the above accusation, stating that he only advised his followers not 
to pay attention to this kind of literature because it distracted the 
faithful from submitting to the word of God, the Koran.30 

Thus, the sources do not mention anything which points to a direct 
confrontation between Muhammad b. °Abd al-Wahhab and con- 
temporary Sufis, nor do they provide evidence that Muhammad b. 
“Abd al-Wahhab especially directed his teachings against Sufis or 


25 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Risdla al-thdlitha, in Ibn Ghannam 245. 

26 Ibn Ghannam 84, 182; Ibn Bishr, ‘Unwan al-majd i, 9, 122/2, 130, 135. 

27 Dala’il al-khavrat wa-shawarig al-anwar fi dhikr al-salat ‘ala ’Il-nabi al-mukhtar. 
The author of this book of prayers to the Prophet is the North-African Sufi Abii ‘Abd Allah 
Muhammad al-Jazili (d. 870/1465); on al-Jazili see Trimingham, Sufi Orders 85. 

28 Rawd al-rayahin fi hikayat al-sdlihin. The author of this collection of Sufi biographies 
and hagiography is the Yemenite Sufi ‘Afif al-Din “Abd Allah al-Yafi‘i (d. 768/1367); on al- 
Yafi‘i see Trimingham, Sufi Orders 273. 

29 On this accusation by the Najdi Ibn Suhaym see Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al- 
Risdla al-sabi‘a 271. 

30 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Risdla al-thalitha ‘ashra, in Ibn Ghannam 321. 
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Sufi structures in Najd, al-Ahsa°, Basra or the Haramayn. No actual 
conflict with contemporary Sufis has overtly shaped his teachings, 
and no historical figures of Sufism are singled out for special disap- 
proval. Exceptions are Ibn ‘Arabi, whom he mentions several 
times,3! and Ibn al-Farid,32 both of whom he declared to be unbe- 
lievers. “Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani,33 Ahmad al-Badawi,34 and °Adi b. 
Musafir35 are not themselves attacked, but Muhammad b. °Abd al- 
Wahhab blames others for venerating them after their death, in line 
with his general condemnation of visiting and venerating tombs as 
un-Islamic.36 

Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s teachings were not directed 
against a particular social or religious orientation, such as Sufism, 
but he did attack the status quo in Islamic societies on a much more 
fundamental level. He frankly declared that he did not accept 
tasawwuf, figh or kalam, or anyone of their representatives as at all 
authoritative: 

‘I am not calling you to the way of a sift or a fagih or a mutakallim or one of the great 
Imams such as Ibn al-Qayyim, al-Dhahabi, Ibn Kathir or others. But I am calling you to God 
alone who has no partners, and I am calling you to the sunna of the Prophet which he be- 


queathed to the first and the last of his umma’ 37 


Nowhere in his writings is Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s ob- 
vious rejection of Sufism as detailed as in the case of the demands of 
the movement known as the ‘pre-Wahhabi fitna’ in Ottoman Cairo 
in 1711.38 The demands of this short-lived movement express a di- 


31 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Risdla al-‘Gshira 312, 315; al-Risdla al-sabi‘a 
280, 284; al-Risdla al-rabi‘a, in Ibn Ghannim 254; al-Mas’ala al-sddisa 420. 

32 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Risdala al-‘ashira 312, 315; on ‘Umar b. al-Farid 
(d. 1235) see Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam (Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 1978) 274 ff., and Th. Emil Homerin, From Arab Poet to Muslim Saint. Ibn al-Farid, 
his Verse, and his Shrine (Columbia, South Carolina 1994). 

33 On ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (d. 1166), founder of the Qadiriyya order, see EI, s.v. ‘Abd 
al-Kadir al-Djilani; for the veneration practices at his tomb see Constance Padwick, Muslim 
Devotions (London 1961) 240-2. 

34 For Ahmad al-Badawi (d. 1276), founder of the Badawiyya order, see EI, s.v. Ahmad 
al-Badawi; Trimingham, Sufi Orders 45, 79; Ignaz Goldziher, Veneration of Saints in Islam, in 
Ignaz Goldziher, Muslim Studies, ed. S. M. Stern (London 1969-71) 11, 307-310. 

35 For Adi b. Musafir (d. 1162) see EI, s.v. ‘Adi b. Musdfir. 

36 This would be the same as if one blamed ‘Ali b. Abi Talib for the Rafida. See e.g. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Mas’ala al-thaniya wa’l-‘ishriin 468, al-Risdla al-sabi‘a 
277, 280, 281; and al-Mas’ala al-sddisa ‘ashra, in Ibn Ghannim 454. 

37 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Risdla al-iild, in Ibn Ghannam 211. 

38 Barbara Flemming, ‘Die vorwahhabitische fitna im osmanischen Kairo 1711’, in 
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rect attack on the Sufi institutions, practices and beliefs which were 
prevalent in the contemporary Cairene Sufi milieu.39 The demands 
included the abolition of the tekkes of the Giilshenis, Mevlevis and 
Bektashis and their conversion into madrasas for instruction in the 
religious sciences; prohibition of dhikr at the tombs of al-Shafi‘l and 
other shuyikh; and prohibition of dhikr at Bab Zuwayla during the 
nights of Ramadan. The movement rejected the belief that saints 
could perform miracles after their death, and considered any reports 
of such miracles, such as those in al-Sha‘rani’s al-Tabaqat al-kubra, 
as absolutely false.40 Moreover, veneration of shrines, expressed by 
kissing the shrines or the sarcophagus, or by lighting candles and 
lamps, is seen as unbelief. Constructions over tombs and any deco- 
ration on graves should be destroyed.4! Only this last category of 
demands concerning the veneration of shrines recurs some thirty 
years later as a central element in Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s 
teachings. 

The Cairene ‘pre-Wahhabi fitna’ was essentially a short-lived so- 
cio-religious outburst against a well-established Sufi milieu. Its fo- 
cus was local. It was at once suppressed by the authorities and in the 
end proved to be of no lasting consequence. The teachings of 
Muhammad b. °Abd al-Wahhab, however, aimed at changes in Isla- 
mic societies at large: they succeeded in exerting new ethical pres- 
sure on all his Muslim contemporaries, Sufis and non-Sufis alike, 
khassa and ‘Gamma. The result was a widespread movement of de- 
sacralization of the public sphere and a new orientation in Islam. 

The veneration of shrines was a ubiquitous phenomenon in the 
Muslim world (as in numerous other religions42) and its manifesta- 
tions were perhaps as diversified as the tombs’ locations and the 
number of their occupants. Shrine veneration constituted an insti- 
tutional setting intricately linked with Islamic worship. In this setting 
various religious traditions coincided or intersected with each other. 
One of these was mystical Islam with its veneration of the awliya’ 


Ismail Hakki Uzungarsilil’ya Armagan (Ankara 1976) 55-65; on the same subject see also the 
article of Rudolph Peters, “The Battered Dervishes of Bab Zuwayla. A Religious Riot in 
Eighteenth-Century Cairo’, in Nehemia Levtzion and John O. Voll (eds.), Eighteenth-Century 
Renewal and Reform in Islam (New York 1987) 93-115. 

39 Flemming, ‘Fitna’ 59 f.; Peters, ‘Dervishes’ 94 f.. 

40 Flemming, ‘Fitna’ 59 f.. 

41 Ibid. 

42 For tomb veneration in the Christian tradition see Arnold Angenendt, Heilige und 
Reliquien. Die Geschichte ihres Kultes vom friihen Christentum bis zur Gegenwart (Munich 
1994) 132-7 and passim. 
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allah (‘the friends of God’ or ‘saints’). Other traditions belong to a 
more diffuse sphere which for want of a better term is often referred 
to as ‘folk-religiosity’, 1.e. a variety of religiously motivated forms 
of conduct, connected with countless local customs, not bound by 
dogma but arising from the needs of daily life of the pious.43 

However diverse the coinciding traditions, the practice of venera- 
tion always aimed primarily at effecting contact with the sacred 
sphere and at reducing or bridging the gap between God and Man. A 
Sufi might engage in venerating the tomb of a great Sufi shaykh in 
order to benefit from the latter’s baraka and to draw closer to God; a 
non-Sufi believer might visit and venerate a tomb in the hope that 
his wants would be provided for by means of the saint’s intercession. 
Veneration of the Prophet, of one of his relatives, of one of the 
sahaba or tabi‘iin, of persons held to be salihiin, or of a dead Sufi 
shaykh in his tomb, in each case aimed at obtaining merit and help, 
both in this world and the world to come. 

In his teachings, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab did not diffe- 
rentiate between Sufi practices and the manifold diffuse forms of 
‘folk religiosity’. The term he used to denote the manifestations of 
piety and religious feelings connected with shrine veneration was al- 
i‘tigad fi’l-anbiya’ wa’l-salihin. To him all this implied manifesta- 
tions of kufr: ‘Believing in the pious (al-i‘tigad fi’l-salihin)... is 1do- 
latry (‘ibadat al-asnam) and whoever engages in this is an unbe- 
liever (man fa‘alahi kafara)’ ,44 and: “Touching the graves or visit- 
ing them with the intention of invoking (the dead) do not belong to 
the religion of the Muslims’ .45 

Muhammad b. Abd al-Wahhab’s opposition to any sort of shrine 
veneration led to the well-known destruction by the Wahhabis of 
single tombs, buildings like mosques or domes erected over burial 
sites, or even whole cemeteries, whether these were Sunni or Shiite, 
Sufi or non-Sufi places.46 The destruction of tombs and shrines was 


43 See the criticism of the term ‘folk-Islam’ or ‘folk-religiosity’ in De Jong, ‘Die 
mystischen Bruderschaften’ 489 ff. 

44 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Mas’ala al-thaniya wa’l-‘ishriin 471. 

45 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Mas°ala al-sadisa ‘ashra 455. 

46 For examples see Johann Ludwig Burckhardt, Reisen in Arabien, enthaltend eine 
Beschreibung derjenigen Gebiete des Hedjaz, welche die Mohammedaner fiir heilig achten 
(Weimar 1830, reprint of German translation of English original) 122, 166, 188, 252-6, 440, 
459 f., 509 f., 526 f., 550-3, 555; on tombs in al-°Arid destroyed by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab himself see Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Risdla al-sabi‘a 288; on the 
destruction of the shrine of al-Husayn b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib at Karbala° in 1802 see Ibn Bishr i, 
121. 
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only one of the more visible and spectacular results of his analysis 
and criticism of present and past Muslim societies. The Wahhabis 
ever thereafter remained associated with these acts of destruction; it 
is one of the first things which come to mind whenever the name 
“Wahhabiyya’ is mentioned. Yet, the impact and continuity of 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s doctrinal position underlying his 
categorical rejection of saints, shrines and the practice of veneration, 
is More significant than the physical destruction of shrines which he 
inspired or engaged in personally. 

Central to this position 1s his conception of the various dimensions 
of tawhid. In this regard, he distinguishes between tawhid al-ru- 
bibiyya, tawhid al-ulithiyya and tawhid al-sifat. One of these di- 
mensions, tawhid al-sifat, 1.e. the believer’s affirmation of the unity 
of God’s attributes mentioned in the Koran, is the least developed 
dimension of tawhid and is seldom mentioned in Muhammad b. 
“Abd al-Wahhab’s writings.47 On the other hand, the concept of 
tawhid al-rububiyya, affirmation that God is the omnipotent Lord of 
the world, and the concept of tawhid al-ulihiyya, the confirmation of 
the previous form of tawhid through deeds and in particular by 
worshipping God alone, are crucial to the way Muhammad b. “Abd 
al-Wahhab has worked out his doctrinal positions. Indeed, the 
tawhid al-ulihiyya is clearly the most decisive of these two. Its ful- 
filment or non-fulfilment constitutes the difference between faith 
and infidelity, between islam and kufr.48 In this context Muhammad 
b. °Abd al-Wahhab writes: 

‘Tawhid al-ulithivya, oh mankind, includes your actions such as invocation (du‘a’), fear 
(khawf), hope (raja°), trust in God (tawakkul, repentance (indba), desire (raghba), 
respect/fear (rahba), making a vow (nadhr) and beseeching help (istighatha), and other forms 
{of behaviour] to do with divine worship (“ibada).49 


All these feelings and actions along with others such as perform- 
ing sacrifice (dhabh), begging forgiveness (istighfar) or seeking in- 
tercession (shafa‘a),5° when not addressed to God Himself but to 


4] E.g. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Mas’ala al-thamina, in Ibn Ghannam 432; 
and a discussion of this category including also later Wahhabi writings in al-‘Uthaymin, al- 
Shaykh Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 128-133. 

48 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Jawahir al-mudi’a, in Majmii‘at al-rasa’il wa’l- 
mas@°il al-najdivya iv, 2 f.; Risala ukhra fi kalimat al-tawhid 37. 

49 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Risala al-khamisa fi talgin usiil al-‘aqida li’l- 
‘amma bi’l-as’ila wa’l-ajwiba, in Majmit‘at al-tawhid 119. 

50 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Risdla al-thaniya, in Ibn Ghanndm 228. 
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human beings, be they dead or alive, be they prophets or not 
prophets, Sufis or not Sufis, are the opposite of tawhid al-ulihiyya 
and constitute idolatry and unbelief. 

‘But the greatest idolatry (al-shirk al-akbar), the worship of idols (‘ibddat al-asnam) [is the 
following]: One man goes to the tomb of a prophet, another man to the tomb of a Companion 
of the Prophet such as Zubayr or Talha, another to the tomb of a pious man, another invokes 
him in distress not visiting the grave, another makes vows to him, another sacrifices to the 
jinn, another asks [a prophet, a Companion of the Prophet, or a pious man] for help against the 
hardships of this world and the hereafter, and another begs him for good fortune here and now 
and in the world to come. All this is shirk, and the worship of idols and anyone who practices 


it stands outside Islam’.9! 


The definition of the contents of tawhid al-ulihiyya — the pro- 
fession of God’s unity through deeds — became essentially a cata- 
logue of negative forms of behaviour from which a believer must 
abstain. In order to fulfill tawhid al-ulihiyya it was of crucial impor- 
tance to abstain from any forms of worship, veneration or belief in 
someone or something besides God. Thus, if a person pronounced an 
oath in the name of someone other than God, believed in the power 
of a talisman or an amulet, sacrificed to someone other than God, 
visited tombs and graves and performed ceremonies at these loca- 
tions, he was far from fulfilling tawhid al-ulihiyya. Any of the 
above behaviour, according to Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, 
clearly revealed that God alone was not being worshipped and vene- 
rated but that many other powers and persons were being wrongly 
accredited with a kind of sacred superhuman capacity. All such be- 
liefs and actions, which Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab describes at 
length, were the irrefutable proof that a person was not fulfilling 
tawhid al-ulihiyya but committed shirk and therefore stood outside 
Islam. 

The precepts for fulfilling tawhid al-ulihiyya were simple but with 
a far-reaching impact on daily life and social relationships: living in 
conformity with tawhid al-ulihiyya not only entailed abstaining 
from anything which infringed on God’s absolute oneness, but also 
entailed the obligation to assess one’s fellow-men and to combat all 
those who did not live according to the precepts and prohibitions by 
which this form of God’s oneness was defined and circumscribed.52 


51 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Risala al-thalitha 244 f.. 
52 See Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Risdla ukhra fi kalimat al-tawhid 37; al-Mas’ala 
al-thalitha, in Ibn Ghannam 405 f.; al-Risdla al-‘dshira 311; al-RisGla al-sddisa wa’l-‘ishriin, 
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The state of the faith — so argued Muhammad b. “Abd al-Wahhab 
— was by no means better in the twelfth century A.H. than at the 
time when God’s law was first revealed. On the contrary, the faith 
was now far worse, because various forms of worshipping and vene- 
rating others than God had proliferated to such a degree that even 
persons entirely unworthy of respect were taken as authorities in ad- 
dition to God.53 Following this line of argument, Muhammad b. 
“Abd al-Wahhab especially attacked the persons we identified above 
as belonging to the shadowy Sufi milieu in the oases of al-°Arid. 
These were persons, who according to him, only strove after money 
and worldly possessions, pretended to have miraculous powers and 
seduced others to venerate shrines which thrived from lucrative ce- 
remonies they practiced.>4 

In only one period in Islamic history had the faith been maintained 
according to God’s will as revealed to mankind by the Prophet 
Muhammad. That was the time of the Prophet himself, his Com- 
panions and the Followers, i.e. the early days of the Islamic com- 
munity. Only by purifying the faith of historical accretions of arbi- 
trary human practices, could the community return to the path of 
salvation on which the early Muslims had been rightly guided.°> 
Whatever else might be subject to change, the faith was not. The 
faith was one for all times, always the same; and the Koran and 
sunna were as binding for the Muslim of the twelfth century A.H. as 
they had been in early Islamic times, in the age of pure faith.56 

The religious and political elites of society: ‘ulama’, fugaha’, 
mutakallimin, and Sufi shuyikh, as well as rulers who with their 
help established and maintained un-Islamic regimes, were respon- 
sible for the present unacceptable situation.5”? Their instruments (of 
power), the madhahib, their science of figh and their figh-compen- 
dia, must be replaced by the Koran and sunna as the sole guarantee 
for a life according to the will of God.58 This meant that the creation 


in Ibn Ghannam 372. 

53 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Risala al-thalitha 244. 

54 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, al-Risdla al-sabi‘a 280 f.; al-Mas’ala al-sddisa 413 
f., 416; al-Risdla al-tasi‘a, in Ibn Ghannam 300. 

55 See e.g. Muhammad b. °Abd al-Wahhab, al-Risdla al-iila 217 f. 

56 For his idealization of the early Muslim community see Peskes, Muhammad b. 
“Abdalwahhab 43-6. 

57 Disobedience to un-Islamic authorities was incumbent on the true believer; see 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Kitab al-tawhid 123 and Kashf al-shubuhat, in Majmii‘at al- 
tawhid 77. 

58 On the pre-eminence of the Koran and sunna see also al-‘Uthaymin, al-Schaykh 
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of a new community was a primary duty, the corollary of which was 
the abolition of all hierarchies and authorities which were engaged in 
maintaining the unlawful and un-Islamic system. 

These were the primary ideas which constituted the intellectual 
foundation for Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s new Islamic com- 
munity which conceived of itself as being in possesion of the one 
true faith and automatically excluded and fought against all others 
who did not conform to its interpretation. The development and 
spread of this community were not without difficulties. The pro- 
claimed necessity to abolish established political and religious 
authorities would create the preconditions for a new political power 
to arise. In 1745 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab obtained the sup- 
port of the local ra’is of the oasis of al-Dir‘iyya, Muhammad b. 
Sa‘ud, but this did not result in immediate success. The history of 
the early Wahhabi movement, which led to the establishment of the 
First Wahhabi State, is a history of military campaigns and propa- 
ganda activity to win over all the oases of al-°Arid and the adjacent 
provinces in Central Najd.59 Only in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century did the movement become a power of regional 
importance extending beyond the local boundaries. By the beginning 
of the nineteenth century it had obtained a degree of influence which 
attracted the attention of Muslims outside the Arabian Peninsula. 
The conquest of the Hijaz and the Haramayn in the first decade of 
the nineteenth century obliged the whole Islamic world to take 
Wahhabism seriously.6° The expansion of the Wahhabi movement 
implied the spread of Wahhabi teaching. This teaching undoubtedly 
elicited different responses from various social and religious groups, 
which adhered to other conceptions of Islam. Our knowledge of 
Wahhabi responses to the challenges posed by groups such as no- 
mads, semi-nomads, sedentaries, townspeople, villagers, Arabs and 
non-Arabs, local elites and common people, Sufis and fugaha’, 1s 
defective. 


Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 147, and Bakri Shaykh Amin, al-Haraka al-adabiyya fi ’1 
mamlaka al-‘arabivya al-sa‘iidiyva (Beirut, 6th ed. 1994) 51; a summary of his arguments 
against the madhahib and figh in Peskes, Muhammad b. “Abdalwahhab 33-44. 

59 For a case study on the Wahhabi expansion in Central Najd and the slow spread of 
Wahhabi power through military and propagandistic efforts see Michael Cook, “The Expansion 
of the First Saudi State: The Case of Washm’, in Clifford E. Bosworth, Charles Issawi et al. 
(eds.), The Islamic World. From Classical to Modern Times. Essays in Honour of Bernard 
Lewis (Princeton 1991) 661-699, esp. 669, 673, 675. 

60 Fora survey of the expansion of the first Wahhabi state see “Abd Allah al-“Uthaymin, 
Ta’rikh al-mamlaka al-‘arabiyya al-sa‘tidiyya (n.p. 1984) 1, 93-168. 
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Yet, Wahhabi control of the public domain had an effect on all of 
them, and the form this control took is relatively well-documented, 
in particular in Wahhabi and anti-Wahhabi sources which deal with 
the Wahhabi conquest of the Hijaz. These sources document the 
widespread destruction of tombs and graveyards,®! already men- 
tioned above, the destruction of books to do with all categories of 
knowledge,®2 enforced instruction in the teachings of Muhammad b. 
“Abd al-Wahhab,®3 the imposition of the observance of the daily 
prayers,®4 and hindrance of the annual hajj, especially the pilgrim 
caravans coming by way of Syria and Egypt.® The justification for 
this radical action was that the behaviour of the majority of pilgrims 
demonstrated that they were not Muslims and consequently they 
were prohibited from entering the Haramayn.® 

Wahhabi control of the public sphere profoundly affected all who 
were living under their rule. Wahhabism monopolized knowledge: 
writings which deviated from the Wahhabi conceptions of tawhid 
were prohibited or destroyed, the institutionalized framework of the 
madhahib was dismantled.67 Religious and legal instruction in 
mosques, madrasas and other institutions was administered by 
Wahhabi teachers in conformity with Wahhabi writings. Likewise, 
Wahhabism abolished the plurality of public manifestations of the 
faith and imposed rigid uniformity. The mosque became the sole lo- 
cation where the religious feelings of the pious were allowed to 
manifest themselves. The shrines of saints and any setting for the 
mediation of divine grace and salvation were closed and/or dis- 
mantled. Any ceremonies accompanying the veneration of saints 
(e.g. the mawlids)® or the veneration of living human beings such as 


61 Ibn Bishr, ‘Unwan al-majd 1, 122/2, 135; Ahmad b. Zayni Dahlan, Khulasat al-kalam 
fi umara?’ al-balad al-haradm (Beirut n.d.) 302-3. 

62 Ahmad b. Zayni Dahlan, al-Durar al-saniyya fi ’l-radd ‘ala ’l-wahhabivya (Cairo 
n.d.) 144 f., and Khulasat al-kalam 297 ff. 

63 Ibid. 302. 

64 Ibn Bishr, “Unwan al-majd 1, 141, 151, 157; John Lewis Burckhardt, Notes on the 
Bedouins and Wahdbys (Beirut 1992, reprint of the first edition of 1831) 101. 

65 Ibn Bishr ‘Unwan al-majd 1, 117, 141; Dahlan, Khuldasat al-kalam 326. 

66 Ibid. 326. 

67 The madhahib reflected ikhtilaf al-‘ulama@’ which Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
vehemently condemned; see al-Mas’ala al-sabi‘a, in Ibn Ghannam 421, 425, 427; figh and 
figh-compendia had to be subjected to the Koran and sunna; ibid. 424. 

68 For Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s negative attitude towards mawlid-ceremonies 
see al-Risdla al-sabi‘a 281, al-Risdla al-tasi‘a 300. 
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the sada © were prohibited as being shirk or leading to shirk. 

Not only relationships between living human beings, but also 
those between the living and the dead were redefined. The dead, 
including the Prophet,’ were declared to have entered barzakh, 
where they awaited the day of Resurrection without being able to 
help the living through any form of intercession. The believer was 
left on his own with the prescribed duties towards God and only the 
fulfilment of these duties could help him attain salvation. 

Wahhabism, in its early stages, confronted Sufism primarily at the 
level of popular practice and daily routines. Discourse was not 
carried out on the level of sophisticated theological argumentation. 
The Sufi system of thought, as well as the varied organizational 
structures of the Sufi-brotherhoods, ran counter to Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Wahhab’s conception of the Muslim community based on 
immutable uniformity of faith and the absolute transcendence of 
God. The Sufi shuyikh disappeared from the public sphere and their 
authority was pretty much eradicated. Veneration for such persons, 
living or dead, and the characteristic ‘blind’ obedience accorded by 
the murid to his murshid were viewed as shirk and expressions of 
unbelief. The Sufi institution of rabita7! based on an intimate tie 
with a shaykh possessing baraka, the general Sufi claim of a special 
relationship with the Prophet through a silsilsa, and the veneration of 
the tombs of Sufi saints and other pious persons, which is one of the 
most visible public manifestations of Sufi practices, were all con- 
demned as sheer kufr. Actions which aimed at eradicating these 
practices and beliefs implied tearing up the very roots from which 
Sufism sprang. Wahhabism made the physical existence of the Sufi- 
brotherhoods impossible and even threatened the transmission of 
their spiritual heritage outside the Arabian Peninsula, since 
Wahhabism provided an example for anti-Sufi movements to follow 
throughout Sunni Islam. 


69 Eg. special reverence paid to the sada as descendants of the Prophet; see al-Risdla al- 
sabi‘a 272; al-Risdla al-sabi‘a ‘ashra 331 f. 

70 See Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab, Kitab al-tawhid 105-7; in al-Risdla al-thaniva 
228 he says: ‘the prophets have no special rank with God’; al-Risdla al-thamina fi ’l-usiil al- 
thalatha al-wajiba ‘ala kull muslim wa-mislima, in Majmii‘at al-tawhid 127 f.; al-Uthaymin, 
al-Shaykh Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 167, cf. also Burckhardt’s observations concerning 
the Wahhabi assessment of the Prophet both as prophet and as a mortal human being, Notes 
102. 

71 On rabita see Fritz Meier, Zwei Abhandlungen iiber die NaqSbandivva (Istanbul 1994) 
17-241. 
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Traces of specific Sufi-Wahhabi confrontation in the sources do- 
cumenting the early stage of Wahhabi history are few and do not 
indicate serious direct conflict. Sufi institutions in the center of the 
Arabian Peninsula (in al-“Arid and the neighbouring provinces) 
would have been too weak to offer much resistance to Wahhabism; 
the lack of any reference in the sources to damage done to Sufi 
establishments or persecuted Sufis in central Najd bears out this 
impression. Nevertheless, during the first Wahhabi occupation of the 
Hijaz and the Haramayn, great damage was done to tombs and 
graveyards in the Holy Places. Because of the numerous tombs and 
sacred places and because of the annual hajj, several Sufi-brother- 
hoods had been established here. It is reported, however, that Sufis 
and certain Sufi-brotherhoods survived under a polity which was 
opposed to Sufism during the short period of less than a decade at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. These brotherhoods were 
thriving in the Hijaz, especially in Mecca, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century.72 

Western scholars often claim emphatically that Wahhabism is a 
kind of neo-Hanbalism. More particularly, Wahhabi thought is pre- 
sented as an elaboration of the teachings of Ibn Taymiyya, whom 
these scholars are prepared to quote as authoritative when the actual 
writings of Muhammad b. °Abd al-Wahhab do not provide answers 
to their questions.73 However, research has shown that Hanbalis 
could also be Sufis, while even Ibn Taymiyya himself was a member 
of a Sufi-brotherhood, the Qadiriyya.’4 On the other hand, no fol- 
lower of Wahhabism was ever publicly affiliated with Sufism. What 
Muhammad b. “Abd al-Wahhab achieved through his teachings was 
endowed with a new dimension, even if their doctrinal roots un- 
deniably grew out of Hanbalism: he succeeded in establishing a 


72 See Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka. ii: Aus dem heutigen Leben (Den Haag 
1889) 277-90. 

73° See e.g. the chapter ‘De Wahhabieten en de mystiek’ in Roelof W. van Diffelen, De 
Geloofsleer der Wahhabieten (Leiden 1927) 52-72. 

74 Cf. George Makdisi, “L’islam hanbalisant. iii: Soufisme et hanbalisme’, Revue des 
études islamiques xliii (1975) 57 f.; for other Hanbalis who had been Sufis see the same article, 
59; in this context see also G. Makdisi, ‘Ibn Taymiya: A sufi of the Qadiriya order’, American 
Journal of Arabic Studies 1 (1973) 118-29; Fritz Meier ‘Das sauberste tiber die 
vorbestimmung. Ein stiick Ibn Taymiyya’, Saeculum xxxii (1981) 79, n. 9, rejects Makdisi’s 
argument that Ibn Taymiyya had been a Sufi. 
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specific definition of the faith, one which entails a comprehensive 
conception of Islamic knowledge, obligatory action and individual 


responsibility to the complete exclusion of Sufism and its institu- 
tions. 


KRITIK AM NEO-SUFISMUS 


BERND RADTKE 


Tragt man iiber die islamische mystik vor einem breiteren publikum 
vor, das aus h6rern aus der islamischen welt und dem westen beste- 
hen kann, so begegnet man bei einer anschliessenden diskussion 
immer wieder einem urteil — man kann fast von einem klischee 
sprechen: Die islamischen mystiker, die sufis, sehen sich oder stehen 
in opposition zum offiziellen “orthodoxen” islam durch ihre nichtbe- 
achtung der regeln und vorschriften des heiligen gesetzes, der sharia. 
Stellt man die richtigkeit dieses urteils in frage, so begegnet man 
zumeist unglaubigem staunen, ja geradezu einem widerwillen. Auf 
den hiermit angesprochenen fragenkomplex soll nicht weiter einge- 
gangen werden. Ich denke jedoch nicht ganz falsch zu liegen, wenn 
ich behaupte, dass die polemiken auf diesem gebiet nur einem 
“nebenkriegsschauplatz” gelten, also gefechte ausgetragen werden, 
die die aufmerksamkeit und die reflexion tiber weit bedeutenderes 
und grundsatzlicheres geradezu behindern.! 

Ich brauche nicht zu betonen, dass ich nicht die relative giiltigkeit 
des klischees bestreite. Aber sehr viel grundsatzlicher scheinen mir, 
was die gegeniiberstellung sufik — normaler islam betrifft, fragen zu 
sein, die ich in einem grésseren rahmen aufwerfen méchte. 

Das géttliche gesetz ist geoffenbart worden, um in der welt, im 
staatlichen, gesellschaftlichen leben zur anwendung zu kommen. 
Alles was Gott der welt und speziell der muslimischen gemeinde 
hieriiber mitteilen wollte, ist bis zum tode des profeten Muhammad 
an die welt ergangen. Damit war die gottliche offenbarung ein fiir 
allemal beendet, sie ist versiegt.2 Dass das zuniachst, im 1.-2. jh. der 
hidschra, noch nicht allgemein akzeptiert wurde, soll nicht nadher in- 
teressieren.3 Das heil der post-Muhammad-gemeinde und des einzel- 


| Vgl. dazu auch Bernd Radtke, “Warum ist der Sufi orthodox?’, Der Islam |xxi (1994) 
302-307. 

2  Dazu Fritz Meier, ‘Das sauberste tiber die vorsehung. Ein stiick Ibn Taymiyya’, 
Saeculum xxxii (1981) 75 f.; auch veréffentlicht in Fritz Meier, Bausteine. Ausgewdhlte 
Aufsdtze zur Islamwissenschaft, i-iii (Istanbul-Stuttgart 1992) ii, 697 f. 

Josef van Ess, Theologie und Gesellschaft im 2. und 3. Jahrhundert Hidschra. Eine 
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nen hing von der richtigen auslegung und anwendung des gesetzes 
ab. Damit ist die frage des imamats, der autoritét zur leitung der ge- 
meinde, angesprochen, worauf bekanntlich verschiedene antworten 
gegeben wurden. Die mehrheitslésung ist die sogenannte sunniti- 
sche: Der kalif, der aus dem stamm des profeten kommen sollte, aber 
nicht aus der familie selbst, wie nach schiitischer ansicht, sichert zu- 
sammen mit den gelehrten, den ‘ulama’, die rechte auslegung und 
praxis des heiligen gesetzes. Die gelehrten sind die eigentlichen er- 
ben des profeten: al-‘ulama’ warathat al-anbiya’ 4 Ihre gesetzesaus- 
legung erfolgt durch die betatigung der krafte der vernunft, die ein 
“normales” bewusstsein zur grundlage haben, sowie normale sinnes- 
tatigkeit, normale wahrnehmung. 

Uneinigkeit herrschte dariiber, welche rolle der individuellen 
urteilskraft 1m einzelnen fall hic et nunc zugestanden werden durfte, 
und welche der von den vorgingern tibernommene brauch, der zwar 
auch durch die taétigkeit der vernunft begniffen, aber eben nicht durch 
das individuelle schlussverfahren gefunden wird. Hochstes ziel 
musste es sein, im individuellen fall zur erkenntnisgewissheit 
(yagin)> zu gelangen. Dass die normale, allgemeine verstandes- und 
sinnestatigkeit diese nicht verschaffen kann, war die tiberzeugung 
der schiitischen gruppen, die darum als hdchste rechtsprechungsau- 
toritat den gottlich inspirierten imam setzten, dessen inspiration 
durch seine leibliche abstammung vom profeten gegeben war. 

Auch eine andere gruppe wollte nicht die vernunft als letzte recht- 
findungsinstanz anerkennen: die mystiker, seit dem 4./10. jh. 
allgemein sufis genannt. Ihre position wird im klassischen handbuch 
der sufik, den Luma‘ des Abi Nasr al-Sarraj (gest. 378/988), so 
beschrieben: “(Religidses) wissen ist entweder ein vers des korans, 
ein heiliger bericht vom gesandten Gottes oder eine weisheit, durch 
sinnerschliessung gefunden, die dem herz eines gottesfreundes 
einfallt.”© Koran und sunna sind die grundlage des 4usseren wissens, 
das der gelehrte tiberliefert oder das ihm tiberliefert wird, und das er 
durch vernunftbetétigung begreift. Sie sind die grundlagen des 
dusseren wissens, des ‘ilm al-zahir, wie bereits in traktaten des 3./9. 
jh.s formuliert wird. Der mystiker verwirft oder iibertritt 


Geschichte des religidsen Denkens im friihen Islam, i-vi (Berlin-New York 1991-1997) i, 3-6. 
4 Richard Gramlich, Schlaglichter iiber das Sufitum. Abii Nasr as-Sarrags Kitab al- 
luma‘, eingeleitet, iibersetzt und kommentiert (Stuttgart 1990) 39 f. 
Josef van Ess, Die Erkenntnislehre des ‘Adudaddin al-Ici (Wiesbaden 1966), passim. 
6 Abii Nasr al-Sarraj, Kitab al-Luma‘ fi’l-tasawwuf, ed. R. A. Nicholson (Leiden- 
London 1914) 6, 1-3/Gramlich, Schlaglichter 40. 
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selbstverstandlich nicht die vorschriften des 4usseren wissen — ich 
erinnere an die zu beginn getroffenen feststellungen. Aber er will ein 
“mehr”. Und dieses erreicht er durch innere aktivitat, die ihn zu 
einer, wie er meint, “hdheren” art der wissenschaft fiihren kann: dem 
wissen des inneren, der wissenschaft des inneren, ‘ilm al-bdatin.7 Das 
ist ein erhdhtes, geschirftes bewusstwerden der eigenen 
seelentatigkeiten: die im 3./9. jh. vor allem in den schriften al- 
Muhasibis (gest. 857) und al-Hakim al-Tirmidhis (gest. ca. 910)8 
herausgearbeitete kunst der introspektion. Die innere aktivitat zielt 
auf die erziehung der seele, des niederen ichs, die zuriickdrangung 
und endliche ausléschung der eigenen aktivitéten. Das fiihrte zur 
unio mystica, erlebt als verléschen (fana’) in Gott. Dass bisweilen 
die unio durch ekstase gesucht wurde, die ausserungen und 
verhaltensweisen zeitigen konnte, die die grenzen der sharia 
verletzten — das soll hier nicht naher beachtet werden.? 

Es war jetzt Gott, der durch den mystiker wirkte, dachte und 
urteilte: daher besass dieser dann auch erkenntnisgewissheit. Er war 
der wahre wissende, der wahre erbe des profeten, der einzig legiti- 
mierte ausleger des heiligen gesetzes: warathat al-anbiya’ al-aw- 
liya’. Sein durch innere aktivitat entstandenes wissen konnte berei- 
chert werden durch géttliche begnadungen: gottliche inspiration 
(hadith), heilsversicherungen (bushra), wahrtraume — von vielen als 
teil der profetie angesehen — , schliesslich die fahigkeit wunder zu 
verrichten.!0 Im wahrtraum konnte dem mystiker der profet 
Muhammad begegnen,!! der ihm erhdhte gewissheit in den fragen 
der gesetzesauslegung zu geben vermochte. 


7 Elran, s.v. Baten; Bernd Radtke, ‘Theologen und Mystiker in Hurasan und 
Transoxanien’, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft cxxxvi (1986) 559 f.; 
Bernd Radtke & John O’Kane, The Concept of Sainthood in Early Islamic Mysticism (London 
1996) u.a. 42/Bernd Radtke, Drei Schriften des Theosophen von Tirmid, Zweiter Teil: 
Ubersetzung und Kommentar (Beirut-Stuttgart 1996) 13; Radtke, ‘Warum’ 304 f. 

8 Zur biografie und zum todesdatum Tirmidhis vg]. Bernd Radtke, Al-Hakim at-Tirmidi. 
Ein islamischer Theosoph des 3.49. Jahrhunderts (Freiburg 1980) 1-38; Radtke & O’Kane, 
Concept 1-13; Radtke, Drei Schriften 1-8. — Ich erlaube mir die bemerkung, dass es erfreulich 
wire, wenn meine “chronologischen versuche” zum leben al-Hakim al-Tirmidhis zumindest 
zur kenntnis genommen wiirden; dazu auch Drei Schriften, Vorwort. 

9  Fiir den fall al-Hallaj verweise ich auf die grundlegenden dusserungen Fritz Meiers in 
seinem artikel ‘Ein wichtiger handschriftenfund zur stifik’, Oriens xx (1967) 104 f./Bausteine 
i, 320 f.). Dieser artikel wird demnichst auch in englischer tibersetzung zuginglich sein (Fritz 
Meier, Essays on Islamic Piety and Mysticism). 

10 Dazu Radtke & O’Kane, Concept, passim; Index of Arabic and Persian Words, s.vv. 
hadith, bushra, karamat, ru’ya, Radtke, Drei Schriften, Index der Begriffe. 

11 Bernd Radtke, ‘Tirmidiana Minora’, Oriens xxxiv (1994) 248, 257, 258-60. 
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So wurde der mystiker zum gottesfreund, zum heiligen (wali, pl. 
awliya’), zur ausnahmepersonlichkeit und fiir seine mitwelt zu einem 
mittel und vermittler zu Gott. !2 

Gesellschaftliche legitimation versuchte der mystiker durch den 
anspruch zu erhalten, tiber eine héhere art des wissens zu verfiigen, 
das dem der gew6hnlichen ‘ulama’ zwar nicht widersprach, aber in 
seinen augen eine notwendige erganzung darstellte — und u.a. an 
diesem punkt, das sei angemerkt, setzten kritiker der alten sufik wie 
Ibn al-Jawzi!3 und Ibn Taymiyya!4 an. 

Wir machen einen grossen sprung ins 18. und 19. jh. Es hat sich in 
der englischsprachigen literatur und in ihrem gefolge auch in 
deutschen ver6ffentlichungen eingebiirgert, von massgeblichen per- 
sOnlichkeiten der neueren, westlichen, arabisch-sprachigen sufik als 
von Neo-Sufis zu sprechen und mit dieser bezeichnung gewisse ei- 
genheiten der lehre und praxis dieser pers6nlichkeiten zu verbinden, 
durch die sie sich von der dlteren sufik unterschieden haben sollen. 
Wieweit bezeichnung und charakterisierung berechtigt sind, haben 
Sean O’Fahey und der verfasser in dem aufsatz Neo-Sufism 
Reconsidered!5 einer ausfiihrlichen kritik unterzogen, die hier nicht 
zu wiederholen ist. 

Die wichtigsten personlichkeiten des Neo-Sufism sind der algerier 
Ahmad al-Tiani (1737-1815),!© der griinder des ordens der 
tijaniyya, und der marokkaner Ahmad b. Idris (1749/50-1837).!7 Der 
wichtigste anhanger Ahmad al-Tijanis im 19. jh. war der griinder des 
tijaniyya-staates in Westafrika, al-Hajj ‘Umar (1793-1864).!8 Als 
bedeutendste schiiler des Ahmad b. Idris sind zu nennen Muhammad 
b. “Ali al-Santisi (1787-1859),!9 griinder der sanusiyya und somit im 


12 EL s.v. Wali. 

13 [bn al-Jawzi, Talbis Iblis (Kairo 1928) 166. 

14 Meier, ‘Das sauberste’ 74-77/Bausteine ii, 696-9. 

15 Rex Séan O’Fahey & Bernd Radtke, ‘Neo-Sufism Reconsiderd’, Der Islam Ixx (1993) 
52-87, u.a. 55-61. 

16 Jamil M. Abun-Nasr, The Tijanivva. A Sufi Order in the Modern World (London 
1965) 15 ff. 

17 Grundlegend ist Rex Sean O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint (London 1990); ALA = Rex 
Sean O’Fahey et alii, Arabic Literature of Africa, HdO 13 (Leiden 1994) 1, 124-138. 

18 Zu seiner biografie s. Bernd Radtke, ‘Von Iran nach Westafrika’, Die Welt des Islams 
xxxv (1995) 40-3; eine analyse der quellen seines hauptwerkes Rimah hizb al-rahim ‘ala 
nuhiir hizb al-rajim findet man bei Bernd Radtke, ‘Studies on the Sources of the Kitab Rimah 
Hizb al-Rahim of al-Hajj ‘Umar, Sudanic Africa vi (1995) 73-113. 

19 Grundlegend ist Knut S. Vikgr, Sufi and Scholar on the Desert Edge. Muhammad b. 
Ali al-Sanitsi and his Brotherhood (London 1995); ALA i, 166. 
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weiteren des staates Libyen; dann Muhammad °Uthman al-Mirghani 
(1793-1852),29 griinder der khatmiyya, die vor allem im Sudan 
wirkt; schliesslich Ibrahim al-RaSid (1813-74), von dem die orden 
der rashidiyya, salihiyya and dandarawiyya ausgingen.2! 

Alle diese persénlichkeiten und ihre anhanger haben ein reiches 
schrifttum hervorgebracht, das jedoch noch kaum erschlossen, ge- 
schweige denn erforscht ist.22 

Wie der artikel Neo-Sufism Reconsidered deutlich macht, darf an- 
gezweifelt werden, ob die bezeichnung der genannten persénlichkei- 
ten als Neo-Sufis tiberhaupt sinnvoll ist. Eines fallt jedoch bei der 
lektiire ihrer schriften auf — und das gilt vor allem fiir Ahmad al- 
Tijani,23 fiir Ahmad b. Idris24 und fiir al-Hajj ‘Umar25: Vieles was 
sie lehren, geht auf den marokkaner (gest. 1132/1718-9)26 zuriick. 
Ahmad b. Idris fiihrt eine seiner affiliationen auf Dabbagh zuriick.27 
Uber leben und lehre Dabbaghs wissen wir von seinem schiiler 
Ahmad b. al-Mubarak al-Lamati2® (gest. 1742), der seine 


20 ALA i, 187-198; Bernd Radtke, ‘Lehrer - Schiiler - Enkel. Ahmad b. Idris, 
Muhammad ‘Utman al-Mirgani, Isma‘il al-Wali’, Oriens xxxiii (1992) 98-103. 

21 ALAi, 153-55. 

22 In ALA i ist das material zum erstenmal gesichtet. Entsprechende arbeit zur tiZaniyya 
in ALA ii = Arabic Literature in Africa. Volume ii: The Writings of Central Sudanic Africa, 
compiled by John Hunwick (Leiden 1995) u.a 256 ff, 550 ff. 

23 Al-Dabbagh wird namentlich genannt Jawahir al-ma‘ani i, 55, 174, 214; ii, 62; vgl. 
auch Bernd Radtke, ‘Was steht in den Gawahir al-ma‘ani? Versuch einer Ehrenrettung’ 
(forthcoming). — Fiir die Jawahir al-ma‘ani habe ich den druck Kairo 1380/1961 benutzt. 

24 Vel. anm. 27. 

25 Ein verzeichnis der zitate aus dem /briz in den Rimah findet man bei Bernd Radtke, 
‘Studies’ 85 f.; vgl. auch ibid. 111; ich zahle insgesamt 84 zitate; das ist rund ein achtel aller. 
— Fiir die Rimah habe ich den druck, der sich am rande der Jawahir al-ma‘ani befindet, 
benutzt. — Fiir bibliografische angaben zum /briz vgl. anm. 29. 

26 Gest. 1132/ 1718-9; zu diesem todesdatum vgl. Fritz Meier, Fritz Meier, Bahda’-i 
Walad. Grundziige seines Lebens und seiner Mystik (Leiden 1989) 207; GAL, G ii, 462 f.; S u1, 
704. 

Al-Dabbagh und der /briz werden in den folgenden arbeiten behandelt: Bernd Radtke, 
‘Sufism in the 18th Century. An Attempt at a Provisional Appraisal’, Die Welt des Islams 
xxxvi (1996) 326-364. — id., ‘Zwischen Traditionalismus und Intellektualismus. 
Geistesgeschichtliche und historiografische Bemerkungen zum /briz des Ahmad b. al-Mubarak 
al-Lamati’, in Built on Solid Rock, Festschrift fiir Ebbe Knudsen (Oslo 1997) 240-267. — id. 
‘Ibriziana’, Sudanic Africa vii (1996) 113-158. — id., ‘Der Ibriz Lamatis’, in 26. Deutscher 
Orientalistentag 199’ (forthcoming). — id., ‘Wat betekent fariga muhammadivya in de 
Islamitische mystiek van de 18e en 19e eeuw?’, in MOI-publikaties (forthcoming). 

27 The Letters of Ahmad Ibn Idris, ed. by Einar Thomassen and Bernd Radtke (London 
1993) 64-5; Bernd Radtke, Sean R. O’Fahey & John O’Kane, “Two Sufi Treatises of Ahmad 
Ibn Idris’, Oriens xxxv (1996) 151. 

28 Zur form der nisbe s. Meier, Baha 208, anm. 25. 
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erinnerungen in dem buch al-Ibriz min kalam sayyidi al-ghawth 
“Abd al-‘Aziz al-Dabbagh2? niederlegte. Dabbagh selbst hat nichts 
schriftliches hinterlassen. Er wird von Lamati wiederholt und 
nachdriicklich als analphabet (ummi)39 bezeichnet. Ob zu recht, ist 
an anderen stellen von mir diskutiert worden.3! 

Der Jbriz kann durchaus eine art bibel des sogenannten Neo-Sufism 
genannt werden. Das ist seit langerem bekannt,32 eine monografie 
fehlt jedoch bisher.33 Sie hatte u.a. den einfluss der lehre Ibn al- 
“Arabis zu untersuchen.34 

Was erinnert im werk al-Lamatis an die lehren der alten sufik — 
auch und vor allem in den strittigen punkten, die die kritik der sufi- 
gegner hervorrufen konnten? Betrachten wir die frage erkenntnis und 
erkenntnisgewissheit. Diese steht — sehr viel mehr, als es in der al- 
ten sufik der fall zu sein scheint — im zusammenhang mit einem 
ideenkomplex, der als tarigqa muhammadiyya bezeichnet werden 
kann.35 Kannte die alte sufik den wahrtraum als moglichkeit der be- 
gegnung mit dem profeten Muhammad, so die neuere die der leibli- 
chen begegnung mit dem nachtodlichen Muhammad, der also nicht 
als tot vorgestellt wurde, sondern in einer anderen daseinsform wei- 
terwirkend. Die betonung der méglichkeit einer leiblichen begeg- 
nung “in fleisch und blut” ist, wie mir scheint, eines der charakterist- 
ika der modernen sufik.36 Diese begegnung wird von al-Dabbagh 


29 So der titel der zweibindigen damaszener ausgabe von 1984-6 von ‘Adnan al- 
Shamma‘. 

30 Jbrizi, 33 f. und hiufig. 

31 U.a. ‘Zwischen Traditionalismus’ 241. 

32 Michel Chodkiewicz, “The Diffusion of Ibn ‘Arabi’s Doctrine’, Journal of the 
Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi Society ix (1991) 46. 

33 Ibid. 55, anm. 41. — Ich arbeite zusammen mit John O’ Kane an einer kommentierten 
iibersetzung ins englische. 

34 Ibid. 47; vgl. jedoch die bemerkungen Radtke, ‘Der Ibriz Lamatis’. 

35 Eine monografie fehlt; vgl. vorlaufig Fritz Meier, ‘Eine auferstehung Mohammeds bei 
Suyuti’, Der Islam \xii (1985) 43/Bausteine ii, 820; O’Fahey & Radtke, ‘Neo-Sufism’ 64-71; 
Bernd Radtke, ‘Between Projection and Suppression. Some Considerations concerning the 
Study of Sufism’, in Frederick De Jong (ed.), Shi‘a Islam, Sects and Sufism (Utrecht 1992) 74; 
id. ‘Erleuchtung und Aufklérung: Islamische Mystik und europiischer Rationalismus’, Die 
Welt des Islams xxxiv (1994) 59; id. ‘Sufism in the 18th Century. An Attempt at a Provisional 
Appraisal’, Die Welt des Islams xxxvi (1996) 353 ff. und den artikel von van Ess, hier p. 43 f. 

36 Sie ist jedoch nicht ersatz fiir die unio mit Gott, sondern eine stufe des weges zu 
dieser; dazu Bernd Radtke, ‘Isma‘il al-Wali. Ein sudanesischer Theosoph des 19. 
Jahrhunderts’, Der Islam Ixxii (1995) 153 f. und id., ‘Sufism in the 18th Century’ 360. — Ein 
beispiel aus dem 16. jh.: Der scheich Ahmad al-Zawawi (gest. 1517) vergleicht Gott mit einem 
weltlichen kénig. Zu diesem direkten zugang zu verlangen, ware unhdflich, ein vermittler ist 
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und anderen als ein tiberw4ltigendes erlebnis beschrieben, das einer- 
seits fiir den mystiker kaum zu ertragen ist, ihm andererseits ein 
unsdgliches gliicksgefiihl verschafft.37 Es gibt ihm eine absolute er- 
kenntnisgewissheit in allen fragen der rechtsfindung — sollten alle 
rechtsschulen verschwinden, ware er durch seinen direkten kontakt 
mit dem profeten imstande, die gesamte sharia wiederherzustellen38 
— wohlgemerkt: Es handelt sich um eine wiederherstellung, nicht 
um eine neustiftung oder einen ersatz! Und die leibliche begegnung 
mit dem profeten fiihrt den erleuchteteten mystiker schliesslich zur 
unio mystica mit Gott.39 Sein wissen ist dem eines gewohnlichen 
theologen und juristen weit tiberlegen. Absurd muss ihm geradezu 
der fanatismus der einzelnen rechtsschulen (ta‘assub al-madhahib) 
vorkommen, der doch nur auf die tatigkeit des fehlbaren verstandes 
gegriindet ist.40 

Neben der erkenntnisgewissheit in rechtsfragen besitzt der erleuch- 
tete mystiker ein allumfassendes wissen, das er gottlicher inspiration 
verdankt. Al-Dabbagh, angeblich ein ungebildeter analphabet, kennt 
den inhalt aller theologischen biicher und auch anderer literatur. Er 
weiss buchstdblich alles, kann “Gott und die welt erklaren”. So darf 
al-Lamati den inhalt seines buches als goéttliche gabe bezeichnet. 
Auch die Jawahir al-ma‘ani, das von dem schiiler Ahmad al-Tijanis, 
“Ali Harazim Barrada, zusammengestellte grundwerk der tijaniyya 
liber leben und lehren des stifters des ordens entsprang dessen aussa- 
gen nach g6ttlicher inspiration.41 — Gegner der tijaniyya wollen es 
aber als plagiat einer 4lteren schrift nachweisen kénnen. Dieser 
schwere vorwurf, der die glaubwiirdigkeit des ordensstifters radikal 
in frage stellt, wurde meines wissens zuerst in den zwanziger jahren 
in Marokko aus salafitischen kreisen erhoben42 und wird bis heute 


notwendig. Bei Gott ist das Muhammad. So zu lesen bei ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani, 
Lawaqih al-anwar al-qudsiyya ft’l-‘uhiid al-muhammadiyya (Kairo 1321) 116 f.; vgl. auch 
Muhammad al-‘Arabi al-Sa°ih, Bughyat al-mustafid li-sharh Munyat al-murid (Kairo 
1380/1959) 79 f. — Die darstellungen von Eric Geoffroy, Le soufisme en Egypte et en Syrie 
(Damas 1995) 101-3 und von Jonathan G. Katz, Dreams, Sufism & Sainthood (Leiden 1996), 
vor allem p. 227-9, sind wenig hilfreich. Bei Katz ist das problem iiberhaupt nicht erkannt. 

37 Ibrizi, 56-58, 400; ii, 56-8, 274-303. 

38 [briz ii, 97: wa-law ta‘attalat al-madhahib bi-asriha la-qgadara ‘ala ihyd’ al-shari‘a; 
dazu auch Bernd Radtke, ‘Ijtihad and Neo-Sufism’, Asiatische Studien xviii (1994) 920. 

39 Jbriz ii, 287 ff.; Radtke, ‘Ismail’ 153; id. ‘Lehrer’ 102, 115. 

40 Ibrizii, 97 f. 

41 Jawahir al-ma‘ani i, 39, dazu Radtke, ‘Versuch einer Ehrenrettung’; Abun-Nasr, The 
Tijaniyya 25. 

42 Abun-Nasr, The Tijaniyva 24 f. 
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aufrecht erhalten.43 Nach ihnen seien teile der Jawahir al-ma‘ani aus 
der vita des Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah Ma‘n al-Andalusi (gest. 1708), 
verfasst von ‘Abd al-Salam al-Qadiri (gest.1698), mit dem titel al- 
Magsad al-ahmad fi’l-ta‘rif bi-Sayyidina Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ahmad, 
abgeschrieben worden.*> Diese vorwiirfe sind bisher nicht tiberpriift 
werden.4® Ein erster, oberflachlicher vergleich von Jawahir al- 
ma‘ani und Magqsad zeigt, dass sie nicht ganz unberechtigt zu sein 
scheinen. 

Hinter der behauptung, die dhikr-formeln und die litaneien des or- 
dens pers6nlich vom profeten oder dem schutzpratron der mystiker, 
Khadir, erhalten zu haben, steht der anspruch, mit gottlichem wissen 
begnadet zu sein. Das sagen al-Dabbagh,47 Ahmad al-Tijani48 und 
Ahmad b. Idris.49 Dass diese formeln und litaneien teile aus dlterer 
literatur enthalten konnten,°9 wurde nicht als widerspruch angesehen. 

Selbstverstandlich ist der allwissenheitsanspruch etwa eines al- 
Dabbagh fiir den normalen theologen nicht akzeptabel. Und zumin- 
dest fiir gewisse theologen — ich denke hier vor allem an die 
wahhabiyya — auch nicht die behauptung, den profeten in “fleisch 
und blut” begegnen zu k6nnen. Fiir die wahhabiyya ist nicht nur der 
direkte zugang zu Gott seit dem tode des profeten Muhammad ver- 
schlossen, auch der profet selbst ist wirklich tot, nicht mehr kom- 
munizierbar.°! 

Betrachten wir die lehren des enkelschiilers von al-Dabbagh, 
Ahmad b. Idris. Obwohl gerade im vergangenen jahrzehnt grosse 
fortschritte in der erforschung seiner pers6nlichkeit gemacht worden 
sind, stehen wir, was seine lehren betrifft, noch am anfang.>2 Wir 
besitzen eigene schriften Ahmads, daneben aufzeichnungen seiner 
schiiler und berichte tiber ihn.>3 Unter seinen eigenen schriften wie- 
derum kann man, wie es scheint, solche unterscheiden, die fiir ein 
grésseres publikum bestimmt, und solche, die an den kreis seiner in- 


43 Vel. u.a. den beitrag von Muhammad S. Umar, p. 364. 

44 Zu buch und verfasser vgl. E. Lévi-Provencal, Les historiens des chorfas (repr. 
Casablanca 1991) 277 f. 

45 Abun-Nasr, The Tijanivya 24 f. 

46 Radtke, ‘Versuch einer Ehrenrettung’. 

47 Ibrizi, 51 f. 

48 Jawahir al-ma‘ani i, 37 f.; 91. 

49 Radtke usw., ‘Two Sufi Treatises’ 161-4. 

50 Ibid. 162; Jawahir al-ma‘Gni i, 103-6; dazu Radtke, ‘Versuch einer Ehrenrettung’. 

51 Meier, ‘Eine Auferstehung’ 24 f. 

52 Vegi. dazu auch den literaturbericht bei Radtke, ‘Sufism in the 18th Century’ 327-30. 

53 Im einzelnen ALA i, 124-138. 
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timen schiiler gerichtet waren. Als letztere sind vor allem sein briefe 
aufzufassen.54 In ihnen erscheint Ahmad als im sténdigen kontakt 
mit dem profeten stehend. Er empfangt von diesem heilsbotschaften 
fiir sich und seine anhdnger und fragt ihn um rat in rechtsfragen.*> 
Eine streitschrift ist die Risdlat al-Radd ‘ala ahl al-ra’y.56 Die ahl 
al-ra’y sind die vertreter der traditionellen rechtsschulen, deren au- 
toritatsanspruch, der sich allein auf den fehlbaren verstand griindet,5’ 
von Ahmad verworfen wird.>8 Der normale muslim kann auf alle 
rechtsfragen antworten aus dem text von koran und sunna erhalten, 
wenn er nur die rechte gottesfurcht (taqw@) besitzt. Ist das der fall, so 
erhalt er aufklaérung durch gottliche eingebung (furqan).59 Hier han- 
delt es sich also um eine stufe vor den erfahrungen der tariga 
muhammadiyya, die in dieser schrift nicht erwahnt werden. Aber 
schon diese ansichten mussten den protest der “theologenzunft” her- 
vorrufen, denn auch sie stellten den autoritatsanspruch der rechts- 
schulen (madhahib) radikal in frage. Ahmad b. Idris spricht, aller- 
dings nur andeutungsweise, von schwierigkeiten mit den ‘ulama? in 
seiner heimat Marokko, die seiner endgiiltigen abreise vorangin- 
gen.60 Auch in Mekka, wohin er wahrscheinlich 1799-1800 iiber 
Agypten gelangte, scheint er sich mit dem establishment der rechts- 
schulen angelegt zu haben — auch in diesem falle sind die quellen, 
iiberwiegend hagiografischer natur, leider alles andere als deutlich.®! 
Interessanterweise tiberstand er jedoch die wahhabitische besetzung 
(1803-13) unbeschadet. Anscheinend erst auf druck der agyptischen 
besatzer ist er 1828 zum verlassen Mekkas gezwungen worden.®2 Er 
wandte sich dem Jemen zu und liess sich schliesslich in Sabya in 
“Asir nieder, das damals unter der herrschaft des wahhabitischen 


54 The Letters of Ahmad Ibn Idris, General Introduction. 

55 Vgl. z. b. ibid. 90 f. (Letter xiii) und General Introduction. 

56 ALA 1, 133, or. 33. — Die schrift wird zusammen mit der Mundzara (hier anm. 60) 
und zwei briefen mit edition und englischer tibersetzung in Bernd Radtke, John O’Kane, Knut 
S. Vikgr & Sean O’Fahey, The Exoteric Ahmad Ibn Idris. A Sufi’s Critique on the Madhahib 
and the Wahhabis erscheinen. Die angegebenen paragrafen (§) beziehen sich auf diese edition. 

57 Risalat al-Radd § 14. 

58 Er verwirft also durchaus nicht die sharia! Dazu Radtke, ‘Erleuchtung’ 48, anm. 4; 64. 

59 Risalat al-Radd § 14; Radtke, ‘Erleuchtung’ 58. 

60 Mundzara § 42 (vgl. anm. 56). — Zu friiheren editionen vgl. A Sufi’s Critique, 
Introduction; hier nenne ich: Hasan ‘Akish, Mundzarat Ahmad ibn Idris ma‘a fuqaha? ‘Asir, 
ed. “Abd Allah Abt Dahish, Al-‘Arab v und vi (1406/1986). 

61 A Sufi’s Critique, Introduction; O’Fahey, Enigmatic Saint 64. 

62 Ibid. 68. 
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emirs °Ali b. Mujaththal stand.® 

Aber auch jetzt war ihm Kein ruhiges verweilen beschieden. Er sah 
sich am ende seines lebens®4 zu einem streitgesprich mit 
wahhabitischen ‘ulama’ gezwungen — veranlasst durch das verhal- 
ten seiner zahlreichen schiiler,® die ihm hierhin gefolgt waren, iiber 
das wir den bericht seines schiilers ‘Aki8 besitzen.° 

Was wird Ahmad von seinen gegnern vorgeworfen? Neben der 
von der ihrigen abweichenden ausfiihrung des ritualgebets vor allem 
zwei dinge: Er sei anhanger der lehren Ibn al-‘ Arabis®’ — fiir die 
wahhabiten selbstverstindlich das rote tuch — und er pflege eine 
interpretatio ab intra des korans, die dem dusserem wortlaut wider- 
spreche.®8 Ich will nicht im einzelnen schildern, mit welchen argu- 
menten Ahmad seine gegner widerlegt.69 Ihre vorwiirfe sind alles 
andere als originell. Man kann sie sogar als klischeeartig bezeich- 
nen./° Selbstverstaéndlich geht er als tiberlegener sieger aus dem 
streitgesprich hervor — und da der bericht von seinem schiiler 
stammt, kann das wohl auch nicht anders sein. 

Bemerkenswert ist, dass kein wort tiber den komplex tfariga 
muhammadiyya gesagt wird, wahrend Ahmads verwerfung der kodi- 
fizierten tradition, also der autoritat der rechtsschulen, sehr deutlich 
zur sprache kommt.7! 

Zum schluss: Bereits al-Hakim al-Tirmidi im 3./9. jh. hatte in 
trdumen die heilsbotschaft erhalten, er sei das siegel der gottes- 
freundschaft (khatm al-waldya) und nehme nach dem profeten den 
zweiten rang in der geistigen hierarchie der welt ein.72 Bei unseren 
“Neo-Sufis” kann man eine steigerung dieser heilsgewissheit fest- 
stellen. Nicht nur, dass ihnen der profet selbst ihren hohen rang mit- 
teilt:73 sowohl Ahmad al-Tijani als auch Muhammad ‘°Uthman al- 


63 A Sufi’s Critique, Introduction. 

64 Das streitgesprach fand fiinf jahre vor seinem tod 1837 ende 1832 statt. 

65 Fiir einzelheiten vgl. Sean R. O’Fahey, “Games, Dancing and Handclapping”. A Sufi 
Controversy in South Arabia’, in Heikki Palva and Knut S. Vikgr (eds.), The Middle East — 
Unity and Diversity. Papers from the Second Nordic Conference on Middle Eastern Studies 
(Copenhagen 1993) 123-132; A Sufi’s Critique, Introduction. 

66 Hier anm. 60. 

67 Munazara § 8-9. 

68 Munazara § 9. 

69 Munagzara §§ 21 ff. 

70 Dazu der beitrag von M. Chodkiewicz, hier p. 93 ff.. 

71 Ua. Munazara § 28. 

72 Radtke, ‘Tirmidiana Minora’ 260-63. 

73 Fiir Ahmad al-Tijani Jawahir al-ma‘ani i, 97; Bernd Radtke, ‘Gesetz und Pfad in der 
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Mirghani erhalten von ihm die mitteilung, das siegel der gottes- 
freundschaft zu sein. Auch ihren anhangern wird paradiesesgewiss- 
heit versprochen.’4 Aber alles das, iiber das wohl nur im engeren 
kreis der ordensmitglieder besprochen wurde, drang doch an die 6f- 
fentlichkeit und rief die gegner auf den plan. Die deutlichsten for- 
mulierungen dieser gegnerschaft aus den kreisen der etablierten 
theologenschaft sind in dem fatwa des Azhar-gelehrten Hasan al- 
‘Attar zu finden.75 


Kommen wir zu einem resumé! Lassen wir den vorwurf des anti- 
nomismus beiseite, so zeigt sich, dass die grésste gegnerschaft der 
anspruch der mystiker hervorrufen musste, tiber eine hohere, 
“sicherere” form der erkenntnis zu verfiigen, die sie zur eigentlichen 
rechtsautoritaét machte. Das war fiir den normalen theologen und ju- 
risten schlechthin nicht zu akzeptieren. Mit aller vorsicht kann auch 
gesagt werden, dass in der neueren sufik eine steigerung dieses auto- 
ritaitsanspruches platz gefunden zu haben scheint.” Unannehmbar ist 
ferner der anspruch auf heilsgewissheit, den man mit dem gebrauch 
der ordenslitaneien verband, denen profetische und gdéttliche 
herkunft zugeschrieben wurde. Sie wurden dadurch in ein unerlaub- 
tes, ja unmogliches konkurrenzverhaltnis zum text des korans 
gesetzt. 

Die wahhabiyya andrerseits, die selbst erbitterter gegner der 
madh@hib, zumindest in ihrer friihfase, war und in dieser hinsicht der 
Neo-Sufik nahestand, konnte deren mystische, sufische seiten un- 
m6églich akzeptieren: interpretatio ab intra der heiligen 
liberlieferung und tariga muhammadiyya etwa. Insbesondere der 
lebenslauf Ahmad b. Idris’ zeigt mit aller deutlichkeit das 


friihen islamischen Mystik. Einige Bemerkungen’, in U. Bianchi (ed.), The Notion of 
«Religion» in Comparative Research. Selected Proceedings of the xvi IAHR Congress (Rom 
1993) 519; fiir Ahmad b. Idris vgl. Radtke et alii, ‘Two Sufi Treatises’ 163; fiir al-Mirghani 
vgl. Radtke, ‘Lehrer’ 104. 

74 Radtke, ‘Gesetz’ a.a.o. 

7) Vgl. Hasan al-‘Attar, Risala fi’l-ijtihad 103-4, ed. Knut S. Vikgr, in Sources for 
Sanitsi Studies (Bergen 1996). Er wirft Ahmad b. Idris vor, zu behaupten, im direkten 
miindlichen kontakt mit dem profeten zu stehen. Bereits der osmanische theologe Birgili 
dussert sich im 16. jh. [al-Tariga al-muhammadiyya wa’l-sira al-ahmadiyya (Cairo 1379/1960) 
13] iiber den anspruch gewisser sufis seiner zeit, einen direkten zugang zum profeten und zu 
Gott zu besitzen, sehr negativ. Die frage ist, ob er die meinung der sufis korrekt wiedergibt 
oder béswillig verdreht. — Zum ganzen auch A Sufi’s Critique, Introduction. 

76 Das stellt auch Reinhard Schulze fest: Islamischer Internationalismus im 20. 
Jahrhundert (Leiden 1990) 19; zur kritik an seiner darstellung vgl. Radtke, ‘Erleuchtung’ 61 f.; 
weiteres A Sufi’s Critique, Introduction. 
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konfrontiertsein mit der gegnerschaft des etablierten islams — des 
establishments der rechtsschulen — einerseits und des sogenannten 
fundamentalismus — der wahhabiyya — andrerseits.77 


77  Seit der erstfassung dieser arbeit sind iiber drei jahre vergangen, in denen ich mehrere 
artikel zu einzelnen der hier angesprochenen themen verdffentlicht habe. Ihre bibliografie 
findet man in den fussnoten. 


Il 


AL-ANDALUS, NORTH AFRICA, 
AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


OPPOSITION TO SUFISM IN AL-ANDALUS 


MARIBEL FIERRO 


The history of Islamic mysticism in al-Andalus still remains to be 
written, notwithstanding the availablity of a growing number of for- 
merly unknown sources, and the equally growing number of studies 
focusing on personalities, trends, or particular issues. This lack of a 
comprehensive survey of the history of Andalusian Sufism makes it 
difficult to deal meaningfully with its detractors. Yet, we feel it is 
possible to sketch some of the general trends by analyzing a number 
of specific cases of opposition in three different periods, viz. oppo- 
sition to Muhammad b. Masarra and his followers in the Umayyad 
and Taifa periods; to Abii Hamid al-Ghazali, Abi’|-Hakam Ibn Bar- 
rajan, Abu’1-°Abbas Ibn al-‘Arif and Abuw’!-Qasim Ibn Qasi in the 
Almoravid period; and to certain groups of Sufis in the Nasrid peri- 
od.! At the same time we will attempt to establish who the opponents 
of Sufism were: fugaha’, rulers, or common people, why they op- 
posed Sufism or certain Sufis (for doctrinal, political or socio-eco- 
nomic reasons), and in what way their opposition was expressed (by 
literary, political and/or legal action). 


1 To attain a more comprehensive picture of Sufism in al-Andalus, Sufi opposition to 
non-Sufi groups and doctrines should also be studied. Appropriate texts for such a study are 
not lacking, for example, the writings of Ibn ‘Abbad (see P. Nwyia, Un mystique prédicateur a 
la Qarawiyin de Fés: Ibn “Abbad de Ronda (1332-1390) (Beirut 1961) 185; and some works of 
Muhyi’1-Din Ibn ‘Arabi, Risalat al-quds, Spanish transl. M. Asin Palacios, Vidas de santones 
andaluces la ‘Epistola de la santidad’ de Ibn ‘Arabi de Murcia (Madrid 1939; 2nd ed. Madrid 
1981); English transl. R.W.J. Austin, Sufis of Andalusia. The Rih al-quds and al-Durrat al- 
fakhirah of Ibn “Arabi (London 1971) 104-6. 
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The Arab and Berber warriors who had conquered the Iberian Penin- 
sula at the end of the first/beginning of the eighth century, were 
neither ascetics nor propagators of values associated with asceticism. 
One of the first ascetic values to appear among the emerging group 
of the Sulama’2 was the avoidance of whatever is illicit, in con- 
junction with the related ideal of restricting or avoiding contact with 
rulers (ingibad ‘an al-sultan).3 By the middle of the third/ninth cen- 
tury some Muslims were seeking more than a style of behaviour and 
general ethics. This is evident from what is known about the spread 
of certain new forms of religious practice and belief. As regards 
practice, some pious Muslims devoted themselves to the constant 
recitation of the Koran, to prayer and fasting in excess of what was 
prescribed, and to alms-giving. The combination of asceticism with 
an interest in theology, specifically Mu‘tazili theology, as was cha- 
racteristic of certain ‘ulama’ of the period, points to developments 
relative to religious belief.4 

A pivotal religious scholar in the Umayyad period in al-Andalus is 
Muhammad b. Waddah (d. 287/900), who was responsible for the 
first stage of integration of “ilm al-hadith into Malikism. He travel- 
led in the East in order to collect material on ascetics and asceticism, 
and he himself is described in the sources as leading an ascetic life 
and attracting a group of ascetics around him. His role should be as- 
sessed as one of ‘Islamicizing’ the ascetic tendencies of his con- 
temporaries, who were Muslims of different ethnic origins. This pro- 
cess of ‘Islamization’ is of special interest in the case of a pupil of 
Ibn Waddah, Asbagh b. Malik (d. 299/911 or 304/916), a non-Arab 


2 ©Abd al-Malik b. Habib al-Sulami (d. 238/852) wrote a Kitab al-wara‘: see J. Aguadé, 
‘El libro del escripulo religioso (Kitab al-wara‘) de ‘Abdalmalik b. Habib’, in Actas del XII 
Congreso de la U.E.A.I. (Malaga 1984) (Madrid 1986) 17-34. By contrast, Yahya b. Yahya al- 
Laythi (d. 234/838), Ibn Habib’s contemporary and the transmitter of Malik’s Muwatta’, 
declared himself against chastity, extreme tawakkul and poverty; see al-Qadi ‘Iyad, Tartib al- 
madarik (Rabat 1983), iii, 379. He was mildly criticized by his disciple Sa‘id b. Hassan al- 
Sa°igh, who seems to have taken ascetic values more seriously. This difference between 
teacher and student may reflect their different social background, involving on the one hand 
the siig (Sa‘id b. Hass4n) and on the other the khidma (Yahya b. Yahya). 

3 See M. Marin, ‘Ingibad ‘an al-sultan: ‘ulama? and political power in al-Andalus’, in 
Saber religioso y poder politico en el Islam (Madrid 1994) 127-140. 

4 See M. Fierro, La heterodoxia en al-Andalus durante el periodo omeya (Madrid 1987) 
49-53; idem, ‘Religious beliefs and practices in al-Andalus in the third/ninth century’, Rivista 
degli Studi Orientali \xvi (1992) 18. On the combination of asceticism and Mu‘tazilism, see S. 
Stroumsa, ‘The beginnings of the Mu‘tazila reconsidered’, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and 
Islam xiii (1990) 265-293. 
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of very recent conversion who never left al-Andalus. Asbagh also 
seems to have been known for his asceticism outside his home town 
of Cabra. The fact that he is mentioned as having ‘companions like 
monks’ (kana lahu ashab ka’l-ruhbGn) suggests the possibility that 
his asceticism was influenced by practices he observed among 
Christians.5 [bn Waddah, who lived in Cordoba, was attracted by 
Asbagh’s asceticism, and used to visit him in Cabra. Later, when Ibn 
Waddah returned from the East bringing with him akhbar about 
Muslim ascetics, it was Asbagh who joined him in Cérdoba in what 
seems to have been an attempt to ‘Islamicize’ his own ascetic prac- 
tices.6 

Although Asbagh himself was an ascetic and not a mystic, we have 
information about several mystics who were his contemporaries.’ 
Most notable among them were Abi Wahb ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
“Abbasi al-Zahid (d. 344/955),8 a non-Andalusi who settled in Cor- 
doba, Abi Bakr Yumn b. Rizq al-Zahid (d. before 322/933) who 
lived in Tudela in the Northern frontier region, and Maslama b. 
Qasim al-Zayyat al-Qurtubi (293-353/906-64). Yumn b. Rizq was 
suspect for his beliefs (he was called sahib wasawis), which he ex- 
pounded in his Kitab al-zuhd.9 This book, which has not come down 
to us, was censored by the Cordovan Ahmad b. Khalid Ibn al-Jabbab 


5 On the ‘Christian’ origins of Islamic mysticism, see J. Baldick, Mystical Islam. An 
introduction to Sufism (London 1989). Baldick does not mention M. Asin Palacios, who put 
forward the same view in his El Islam cristianizado. Estudio del Sufismo a través de las obras 
de Abenarabi de Murcia (Madrid 1931); French transi. by B. Dubant (Paris 1982). For 
developments in Iraq similar to those of al-Andalus, see M.G. Morony, Iraq after the Muslim 
conquest (Princeton 1984) 448-453. 

See Fierro, ‘Religious beliefs and practices’ 30. 

7 The first Andalusi to be called sufi in a biographical dictionary was ‘Abd Allah b. 
Nasr (d. 315/927); see M. Marin, “The early development of zuhd in al-Andalus’, in Frederick 
De Jong (ed.), Shi‘a Islam, Sects and Sufism. Historical dimensions, religious practice and 
methodological considerations (Utrecht 1992) 85. 

See M. Marin, ‘Un nuevo texto de Ibn BaSkuw4l: Ajbar Abi Wahb’, Al-Qantara x 
(1989) 385-403. 

9 On Yumn b. Rizq, see M.°A. Makki, Ensayo sobre las aportaciones orientales en la 
Espana musulmana y su influencia en la formacién de la cultura hispano-drabe (Madrid 1968) 
157; Fierro, Heterodoxia, index; M. Marin, ‘Zuhhdd de al-Andalus (300-420/912-1029)’, Al- 
Qantara xii (1991) 454. We do not know whether Yumn b. Rizq represented a ‘local’ Sufi 
tradition (the sources do not mention that he travelled to the East), whereas Abi Wahb seems 
to represent the introduction of Eastern (mainly Iraqi) Sufi tendencies. For a similar pattern, 
see J. Chabbi, ‘Zuhd et soufisme au Khurassan (IVe/Xe siécle)’, in La signification du Bas 
Moyen Age dans l'histoire et la culture du monde musulman. Actes du 8me Congrés de 
l’Union Europeenne des Arabisants et Islamisants. Aix-en-Provence — Septembre 1976 (Aix- 
en-Provence 1978) 53-62. 
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(d. 322/934), the author of a refutation of Ibn Masarra (see below). 
Maslama b. Qasim al-Zayyat al-Qurtubi was a pupil of the eastern 
mystic Abii Sa‘id b. al-A‘rabi (d. 341/952). This master had other 
pupils who, like Maslama, are described as being preoccupied with 
inner knowledge (‘ilm al-batin).!0 Maslama transmitted a work of 
the Egyptian mystic Dhi’1-Nin al-Misri and was considered suspect 
in his doctrines (he is called sahib ruqan wa-niranjat).11 He seems to 
have been grappling with the difficulties of what Friedmann calls 
‘substitutes for prophecy’. This problem arose from the need to keep 
open the channel linking the believers with God, and to give the as- 
surance that ‘the cessation of prophecy does not imply the disappea- 
rance of divine guidance for the Muslim community’, since ‘divine 
inspiration would find alternative ways to reach the community’ .!2 
In the second half of the third/ninth century, Abi ‘Ali al-Sarraj, who 
seems to have been an Isma‘ili (perhaps Fatimid) propagandist, pre- 
sented himself as an ascetic. He dressed in wool (suf), wore sandals, 
rode a donkey, and preached jihad against the Christians. According 
to the sources, however, his real aim was to promote civil strife 
(fitna). He persuaded an Umayyad pretender, Ibn al-Qitt, to lead 
what turned out to be an unsuccessful rebellion in 288/900. Ibn al- 
Qitt’s followers were Berbers living in the Middle Frontier, who 
were attracted to him because of his predictions. Ibn al-Qitt pre- 
sented himself as the Mahdi and claimed that God had granted him 
the power to perform miracles. His followers came to consider him a 
prophet.!3 The sources describe him as a sha‘badh (magician) and 
kahin (soothsayer). Before and after Ibn al-Qitt’s lifetime some An- 
dalus Muslims are mentioned as being mujab al-da‘wa, people 
whose prayers are answered by God and therefore have the ability to 
perform miracles.!4 Thus, at the beginning of the Islamization of al- 
Andalus, the repositories of religious authority for Muslim converts 


10 Fierro, Heterodoxia 130; M. Marin, ‘Abii Sa‘id Ibn al-A‘rabi et le développement du 
siifisme dans al-Andalus’, Revue du Monde Musulman et de la Méditerranée \xiii-iv (1992) 
28-38. 

11 Fierro, Heterodoxia 129-130. 

12 See M. Fierro, ‘The polemic about the karamat al-awliya’ and the development of 
Sifism in al-Andalus (4th-10th/Sth-11th centuries)’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and 
African Studies |v (1992) 246. The quotations are from Y. Friedmann, Prophecy Continuous: 
Aspects of Ahmadi Religious Thought and its Medieval Background (Berkeley/Los 
Angeles/London 1989). 

13 Fierro, Heterodoxia 106-111. 

14 See M. Marin’s introduction to Ibn Bashkuwal, Kitab al-mustaghithin bi’llah (Madrid 
1991) 59-65. 
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appear to have been local pious men, still rooted in the former re- 
ligion (as in the case of Asbagh b. Malik). In the towns, however, 
other figures of authority were emerging: the figh-oriented scholar, 
and the hadith-oriented scholar. Ibn Waddah represented an attempt 
to combine both tendencies and to cultivate asceticism (zuhd) within 
the bounds of Islamic models. Abt Wahb, Yumn b. Rizq and Mas- 
lama b. Qasim would seem to represent different (urban) Sufi trends, 
whereas Abi ‘Ali al-Sarraj embodies the possibilities of political 
action associated with belief in the mahdi or in saints. 

The first Andalusi Sufi thinker whose system of thought and 
doctrine we know in some detail 1s Muhammad b. “Abd Allah b. 
Masarra (d. 319/931).!5 Ibn Masarra, who was a non-Arab, per- 
formed a rihla to the East where he came into contact with Sufi 
doctrines. After his return to al-Andalus, he settled in his village near 
Cérdoba where his pupils used to visit him.!6 According to one 
source, the real purpose of Ibn Masarra’s rihla to the East was to 
escape from an accusation of heresy (zandaqa). Since he does not 
seem to have held any Sufi belief before his journey to the East, such 
an accusation, if true, may have been related to his penchant for 
kalam and his Mu‘tazili ideas. These ideas were probably passed on 
to him by his father who is known to have had an interest in 
Mu‘tazilism. In the East he became familiar with the works and Sufi 
doctrines of Dhii’l-Nutin and Abu Ya‘qib al-Nahrajiiri. Although the 
sources do not mention the influence of Sahl al-Tustari (d. 
283/896),!7 the latter’s influence is clear in Ibn Masarra’s preserved 
works. Addas, in her analysis of these works, concurs with Muhy1’1- 
Din b. al-°Arabi’s view of Ibn Masarra as a Sufi.!8 Tornero, how- 
ever, finds that Ibn Masarra is primarily a philosopher who is very 
much influenced by Neo-Platonic doctrines, and whose principal aim 
is to show the concordance between the Koran and philosophy. 


15 Two of his books were published by the Egyptian scholar Muhammad Kamal Ibrahim 
Ja‘far: ‘Min mu®allafat Ibn Masarra al-mafqida’, Majallat Kulliyyat al-tarbiya (Tripoli), iti-iv 
(1972-4) 27-63; and Min al-turath al-falsafi li-Ibn Masarra (Cairo 1402/1982). 

16 For further information relevant to an assessment of Ibn Masarra’s contribution to the 
development of Sufism in al-Andalus, see the studies by Marin, “The early development of 
zuhd’ and ‘Zuhhad de al-Andalus’; and Fierro, ‘Religious beliefs and practices’ and ‘The 
polemic about the karamat al-awliya’’. 

17 On this Sufi from Basra, see G. Bowering, The Mystical Vision of Existence in 
Classical Islam. The Qur°’dnic Hermeneutics of the Sift Sahl at-Tustari (d. 283/896) 
(Berlin/New York 1980). 

18 C. Addas, ‘Andalusi mysticism and the rise of Ibn ‘Arabi’, in S.Kh. Jayyusi (ed.), The 
Legacy of Muslim Spain (Leiden 1992) 917-8. 
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Thus, his Risdlat al-i‘tibar deals with the way in which man can 
know God through the signs inherent in created things. Ibn 
Masarra’s Kitab al-huruf, in which he deals with the letters found at 
the beginning of some Koranic verses, does not aim at magical in- 
terpretation or predicting the future, but intends to show that the Ko- 
ran is nothing less than an explanation of creation. Thus, man can 
achieve prophecy, not so much through spiritual purification, but 
through the speculative process.!9 

Opposition to Ibn Masarra took the form of scholarly refutations 
both by eastern and Andalusi authors.29 One of the latter was Ahmad 
b. Khalid Ibn al-Jabbab al-Qurtubi (d. 322/934), who has already 
been mentioned as the censor of Yumn b. Rizq’s Kitab al-zuhd. He 
was a muhaddith who also wrote al-Radd ‘ala Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. Masarra. Neither of these texts has come down to us. Since 
Ibn Masarra does not quote hadith in his extant works, Ibn al- 
Jabbab’s tract may have focused on this, and thus represent the 
mistrust some traditionists felt towards mystical experiences which 
side-stepped the narrative framework imposed by the hadith ma- 
terial. The eastern authors Abi Sa‘id Ibn al-A‘rabi (d. 341/952), and 
Ahmad b. Salim (d. 356/967)21 also rejected Ibn Masarra’s doctrine, 
which they must have known through their Andalusi pupils. These 
three authors probably refuted Ibn Masarra while he was still alive. 
Refutations such as Kitab fi’l-radd ‘ala Ibn Masarra by the Cordo- 
van Ibn Yabqa (d. 381/991) and a tract by the Cordovan grammarian 
al-Zubaydi point to the survival of Ibn Masarra’s teachings after his 
death. None of these works have come down to us, but we do pos- 
sess a fragment of the refutation wntten by Abii ‘Umar al-Talamanki 
(d. 429/1037), himself inclined towards Sufism. In his refutation, 
also known as al-Radd ‘ala’|-batiniyya, al-Talamanki says that Ibn 
Masarra claimed to be a prophet (lbn Masarra idda‘a ’l-nubuwwa 
wa-za‘ama annahu sami‘a |-kalam fa-thabata fi nafsthi annahu min 


19 See E. Tornero, ‘Noticia sobre la publicacién de obras inéditas de Ibn Masarra’, Al- 
Qantara xiv (1993) 61. Concerning Neo-Platonic influence on Sufism, see Baldick, op. cit. 21. 
Cf. V.J. Comell, ‘Mirrors of Prophethood: the Evolving Image of the Spiritual Master in the 
Western Maghrib from the Origins of Sufism to the End’ (Ph.D. Diss. Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles 1989) 173, who maintains that Neo-Platonic philosophy had no influence in the 
development of Sufism in al-Andalus. 

20 See Fierro, Heterodoxia 139, note 52 (those refutations are mentioned in Ibn al- 
Faradi’s Ta’rikh ‘ulama’ al-Andalus in the biography devoted to Ibn Masarra). 

21 On Ibn Salim al-Tustari, see Bowering, op. cit. 21-2, 92-9. He was a follower of Sahl 
al-Tustari like Ibn Masarra and leader of the Sufi group called al-Salimiyya; see EI, s.v. 
Salimiyya. 
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‘ind Allah).22 Finally, there is evidence that a specific practice of Ibn 
Masarra (related to ittiba® athar al-nabi) was refuted by his teacher 
Ibn Waddah.23 

The criticism of Ibn Masarra’s doctrines and practice that we have 
so far reviewed seems to have been a scholarly activity, undertaken 
without any prompting by the ruler and his delegates. I mentioned 
above that Ibn Masarra is described as having left the capital and re- 
tired to his village near Cordoba, where he was visited by his propa- 
gandists and students (du‘atuhu wa-ashabuhu) and where he gave 
them instruction,24 thus implying that in his seclusion he could pro- 
pagate his doctrine in a way that would have been impossible in 
Cérdoba. It is also said that Ibn Masarra obliged his followers to 
Keep his teachings secret.25 These precautions would explain the fact 
that he was neither persecuted nor prevented from proselytizing. Yet, 
it should be pointed out that the source which provides this infor- 
mation does so in the context of describing the persecution of Ibn 
Masarra’s followers after his death. Thus, it may be an interpretation 
of Ibn Masarra’s behaviour based on unjustified inference from later 
circumstances: his relative seclusion may have been due not to any 
fear of persecution but rather in conformity with his doctrinal views. 
On the other hand, [bn Masarra was active during a period of in- 
tellectual ferment, when the ‘ulama’? were competing with one 
another in order to impose their preferred doctrines and to win the 
ruler’s support. The major competition was that between the ahl al- 
ra’y and the ahl al-hadith, which led to the imprisonment and trial of 
a member of the ahl al-hadith, Baqi b. Makhlad, at the instigation of 
members of the other group. Ibn Masarra may well have chosen to 
withdraw from the arena where such contests were taking place, i.e. 
the political capital of al-Andalus, not so much out of fear for the 
emir’s reaction, but rather to avoid clashes with his colleagues. It 
should be borne in mind that the second half of the third/ninth cen- 
tury was a period of political weakness on the part of the Umayyad 
emir. 

After Ibn Masarra’s death, his followers continued to propagate his 
teachings in secret among different social groups (khassa wa- 
“amma) both inside Cordoba and beyond. Towards the end of his 


22 Fierro, ‘The polemic about karamat al-awliya’’ 247, note 103. 

23 See M. Fierro, ‘Una refutacién contra Ibn Masarra’, Al-Qantara x (1989) 273-5. 

24 Ibn Hayyan, Mugtabas, ed. P. Chalmeta, F. Corriente and M. Sobh (Madrid 1979); 
transl. M.J. Viguera and F. Corriente (Saragossa 1981) v, f. 11 (text 20/transl. 26). 

25 The same is said of the Salimiyya; see note 21. 
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reign, the Umayyad caliph °Abd al-Rahman III (300-50/912-61) 
ordered their persecution as heretics, apparently under pressure from 
those who represented ‘orthodoxy’ (ahl al-sunna). Decrees of the 
caliph condemning Ibn Masarra’s followers and demanding their re- 
pentance were read in the central mosque of Cérdoba in 340/952, 
345/956, and 346/957. These decrees were also dispatched to the 
provinces to be read in every town. At the same time, the caliph or- 
dered his governors and military commanders to investigate the se- 
crets of the Masarris and to draw up a list of the names of suspects to 
be transported to Cérdoba, where those found guilty would be 
punished. | 

In these caliphal decrees the Masarris are depicted as ascetic in 
external appearance, thus rendering them attractive to the populace, 
but as being able to hide their innovations because they lived in re- 
mote or secluded places. The impression one gets is that Masarris 
were both an urban phenomenon consisting of literate men who read 
books from which they derived their doctrines and who even pro- 
duced their own books,26 as well as a rural phenomenon consisting 
of men who lived in remote places. The connection between the ur- 
ban and the secluded Masarris escapes us; they may or may not have 
been the same persons. Accounts of their doctrines mention that they 
believed the Koran to be created, and denied repentance (akdhabi 
al-tawba) and intercession (abtali al-shafa‘a). Moreover, they en- 
gaged in polemics about the signs of God (aktharii al-jidal fi ayat 
Allah) and undertook a false interpretation of the Traditions from the 
Prophet (harrafi al-ta’awwul fi hadith rasil Allah).27 Other accu- 
sations leveled against them included insulting the salaf and not re- 
cognizing the legitimacy of the first three caliphs (this explains the 
insistence on the legitimacy of the Umayyads and the attack against 
the “Abbasids in the caliphal writings); refusing to return the saluta- 
tion (salam) of the Muslims (which means that they considered those 
who did not share their beliefs to be infidels), practicing seclusion, 
and declaring that it was licit to shed the blood of the Muslims 
(which again means that they considered the ‘others’ to be infi- 
dels).28 The stress on the figure of the Prophet in the caliphal decrees 


26 For the ‘urban’ Masarris, see Fierro, Heterodoxia 137-140, 155-6, 166-8. 

27 See Fierro, Heterodoxia 132-40. All this is not specifically Sufi. Different doctrines, 
including Mu‘tazilism, may have been lumped together under the label ‘Masarri’ or ‘follower 
of Ibn Masarra’. On the other hand, Mu‘tazilis were not necessarily Masarris and, in fact, 
Mu‘tazilis (all of them belonging to the urban elites) were not persecuted. 

28 This attitude is related to their i‘tizal. They are never called ‘Kharijites’. 
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against the Masarris could be understood as directed against Ibn 
Masarra’s doctrine concerning the possibility of acquiring prophecy. 
But this doctrine is not specifically mentioned in the decrees. 

The followers of Ibn Masarra who are known from the biogra- 
phical dictionaries and considered to be ‘ulama? (like Ibn Masarra 
himself) were, so it seems, not persecuted. The only exception ap- 
pears to be a case of persecution in Pechina (Almeria), where what 
happened may be connected with the peculiar mode of Islamization 
of this town.29 In 350/961, the fagih (later qadi) Ibn Yabqa granted a 
number of persons, who seem to have belonged to the Masarris of 
Cordoba, the opportunity to repent, and had their books burnt.30 In 
the same period the Masarris, in their turn, attacked the Maliki 
fuqaha’, whose doctrines had been accorded ‘official status’ by the 
caliph. They accused the Malikis of having abandoned both Koranic 
and prophetic precepts, and forced them to defend their doctrine in 
scholarly debate,3! which indicates that the Massaris were still very 
active. 

In spite of persecution, Ibn Masarra’s followers did not disap- 
pear.32 There was a community of them in Almeria in the first half of 
the fifth/eleventh century. Their leader, Isma‘il al-Ru‘ayni, is de- 
scribed by Ibn Hazm as claiming prophecy, predicting future events, 
being considered imam of the community, receiving money (zakat) 
from his followers as a consequence, and considering all those who 
did not adhere to his community to be unbelievers.33 

Thus, opposition to Ibn Masarra took the form of scholarly debate 
in a period of intellectual ferment marked by eschatological specu- 
lation.34 Different, even mutually exclusive, views of Islam (ra’y, 
hadith, Mu‘tazilism, Sufism) were competing with one another. 


29 See P. Guichard, Les musulmans de Valence et la Reconquéte (Xle-XIlle siécles) 
(Damascus 1990-1991) 279, 285. 

30 A figure suspected of Masarrism was Mundhir b. Sa‘id al-Balliti, who held the post 
of judge of Cordoba when Ibn Yabqa persecuted the Masarris. The sources do not specify 
whether al-Balliiti was persecuted at this time but mention only that he was censored and 
punished at an unspecified moment. 

31 See M. Fierro, ‘Los mialikies de al-Andalus y los dos Arbitros (al-hakamdn)’, Al- 
Qantara vi (1985) 79-102. 

Fierro, ‘Una refutacién’. Ibn Yabqa himself conducted the funerary prayers for a 
Masarri. 

33 See Fierro, Heterodoxia 166-8. We do not know whether the earlier Masarris also paid 
zakat to their Imam. 

34 M. Fierro, ‘Mahdisme et eschatologie dans al-Andalus’, in A. Kaddouri, Mahdisme. 
Crise et changement dans l'histoire du Maroc (Rabat 1994) 49-50, 56-7. 
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None managed to eliminate the others, primarily because the ruler, 
due to his political weakness, was motivated to keep the competition 
alive. Persecution began once political unity had been achieved, after 
the proclamation of the Umayyad caliphate when the new caliph be- 
came interested in imposing religious uniformity. This stage was 
marked by the execution of a son of ‘Abd al-Rahmaan III called “Abd 
Allah al-Zahid, who was a Shafi‘ite. He was beheaded after having 
been accused of conspiring against his father.35 Shafi°ism, which 
was closely linked with the aspirations of the ahl al-hadith, never re- 
covered from this setback. The Malikis, the former ahl al-ra’y, were 
henceforth supported by the caliph. Two years later, the first edict 
against the followers of Ibn Masarra inaugurated the persecution. 

As an intellectual, esoteric and rigoristic movement, Masarrism 
stressed the attainment of personal spiritual perfection through such 
means as living outside towns in secluded places where adherents 
were free from the direct control of the Muslim authorities.36 Their 
belief in the possibility of attaining prophecy, of having direct con- 
tact with God, could also lead them to dispense with the Prophet, 
whose heritage was distributed between the caliph and the ‘ulama’. 
Mistrust of the figure of the saint, especially when he was endowed 
with the power to perform of miracles, is evident in the scholarly de- 
bate that took place on this issue during the times of the vizier al- 
Mansir b. Abi ‘Amir (second half of the fourth/tenth century). The 
debate degenerated into civil strife (fitna), and al-Mansir sent the 
‘ulama’ involved into exile. It is clear that the figure of the saint was 
seen as a rival form of authority. One of the consequences of this 
episode was that the ‘ulama’ decided not to talk openly about the 
karamat al-awliya’.37 This restraint is one of the reasons for the 
scarcity of biographical literature devoted specifically to the zuhhad, 
nussak and Sufis in al-Andalus, many of whom were assimilated into 
the tabaqat al-‘ulama’ without specifying their ‘saintly’ attributes. 

The Masarris considered themselves to be the true believers, and 
they were accused of denying ‘fellowship’ to the other Muslims. 
This could be seen as a potential cause for civil strife and political 
rebellion. The caliph, by dint of his nght to decide with the help of 


35 See Fierro, Heterodoxia 127. 

36 We do not know the nature of these ‘secluded places’. The recently discovered rabita 
of Guardamar seems to belong to the caliphal period and may have been such a site; see R. 
Azuar, La rdbita califal de las dunas de Guardamar (Alicante). Cerdmica. Epigrafia. Fauna. 
Malacofauna (Alicante 1989). It is more likely, however, that it was an ‘official’ building. 

37 Fierro, ‘The polemic about the karamat al-awliya’’ 249. 
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the ahl al-sunna who is and who is not a Muslim, intervened to 
maintain both the unity of the community and his own authority. The 
actions against the Masarris were not indiscriminate attacks on 
Sufism,38 but rather the outcome of a specific political and social 
constellation. Those who were only Mu‘tazilis were not persecuted, 
nor were those who devoted themselves to asceticism, even in 
groups, Yahya b. Mujahid b. “Awana al-Fazari al-[biri39 or who held 
Sufi views as individuals. 


Two of the most important representatives of Andalusi Sufism, Ibn 
Barrajan and Ibn al-°Arif, died in 536/1141 after being recalled to 
Marrakesh by the Almoravid ruler, who obviously perceived some 
kind of threat from them.49 Three years later (539/1144), the revolt 
of Ibn Qasi and his Sufi novices (muridiin) took place in the West of 
al-Andalus. The spread of Sufism in al-Andalus represented by these 
figures has been explained as due to al-Ghazali’s influence,4! which 
is also meant to have had an effect on Ibn Tiimart,42 the leader of the 
Almohad movement that put an end to Almoravid rule in the 
Maghreb shortly after Ibn Qasi’s rebellion. Contrary to what Asin 
Palacios believed, Ibn Masarra’s doctrines do not seem to have had 
any influence on those Andalusi Sufis.43 

Sufism had spread in al-Andalus already during the first half of the 
fifth/eleventh century, as is clear from the attacks directed against it 
by Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064). Its flourishing in the first half of the 


38 Political action, combined with ascetic and theological beliefs, could meet with direct 
responses as seen in the case of Abu’1-Khayr, during al-Hakam II’s reign (350-66/961-76); see 
Fierro, Heterodoxia 151-2. 

39 E.g. the group of ascetics around Yahya b. Mujahid b. “Awana al-Fazari al-Ilbiri (d. 
366/976). On him see Marin, ‘Zuhhad’ 457-9. 

40 {| will not deal with the third man persecuted at the time, Muhammad b. al-Husayn b. 
Ahmad b. Yahya b. Bishr al-Ansari al-Mayirqi, a Zahiri, as I am not convinced he was 
inclined towards Sufism. My impression is that he was associated with mysticism simply 
because he was persecuted together with Ibn al-‘Arif and Ibn Barrajan. 

See for example A. Bel, ‘Le sufisme en Occident musulman au XIle et au XIIle siécle 
de J.C.’, Annales de I’Institut d’Etudes Orientales (Alger) 1 (1934-5) 145-161; and A. 
Demerseeman, “Le Maghreb a-t-il une marque ghazzalienne?’, [BLA Ixxxii (1958) 109-16. 

42 On such influence see the recent studies (where mention can be found of previous 
works) by A. ben Hammadi, “Encore sur la rencontre entre Gazali et Ibn Timart’, JBLA clvi 
(1985), 32-9; D. Urvoy, ‘Les divergences théologiques entre Ibn Timart et Gazali’, Mélanges 
offerts a Mohamed Talbi a l'occasion de son 70e anniversaire, vol. ii (La Manouba 1993) 203- 
212. I agree with those scholars who think that the encounter between Ibn Tiimart and al- 
Ghazali is legendary. 

In this connection see Addas, ‘Andalusi mysticism’, 925. 
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sixth/twelfth century is the culmination of developments that had ta- 
ken place during the fifth/eleventh:44 various works in the field of 
asceticism and mysticism, especially those of al-Qushayri (d. 
464/1072),45 were in circulation, and ‘ulama’ such as Abt ‘Umar b. 
Lubb al-Talamanki (d. 428/1036 or 429/1037), whose interest in usil 
al-din and in Sufism were closely connected, aimed at the absorption 
of Sufism into mainstream Islam.46 At the same time, the scant in- 
formation that can be gleaned from the sources reveals a variety of 
Sufi beliefs. Alongside the kind of ‘orthodox’ Sufism represented by 
al-Muhasibi and even by al-Qushayri, other Sufi beliefs met with 
criticism or rejection. The latter included the belief that saints could 
perform miracles; that prophecy could be acquired through spiritual 
perfection; that saints could be superior to prophets; that some saints 
were exempt from performing the religious duties and could even 
perform forbidden acts; that saints beheld God and talked to Him. 

Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-IIbiri, an ascetic and preacher, stated that 
saints, like the Prophet, are not obliged to pay zakat. Ibn Hazm, who 
heard al-Ilbiri preaching in Almeria, thought that his sermons were 
full of error, but did not dare to refute him out of fear that the po- 
pulace (al-‘Gmma) would react violently against him. Isma‘il al- 
Ru‘ayni, the Masarri leader of Pechina, also held ‘unorthodox’ views 
about zakat and property. He maintained that zakat had to be paid to 
him, and that every kind of property, in whatever way it was ob- 
tained, was contaminated, whereas only income necessary for daily 
sustenance was licit. 

Thus, al-Andalus at the beginning of the sixth/eleventh century 
was characterized by an atmosphere which facilitated the reception 
of al-Ghazali’s works, especially the /hya’. Indeed, two of the most 
influential fugaha’ of the period, al-Turtiishi (d. 520/1126) and Abt 
Bakr b. al-‘Arabi (d. 543/1148), were attracted to al-Ghazali’s 
doctrines. They tried to imitate the Jhya’47 and later became its 


44 This overview of Sufism during the fifth/eleventh century follows M. Fierro, 
‘Religién’, in Los Reinos de Taifas. Historia de Espanta fundada por R. Menéndez Pidal y 
dirigida por J.M. Jover (Madrid 1994) viii/1, 437. 

45 See J.M. Vizcaino, ‘Las obras de zuhd en al-Andalus’, Al-Qantara xii (1991) 417-38. 

46 See M. Fierro, ‘El proceso contra Abii ‘Umar al-Talamanki a través de su vida y de su 
obra’, Shargq al-Andalus 1x (1992) 93-127. 

47 On their imitations see al-Turttishi, Kitab al-hawddith wa’l-bida‘ (El libro de las 
novedades y las innovaciones), traduccién y estudio por M. Fierro. Fuentes Arabico-Hispanas 
14 (Madrid 1993) 73-75. Hereafter quoted as Fierro, ‘Estudio al-Turtusi. 
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critics.48 Their contemporary, the Cordovan gadi Ibn Hamdin (d. 
508/1114) is alleged to have written a tract, which has not come 
down to us, refuting al-Ghazali. He is held responsible by some for 
the burning of al-Ghazali’s writings.49 Yet, other sources mention 
that the Almoravid sultan, ‘Ali b. Yusuf b. Tashufin (500-37/1 106- 
43), ordered the book burning in 503/1109, and threatened all those 
who possessed al-Ghazali’s books with death and confiscation of 
their property.59 Abu’l-Hasan al-Barji (d. 509/1115),5! a faqih from 
Almeria, wrote a fatwa opposing the burning, which shows that the 
fugaha’ were not a cohesive group in their attitude towards al- 
Ghazali’s works. Later on, in 538/1143, there was another move 
against al-Ghazali’s I[hya’, this time clearly instigated by the ruler.52 
Al-Qadi ‘Iyad (d. 544/1149) and Ibn Hirzihim (d. 559/1165) issued 
fatwas in favour of burning the Jhya’.53 Al-Turtiishi, at some point in 
his life, also declared himself in favour of burning al-Ghazali’s 
books the same way the Prophet’s Companions had burned those 
copies of the Koran which deviated from ‘Uthman’s copy.54 

The context in which Ibn Barrajan, Ibn al-“Arif, and Ibn Qasi were 
acive was therefore familiar with Sufi trends, be it in favour or 
against. Both Abu’l-Hakam b. Barrajan and Abu’1-° Abbas b. al-° Arif 


48 For another alleged refutation of al-Ghazali written by Muhammad b. Khalaf al-Awsi 
(d. 537/1142) see D. Urvoy, ‘Le manuscrit ar. 1483 de 1’Escurial et la polémique contre Gazali 
dans al-Andalus’, Arabica xl (1993) 114-119. 

49 The Bani Hamdin were an important family of Cérdoba, with many qadis among its 
members. Abii *Abd Allah Muhammad b. °Ali b. Hamdin (439-508/1060-1114) is usually 
identified as the refuter of al-Ghazali, because his dates match the date of the reaction of al- 
Barji (d. 509/1115). However, Muhyi’!-Din b. al-‘Arabi identifies Ibn Hamdin’s son, Abii’!- 
Qasim Ahmad b. Muhammad (d. 521/1127) as the ‘Ibn Hamdin’ who wrote a refutation of al- 
Ghazali and was responsible for the burning of the latter’s books; see Rih/Durra, no. 40. 

50 See al-Marrakushi, Mu‘jib, ed. R. Dozy (Leiden 1881) 123; transl. E. Fagnan (Alger 
1893) 148-9. See also S. Ghrab, ‘Hawla ihraq al-murabitin [hya° al-Ghazali’, in Actas del IV 
Coloquio Hispano-Tunecino (Palma de Mallorca, 1979) (Madrid 1983) 133-63. Ghrab doubts 
that the burning really took place. 

51 See M. Asin Palacios, Abenmasarra y su escuela. Origenes de la filosofia 
hispanomusulmana (Madrid 1914); repr. in vol. 1 of M. Asin Palacios, Obras escogidas 
(Madrid 1946) 1-216; repr. in M. Asin Palacios, Tres estudios sobre pensamiento y mistica 
hispanomusulmanes (Madrid 1992); The Mystical Philosophy of Ibn Masarra and His 
Followers, transl. by E.H. Douglas and H.W. Yoder (Leiden 1978) 109, note 1. 

52 Letter of Tashufin b. ‘Ali to the people of Valencia, edited by H. Mu°nis, ‘Nusis 
siyasiyya ‘an fatrat al-intiqal min al-murabitin i14’1-muwahhidin’, Revista del Instituto Egipcio 
de Estudios Isldmicos iii (1955) 107-113, and analyzed by D. Cabanelas, ‘Notas para la 
historia de Algazel en Espaiia’, Al-Andalus xvii (1952) 223-2372. 

53 See al-Zabidi al-Murtada, Ithaf sadat al-muttaqin (Cairo 1893) 1, 27. 

54° Fierro, Estudio al-Turtaii 64. 
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were ‘second-generation’ Andalusis, their fathers having come to al- 
Andalus from North Africa.55 [bn Barrajan was active in Seville and 
Ibn al-°Arif in Almeria. Both were literate and wrote books in which 
they presented their doctrines; but neither appears to have received 
training as a fagih.>® Ibn Barrajan wrote a Tafsir al-qur’an from a 
Sufi perspective, which contained predictions of future events (like 
the conquest of Jerusalem by Salah al-Din), and a commentary on 
the names of God, 57 a subject which interested Sufis who wished to 
acquire the qualities and characteristics inherent in those names. Ibn 
Barrajan is said to have been considered imam in 130 villages,58 
which probably refers to spiritual leadership, not leadership of an 
actual political rebellion. But even if his imamate were only re- 
ligious, the considerable extent of his influence would have been 
perceived by the political authorities as dangerous. This would ex- 
plain why Ibn Barrajan was recalled to Marrakesh by the Almoravid 
sultan, at a date when the Almohads were threatening the Almoravid 
empire in the Maghreb. 

Ibn al-°Arif considered Ibn Barrajan as his teacher and addressed 
him in his letters as shaykhi wa-kabiri. Other teachers of Ibn al-° Arif 
were al-Barji, who had opposed the burning of al-Ghazali’s works, 
and ‘Abd al-Baqi b. Muhammad b. Burriyal, a pupil of al- 
Talamanki, a scholar of Sufi tendencies who had been persecuted as 
the leader of his community of followers.59 Ibn al-°Arif obviously 
had spiritual authority over all those who wrote to him asking for 
advice.®9 His followers appear to have been mostly city-dwellers, 
who sought spiritual advice on such questions as the coming of the 


55 Much scholarship on Islam in al-Andalus assumes either explicitly or implicitly that 
within the Andalusi population the Berbers were more attracted to ‘heterodox’ beliefs than the 
Arab or native elements. Ethnic background, however, is often unknown, and social 
background would no doubt be a more relevant variable to consider: Ibn Barrajan and Ibn al- 
°Arif were only second generation Andalusis and therefore did not belong to an established 
elite concerned to perpetuate old ways of doing things. Furthermore, the Sufi Ibn Qasi was of 
local origin and his doctrines were more extremist than those of Ibn Barrajan and Ibn al-°Arif. 

5© [bn al-°Arif was included by Ibn Bashkuwal in his tabagat of Andalusi scholars. Ibn 
Barrajan was not, but was ‘integrated’ later in Ibn al-Abbar’s work. 

57 The commentary has been edited by Purificacién de la Torre as a Ph.D. Diss. in the 
University Complutense of Madrid (1996), under the supervision of M.J. Viguera. 

38 See al-Sha‘rani, al-Tabaqat al-kubraé (Cairo 1299) i, 15, and Addas, ‘Andalusi 
mysticism’ 921. 

59 On him, see the reference in note 46. 

60 See his Miftah al-sa‘ada for some of these rasa’il. 
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Mahdi®! and the obedience due to the sultan.62 Ibn al-°Arif seems to 
have been persecuted because of the denunciation of the qadi of Al- 
meria, Ibn Aswad, who probably allerted the ruler to Ibn al-Arif’s 
connection with Ibn Barrajan and the extent of his authority. 

A contemporary of Ibn al-°Arif and Ibn Barrajan was Abi’]-Qasim 
Ibn Qasi (d. 546/1151). He was of muwallad origin and had been a 
tax-collector for the Almoravids. One day he sold his possessions, 
distributed the money as alms and took up a life of wandering. 
Eventually, he founded a rabita in Jilla (in present-day southern 
Portugal) where he gathered his muridiin. Nothing is known about 
his teachers, although he seems to have known al-Ghazali’s doc- 
trines.63 He rejected both reason and figh and stated that prophecy 
should be periodically revitalized by means of sanctity.64 He taught 
that the authenticity and legitimacy of the imam ma‘sium would not 
be based on the latter’s genealogy, or his efficient organization, but 
would be due to the qualities of his character.65 Ibn Qasi preached 
the coming of the Mahdi, and apparently he at first claimed to be the 


61 See Ibn al-°Arif, Miftah 212-3. Ibn al-“Arif’s opinion was that ‘No judicious man... 
and no Muslim who is not weak[-minded] is in favour of striking at the government and 
waiting for a mahdi to come and reform it’ (Addas, ‘Andalusi mysticism’ 923). There is more 
evidence for the spread of the belief in the coming of the mahdi: Ibn Qasi’s doctrines; a pupil 
of Ibn al-°Arif, ‘Atig b. ‘Isa b. Ahmad al-Khazraji (d. 548/1153) wrote a Risdla fi’l-fitan wa’l- 
ashrat (see Khayr al-Din al-Zirikli, al-A ‘lam iv, 202); al-‘Uryabi, a teacher of Muhyi’1-Din Ibn 
al-°Arabi, thought that he had recognized al-mahdi in one of his contemporaries. For an 
attempt to explain why al-Andalus forms part of eschatological geography but is not the place 
where the mahdi will appear, see Fierro, ‘Mahdisme’ 64. 

62 Ibn al-°Arif, Miftah 170, 174, 179. 

63 See AE. Afifi (al-°Afifi), ‘Abt 1-Qasim Ibn Qasi wa-kitabuhu Khal‘ al-na‘layn’, 
Majallat Kulliyyat al-adab (Alexandria) xi (1957) 53-87; as well as the more nuanced view in 
D.R. Goodrich, A Sufi revolt in Portugal: Ibn Qasi and his Kitab Khal* al-na‘layn (Ph.D. Diss. 
Columbia University 1978) 44. Ibn Qasi was thought to have been a pupil of Ibn al-°Arif, but 
the evidence shows that this was not the case. Nor was he a pupil of Ibn Barrajan. His 
correspondence, as well as that of his follower Ibn Mundhir, with Ibn al-°Arif (years 525- 
29/1131-35) dates from the period when Ibn Qasi was already a Sufi and a person of influence 
in his region. See P. Nwyia, ‘Notes sur quleques fragments inédits de la correspondance d’Ibn 
al-° Arif avec Ibn Barrajan’, Hespéris xliii (1956) 217-221, and his article in al-Abhath xxvii 
(1978-9) 43-56. 

64 Cornell, Mirrors 178, quoting Ibn Khaldin. 

65 J. Dreher, ‘L’imamat d’Ibn Qasi 4 Mértola (automne 1144-été 1145): Légitimité d’une 
domination soufie?’, Mélanges de I'Institut Dominicain d’Etudes Orientales du Caire xviii 
(1988) 203 (‘Ainsi l’imamat d’aprés Ibn Qasi repose sur l’expérience subjective de la vocation 
recue sous forme d’une vision or audition et sur les qualités objectivement constatables de 
l’imam’). See also V. Lagardiére, ‘La Tariqga et la révolte des Muridin en 539H/1144 en al- 
Andalus, Revue de l’Occident Musulmane et la Méditerranée xxxv (1983) 157-70. 
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Mahdi himself, though after his contact with the Almohads he re- 
nounced this claim. He also wrote a tract entitled Kitab khal‘ al- 
na‘layn, which gives prominence to eschatological elements.66 Some 
sources say that he performed miracles.®7 Ibn Qasi led a rebellion in 
Mértola in 539/1144 and ruled for one year. He then lost his position 
to a political, not a religious leader, and sought refuge with the 
Almohads, with whom he returned to al-Andalus in 541/1147. A few 
years later he tried to make an alliance with the Christians and was 
killed in 546/1151 by some of his own followers. At the beginning of 
his rebellion he had followers in many parts of al-Andalus. The 
threat which his revolt posed to the traditional forms of political le- 
gitimacy and authority is underscored by the fact that the revolt of 
the judge Ibn Hamdin in Cordoba in 539/1145, which provoked a 
series of rebellions against the Almoravids in other towns, took place 
after Ibn Qasi’s revolt and seems to have been motivated by a desire 
to stop Sufis of Ibn Qasi’s type from seizing power. 

Ibn Qasi’s abandonment of his worldly career in favour of what 
appears to have been a quest for the spiritual, is not unique for the 
period but accords with a well-established pattern found among his 
contemporaries. One of his followers, Ibn al-Mundhir, had been 
trained as a fagih and was a qadi under the Almoravids, but he also 
abandoned his previous life-style and retired to a ribat near the sea in 
Silves.68 Ibn al-Hajj al-Liirqi (d. circa 550/1155)69 had served the 
Almoravids in Marrakesh as secretary, but ended by disliking this 
form of service. After his return to his home town, Murcia, he de- 
voted himself to an ascetic life, maintained contact with the mystics 
(fugara’) and corresponded with Ibn al-‘Arif. During the revolt 
against the Almoravids, he was proclaimed amir of Murcia and 


66 Ibn Qasi’s doctrine shows traces of syncretism. For example, he believed that at the 
beginning of the hereafter, Jesus and John the Baptist will accompany Muhammad on the 
pulpit. The unusual practice of Ibn Qasi’s followers of having the preacher of the Friday 
sermon flanked by two men, one on each side, seems to be based on this belief; Goodrich, A 
Sufi Revolt 45, 56-7. As a Sufi thinker, he was judged rather negatively by other Sufis; see 
Addas, ‘Andalusi mysticism’ 927. 

67 Dreher, ‘L’imamat d’Ibn Qasi’ 210, note 47, quoting Ibn al-Khatib, A‘mal (Ibn Qasi 
performed the pilgrimage during the night, communicated in the form of munajat with 
whomever he wished, etc.). 

68 See A. Sidarus, ‘Novos dados sobre Ibn Qasi de Silves e as taifas almordvidas no 
Gharb al-Andalus’, in / Jornadas de Silves Actas. Silves (3 e 4 de Setembro 1992) (Silves 
1992) 35-40. 

69 See M. Fierro, ‘The gadi as ruler’, in Saber religioso y poder politico (Madrid 1994) 
97. 
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acknowledged Ibn Hamdin, but soon renounced any political com- 
mitment. “Abd al-Ghafir b. Isma‘il b. Khalaf al-Saktini studied with 
Ibn al-° Arif and Ibn Barrajan. Although °Abd al-Ghaftir was a mem- 
ber of an important family of Niebla, he chose to live with the bare 
necessities, giving away any surplus to the poor; he performed mi- 
racles and his prayers were answered by God. He travelled to the 
East around the year 540/1145, apparently in order to escape from 
the civil strife of the time.7° In line with this pattern of spiritual 
quest, even the Almoravid ruler Tashufin b. ‘Ali b. Yusuf (537- 
39/1143-45 or 541/1147) is described as being inclined towards 
Sufism and as having read the writings of the muridin.7! 

By way of explaining the appeal of Sufism during the latter days of 
the Almoravid Empire, I would like to make the following obser- 
vations. Fear and a sense of insecurity spread as the Almoravids 
proved unable to stop the Christian conquest, while simultaneously 
military requirements (both offensive and defensive) led to an in- 
crease of the same illegal taxes the Almoravids had promised to 
abolish when they dethroned the Taifa kings. This was accompanied 
by a concern for deeper religious experience. The spiritual crisis and 
the resulting search for new types of religious authority appear to be 
due to the failure of the ‘ulama’ to meet the high expectations of 
moral renewal which the Almoravids had aroused, even if the 
‘ulama’ themselves had experienced and were experiencing many 
changes.72 There was disillusionment with existing patterns of life 
and that disillusionment was not being remedied by traditional forms 
of authority. There was a social need for a new type of authority, the 
Sufi master, in opposition to the traditional authorities of the scholar 
(“Glim) or the fagith, and that need spread from the towns (where Ibn 
Barrajan and Ibn al-°Arif were active) to the countryside where their 
influence was also felt. If the Sufi master met the need for a new 
type of authority, it was partly because he embodied certain moral 
qualities, whereas the ‘ulama’ and fugaha’ were criticized for the 
fact that they did not lead a model virtuous life, which weakened 


70 Ibn al-Zubayr, Silat al-sila, ed. ‘Abd al-Salam al-Harras and S. Arab (Rabat 
1414/1994) iv, 38, no SO. 

71 He is also said to have visited the tomb of Abi: Wahb (the Sufi of the fourth/tenth 
century mentioned above): see Kassis, ““Iyad’s doctrinal views’ 51. The Almoravid ruler 
Tashufin is the author of the letter against al-Ghazali sent to the people of Valencia (see note 
52). This indicates that criticism of al-Ghazali did not necessarily go hand in hand with 
rejection of Sufism. 

2 The best example is Abi Bakr b. al-° Arabi. 
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their position as interpreters of God’s law.73 But this shift was also 
partly due to a reaction against the impersonal and institutional 
framework of figh-oriented religious observance. This view of reli- 
gion was becoming replaced by a search for a personal link between 
creature and creator (dreams, miracles, visions) embodied in the Sufi 
master. The latter had the additional advantage of belonging to two 
worlds: on the one hand, he had access to the ‘high tradition’ of the 
‘ulama’ and on the other he was closer to practices and beliefs of the 
‘little tradition’ of the people. It is in this period as well that we find 
the first examples of Sufis developing views concerning social pro- 
blems.74 


After this overview of Andalusi Sufism during Almoravid and 
Almohad times, we shall now analyze the criticism made against al- 
Ghazali, Ibn Barrajan, Ibn al-°Arif and Ibn Qasi. The specifics of al- 
Turtushi’s criticism of al-Ghazali are found in his two works, Risala 
ila ‘Abd Allah b. al-Muzaffar and Kitab al-asrar wa’|-‘ibar.75 He re- 
proaches al-Ghazali for quoting weak ahdadith of doubtful veracity; 
for not clearly stating the necessity of ‘ilm al-tawhid; for being in- 
fluenced by the Rasa’il Ikhwan al-safa’, by philosophy and by al- 
Hallaj. Moreover, he criticized al-Ghazali for maintaining that the 
Sufi form of listening to music (samda‘) is permissible,76 and for the 


73 The lack of legitimacy of the rulers also contributed to a decrease in the authority of 
religious scholars. For example, the ruler’s failure in jihad negatively affected the status of 
jurists and scholars who received part of their income from the government. 

74 See F. Rodriguez Mafias, ‘Hombres santos y recaudadores de impuestos en el 
occidente musulman (VI-VIII/XII-XIV)’, Al-Qantara xii (1991) 479; C. de la Puente, ‘La 
familia de Abii Ishaq Ibn al-Ha°° de Velefique’, in Estudios onomdsticos-biogrdficos de al- 
Andalus v., ed. M. Marin and J. Zanén (Madrid 1992) 316. In the sixth/twelfth century, there 
was not only tension between Sufism and figh-oriented Islam, but between Sufism and 
philosophy as well. On the opposition between the Andalusi philosophers (Ibn Bajja, [bn 
Tufayl, Ibn Rushd, etc.) and Sufism, see E. Tornero, ‘La filosofia’, in Historia de Espana 
fundada por Ramon Menéndez Pidal y dirigida por J. Jover Zamora, ed. J. Viguera (Madrid 
1997) 587-602. Philosophy also influenced Sufism. Some Sufis, on the other hand, were 
suspicious of those involved in ‘uliim al-awa? il. 

73 See Ghrab, ‘Hawla’ 139-141 and 158-163; and Fierro, Estudio Turtii3i 61-4, no 19, 
for the Risdla; and al-Manini’s article, ‘Ihya° ‘uliim al-din fi manzir al-gharb al-islami ayyam 
al-murabitin wa’l-muwahhidin’, in Aba Hamid al-Ghazali (Rabat 1988) 125-137. 

76 Al-Turtiishi devoted one of his books to condemning the sama‘. See on this issue A. 
Gribetz, ‘The sama‘ controversy: Sufi vs. legalist’, Studia Islamica \xxiv (1991) 43-62. 
Gribetz’s study shows how the sama‘ was not generally accepted among the Sufis either. One 
of the dangers of sama‘ from the jurist’s point of view was that it might supersede organized 
prayer, apart from the fact that sama‘ sessions are usually accompanied by other forbidden 
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objectionable material in some parts of the Jhya’, such as in the 
sections devoted to the miracles of prophets and saints. Al-Ghazali, 
according to al-Turtiishi, ceased to be an ‘Glim but did not become a 
Sufi, since he did not understand Sufism. For his part, Abu Bakr b. 
al-°Arabi, in his Siraj al-muridin, attacked al-Ghazali for using Sufi 
concepts such as ‘ishq77 and shawg that lack a basis in the sharia.78 
Ibn Hamdin’s refutation and other contemporary texts are unfortu- 
nately lost.79 

Modern scholars have advanced a variety of reasons for the op- 
position of the fuqaha’ to al-Ghazali’s works. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the implied generalization 1s misleading: some 
fugaha’ opposed his works, while others did not. In Urvoy’s view, 
al-Ghazali’s works were subjected to a syncretistic form of inter- 
pretation which was unacceptable to the Almoravids, apart from the 
fact that al-Ghazali’s position was rather eclectic to begin with.80 A. 
ben Hammadi wonders whether burning al-Ghazali’s works was not 
due more to the fact that he was a Shafi‘i than to his being a Sufi.8! 
According to other scholars, the opposition of the fuqaha? to al- 
Ghazali was probably determined by the latter’s attacks against the 
fugaha’, accusing them of corruption and of cooperation with unjust 
rulers.82 Another explanation is that al-Ghazali was seen as con- 


practices. See also L. Pouzet, ‘Prises de position autour du sama‘° en Orient Musulman au 
Vile/XIlIle siecle’, Studia Islamica \vii (1983) 119-134. 

77 For the rejection of this concept, see J.N. Bell, Love Theory in Later Hanbalite Islam 
(Albany 1979) 24-5. 

78 See Ibn al-*Arif, Miftah al-sa‘ada wa-tahqig tarig al-sa‘ada, ed. “Ismat ‘Abd al-Latif 
Dandash (Beirut 1993) 47. Abu Bakr b. al-‘Arabi would also have objected to al-Ghazali’s 
acceptance of sama‘, since he disapproved of music in general: as a gqadi, Abii Bakr b. al- 
“Arabi ordered the cheeks of a flutist to be perforated. 

79 Except for the text studied by Urvoy; see note 48. 

80D. Urvoy, Le monde des ulémas andalous du V/Xle au VII/XIIle siecle (Geneva 1978) 
129-131; idem, Pensers d’al-Andalus. La vie intellectuelle a Cordoue et Sevilla au temps des 
Empires Berbéres (fin Xle siécle - début XIlle siécle) (Toulouse 1990) 167-175. Cf. J. Puig, 
‘Ibn Rushd versus al-Ghazali: Reconsideration of a Polemic’, The Muslim World \xxxii (1992) 
113-31. 

81 A. ben Hammadi, ‘Hawla murar Ibn Timart bi’l-Andalus fi tariqihi 114’1-Mashriq’, 
Dirasat andalusiyya vi (1411/1991) 20. 

2 This seems to be the predominant view; see e.g. Nwyia, Ibn ‘Abbad 150; and F. 
Rodriguez Maiias, El sufismo en Marruecos en los siglos XI-XIII: aspectos sociales y politicos 
(Ph.D. Diss. Univ. Complutense Madrid 1992). A more nuanced discussion is found in 
Guichard, Les musulmans de Valence 85.1 find this position unconvincing, since al-Ghazali’s 
attacks on the fugaha’ did not stop some of them, e.g. al-Turtiish1 and Abi Bakr b. al-‘Arabi, 
from being attracted to his doctrines. When they criticized al-Ghazali later, it was because they 
thought his doctrines were dangerous both in theory and in practice, not because they felt 
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nected with Ibn Tumart,83 the leader of the Almohad movement 
which put an end to Almoravid rule in the Maghreb — Ibn Tiimart 
having learnt from al-Ghazali the doctrine of al-amr bi’l-ma‘rif.84 In 
any case, the idea that it was primarily an opposition on the part of 
the Maliki fugaha’, which in turn determined the Almoravid rulers’ 
opposition, seems to predominate. My own view, however, is that 
the fugaha’ and the rulers were concerned with different things. 

As for the opposition of a number of Maghribi fugaha’, they 
judged that certain of al-Ghazali’s dogmatic positions were dange- 
rous. They were especially disturbed by his acceptance of particular 
religious practices deemed suspect by Malikis (as shown in al- 
Turtushi’s criticism), as well as by his different criteria for ascertain- 
ing truth and knowledge.85 Thus, their opposition to al-Ghazali 
points to specific areas of conflict between jurists and Sufis. At the 
same time, however, not every fagih or ‘alim agreed on the impor- 
tance of such areas of conflict and on how to deal with them (cf. the 
example of al-Barji, the fagih of Almeria, who opposed burning 
books by al-Ghazali, mentioned above). 

The variety of attitudes among the fugaha’ should not be over- 
looked, or for that matter the fact that during the same period the 
tendency towards assimilation of Sufism by the ulama continued. 
This is indicated by the incorporation of Sufi books into the ‘reading 
lists’ of the ulama8® and by the emergence of fugaha’ with leanings 
towards Sufism,87 although Muhyi’l-Din b. al-°Arabi (d. 638/1240) 
considered the compound labels ‘traditionist (muhaddith) and Sufi’ 


under attack for being ‘corrupt’ and ‘collaborators’. The latter charge had been made against 
the fugaha’ by non-Sufis and Sufis alike in the past; moreover, it was being made by 
contemporaries and would continue to be made in the future. 

83 See the articles by A. ben Hammadi and D. Urvoy mentioned in footnote 42; also for 
references to earlier publications. 

84 See M. Garcia-Arenal, ‘La practica del precepto de al-amr bi-l-ma‘riif wa-l-nahy ‘an 
al-munkar en \a hagiografia magrebi’, Al-Qantara xiii (1992) 147-170. 

85 Muhyi’l-Din b. al-*Arabi stated that a saint can accept a hadith considered apocryphal 
by the scholars and reject a hadith they considered authentic. He can do so because he is 
endowed with an internal certainty such as the Prophet had; see C. Addas, [bn “Arabi ou La 
quéte du Soufre Rouge (Paris 1989) 127-8, who presents a clear example of this procedure 
followed by saints, contrary to the training of the fugqaha’. 

6 See Vizcaino, op. cit. 

87 See the figures given in Urvoy, Le monde des ulémas. The detailed study of the 
specific cases still remains to be carried out. See also the emergence of silsilas which combine 
Sufis and fugaha’ (for example, a silsila which mentions al-Ghazali and his two opponents — 
and former admirers — Abi Bakr b. al-‘Arabi and Ibn Hirzihim). 
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and ‘jurist (faqgth) and ascetic’ to be truly amazing combinations.88 
The process of assimilation progressed during the Almohad period, 
as illustrated by the efforts of an ‘alim like Ibn Bashkuwal (d. 
578/1183) to integrate the ulama into the new forms of religious 
authority which had less to do with “i/m than with the ability to ma- 
nipulate divine forces,89 and to popularize practices usually asso- 
ciated with Sufis.90 The portrayal of ulama with ‘saintly’ attributes is 
also to be found in the work by Tahir al-Sadafi (alive between 552- 
72/1157-77).91 This book, together with the Rah al-quds and al- 
Durra al-fakhira by Muhyi’1-Din b. al-°Arabi (d. 638/1240), allow 
us to penetrate the world of Andalusi Sufis and to see them in 
action.92 

A striking indication of this process of convergence and assimi- 
lation is a fatwa by the Maliki fagih Ibn Rushd al-Jadd (d. 
520/1126), in which he discusses the categories of al-‘Garifiin bi’llah 
and al-‘arifiun bi-ahkam Allah93 as found in al-Ghazali’s Ihya’. For 
al-Ghazali, the former (the Sufis) have precedence over the latter 
(the jurists), and Ibn Rushd does not disagree, though he is himself a 
Maliki and a fagih.94 Ibn Rushd, of course, would have disagreed 


88 Muhyi’l-Din b. al-°Arabi, Riah/Durra no 38, 39, 45, 56. On this issue also see Bel, ‘Le 
stiffisme’ 153. A pupil of Ibn ‘Abbad, Yahya al-Sarraj (d. 803/1400 or 805/1403) was never 
able to conciliate his activities as a traditionist and as a Sufi: see Nwyia’s book on Ibn ‘Abbad 
al-Rundi. 

89 Ibn Bashkuwal wrote books on the excellent qualities of a number of scholars from al- 
Andalus (the jurists Shabtiin and al-Qanazi‘l, and the ascetic/mystic Abt: Wahb) and from the 
East (al-A‘mash, Ibn al-Mubarak, [bn ‘Uyayna, the Maliki jurists Ibn al-Qasim and Isma‘il al- 
Qadi, and the mystic al-Muhasibi). In addition, he wrote a variety of books with the aim of 
conveying knowledge about the special powers of scholars (e.g. his Kitab al-mustaghithin). He 
also collected criticism against the Sufis: see for example the biography of Husayn b. al-Hasan 
al-Dimyati in his Sila. 

90 See C. de la Puente’s study in her edition of Ibn Bashkuwal’s Kitab al-qurba ila rabb 
al-‘Glamin (El acercamiento a Dios) (Madrid 1998). This trend had already been started by Ibn 
Bashkuwal’s teacher, Abii ‘Ali al-Sadafi (d. 5514/1120). 

91 Kitab al-sirr al-masiin fima ukrima bihi al-mukhlasiin, contents and analysis given by 
F. Meier, “Tahir as-Sadafis vergessene Schrift tiber westliche Heilige des 6./12. Jahrhunderts’, 
Der Islam \xi (1984) 14-90. H. Ferhat has prepared an edition of the text and published ‘As-sirr 
al-masiin de Tahir al-Sadafi: un itinéraire mystique au XIlIe siécle’, Al-Qantara xvi (1995), 
273-288. 

92 On the use of Muhyi’1-Din b. al-‘Arabi’s material see Addas, ‘Ibn ‘Arabi’ 43, 151, 
165-6, 197-8, 201-2, 206-7, 214, 223, 230, 233-4, 261 and 283-4, 264. 

3 Fatawa, ed. al-Mukhtar b. al-Tahir al-Talili (Beirut 1987) iii, 1624-29, no. 642. 

94 One of the arguments for the precedence of saints over scholars is that saints can 
perform miracles and therefore are superior to fugaha’. Ibn Rushd had previously established 
that such miracles do exist; see Fierro, “The polemic about karamat al-awliya’’ 239-242. 
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had the saints been given precedence over prophets, as that could be 
viewed as a way ‘to open the gate to rejection of Islamic law, seen as 
founded by Muhammad’.95 That the ulama were aware of this danger 
is shown by the fact that the Maliki al-Qadi “Iyad found it necessary 
to write a book which was to become one of the most influential 
works in Islamic societies: his al-Shifa’ bi-ta‘rif huquq al-Mustafa. 
The objective of this work was to defend the privileges of the 
Prophet and to establish clearly his rank with regard to competing 
figures of authority.96 The fugahda’ were fearful that Sufis would be 
channels for the penetration of the values and interests of the ‘little 
tradition’ into the ‘great tradition’. What we have here, therefore, is a 
scholarly debate over religious authority. The debate was about a 
book, al-Ghazali’s [hya’, that the vast majority of Muslims could not 
read, and that was being used convincingly to claim textual support 
for certain beliefs such as ‘ishq and practices such as sama‘. In 
Almohad times, al-Ghazali’s works were accepted,97 but reservations 
continued to be expressed.98 

As far as the rulers’ opposition to Sufism is concerned, the latter 
could have chosen to support those fuqaha’ who had Sufi inclina- 
tions, but the rulers were cautious in this regard, especially about the 
political use of Sufi doctrines (not only those of al-Ghazali, which 


Compare this to the references of Muhyi’l-Din b. al-‘Arabi to contemporaries (one of them a 
philosopher, another a traditionist) who denied the possibility of miracles: Addas, Ibn ‘Arabi 
93, 135-6; Muhyi’1-Din b. al-‘Arabi, Durra no. 8. 

95 Baldick, Mystical Islam, 40. On this issue see also M. Chodkiewicz, ‘La sainteté et les 
saints en islam’, in Le culte des saints dans le monde musulman (Paris 1995) 13-32. 

96 For example, ‘isma was an attribute of prophethood and in the sixth/twelfth century it 
was being attributed to the mahdi; see H. Kassis, ““Iyad’s doctrinal views and their impact on 
the Maghreb’, The Maghreb Review xiii (1988) 49-56. The portrayal of the Prophet in al- 
Andalus contains a marked tendency to stress his ascetic and even mystic behaviour; see 
Fierro, ‘The polemic about the karamat al-awliya?’242-5 

97 See Ibn Tumlis’ commentaries in Fierro, ‘Heresy in al-Andalus’, in S. Jayyusi (ed.) 
The Legacy of Muslim Spain (Leiden 1992) 895-908. A different interpretation of Ibn Tumlis’ 
text in Urvoy, ‘Le manuscrit ar. 1483 de l’Escurial’. 

98 Al-Fishtali (d. circa 660/1261) accepted the works by al-Muhasibi, but condemned the 
works of al-Qushayri and al-Ghazali, because doctrines of the latter on ‘il al-ghayb tended to 
lead people astray rather than educate them. For his part, al-Qabbab (d. 779/1377) said that 
Sufis of his age read the section of the [hya’ devoted to ‘ilm al-mukashafat and that he would 
like to see someone abridge the Jhya’ and eliminate that section and the numerous apocryphal 
hadiths it contained; see Nwyia, Ibn ‘Abbad 226. 

99 The Almoravid opposition to al-Ghazali is somewhat surprising when we think that a 
letter of his had been used in the process of legitimizing Almoravid rule: see J. Viguera, “Las 
cartas de al-Gazali y al-Turti8i al soberano almoravid Yisuf b. TaSufin’, Al-Andalus xlii 
(1977) 341-374. 
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were not particularly dangerous! ). Ibn al-“Arif’s doctrine concern- 
ing the ruler was one of submission, even cooperation, and not con- 
frontation, and we have seen that Ibn Barrajan’s imamate was a spi- 
ritual one. However, it is in their religious and social influence that 
the rationale for Ibn Barrajan’s and Ibn al-°Arif’s persecution should 
be sought, not in their writings which were never attacked or refuted 
(as far as we know), and which, in the case of Ibn al-°Arif’s work, 
contained only ‘mild’ Sufism.!0! There is no evidence that either of 
them tried to organize their followers in any way,!02 as Ibn Qasi did. 
Therefore, I take what late sources state to the effect that the Almo- 
ravid rulers feared that Ibn Barrajan and Ibn al-°Arif might start a re- 
bellion like that of Ibn Tiimart, to have been just that, a fear. Real 
danger was embodied in the person of Ibn Qasi and his short-lived 
imamate. Curiously enough, this danger the Almoravid ruler seems 
to have overlooked. 

The opposition of some fugahd’ to certain trends of Sufism 
deemed to be dangerous (again, not to Sufism per se) took the form 
of scholarly debate. Refutations were written, but only against al- 
Ghazali, not against Ibn al-°Arif or Ibn Barrajan.!03 Imitations of al- 
Ghazali’s [hya’ were also written, which indicates that the work 
itself was considered as catering for certain religious needs. At the 
same time, there was a recasting of the figure of the ‘alim with 
certain attributes of the Sufi. I see all this as an effort directed at 
making Sufism ‘complementary’ to figh and ‘ilm, and as an attempt 
to address some of the needs which were causing people to turn to 
new types of religious authority. This does not mean that all the be- 


100 See Guichard, Les musulmans de Valence 86, which shows how al-Ghazali’s 
doctrines were well adapted to Almoravid rule. I have not been able to consult M. Hogga, 
Orthodoxie, subversion et réforme en Islam. Gazali et les Seljiigides suivi de textes politiques 
de Gazali (Paris 1993). 

101 See B. Halff, ‘Le Mahasin al-mafalis d’Ibn al-“Arif et l’oeuvre du soufi hanbalite al- 
Ansari’, Revue des Etudes Islamiques xxxix (1971) 321-335. R. Bulliet’s comments on Ibn al- 
°Arif’s work in his Islam. The view from the edge (New York 1994) 170, are outdated (he does 
not seem to be aware of Halff’s study which has changed our understanding of the ‘originality’ 
of Ibn al-°Arif’s work, apart from the fact that Bulliet accepts certain ‘extremist’ passages as 
written by Ibn al-‘Arif, when they are an interpolation according to Asin Palacios). 

102 C. Addas, ‘Ibn ‘Arabi et al-Andalus’, JJ Jornadas de Cultura islamica. Aragon vive 
su historia. Teruel, 1988 (Madrid 1990) 91-100. Addas states that, while in the East there was 
a progressive structuring of Sufism, in Andalusi Sufism ‘la quéte de Dieu reste encore 
largement une entreprise purement individuelle, libre et souple’; ‘Ibn ‘Arabi’ 91. 

103 Actually, their works enjoyed a wide diffusion throughout the Islamic world as 
shown by the number of extant manuscripts in the case of Ibn Barrajan and by the number of 
references in the bibliographical dictionaries in the case of Ibn al-°Arif. 
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liefs and practices found in Sufi circles were accepted or incorpo- 
rated. The process involved fluidity, tension, an ongoing ‘orthodoxy- 
in-the-making’, to borrow Knysh’s expression.!04 The available evi- 
dence shows that, contrary to what has often been claimed and is still 
frequently repeated,!95 the Andalusi ulama were flexible, alert to 
new social demands and eager to avoid social conflict by adapting 
what could be adapted. What I perceive some of the ulama as trying 
to do is to avoid the emergence of an unbridgeable dichotomy be- 
tween figh and ‘acceptable’ tasawwuf.106 

The Sufis had various political attitudes: some cooperated with the 
established rulers or at least avoided confrontation, some confronted 
the rulers by word and some did so by action. This last position is 
represented by the case of [bn Qasi. According to Ibn Khaldin, he 
and his muridin failed because they lacked the support of an ethnic 
group. But one might also see their failure as due to the strength of 
the ‘ulamd?’ in al-Andalus and the latters’ ability to adapt. Part of 
Andalusi society reacted to Ibn Qasi’s rebellion against the Almo- 
ravids by investing the gadis with political and military power,!07 
thereby counteracting the ‘political’ Sufi with the faqih. 


By the end of the sixth/twelfth century, Sufism was well-established 
in al-Andalus. Well-known mystics such as Ibn al-Mar?’a (d. 
611/1215), Ibn Sab‘in (d. 669/1270), his pupil al-Shushtari (d. 
668/1269), and Abu Marwan al-Yuhanisi (d. 667/1268) thrived 
during the subsequent century. Al-Shushtari’s doctrines of philo- 
sophical Sufism were considered suspect,!08 and al-Yuhanisi was 


104 A. Knysh, ‘Orthodoxy and heresy in Medieval Islam: an essay in reassessment’, The 
Muslim World \xxxiii (1993) 48-67. 

105 For example, see Baldick, Mystical Islam 69-71: ‘What is known about Islamic 
Spain up to the early twelfth century is that there was an immense intolerance on the level of 
ideas: even the works of the sober Muhammad Ghazali were burnt.’ 

106 [bn Khaldin’s criticism of al-Ghazali was precisely that the latter did not prevent the 
emergence of such a dichotomy; on the contrary, he would have promoted it and, by promoting 
it, he would have opened the way for the creation of Sufi orders as independent and 
autonomous structures; see E. Chaumont, ‘Notes et commentaires’, Studia Islamica xiv (1986) 
151-7. 

107 See Fierro, ‘The gadi as ruler’. 

108 See A.W. al-Taftazani, ‘Al-Madrasa al-shiidhiyya fi’1-tasawwuf al-andalusi’, Revista 
del Instituto Egipcio de Estudios Islamicos xxiii (1985) 173-181. The author collects the 
arguments of the fuqaha’ against Ibn Sab‘in’s and al-Shushtari’s doctrines, including the 
accusation that Ibn Sab‘in did not feel obliged to follow the religious norms of the sharia. See 
also Fierro, ‘Mahdisme et eschatologie’ 62, for Ibn Sab‘in’s political doctrine which could 
have been considered dangerous. In the above article, I follow Massignon’s view on this issue: 
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among the first to engage in the much debated practice of celebrating 
the mawlid al-nabi.1°9 We also meet with Sufis such as the Sab‘ini 
Ibn Ahla (d. 645/1247) and al-Fazari (alive in 666/1267), who held 
political power for brief periods.!!0 Among the many Andalusis who 
emigrated in this period and later, we also find Sufis such as Ibn 
‘Ashir (d. 764/1362) and Ibn ‘Abbad al-Rundi (d. 792/1390). Both 
were representatives of a ‘moderate’ Sufism which opposed extreme 
doctrines involving hulul and ittihad, both renounced karamat and 
collaborated with the rulers.!1!1 One of their contemporaries who was 
active in al-Andalus was Ibn al-Khatib (d. 776/1374). This famous 
historian, poet and fagih, was also the author of a treatise on 
Sufism.!12 Another of their contemporaries was Abit’]-Barakat al- 
Balafigi (d. 771/1370), a descendant of the Sufi Ibn al-Hayj (d. 
616/1219).113 The change in standards of Sufi‘behaviour are illustra- 
ted by the specific observation that al-Balafiqi, unlike his ancestor, 
did not perform miracles. 

During the eighth/fourteenth century, Granada was a center of at- 
traction for Sufis from other regions of the Islamic world as far off as 
Persia.!!4 Many of the foreign Sufis were merchants such as the Tu- 
nisian al-Khalfawi al-Tamimi (d. 715/1315), who settled in Granada 
and devoted his life to the distribution of alms to the poor.!!5 Sufism 
and commerce were closely connected,!!6 and the network of 


that Ibn Sab‘in’s concept of muhaqqiq should be interpreted as ‘messianisme politique’. I wish 
to thank M. Chodkiewicz for pointing out to me his reservations concerning Massignon’s 
interpretation. 

109 See N.J.G. Kaptein, Muhammad’s Birthday Festival. Early history in the Central 
Muslim lands and development in the Muslim West until the 10th/16th century (Leiden 1993) 
139. 

110 Fierro, ‘Mahdisme et eschatologie’ 62. 

111 Nwyia, Ibn ‘Abbad xliii, 29, 47 (note 1 and cf. 67) 52, 99, 118 (note 2) 141, 153. As 
regards the renunciation of karamat, Ibn ‘Abbad himself told the story of a man who wanted to 
use Ibn “Abbad’s baraka to cure his daughter. The man lost both his daughter and his son 
(ibid. 163; see also 223-4). 

112 See de E. Santiago, ‘Jatibiana mistica I: El Kitab Rawdat al-Ta‘rif. Su tematica’, in 
Andalucia Islamica, Textos y Estudios 1 (1980) 105-122. 

113 See de la Puente, ‘La familia’ 340 and cf. 318-323 

114 See Ibn Battita, Rihla (Cairo 1383/1964) 11, 190; Spanish transl. S. Fanjul and F. 
Arbés (Madrid 1981) 765. 

115 See M.J. Rubiera, ‘Un aspecto de las relaciones entre la Ifriqiya Hafsi y la Granada 
Nasri: la presencia tunecina en las tariqat misticas granadinas’, Cahiers de Tunisie xxvi (1978) 
172, who points out that Granada was overpopulated (at least until the plague of 1348) due to 
the presence of Muslims coming from the territories conquered by the Christians. 

116 On Nasrid Granada as a center of international commerce see R. Arié, L’Espagne 
musulmane au temps des Nasrides (1232-1492) (Paris 1973) 360-3. 
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zawiyas and ribats which covered the territory of the Nasrid king- 
dom catered not only for the needs of merchants and travellers, but 
also for those of the local population. 

It is difficult to establish when Sufi tarigas as organized groups, 
owning property and regulating the succession of their leaders, came 
into being in al-Andalus.!!7 In any case, during the Nasrid period we 
Know of the existence of at least two tariqas. 

One of the two known tarigas was the Bani Sidi Bina fariga, 
which was active in the quarter of Albaicin in Granada.118 The 
founder of the order was considered to be Abi’ Ahmad Ja‘far b. °Abd 
Allah (d. 624/1227), who had been a pupil of Abt Madyan during 
his rihla to the East. Abi Ahmad returned to his village in the 
Guadalest valley (near Denia, in the east of al-Andalus) and founded 
a zawiya where he became shaykh al-muridin. After his death his 
tomb became a center for pilgrimage (ziyara). Around 650/1252, his 
family was forced to emigrate, fleeing the Christian advance. They 
settled in Granada where the founder of the tariga was said to have 
once come on visit and prayed. A zawiya was founded!!9 financed 
with the money the family had managed to take with them, as well as 
money given to them by followers of the tariga. The leadership of 
the fariqa seems to have been transmitted within the family. One of 
the leaders (d. 765/1364) succeeded the previous head of the tariga, 
who was a relative, and was elected to direct the prayers and deliver 
the khutba. He presided over the Sufi life of the tariga and managed 
its legal affairs under the supervision of the qadi of Granada. In- 
formation about the teachings and nituals of the tariga is limited. We 
know, however, that its members were considered to be Shadhilis, 
that they recited poems of al-Hallaj, were endowed with a sense of 
‘asabiyya and blindly obeyed their shaykh (taqlid), to whom they 
were bound by an oath. They covered their faces with veils, hated the 
sound of the flute called shabbaba,!29 and performed dhikr with 


117 [Ip this connection see M.Kh. Masud, Islamic Legal Philosophy. A Study of Abi 
Ishaq al-Shatibit’s Life and Thought (Islamabad 1977) 60-1. 

See E. Lévi-Provengal, ‘Le voyage d’Ibn Battiita dans le royaume de Grenade’, in 
Mélanges W. Marcais (Paris 1950) 217; J. Bosch Vila, ‘Nota de toponimia para la historia de 
especially M.I. Calero Secall, ‘Los Bani Sid Bina’, Sharg al-Andalus iv (1987) 35-44. 

119 See L. Massignon, ‘Documents sur certains wagf-s des lieux saints de |’Islam’, 
Revue des Etudes Islamiques xix (1951) 86. 

120 Ghalib b. Sid Bina (653-733/1255-1332) wrote a tract on this question: Ta°lif fi 
tahrim sama‘ al-yara‘a al-musamma bi’l-shabbaba. 
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dances which induced ecstasy. The members of the fariga were 
mostly artisans, peddlers and weavers, but included vagrants and 
mendicants as well. Good relations existed between the tariqa and 
the Nasrid rulers,!2! as evidenced by the fact that members of the 
tariga went to the Alhambra palace to perform some of their 
mystical practices at the invitation of the ruler who wished to benefit 
from the baraka of the rite. 122 

The second tariga was that of al-Sahili (d. 735/1335),!23 who re- 
commended prayer as a means of escaping from difficult situations 
and who experienced visions of Muhammad. After al-Sahili’s death, 
his pupils sought out his son who was living in the Maghreb and 
asked him to succeed his father as shaykh al-muridin and gave him 
an enormous amount of money. The son, Abt °Abd Allah al-Sahili 
al-Mu‘ammam, honoured their request and returned to Malaga 
where he founded the first madrasa in al-Andalus!24 and established 
a wagf for its maintenance. 125 

The surviving documentation on the pious endowments (waqf/ 
hubs) of the rawabit and the mosques in Granada!26 shows that the 
founders of the tarigas benefited from the institution. Wagf was re- 
sorted to as one of the ways to preserve wealth within a family and 
Keep property from being confiscated. 127 


121 See Arié, L’Espagne musulmane 420-3. 

122 See Rubiera, ‘Un aspecto’ 167, where he quotes Lévi-Provengal. 

123 See Kahhala, Mu‘jam viii, 275; see also M. Charouiti Hasnaoui, ‘Una familia de 
juristas en los siglos XIV y XV: los Bani ‘Asim de Granada’, Estudios onomdstico- 
biogrdficos de al-Andalus, ed. M. Marin (Madrid 1994) vi, 180. On this tariga see I. Colero 
Secall and V. Martinez Enamorado, Mdlaga, ciudad de al-Andalus (Malaga 1995) 238-243. 

124 On the first madrasas to appear in the Maghreb, see M. Shatzmiller, ‘Les premiers 
Mérinides et le milieu religieux de Fes: l’introduction des médresas’, Studia Islamica xliii 
(1976) 109-118. The reason why the Merinids introduced madrasas was that they wished to 
create new cadres of scholars devoted to them and to reduce the teaching at the mosques which 
they could not control. In the case of al-Andalus the reason seems to have been just the 
opposite. See also J. Sams6, Las ciencias de los antiguos en al-Andalus (Madrid 1992) 394-9 
for the motives behind the foundation of a madrasa by the Nasrid king. 

125 See Rubiera, op. cit., and Colero Secall/Martinez Enamorado, Malaga 247-250. 
Rubiera’s information contradicts what G. Makdisi states in “The madrasa in Spain: some 
remarks’, Revue de l’Orient Musulman et de la Méditerranée xv-xvi (1973) 153-8 (Makdisi 
seems not to have been aware of Rubiera’s article). Cf. Masud, Islamic Legal Philosophy 55 
(in his view the establishment of madrasas led to a loss of control on the part of the ‘ulama?’ 
and fugaha’ over intellectual movements, and their resistance to mysticism became more 
relaxed). 

126 See M.C. Villanueva Rico, Habices de las mezquitas de la ciudad de Granada y sus 
alquerias (Madrid 1961). 

127 See Rubiera, ‘Un aspecto’ 169. Cf. Makdisi’s article (quoted in note 125) 155-6, 
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The Sufi tarigas were associated with certain religious celebrations 
and practices, for example, the celebration of the mawlid al-nabi, 
both at court!28 and in their lodges (rawabit).!129 The performance of 
dhikr and sama‘ sometimes led to ecstatic experiences. There is 
evidence that jurists attended gatherings where these rituals took 
place. At this period in al-Andalus, many of the urban élites vene- 
rated saints and Sufi shaykhs just as much as illiterate country people 
did. 

Opposition to Sufi groups in the Nasrid period revolved around 
three main issues: particular contested practices, the question of re- 
ligious authority, and the economic implications of the z@wiyas and 
ribats for the wider society. 130 

Some Sufi practices were condemned by the fuqaha’ as well as by 
the Sufis themselves, and a wide range of attitudes existed concern- 
ing these controversial subjects. Some condemned the celebration of 
the mawlid,!3! others censored certain practices, such as singing and 
falling into a trance, introduced into a festival which in itself they 
considered to be a ‘good innovation’. This latter censorship has 
come down to us in recorded fatwas.!32 These fatwas show that the 
condemnation of such practices was closely connected with financial 
issues. In fact, legal advice is sought in cases when money, left as 
legacies and pious endowments, was used for Sufi celebrations and 
diverted from the lawful heirs or from use for the poor.!33 Other fat- 
was concern dhikr, sama‘ and recitation practiced by groups of 


where he states that in al-Andalus scarce use was made of the wagf institution, because Maliki 
law prohibits the founder from appointing himself as trustee of the wagdf. 

128 See Kaptein, Mukammad’s Birthday Festival 132-3. 

129 See Arié, L’Espagne musulmane 422-3; C. Villanueva, ‘Rabitas granadinas’, 
Misceldnea de Estudios Arabes y Hebraicos iii (1954) 79-86. 

130 They have already been pointed out by Masud, [slamic Legal Philosophy 62-3. 

131 This opposition may also have led to the end of such celebrations at the court. See 
Kaptein, Muhammaa’s Birthday Festival 138, where it is pointed out that there is no evidence 
for the celebration of the mawlid after the beginning of the second reign of Muhammad V, 
although the mystics probably continued the celebration (the moriscos celebrated the mawlid; 
Kaptein, op. cit. 139). 

132 We have an abundance of fatwas related to Sufi matters from the eighth/fourteenth 
century. It is interesting to compare this situation with that of previous centuries. In the 
collections of fatwas of Ibn Sahl and al-Sha‘bi (fifth/eleventh century) there is no mention of 
Sufis, and the same can be said about the compilations by al-Qadi “Iyad (although cf. H. al- 
Waragli, ‘Fatawa gharnatiyya fi’l-hawadith wa’l-bida®’, in Yaqitat al-Andalus. Dirdsdt fi’l- 
turath al-andalusi [Beirut 1994] 174-5, for a report from Malik b. Anas concerning a group of 
Sufis transmitted by ‘Iyad). It is with Ibn Rushd (fifth-sixth/eleventh-twelfth century) that Sufi 
matters start to be discussed in fatwas collections. 

133 See Kaptein, op. cit. 135. 
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mystics and followers of Sufi shaykhs (tawa’if min al-fugara’ wa- 
atba‘ shuyikh al-sifiyya) and which induced states of ecstasy. Some- 
times it was argued that the presence of fugaha’ attending such 
gatherings legitimized ritual practices. Aspects of ritual practice 
were dealt with by the Sufi jurist Abi’l-Barakat al-Balafiqi 
(mentioned above), and the jurists Ibn Lubb (d. 782/1380) and al- 
Shatibi (d. 790/1388).134 One of the fears current among the fuqaha’ 
was that such practices might eventually come to replace the rituals 
prescribed by religious law. According to al-Shatibi, replacing the 
prescribed rituals this way would constitute infidelity (kufr) and de- 
served to be punished with the death penalty.!35 Al-Shatibi, like 
other authors of treatises against innovations (bid‘a),136 was not 
against Sufism per se. They argued against certain innovations attri- 
buted to the influence of the ahl al-kitab, and against practices lack- 
ing precedent and constituting a danger to, or contravening, the sha- 
ria. It was not always clear where to draw the line, as illustrated by 
the case of the mawlid celebrations, which in the end commanded 
almost universal acceptance notwithstanding acknowledgement of its 
bid‘a status. 137 

The Sufism of the tarigas demanded complete obedience to the 
shaykh, the one who possessed and conferred access to God. This 
submission could undermine the religious authority of the fugaha’, 
whose access to the Divine will was not a personal one, but mediated 
by the revealed law. Between 774/1372 and 776/1374, Andalusi 
‘ulama’ discussed whether the muridiin needed a spiritual master or 


134 See al-Wansharisi, al-Mi‘yar al-mu‘rib, i-xiii (Rabat 1401/1981) xi, 35-46, and the 
studies by J. Lopez Ortiz, ‘Fatwas granadinas de los siglos XIV y XV’, Al-Andalus vi (1941) 
73-127; Nwyia, Ibn ‘Abbdd xxxii, xxxiv; Masud, op. cit. 122-5; and al-Waragli (some of them 
have used sources other than the Mi‘yar). On the position of Abu’1-Barakat al-Balafiqi, see de 
la Puente, ‘La familia’ 338 (quoting S. Gibert). 

135 AJ-Shatibi also dealt with the case of Sufis who made their own interpretation of the 
Koran, claiming that commands about worship were metaphoric, that direct knowledge of God 
was possible and that books did not provide true knowledge. In al-Shatibi’s view those who 
held these beliefs were kuffar who should be sentenced to death: see Masud, op. cit., 120-1, 
where he quotes the Mi‘yar. 

136 Such as Ibn al-Hajj, al-Turkumani, [bn al-Jawzi, Ibn Taymiyya; see M. Fierro, ‘The 
treatises against innovations (kutub al-bida‘)’, Der Islam 1xix (1992) 204-46. 

137 Gramsci has proposed that rule by the ‘elite’ over lower (‘subaltern’) groups was 
maintained through the latter’s acceptance of the former’s culture, something which was 
facilitated by ‘elite culture’ itself ‘assimilating’ elements of ‘popular culture’ itself in order to 
be more persuasive: P. Biller, ‘Heresy and literacy: earlier history of the theme’, in P. Biller 
and A. Hudson (eds.) Heresy and Literacy, 1000-1530 (Cambridge 1994) 1-18. 
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could learn from books.!38 This was clearly a discussion about the 
loci and nature of religious authority. The discussion was limited to 
scholarly debate and does not seem to have led to any intervention 
on the part of the ruler. 

Denunciations of Sufi lodges as being a burden on society and as 
encouraging idleness emerge in the eighth/fourteenth century. Pious 
endowments were established on behalf of the lodges, which also re- 
ceived other kinds of donations. Besides the devotees of the tariqas, 
travellers as well as the poor were also attracted to these establish- 
ments. In the case of the Banu Sidi Bina tariqa, the leader of the or- 
der was in charge of the religious and economic affairs of the 
zawiya, even though he was under the supervision of the judge of 
Granada.!39 Recent archaeological research has shown how ribats 
and other religious buildings punctuated the landscape throughout 
most parts of the Granadan kingdom,!49 especially in the country- 
side. The buildings are of different types, some situated on top of 
heights overlooking cultivated fields and villages. Those (individuals 
or communities) who used the religious buildings were not able to 
provide for their own sustenance. This means that their food must 
have come from the near-by villages. What is interesting is that the 
lands immediately surrounding zawiyas and ribats could have been 
cultivated, but were not. Thus, the economic relationship between 
the religious building and the village was premeditated, implying a 
specialization of functions. 

Denunciations of the Sufi lodges claim that the institutions were 
encouraging idleness, since many of their occupants abandoned all 
wordly pursuits and lived from the resources accruing to their lodge. 
The at least partial economic dependence of lodges on villages in- 


138 See Nwyia, Ibn ‘Abbad x\viii-liv; M. Mahdi, ‘The Book and the Master as Poles of 
Cultural Change of Islam’, in S. Vryonis, Jr. (ed.), [slam and Cultural Change in the Middle 
Ages (Wiesbaden 1975) 3-15; Masud, op. cit. 107-8 (they are basically following the Mi‘yar 
xii 293-307). Ibn Khaldiin wrote a tract on this question: Shifa’ al-sa’il li-tahdhib al-masa?il, 
ed. Muhammad b. Tawit al-Tanji (Istanbul 1958); ed. P. Ignace ‘Abdo Khalifé (Beirut 1959); 
La Voie et la Loi ou le Maitre et le Juriste, transl. R. Pérez (Paris 1991). Pérez’s translation 
was reviewed by M. Garcia-Arenal in Al-Qantara xiv (1993) 512-4. 

139 Cf. Masud, op. cit. 63 (‘Fugaha° were appointed for the supervision of the expenses 
of such donations, although the supervision and maintenance of such properties was left to the 
shaykh of the zawiya and his associates’). 

140 See the study by J. Rodriguez Lopez & L. Cara Barrionuevo, ‘El fenémeno mistico- 
religioso rural en los tiltimos siglos del Islam andalusi: introduccidn al estudio arqueoldgico de 
las rabitas alpujarrefias’, in Almeria entre culturas (siglos XIII-XVI). Actas del Coloquio 
(Almeria, 19-21 de abril 1990) (Almeria 1990) 227-254. 
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creased the economic burden of the peasants which eventually 
caused the latter to complain.!41 Complaints of this kind by the in- 
habitants of a village about a group of Sufis are most strikingly re- 
flected in a fatwa by al-Haffar (d. 811/1408), who states that they: 

‘,..are more dangerous for Islam than the infidels... They have no virtue... None of them 
knows how to clean himself or to make ablution... In the name of religion they only know how 
to sing, to utter nonsensical statements and to encroach upon other’s property unlawfully... 
What made this band of people adopt this way of life which is so dangerous for the religion? 
Was it that they needed things basic for the human being, food, drink, clothing and such things, 
and they did not know any trade or craft to live from? Or if they knew a trade, did they find it 
hard to toil to earn their livelihood? ... The devil seduced them and suggested to them this path 
which was full of fun and pleasure. They confuse the ignorant with the practice of dhikr... 
wearing patched clothes... as these were the signs of the virtuous people of this path... A 
certain scholar said that the people in a city must be like the parts of the body. As every part of 
the body has a particular use and none of them is futile... so are the inhabitants of a city. The 
soldiers guard the city, the fugaha’ and judges protect the law... and also teach it... Therefore 
one who is of no use in a city whereas he is capable of being so... must be expelled from the 
city. A philosopher (hakim) taught his disciples to be like bees in a beehive... they do not let 
any idle member stay there. They would drive it out of the hive, because it would cramp their 
space, would use their honey and would spread idleness, and abandonment of trades... It is in- 
cumbent upon whoever can do so to restrain this people who are like a gangrenous sore in the 
side of religion. He must obstruct the way to this group for those who are inclined towards it. 
He must expel them from these places. (If he does so) he is a warrior of faith (*ujahid) in this 
respect’. 142 

The economic reasons behind the opposition to certain groups of 
Sufis and their practices alluded to in al-Haffar’s fatwa do not need 
any comment. However, we have also seen that the urban tariqas 
and certain Sufis active in the towns had a ‘good’ social function as 
distributors of alms and caterers for the material and spiritual needs 
of the urban poor. The tarigas also supported commerce, crucial in 
the economy of Nasrid Granada. In any case, what 1s clear is that by 
the eighth/fourteenth century, Sufism was influencing not only the 
religious, social and political spheres, but the economic sphere as 
well. Thus, Sufism came to pervade all levels of Andalusi society 
and substantially contributed to the complexity of its fabric. The Sufi 
practices on which the debate focused were not discontinued: in fact, 


141 See Masud, op. cit., 63-4. See also Rodriguez Maiias, ‘Encore sur la controverse 
entre soufis et juristes au Moyen Age: critique des mécanismes de financement des confréries 
soufies’ , Arabica xliii (1996) 406-421. 

142 Masud, op. cit., 64-5; see also Nwyia, Ibn ‘Abbad xxxii-xxxiii; and a shortened 
version in Mi‘ydr xi, 42. 
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many of them are known to have continued among mudéjares and 
moriscos. 

From the sixth/twelfth century onwards we have examples of Sufis 
acting as social mediators. At the end of the fourteenth century, 
however, we find members of the productive sectors of society re- 
sorting to the fugaha’ to solve their conflicts with unproductive 
Sufis. Thus, when Sufism became part of the economic structure of 
society, the fagih was needed to guard against and regulate its 
abuses. 


In spite of their conflicts, ulama and Sufis in al-Andalus were seen 
by Muslim society at large as legitimate ritual figures.!43 The Sufis 
increased their influence on society through different means: reli- 
gious practices and beliefs; spiritual authority which led them to be- 
come communal leaders, solving personal and collective problems in 
the community; and economic power. Muslims resorted to Sufis 
against fuqaha’ and to fugaha’ against Sufis, according to their 
particular needs. 

The fugqaha’ often resorted to scholarly means when they took 
issue with the Sufis: debate in the form of refutations or emulations, 
and exclusion of certain Sufi works from the curriculum of the 
‘ulama’. Occasionally recourse was taken to the burning of books 
which implied having the ruler’s support. Such courses of action did 
not impede a gradual fusion of Sufis and fugaha’.144 Any presenta- 
tion of Sufis and fuqahda’ as incompatible, and as constituting a 
dichotomy in Muslim society is apparently erroneous as a generali- 
zation and based on a narrow view promoted by certain tendentious 
authors (both Sufis and fugaha’). This purely oppositional view can 
easily be counteracted by means of numerous contemporary 
examples to the contrary. Where such presentations occur, they 
should be seen as grounded in polemic or determined by the fact that 
persons who combined the credentials of a Sufi and an °Glim were 
still rare in the period when the author in question was writing. 

The fugaha’ rarely turned to the ruler for intervention against the 


143 See H. Touati, Entre Dieu et les hommes. Lettrés, saints et sorciers au Maghreb (17e 
siécle) (Paris 1994) 270, where he quotes P. Bourdieu, ‘Genése et structure du champ 
religieux’, Revue francaise de sociologie xii (1971) 295-334, 320, to the effect that their basic 
conflict arose through competition over the ‘pouvoir de modifier durablement les 
représentations et les pratiques des laics’. 

This aspect is dealt with by H. Munson, Jr., Religion and Power in Morocco (New 
Haven/London 1993), 83, 81, discussing E. Gellner, Muslim Society (New York 1981). 
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Sufis. When rulers did intervene, their action was prompted by fear 
of social and political upheaval and was most likely to happen at 
times when they were facing problems of legitimation. The existence 
of mystics claiming access to prophecy and establishing the bounda- 
ries of their community could not be tolerated by the Andalusi 
Umayyad caliphs, because it undermined their legitimacy, based on 
genealogy and on a set of doctrines embedded in Malikism. By the 
time of the Almoravids, and contrary to received opinion, both Sufis 
and fugqaha’ were accepted as channels to God. If at the end of their 
rule the Almoravids persecuted the most important Sufis of the time, 
that was because by then they felt they were under threat from the 
Almohads in their Moroccan power base, and because some Sufis, 
such as Ibn Qasi, were preparing a political take-over. Ibn Qasi’s 
conviction that prophecy should be revitalized by sanctity and that 
the ruler should be a Sufi was opposed by most sectors of the popu- 
lation of the Andalusi towns. Those sectors were by then also against 
the Almoravids, but preferred to be ruled by their judges. Ibn Qasi’s 
experiment (i.e. that the ruler’s legitimacy should be based on his 
sanctity) was a bold one, as was the solution of the ‘judges’ that 
counteracted it. The judges’ rebellion was not so much against the 
Almoravids as against the possibility of having a Sufi as political 
leader of the community with all the dangers that the charismatic 
leadership of the Sufi or the saint presented to the figure of the 
Prophet, whose charismatic leadership had become routinized in 
traditional norms interpreted by the fugaha’. This was the borderline 
that the fugaha’, for all their assimilation of Sufism, and most Sufis 
as well, avoided crossing. !45 


145 This paper was written during my stay (1994-5) at the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, as a Herodotus Fellow. 
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One of the oldest stereotypes in Islamic Studies is that of the eternal 
conflict between scholar and Sufi, legist and mystic, doctor and 
saint, or sharia and hagiqa. Like all stereotypes, this image persists 
because it contains at least a modicum of truth. There is no doubt 
that a significant difference exists between scriptural literalism at 
one extreme and the illuminationism of a Shihab al-Din al- 
Suhrawardi (d. 587/1191) or the Neoplatonism of an Ibn Sab‘“in (d. 
669/1270) at the other. Furthermore, it 1s the legitimate task of the 
ulama, as guardians of normative Islam, to establish a clearly demar- 
cated community of belief by maintaining common standards of 
doctrine and practice. Mystics, on the other hand, seek to “push the 
envelope” of these boundaries by appealing to a higher truth that 
transcends such limitations. 

Yet despite these differences, one can always find instances of 
agreement between legists and Sufis. This was certainly the case in 
the Maghrib, where a juridically-minded “censor of the Sufis” 
(muhtasib al-siifiyya) such as the Shadhili master Ahmad Zarruq (d. 
899/1493) could assert: 

‘There is no Sufism except through figh, because God’s exoteric laws (ahkam Allah al- 
zahira) can only be known through it; and there is no figh but through Sufism, for praxis 
(Samal) is only carried out through truthfulness (sidq) and an orientation toward the divine 
(tawajjuh)’. I 

One can also find works of Maliki dogma, such as the Risdla of 
Ibn Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani (d. 386/996), which contain such ap- 
parently “Sufistic” statements as: 

‘God, may He be glorified, has created heaven as an eternal resting place for His awliva’, 


whom He honors with the light of His noble countenance’.2 


1 Ahmad Zarriig, Qawda’id al-tasawwuf, ed. Muhammad Zuhri al-Najjar and ‘Ali 
Mu‘bid Firghali (Beirut 1992) 8. 

See Abii Muhammad b. Abi Zayd al-Qayrawani, Matn al-Risdla (Rabat 1984) 12. 

Zarrig, Qawa‘id al-tasawwuf 8, also cites the following saying of Malik b. Anas (d. 179/795): 

‘He who practices Sufism without figh is a heretic; he who practices figh without Sufism is 
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Does the appearance of the word awliyd’ in Ibn Abi Zayd’s Risdla 
necessarily mean that this Maliki jurist from Fatimid Ifriqiya ap- 
proved of either Sufism or the Sufi definition of sainthood? Not at 
all. In fact, it has long been known that Ibn Abi Zayd was so op- 
posed to esoterism that he rejected even the possibility of post-Pro- 
phetic miracles (karam4t).3 It 1s true that he accepted the juridical 
validity (jJawGz) of the awliya’ Allah, but only because the term was 
used in the Koran. His acknowledgement of the wali in principle did 
not imply that he thought of the wali as a Sufi saint. 

When used in the Koran, the term wali signifies “manager,” “guar- 
dian,” “protector,” or “intercessor” — not “holy man’’.4 The same 
ideas of management, guardianship, and protection also apply to the 
word walaya, which is used twice in the Holy Book and 1s often 
cited by modern scholars as the “correct” Islamic term for saint- 
hood.5 When the Koran says: ‘Verily for the awliya’of Allah there is 
no fear, nor shall they grieve’ (10/62), there is no a priori reason for 
an exoterist like Ibn Abi Zayd to think of a Sufi saint. Rather, he was 
more likely to think of the wali as a person very much like himself 
— a scholar whose piety and knowledge has given him trusteeship 
over the Muslim community. As a judge or a mufti the wali manages 
the people’s affairs; by censoring or validating their behavior he 
guards their souls and protects them from error; by acting in his po- 
litical capacity as one of “those who loosen and bind” (ahi al-hall 
wa’l-‘aqd), he functions as the people’s intercessor or representative. 

It will be contended in this article that the issue of interpretive 
authority lies at the heart of the tension between the legist (fagih) 
and the Sufi (fagir) in Muslim society. As critical theory has de- 
monstrated, the definitions given to contested terms and concepts are 
more dependent on the politics of discourse than on the rules of lexi- 


unrighteous; but he who combines them both has attained certainty’ (nan tasawwafa wa-laim 
yatafaqqah fa-qad tazandaqa, wa-man tafaqqaha wa-lam yatasawwaf fa-qad tafassaqa, wa- 
man jama‘a baynahuma fa-qad tahaqqaqa). 

See Maribel Fierro, ‘The Polemic About the Kardmat al-Awliyad’? and the 
Development of Sufism in al-Andalus (Fourth/Tenth— Fifth/Eleventh Centuries)’, Bulletin of 
the School of Oriental and African Studies |v (1992) 238. For a refutation of Ibn Abi Zayd’s 
rejection of miracles see Ahmad b. Yahya al-Wansharisi (d. 914/1508), al-Mi‘yar al-mu‘rib 
wa’l-jami® al-mughrib ‘an fatawi ahl Ifriqiya wa’l-Andalus wa’l-Maghrib, ed. Muhammad 
Hajji et. al. (Rabat 1981) xi, 248-252. 

4 See, for example, Koran 9/107; 9/74, and 32/4. See also, Edward William Lane, An 
Arabic-English Lexicon (Cambridge, reprint 1984) i1, 3060. 

5 Koran 8/72 and 18/44. See also, the discussion of this term in Michel Chodkiewicz, 
Le Sceau des saints: Prophétie et sainteté dans la doctrine d’Ibn Arabi (Paris 1986) 29-39. 
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cography. By denying the possibility of mutual accountability and 
relying instead on exclusivistic definitions of important terms, both 
exoterists and esoterists stake out artificial positions that in the end 
paradoxically depend on each other for validation.6 When the mys- 
tic’s definition of what the wali is depends on what the jurist’s de- 
finition of the wali is not (and vice-versa), the result becomes what 
Michel Foucault has termed a “discursive formation”— a rhetorical 
construct in which the living man of God is obscured by a forest of 
tropes.’ This new figure, who is constructed for his audience through 
the rhetoric of sacred biography and Sufi theoretical treatises, is 
more of an @uvre, or product of the discursive environment, than a 
real human being. Consequently, his career is “read” according to the 
epistemologies that inform each perspective — either the juridical or 
the mystical.’ Thus, if the modern historian of Islam wants to de- 
construct the polemics about sainthood and Sufism in a particular 
context, he must first identify the “enunciative modalities” of the 
situation: Who is doing the speaking? What gives him the nght to do 
so? Who bestows authority on the speaker? Where is the institutional 
locus from which he speaks? What is the epistemological field of 
discourse??? 

In Morocco, the dispute over sainthood, Sufism, and the role of the 
Spiritual master was largely a product of the Marinid era (669- 
869/1268-1465), a span of two centuries that is roughly contempo- 
raneous with the Mamluk period of Egyptian history. Contemporary 
historians tend to view this era as a time of gilded decadence, in 
which the spirit of innovation that characterized early Almohadism 
was replaced by a traditionalism that was tailored to the needs of the 
Bant Marin clan of Zanata Berbers who ruled Morocco from their 
capital at Fez.!9 In the fertile lowland regions that French colonists 
would later describe as le Maroc utile, a tribal mafia of Berber war- 


6 This view of accountability is derived from Jiirgen Habermas’ model of 
communicative reason. See David Couzens Hoy and Thomas McCarthy, Critical Theory 
(Oxford and Cambridge, Mass. 1994) 74-93. See also, Jiirgen Habermas, The Theory of 
Communicative Action, trans. Thomas McCarthy (Boston 1984); see also ftn. 44. 

7 Michel Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge, trans. A. M. Sheridan Smith (New 
York 1972) 38. See also, Hayden White, Tropics of Discourse: Essays in Cultural Criticism 
(Baltimore 1978). 

8 Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge 15 note 2, 23-24. 

9 Ibid. 50-55. See also, Paul Ricoeur, Oneself As Another, transl. Kathleen Blamey 
(Chicago 1992) 16-23. 

0 See, for example, Abdallah Laroui, The History of the Maghrib: An Interpretive 
Essay, trans. Ralph Manheim (Princeton 1977) 102. 
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riors (the shaykhs of the Bant' Marin) regarded nearly everything of 
value — land, tax revenues, and political influence — as alienable 
and concessible. According to the Moroccan historian Mohamed 
Kably, this spoils system was maintained by an alliance of conve- 
nience among three mutually dependent interest groups: Zanata tri- 
bal segments related by kinship to the Bani Marin ruling family, 
collectivities of Arab and Berber “associates” whose loyalty was en- 
sured through marriage or the prospect of legalized plunder, and 
what Kably calls the “sedative” participation of the ulama and the 
mercantile elites.!! In his view, the corrosive effects of this system 
caused the sharia to lose its vitality while the rise of rural Sufism 
eroded much of the authority that urban religious institutions still 
commanded. !2 

The intellectual ethos of this period was formed in what another 
Moroccan historian, Muhammad al-Manini, has termed the “First 
Marinid Age”— an era that spanned six decades from 667/1268 to 
731/1330.13 To urban scholars this was a time of peril for both Islam 
as a whole and for the Maghrib in particular. In 656/1258 came word 
of the conquest of Baghdad by the Ilkhan Hiilagii and the execution 
of the ‘Abbasid caliph al-Musta‘sim. Compounding this calamity 
were the depredations of Castilian and Aragonese armies in al- 
Andalus, which raided at will throughout Muslim Spain as the Al- 
mohad state unraveled. These attacks struck Morocco itself in 
659/1260, when Castilian raiders sacked and burned the city of Salé, 
taking more than 3,000 women and children captive. !4 

As the raid on Salé demonstrated, the western Maghrib was parti- 
cularly isolated, and its inhabitants lived in constant fear for the 
future. The fagih Muhammad al-‘Abdari al-Tilimsani, who per- 
formed the hajj in 688/1289, reports in his Rihla that the hinterlands 
of Tlemcen in western Algeria were so overrun by Arab pastoralists 
that pilgrims had to pay protection fees and journey with an armed 


11 Mohamed Kably, Société, pouvoir, et religion au Maroc a la fin du Moyen-Age (Paris 
1986) 222. 

12 Tbid. 223. Kably’s views are based on the theories of Alfred Bel, La Religion 
musulmane en Berbérie. Esquisse d'histoire et de sociologie religieuses (Paris 1938). See also, 
Jamil M. Abun-Nasr, A History of the Maghrib in the Islamic Period (Cambridge 1987) 102; 
and Laroui, The History of the Maghrib 212-215. 

13 Muhammad al-Manini, ‘Madkhal ila ta°rikh al-fikr al-islami fi ’1-‘asr al-Marini al- 
awwal’, in idem, Waraqat ‘an al-hadara al-maghribivya fi ‘asr Bant Marin (Rabat 1979) 192- 
211. 

14 Kably, Société, pouvoir, et religion 55-57. 
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escort if they wanted to reach the central Maghrib unharmed. Further 
to the east, the disruption of seaborne commerce by Christian cor- 
sairs and bedouin raids on overland caravans had reduced formerly 
prosperous trading centers, such as Bijaya, to mere shadows of what 
they had been only fifty years before. !5 

To make matters worse, Berber nativism and antinomianism were 
common in the mountains of the Far Maghrib. In the Imi-n-Tanit 
region southwest of Marrakesh, the independent emirate of 
Saksyiiwa provided a refuge for Abii Zayd Ibn “Umar al-Murtada (d. 
712/1313), the lone survivior of the Almohad ruling family.!6 The 
most famous ruler of Saksytwa, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Wahid al- 
Saksyiiwi (d. 762/1360-1), was suspected by the ulama of dabbling 
in philosophy, alchemy, and other types of esoterism. Most scan- 
dalous to his juridical opponents was the rumor that he held gather- 
ings with Jewish rabbis, from whom he learned the arts of magic and 
divination. !7 

The Berber rulers, or igelliden, of Saksyiiwa were not alone in 
contesting the authority of either Malikism or the Marinid state. Near 
the Tizi-n-Test pass that linked the High Atlas mountains with the 
Sus valley, the Masmida tribes of Tinmal continued to honor the 
memory of the Almohad mahdi Ibn Tiimart (d. 522/1128). Calls fora 
mahdist revival continued in this region throughout the Marinid pe- 
riod. The doctrines of this post-Almohad messianism were dissemi- 
nated by wandering preachers known as ‘AkGkiza (staff-bearers), so 
named for the walking-stick (“ukkdz) that they carried on their jour- 
neys. According to the Algerian legist Ahmad b. Yahya al- 
Wansharisi (d. 914/1508), these Berber missionaries claimed that the 
Almohad doctrine of tawhid was incumbent on every Muslim, that 
eating the food of Malikis or praying in their company was a major 
sin (kabira), and that one need not bathe after performing sexual in- 
tercourse. !8 

Also worrisome to the Maliki ulama were outbreaks of messianic 
Shiism in al-Andalus and Morocco.!9 In 666/1267-8, an Andalusian 


IS See ‘Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad al-‘Abdari, Rihlat al-‘Abdari, ed. Muhammad al- 
Fasi (Rabat 1968) 9, 11, 26-27, 64. 

16 al-Maniini, ‘Madkhal’ 196-197. 

17 Ibid. 196. 

18° Muhammad al-Manini, ‘al-Tayyarat al-fikriyya fi ’l-Maghrib al-Marini’, in id., 
Waraqat 246-247. 

19 See M.A. Makki, ‘al-Tashayyu‘ fi’l-Andalus’, Revista del Instituto Egipcio de 
Estudios Isldmicos (1954) 93-149. 
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named Ibrahim al-Fazari proclaimed the millenium at Malaga. In 
time, al-Fazari rose in his pretensions from the rank of walt Allah to 
that of al-Muntazar (The Expected One), and ended his life claiming 
to be a prophet with a new revelation.2° By the time his revolt col- 
lapsed, large numbers of Maliki ulama in southern Spain had been 
imprisoned, tortured, or killed by his followers. Two decades later, 
in 686/1287, a Berber called al-Hajj al-“Abbas b. Salih from the al- 
Sanhaja al-Saghir tribe in the Moroccan Rif arose and proclaimed 
himself the “Messenger of the Fatimi’ (Rasil al-Fatimi). His rebel- 
lion caused widespread destruction in northern Morocco and suc- 
ceeded in capturing the port of Badis before being put down by Ma- 
rinid troops.2! 

To counteract the intellectual decline that these movements au- 
gured, the ulama of the Marinid period relied on abridgments 
(mukhtasarat) as a means of popularizing the study of grammar, 
theology, and figh.22 First brought to Morocco at the beginring of 
the fourteenth century by scholars from the Siis, these works formed 
the basis of the curriculum in semi-independent city-states such as 
Sabta and Badis on the Mediterranean coast and in ribats such as 
Tit-n-Fitr and Asafi along the Atlantic littoral.23 Although they were 
introduced in order to raise the level of knowledge in general, the 
practice of using mukhtasarat was denounced by the noted Sufi poet 
and mathematician Ibn al-Banna?’ al-Marrakushi (d. 721/1321), who 
feared that an over-reliance on abridged texts would lead to a lessen- 
ing of intellectual standards.24 

Despite Ibn al-Banna°’s objections, the use of abridgments soon 
spread to the major cities of the Far Maghnib. In large part, this was 
due to the fact that their rhymed and easily memorized texts facilita- 
ted the principal agenda of the Marinid ulama— the creation of a 
unified, or “orthodox” epistemology. Like other orthodoxies in the 
making, this officially sanctioned approach to knowledge was not 
defined on the basis of religious doctrine alone, but also consisted of 


20 See Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Qashtali (d. early eighth/fourteenth cent.), Tuhfat al- 
mughtarib bi-bilad al-Maghrib li-man lahu min al-ikhwan fi karamat al-Shaykh Abi Marwan, 
ed. Fernando de la Granja (Madrid 1974) 81-82. 

21 See ‘Abd al-Haqq b. Isma‘il al-Badisi (fl. 711/1311), al-Maqsad al-sharif. wa’l- 
manza‘ al-latif fi ’’l-ta‘rif bi-sulaha’ al-Rif, ed. Sa‘id Ahmad A‘rab (Rabat 1982) 115. 

2 al-Manini, ‘Madkhal’ 199. 

23 Ibid. 200-201. 

24 On Ibn al-Banna? and his works, see Mohamed B.A. Benchekroun, La Vie 
Intellectuelle Marocaine sous le Mérinides et les Wattasides (Rabat 1974) 178-185. 
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a methodology or “science” that was delimited by the tenets of juri- 
dical reasoning. As such, it fit the definition of a science as proposed 
by Thomas Kuhn: ‘an implicit body of intertwined theoretical and 
methodological belief that permits selection, evaluation, and criti- 
cism’.25 

The key to the development of this epistemology was a stan- 
dardized educational system that depended on a finite set of ap- 
proved sources and procedures. In order to ensure that the Maliki 
school of law would never again be challenged by a methodological 
rival, the study of the sources of jurisprudence (usil al-figh) was 
made obligatory for all students who passed beyond the elementary 
level. By the first half of the eighth/fourteenth century, when the 
Marinid state was at the height of its power and influence, the Maliki 
version of usil had developed into a discipline that was long on 
authority and short on personal initiative. Acceptable sources of pre- 
cedent were limited to the Koran, the Prophetic Sunna, the practice 
(‘amal) of the Prophet’s Companions and the community of Medina, 
and the opinions (‘amal ijtihddi) of previous Maliki jurists. Although 
it was still possible for an individual scholar to practice ijtihdd, the 
ability of this method to effect change was limited by its use of syl- 
logistic reasoning and its emphasis on the normativeness of estab- 
lished tradition. As for the principle of binding consensus (ijma‘), 
this became an impediment to change rather than a safety-valve for 
the expression of minority points of view. 

One cannot overestimate the influence of usul al-figh on the forma- 
tion of Marinid-era intellectuals. Whether they were poets, histo- 
rians, geographers, judges, or government officials, all were trained 
in the same methods of reasoning. In time, the idea of an usil-driven 
orthodoxy spread to other disciplines, so that one also studied a figh 
of grammar, a figh of logic, or a figh of Koranic interpretation. Some 
scholars even went so far as to apply jurisprudential reasoning to 
fields that were not normally related to the study of law. Ibn Khaldiin 
(d. 808/1406), for example, sought in his Muqaddima to create a 
science of usul al-ta’rikh that was based on the principles of usul al- 
figh.26 Although it was not possible, in this premodern period, to im- 
pose a seamless orthodoxy on the entire intellectual tradition of the 
Far Maghrib, the majority of scholars studied and memorized the 


25. Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago 1970) 10, 16-17. 
26 See Benchekroun, La Vie Intellectuelle 67. See also, Aziz al-Azmeh, [bn Khaldiin 
(London and New York 1990) 153-155. 
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same works. In the field of jurisprudence these offerings included: 
the Risala of Ibn Abi Zayd, the Mukhtasar of Ibn al-Hajib, the 
Mukhtasar of Khalil b. Ishaq, the Tahdhib of al-Baradhi‘i, and the 
Mudawwana of Sahnin.27 Other disciplines, such as grammar and 
tafsir al-qur’an, also had their own body of standard or abridged 
texts. 

Throughout the Marinid period, the ulama of the capital city of Fez 
saw themselves as the arbiters of epistemology, or “those who know 
what one is supposed to know.”28 That issues of authority were pa- 
ramount in the minds of these scholars is proven by their concern for 
“proper” sources of precedent and the privileged position of the 
ulama as an intellectual class. These attitudes are expressed in a va- 
riety of manuscripts, from collections of fatwas to the memoirs of 
court officials and the biographies of Sufi saints. This article, how- 
ever, will focus primarily on two works that appeared at the end of 
their respective centuries: Ahmad b. Yahya al-Wansharisi’s 
ninth/fifteenth-century compendium of juridical opinions entitled, al- 
Mi‘yar al-mu‘rib wa’l-jami‘ al-mughrib ‘an fatawi ahl Ifriqiya wa’l- 
Andalus wa’l-Maghrib and Ibn Khaldin's eighth/fourteenth-century 
fatwa on Sufism, Shifa’ al-sa’il li-tahdhib al-masa’il.29 

The first round in the conflict between the Marinid ulama and the 
Sufis involved a reprise of earlier, Almoravid-era arguments against 
Abi Hamid al-Ghazali (d. 505/1111) and his magnum opus, [hya’ 
“ulum al-din. The point of this debate seems not to have been about 
al-Ghazali’s views on Sufism, but rather about his critical attitude 
toward taqlid, or loyalty to a single school of law.3° The text of al- 
Wansharisi's al-Mi‘yar contains a fatwa by al-Ghazali for his student 
Abi Bakr Ibn al-°Arabi (d. 543/1149), who had questioned the per- 
missibility of using usuél methodology in a Maliki context. In this 
fatwa al-Ghazali (a Shafi‘ite by both training and preference) pays 
lip-service to the equality of the four Sunni schools of law, but in 
fact dismisses the collective traditions of the early Muslim commu- 
nity as untrustworthy.3! This opinion undermines the authority of the 


27 Benchekroun, La Vie Intellectuelle 65. 
28 Thanks are due to Professor Jonathan Lipman of Mount Holyoke College for this 


29 For al-Wansharisi’s al-Mi‘yar, see op. cit.. For Ibn Khaldiin’s Shifa’ al-sd’il, see 
idem, La Voie et la Loi, ou le Maitre et le Juriste, trans. René Pérez (Paris 1991). 

30 For Andalusian critiques of al-Ghazali’s views on Sufism, see Maribel Fierro, 
‘Opposition to Sufism in al-Andalus’, p. 186 in this volume. 

31 al-Wansharisi, al-Mi‘yar xi, 163-165. 
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Maliki madhhab, which looks to the practice (‘amal) of 
first/seventh-century Medina as its primary source of precedent. 

Despite the subversive implications of al-Ghazali’s legal doctrines, 
few ulama in the Marinid period dared to challenge this paragon of 
Islamic scholarship and master of us] methodology. As if to under- 
line this point, in his memoir of court life under Sultan Abi’]-Hasan 
al-Marini (r. 731-49/1331-48), the governmental secretary and 
Suhrawardi Sufi Muhammad b. Marziq al-Tilimsani (d. 781/1379) 
recounts a nightmare sent by God to punish the Nasrid ruler of Gra- 
nada for allowing himself to be turned against al-Ghazali by his ad- 
visers.32 

A second and more successful type of anti-Sufi polemic was di- 
rected against the phenomenon of institutionalized Sufism. This cri- 
tique was influenced by the teachings of the Hanbalite jurist and 
theologian Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328). Two of Ibn Taymiyya’s 
students, the brothers “Abd al-Rahman and Abi Misa ‘Isa al- 
Burashki, were present at the court of Abu’l-Hasan al-Marini.33 
From the very beginning, the prime target of this polemic was rural, 
or ribat-based Sufism, which proliferated widely during the unrest 
that accompanied the disintegration of the Almohad state. Somewhat 
surprisingly, one of the earliest opponents of the rural fugara’ was a 
Sufi himself: the juridically-minded Abu Muhammad al-Fishtali (d. 
660/1261) who denounced them as ‘hypocrites who use religion to 
extort the goods of simple and credulous people in order to satisfy 
their thinly-disguised cupidity’.34 A similar attitude is expressed by 
Ibn Marziig, who grumbles about the ‘ignorant sulaha’ of the 
countryside’ and their ‘failure to follow the ways of the folk of 
knowledge and discipline (‘adam suluk mas@lik ahl al-‘ilm wa’l- 
riyada)’ .3> 

These criticisms, however, should not cause one to assume that all 
forms of rural Sufism were unacceptable. On the contrary, from the 
very beginning of their reign, the Marinids sought to legitimize their 
tribally-based regime by promoting popular as well as elite forms of 
piety. Umm al-Yumn, the mother of Abu Yusuf al-Marini (r. 656- 
85/1258-86), is portrayed by official historians as a saint and was the 


32 Muhammad b. Marziiq al-Tilimsani, al-Musnad al-sahih al-hasan fi ma°athir wa- 
mahasin Mawlana Abi’l-Hasan, ed. Maria-Jesus Viguera (Algiers 1981) 307-309. 

33 Ibid. 265-266. 

34 Benchekroun, La Vie Intellectuelle 488. 

35 Tbn Marziiq, al-Musnad 162. 
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disciple of a Rifian Sufi named Abi °Uthm4n al-Waryaghli.3¢ Ac- 
cording to the hagiographer “Abd al-Haqq al-Badisi (fl. 711/1311), 
the Sufis of Baqqiya in the Rif mountains would gather three times a 
year at the hermitage endowed by this pious woman (sdliha), who 
was the daughter of a tribal leader from the same region.37 

Within Fez itself, a considerable number of Sufis could be found 
among the ulama, and included some very prominent figures. One 
was the noted muhaddith Muhammad b. Rushayd al-Sabti (d. 
721/1321), who served as the imam of major mosques in both Mo- 
rocco and al-Andalus.38 In addition, Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. “Abd al- 
Razzaq al-Jazili (d. 749/1348) the grandson of one of the principle 
disciples of the Andalusian shaykh Abi Madyan (d. 594/1198), 
served as a qadi, an instructor in ‘ilm al-usil, and a preacher for no 
less than three Marinid rulers.39? Another Sufi was the Andalusian 
courtier and biographer Lisan al-Din Ibn al-Khatib (d. 776/1375), 
whose mystical treatise, Rawdat al-ta‘rif bi’l-hubb al-sharif, pro- 
vided the pretext for his execution.49 Finally, at the very end of the 
Marinid period, one finds in the Fihris of Muhammad b. Ghazi al- 
Miknasi (fl. 896/1491) that this conservative and highly respected 
legist and historian saw no contradiction in following a Khadirian 
Sufi tradition.4! 

This last example, which involves the iconoclastic jumping of 
links in a Sufi silsila, or chain of doctrinal transmission, brings up 
the related issues of authority and the nature of legitimate tradition. 
These two issues, far more than doctrinal concerns, were at the crux 
of the debate between the legist and the Sufi in Marinid Morocco. 
Indeed, the nearly total absence of doctrinal disputes in juridical 
sources from this region is in marked contrast to the situation in 


36 See Abii’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi Zar® al-Fasi (fl. 726/1326), al-Anis al-mutrib bi-rawd al- 
girtas ft akhbar mulitk al-Maghrib wa-ta’rikh madinat Fas (Rabat 1973) 297. 

37 al-Badisi, al-Maqsad 92. 

38 On Ibn Rushayd and his works, see Benchekroun, La Vie Intellectuelle 186-194. 

39 Ibn Marziiq, al-Musnad 262-265 and 410-411. 

40 See Pérez, Introduction to Ibn Khaldiin, La Voie et la Loi 75-77. See also, 
Benchekroun, La Vie Intellectuelle 265-276. For the text of this work, see Lisan al-Din Ibn al- 
Khatib al-Gharnati, Rawdat al-ta‘rif bi’l-hubb al-sharif, ed. Muhammad al-Kattani (Beirut 
1970). 
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Mamluk Egypt, where such critiques were commonplace42 The 
majority of anti-Sufi fatwas in al-Wansharisi’s al-Mi‘yar deal with 
issues of praxis, such as dancing, singing, and the involvement of 
women in Sufi rituals. The most detailed opinions, however, are 
concerned with what might be called the “intellectual chain of com- 
mand”. An unusually overt expression of this problem can be found 
in an opinion by the Fasi legist “Abd al-°Aziz al-Qayrawani (d. 
750/1349-50), who ostensibly critiques ecstatic dancing (raqs) and 
sessions of rhythmic chanting or singing (samda‘). As the following 
excerpt demonstrates, however, the real issue is not these practices 
per se, but the fact that the Sufis see themselves as alternatives to the 
ulama as sources of authority: : 

‘This illiterate (ummivya), ignorant (jahila), and stupid (ghabivya) faction (1a’ifa) has 
appeared, who enjoy gathering ignorant people around them and targeting the commoners 
(al-‘awamm), who are receptive to them but deficient in intellect. The Sufis enter among 
them by means of religion, making themselves their advisers, (and claiming) that their way 
is the way of the lovers of God. They urge them to practice repentance, altruism, love, true 
brotherhood, the denial of affluence and lust, and the heart’s complete devotion to God with 
purpose, desire, and intent. 

These attributes are praiseworthy and exemplary in religion, but when they are found 
among the sects of the Sufis (al-qgawm) they are a deadly poison and a great calamity. This 
faction is the most harmful of all to the Muslims because they are rebellious satans. They 
are also the most difficult of factions to cure, for they are the furthest from understanding 
the ways of reasoned proof. This is because the basis (as/) of their sect is hatred for the 
ulama and flight from them. They imagine that [the ulama] are highway-robbers, who are 
veiled by their knowledge from the station of attainment. One who is in this state has lost 
the ability to engage in discourse (sagatat mukdlamatuhu) and is beyond any cure. There 1s 
no use in saying anything to him, for speaking with him is as futile as striking cold iron. But 
one who does not involve himself with them (man lam yanghamis fi khabivatihim) and does 
not fall into their abyss, may perhaps be safe from their enmity and protected from their 
error. 

Know that this innovation (of Sufism), which consists of corrupting the beliefs (‘aqda’id) 
of the commoners, is quicker than the coursing of poison through the body and is more 
harmful to religion than sexual promiscuity (zinda), theft, or any of the other transgressions 
or sins. For the evil of these latter sins are well-known, both to the one who commits them 
and to the one who avoids them. The sinner cannot fool anyone and can only hope for re- 
pentance and restraint. But the perpetrator of this (Sufi) bid‘a imagines that (his behavior) 


constitutes the most perfect type of obedience and the most exalted form of worship. There- 


42 See, for example, Th. Emile Homerin, ‘Sufis and Their Detractors in Mamluk Egypt’, 
p. 225 ff.. in this volume. 
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fore, the door of repentance is closed to him and he is cast forth from it, wandering 
aimlessly. For how can one hope for repentance from one who believes that (his error) is 
obedience and worship?’43 

Al-Qayrawani’s contention that the Sufis and the ulama have lost 
the ability even to speak with each other reveals the epistemological 
dimension of the debate between the faqgih and the fagir in Marinid 
society. It also brings to mind Jiirgen Habermas’ theory of commu- 
nicative action. This pragmatic model of rationality focuses on how 
speaking and acting subjects acquire and use the shared forms of 
knowledge that lie behind consensus.*4 It is clear from the above 
passage that al-Qayrawani and the Sufis he criticizes are not parti- 
cipants in the same communicative situation. Since each has com- 
pletely different definitions of obedience to God, worship, and piety, 
there appears to be no common ground from which one can rational- 
ly judge the beliefs of the other. Indeed, far from sharing a basis for 
consensus, their “lifeworlds” are so separate as to pose a threat to 
each other’s existence. For al-Qayrawani, the only recourse is to 
avoid the Sufis like the plague, lest their doctrines infect the Muslim 
community with a disease that cannot be cured. 

If one switches from a Habermasian to a Foucauldian perspective, 
one notices that what started as a problem of communication has 
now become a contest for power. Al-Qayrawani is a jurist from Fez, 
the seat of the Marinid sultanate and the educational center for all of 
the western Maghrib. As a member of the ulama, he is one of the 
“people who count” (al-a‘yan) and belongs to a family of scholars 
whose ties of kinship and patronage link him to the other elites who 
speak for the capital city as a whole. His status as a man of means is 
revealed by his patronizing attitude toward the lower classes (who 
are dismissed as creatures of little intellect) and his desire to present 
himself as far from outside influences. In a later passage from this 
fatwa he declares: 

‘I do not mean by the ulama those in our age who busy themselves with the disciplines of 
debate and disputation. Nor (do I mean) those who rely on the study of juridical decisions 
(masa°il al-aqdiya) and the rules of testimony (shahdad4t) only to amass wealth, to become in- 
timate with rulers and authority-figures, or to attain leadership over the commoners’ .45 

Beyond any question of doctrine or practice, al-Qayrawani’s main 


43 al-Wansharisi, al-Mi‘yar xi, 30-31. 

44 See H.-J. Habermas, The Theory of Communicative Action 10-22 (on lifeworlds), 286- 
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45 al-Wansharisi, al-Mi‘ var xi, 32. 
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problem with the Sufis is that they are unqualified to act as his peers, 
yet covet the prerogatives of “one who knows” (‘alim, pl. ‘ulama’). 
These presumptuous mystics are not the products of a state-spon- 
sored education, nor did they attend the study circles of the scholars 
at the Qarawiyyin mosque. Although they are acquainted with few, if 
any, of the sources that form the basis of a fagih’s training, they 
nonetheless call into question the legitimacy of the intelligentsia who 
have guided the Marinid state through decades of dynastic strife and 
intertribal conflict. ‘If you see anyone avoiding the ulama’, al- 
Qayrawani cautions, ‘avoid him, for no one avoids (the ulama) but 
the misguided innovator, who is neither guided by the Law nor a 
follower (of tradition). The ways of the Law can only be learned 
from the ulama, who are the heirs to the prophets (warathat al- 
anbiya’). Indeed, how could it be otherwise, since God has made His 
testimony and the testimony of His angels like the testimony of the 
foremost in knowledge?’46 

For al-Qayrawani, it 1s the fagih, and not the fagir, who 1s the true 
saint, or walt Allah. After all, he maintains, of what real value are the 
evidentiary miracles of the Sufi saint compared with the knowledge, 
rectitude, and wisdom of the pious legist? 

‘Let not any of you be deceived by the imaginings and fantasies of the innovators and the 
misguided and believe that they are miracles. On the contrary, they are (signs of) heresy and 
snares set by Satan to entrap those who believe in innovation and commit the sin of cupidi- 
ty. In truth, the real miracle that God bestows on the person who displays rectitude 
(istigama) is rectitude (itself) in following the Book and the Sunna and the practice of the 
forebears of this community (‘amal salaf hadhihi al-ummay’ 47 

Likewise, it is the jurists, and not the Sufi shaykhs, who should be 
seen as the true heirs to the prophets and the imams of guidance 
(a’?immat al-huda): 

‘(The believer) is obliged to take them as examples and to pattern his conduct after them, 

to follow in their footsteps, and to memorize their traditions . . . they are the real red sulphur 


(al-kibrit al-ahmar) 48 Thus, if one falls short and is unable to reach their station but still 


46 Ibid. This last sentence refers to Koran 3/18: ‘God bears witness that there is no God 
but He, and that the angels and the foremost in knowledge are the upholders of justice’ 
(shahida Allahu annahu la ilaha illa huwa wa’l-mala’ikatu wa-uli’l-‘ilmi qa@’iman bi’l-qist). 
Al-Qayrawani’s inclusion of the testimony of the angels and the foremost in knowledge in his 
exegesis of the verb shahida (to testify, bear witness) goes beyond the literal meaning of the 
ava. 
47 al-Wansharisi, al-Mi‘yar xi, 32. 

48 The use of this term is a veiled reference to the Sufi practice of alchemy and may also 
be a back-handed reference to the doctrines of Muhyi al-Din Ibn al-° Arabi (d. 638/1240). See, 
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knows the truth, he should not deceive himself or be misled. This is true counsel for those 
honest brothers and Sufis (al-ikhwan as-sadigin wa’l-muridin) who are able to comprehend 
it’.49 
When faced with such an uncompromising assertion of juridical 

authority, it is easy to forget that there were other exoteric legists in 
Fez who disagreed with al-Qayrawani and were more accomodating 
to the ways of the Sufis. However, even these liberal fugaha’ shared 
similar assumptions about the centrality of legal methodology as a 
way to knowledge. This can be seen in a fatwa on the necessity of 
following a spiritual master by Ahmad al-Judhami al-Fasi (d. 
778/1376), who was more widely known as “al-Qabbab” (the 
bucket-maker).59 This scholar attempts to stake out an intermediate 
position between the fagih and the fagir by describing them as 
specialists who work from different, yet complementary epistemes.5! 
Despite its open-mindedness, however, this middle-of-the-road fatwa 
contains a subtext that differs markedly from its surface discourse. 
At first, al-Qabbab feigns ignorance of the Sufi way of knowledge, 
saying: 

‘I have no expertise in (lit., “my mind and hands are empty of”) this ‘ilm. I have no 
knowledge of the terminology (sustalahat) of the Sufis, I have not specialized in any of 
their disciplines, I have not devoted myself to their ways (turuq), I have not followed their 
shaykhs, I have not sat with their pundits (a‘lamahum), and I have not experienced the at- 
tainment of their goals’.92 

This protestation of ignorance should not be taken at face value. 
Although he is not a member of a Sufi ta’ifa, al-Qabbab is fully 
aware of Sufi doctrines and has met at least one of their most im- 
portant shaykhs. We know this because he admits that he is acquain- 
ted with the teachings of the juridically-oriented mystic Abi 
Muhammad al-Fishtali (see above) and has actually visited the re- 
clusive patron saint of Salé, Ahmad b. °Ashir al-Ansari (d. 
764/1362).53 What is more, his knowledge of these two Sufis is suf- 
ficient for him to attempt a formal definition of Sufism as an intel- 


for example, Claude Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur: The Life of Ibn ‘Arabi (Cambridge 
1993). 

49 al-Wansharisi, al-Mi‘yar xi, 32-33. Al-ikhwan (the brothers), al-sadigin (the truthful) 
and al-muridiin (the aspirants) are terms that Sufis use to describe themselves. 

50 For information on al-Qabbab, see Ahmad Baba al-Timbukti (d. 1036/1627), Nayl al- 
ibtihaj bi-tatriz al-dibaj (Fez 1377/1899) 52-53. 

51 For the text of this fatwa, see al-Wansharisi, al-Mi “yar xi, 117-123; see also, Pérez, 
Introduction to [bn Khaldiin, La Voie et la Loi 48-52. 

52 al-Wansharisi, al-Mi‘yar xi, 117. 

53° Ibid. 120-121. 
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lectual discipline. This he sums up as comprising two “arts” (fann): 
(1) the knowledge of spiritual states and the means to their at- 
tainment (1.e., mysticism); and (2) the maintenance of virtuous acts, 
their purification from vice, and knowledge of the sins of the lower 
soul (i.e., piety and ethics).>4 
Although al-Qabbab clearly prefers pietistic and ethical Sufism 
over mysticism, he is hesitant to condemn mysticism outright. 
Rather, he asserts that Sufism, like medicine or figh, is a discipline 
that includes both theoretical and practical forms of knowledge. As a 
form of theoretical knowledge, mysticism is too complex to be 
learned from books alone. Thus, the aspiring mystic must have a 
qualified teacher (i.e., a Sufi shaykh) for guidance. As an example of 
such a teacher he cites the late-Almohad-era Sufi al-Fishtali, whose 
fame in the art of miracle-working (fann al-karamdat) was based on a 
juridically validated reputation for rectitude. Those who sought al- 
Fishtali’s guidance, we are told, were first ordered to study with a 
fagih named Abt Muhammad Salih55 This is because the only legi- 
timate entry into Sufism is through the “gate of repentance”: 
‘As for the rules of Sufism’s proper practice ... these are to be found in the books of figh 
... for what lies behind repentance is an infinity (ghdva) that cannot be attained. Sufism is a 
fearful, difficult, and unsafe path and few are those who partake of it and are guided to it. 
Therefore, it is best and safest for the repenter to limit himself to the knowledge of the exo- 
teric legists (fugaha’ al-zahir). In fact, it is not even permissible today to join a shaykh as 
one’s first step in following the Sufi way’.6 
With these words, al-Qabbab shows his true colors, and joins his 
less liberal colleagues in asserting the superiority of the juridical 
path of knowledge over that of mysticism. It is for similar reasons as 
well that he recommends the Aisdla of al-Qushayri (d. 467/1074) and 
the [hya’ of al-Ghazali as introductions to Sufi doctrine. Al-Qushayri 
poses little threat to the ulama because he is universally recognized 
as a “Sunni Sufi” (sic.) and upholds the authority of orthodox tradi- 
tion. As for al-Ghazali, he possesses unimpeachable credentials as a 
paragon of proper ‘ilm. This is proven by his unsurpassed knowledge 
of orthodox theology as well as a practical expertise in applied juris- 
prudence (al-masa’il al-fiqhiyya) that both precedes and informs his 


54 Ibid. 119. 

SS It is unclear whether this individual is Abi Muhammad Salih b. Yansaren al-Magiri 
(d. 631/1234), the greatest Moroccan successor to Abii Madyan and the founder of Ribat Asafi. 
If this were the case, he would be a juridically-oriented Sufi, not a faqih. 

56 al-Wansharisi, al-Mi‘ var xi, 121. 
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mystical doctrines.>7 

The Tunisian jurist, historian and social theorist “Abd al-Rahman 
Ibn Khaldiin follows a similar line of reasoning in his fatwa on 
Sufism, Shifa’ al-sa°’il. Starting from the discussion of fields of 
knowledge that comprises the first book (Kitab al-‘ilm) of al- 
Ghazali's [hya’ ‘ulum al-din, he divides Sufism into two epistemo- 
logical categories: (1) the science of praxis (“ilm al-mu‘amaldat), in 
which Sufism is linked to the sharia, and (2) the science of “unveil- 
ing” or mysticism (‘ilm al-mukashafat), in which Sufism goes 
beyond the sharia. These epistemes, in turn, form the basis of two 
separate, but complementary disciplines, which Ibn Khaldiin cha- 
racterises as types of figh: (1) outward figh (figh al-zahir), which 
consists of the laws relative to the actions of the body; and (2) in- 
ward figh (figh al-batin), which concerns the laws relative to the in- 
ner workings of the conscience and the salvation of the soul.°8 It is 
this latter figh, Ibn Khaldtn claims, that constitutes the true domain 
of Sufism. 

Ibn Khaldiin 1s unique among Marinid-era jurists in that he deals 
explicitly with Sufi doctrine. Despite this departure from the norm, 
however, his perspective on Sufism is little different from that of al- 
Qabbab and includes a similarly exoteric approach to esoterism. For 
example, he sees no contradiction in eventually negating the episte- 
mological dimension of figh al-batin (what we would call Sufi meta- 
psychology), and redefining it in purely exoteric and behaviorally- 
oriented terms as figh al-wara‘, or the figh of pious scrupulousness.59 
Equally significant is his repudiation of Sufi mysticism (‘ilm al- 
mukashafat). Completely rejecting this ‘i/m as a legitimate form of 
knowledge, he dismisses such well-established doctrines as Ibn al- 
“Arabi's theory of the Divine Names as “bizarre” derivations of the 
teachings of the philosophers. 

For Ibn Khaldiin, the mystical dimension of Islam — which Sufis 
and Western Islamicists alike tend to think of as the very essence of 
tasawwuf — 1s nothing but an innovation of an innovation, a bid‘a 
compounding a bid‘a. This brusque dismissal of mysticism is ex- 
pressed even more strongly in another (and much shorter) fatwa in 
which he calls for the consignment of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s works to the 


57 Ibid. 

38 [bn Khaldiin, Shifa’ al-sa’il , in Pérez, La Voie et la Loi 112. 
59 Ibid. 

60 Ibid. 180. 
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flames. But if mysticism 1s not legitimate Sufism, what is? The 
answer, Ibn Khaldtn believes, can be found in the ‘way of the Sunna 
and the Righteous Forebears (al-salaf al-salih), which conforms to 
the example of the Holy Book, the Sunna, the Righteous Forebears, 
the Companions of the Prophet, and their Followers’ .6! 

By the end of his fatwa, Ibn Khaldin strips away the epistemolo- 
gical or “scientific” dimension of Sufism entirely and reduces it to 
mere asceticism. Thus denuded of its doctrinal content, tasawwuf 
comprises spiritual combat, heroic piety, and little else — a model 
that poses no threat to the juridically-defined epistemology of the 
ulama. In this highly circumscribed system, the Sufi shaykh has only 
two legitimate roles left to play: he can either teach an orthodox 
science like the shaykhs of the Qarawiyyin and the other educational 
centers of the Maghrib (al-shaykh al-mu‘allim), or he can act as a 
moral and spiritual adviser who helps others attain happiness and 
salvation (al-murabbi al-ndasih).®2 In these roles, the function of the 
Sufi shaykh is similar to that of a jurisconsult (shaykh al-fatwa@), in 
that he imparts his knowledge to his own students and guides the 
masses in the ways of proper conduct. Thus, for Ibn Khaldiin both 
the juridically-legitimated Sufi and the fagih specialize in praxis, the 
only difference being that the Sufi deals with the inward rather than 
the outward aspect of figh al-mu‘amalat. In other words, the Sufi is a 
fagih of the heart rather than of the body. 

A similar analogy also applies to sainthood. According to Ibn 
Khalditn, the difference between the wali Allah and any other pious 
specialist in figh is one of degree rather than of kind. This is not to 
say that sainthood is unreal. True saints do, in fact, exist; they are 
pious men and women who have retired from the world and have 
purged all earthly attachments from their hearts. However, like any 
other Muslim exemplar, the essence of their sanctity does not lie in 
their mystical doctrines, but in their internalization of the teachings 
of the Koran and the legal rulings (mashri‘iyyat) that are derived 
from 1t.°3 

The opinions of al-Qabbab and [bn Khaldiin represent — from a 
jurist’s point of view— what has variously been called “sharia-min- 
ded”, “Sunni,” or “juridical” Sufism.64 Although the legists of the 


61 [bid. 251-253. 

62 Ibid. 197. 

63 Ibid. 211. 

64 For a detailed discussion of these concepts, see my monograph, Realm of the Saint: 
Power and Authority in Moroccan Sufism (Austin 1998). 
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Marinid era had different thresholds of tolerance in regard to matters 
of doctrine and practice, they all shared an abiding interest in main- 
taining an epistemology that was defined by themselves alone — the 
exclusive fraternity of ulama. In the significant minority of cases 
where a fagih was also a Sufi fagir, his tasawwuf continued to be ex- 
pressed in juridically-oriented rather than mystical terms. Like his 
exoteric colleagues, the juridical Sufi upheld the authority of a figh- 
based epistemology that was predicated on a highly circumscribed 
list of acceptable sources: the Koran, the Sunna, the ‘amal of the 
Prophet’s Companions and their Followers, an ijtihad that was based 
on a commonly-held conception of logic, and a theory of consensus 
that was defined and mediated by the ulama themselves. 

At times, when the influence of those Sufis who advocated a dif- 
ferent epistomology became too great, the Marinid ulama would call 
upon the power of the state to enforce their will and secure their role 
as the arbiters of both knowledge (‘i/m) and practice (‘amal). In ur- 
ban areas, where centralization was the norm, their writ was seldom 
challenged. In the rural peripheries, however, and especially in the 
mountains, it was all the ulama could do to maintain respect for their 
views in the face of a popular mysticism that challenged not only 
their sociopolitical influence, but also their very reason for being. It 
is highly ironic that the stable, rational, and well-ordered universe of 
the Moroccan faqgih would be undone in modern times, not by the 
dreaded Sufi, but by royal absolutism, the twentieth-century nation- 
state, a simplistic form of Salafi exoterism that reduces theology and 
dogma to the lowest common denominator, and an information tech- 
nology that disseminates alternative and even alien modes of know- 
ledge to the masses. Under such conditions, the epistemological per- 
spective of the premodern jurist was no longer relevant, and thus 
could not survive. 


SUFIS AND THEIR DETRACTORS IN MAMLUK EGYPT 
A SURVEY OF PROTAGONISTS AND INSTITUTIONAL SETTINGS 


TH. EMIL HOMERIN 


A sense of confidence is conveyed by the Islamic architecture of 
Cairo.! Though on occasion subject to earthquake and fire, medieval 
Cairo escaped the brutal destructions incurred by most major urban 
centers of the Islamic heartlands. We can still trace the pattern of 
Fustat’s water works, of al-Hakim’s imposing mosque, and we may 
enter Saladin’s Citadel, which now guards the small serene sanctuary 
of Sulayman Pasha together with Muhammad ‘Ali’s grandiose 
mosque pretentious to Ottoman power. 

Security and authority are the impressions initially left by the 
magnificent domed structures of the Mamluk period, from the stately 
mosques of Qala°tin, al-Nasir Muhammad, and Sultan Hasan, to the 
vast desert complexes left by Barqiiq, Bars Bay, and Qa°it Bay. Yet, 
drawing nearer one sees that Saladin’s walls bear marks of the 
Crusades; al-Nasir Muhammad’s mosque reveals the Mongol 
presence, while Sultan Hasan’s sumptuous mosque and madrasa 
embody a financial legacy left by the Black Death.2 

Threats of invasion, of famine and infestation — whether real or 
imagined — were conspicuous features of Mamluk society. Fre- 
quently, they were all too real, and the Mongols and the bubonic 
plague, in particular, were by far the most devastating. Due to their 
strength, severity, and continued recurrence, both were experienced 
by Muslims as painful trials sent by God to test his community. 
These were realities shared by everyone, from the masses praying 


1 J wish to thank Ruth Zoe Ost, Daniel Beaumont, and William Scott Green for reading 
earlier drafts of this paper and for offering their valuable suggestions. 

See Doris Behrens-Abouseif, The Islamic Architecture of Cairo (Leiden 1989) and 
Richard Parker, R. Sabin, and C. Williams, /slamic Monuments of Cairo: A Practical Guide 
(Cairo 1985). For a description of Saladin’s construction of the walls, which were largely built 
by Crusader prisoners, and the larger citadel complex, see Architecture 78-85, and Monuments 
233-45; regarding architectural elements brought by the Mongols and visible in al-Nasir 
Muhammad’s buildings, see Architecture 108-110; and Monuments 201-202, 267; and for 
Sultan Hasan’s complex financed by a windfall of legacies appropriated by the state from 
victims of the 1348 Black Death, see Architecture 122-28; and Monuments 76-83. 
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merely to survive, to the Mamluk military elite struggling to main- 
tain order and retain power.3 

These crises were decisive to the religious concerns that dominated 
the Mamluk period, and both threats were especially acute for the 
religious authorities who endeavored to ward off chaos and provide 
solace for the bereaved. Indeed, it was their task to invoke spiritual 
protection, to oppose those gone astray and re-establish right 
guidance in the hope that they might set things night with God. Of 
course, personal, economic, and political privileges were factors in 
many religious debates and controversies, together with matters of 
doctrine and ritual. Yet, whatever the particular dispute, a sense of 
urgency and anxiety was often present regarding the salvation not 
only of individual Muslim souls, but of the larger Islamic commu- 
nity, as well.4 

That elements of Sufism were part of these concerns and debates is 
not surprising for Islamic mysticism was pervasive in Mamluk cul- 
ture, having been present in Egypt for centuries. By the thirteenth 
century, the very term Sufi could designate a legitimate professional 
occupation within the religious establishment, and this fact, alone, 
calls into question accounts of Mamluk religious life as polarized 
between “orthodoxy” and “heresy,” or between legists and Sufis. 
Such two-tier models of religion relegate vital elements of Islam and 
its mystical tradition to an amorphous “popular” faith at odds with a 
literate religion of an august elite when, in fact, Sufism’s importance 
to Muslim life was rarely challenged by religious authorities 1n the 
Mamluk period. 


3 Concerning the impact of the Mongols see the EI vii, 230-5; for the bubonic plague 
see Michael W. Dols, The Black Death in the Middle East (Princeton 1977; Second Printing 
With Corrections 1979). 

4 Especially see Dols, Black Death 109-21, 281-302, and id. ‘Al-Manbiji’s ‘Report of 
the Plague’: a Treatise on the Plague of 764-65/1362-64 in the Middle East’, in Daniel 
Williman (ed.), The Black Death: Impact of the Fourteenth-Century Plague (Binghamton 
1982) 65-75. For the Mongol threat see below p. 231. 

5 In fact, the very definition of “orthodoxy” is open to question, see Alexander Knysh, 
“*Orthodoxy’ and ‘Heresy’ in Medieval Islam: An Essay in Reassessment’, Muslim World 
Ixxxiil (1993) 48-67. On the two-tier model and its continued application to Islam see Th. Emil 
Homerin, ‘Umar Ibn al-Farid, A Saint of Mamluk and Ottoman Egypt’, in Grace Martin 
Smith and Carl W. Ernst (eds.), Manifestations of Sainthood in Islam (Istanbul 1993) 85-94, 
esp. 93-94; also see Boaz Shoshan, Popular Culture in Medieval Cairo (Cambridge 1993) 67- 
78. For a brief survey of Sufis in Egypt from the Islamic conquest through the Mamluk period, 
see Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti, Husn al-muhadara fi akhbar Misr wa’l-Qahira (Cairo 1903) i, 243- 
53; ii, 155-64, which is a major source for an account of Sufism in Ayyubid and Mamluk 
Egypt by ‘Abd al-Latif Hamza, al-Haraka al-fikriyya fi Misr fi’l-‘asrayn al-Ayyibi wa’l- 
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Yet, while many aspects of Sufism were acceptable to the vast 
majority of Muslims, particular types of Sufis, and their beliefs and 
practices were often the target of criticism and censure. A number of 
such critiques and polemical works suggest that fundamentally at 
stake were issues of religious authority. Although the Koran and 
prophetic sunna served as the primary sources for Islam’s doctrine 
and ritual, over the centuries Muslims sought to elaborate and en- 
hance the original message in a variety of ways. Individual spiritual 
inspiration and mystical experiences made their contributions to this 
endeavor, but the value and authority given to such experiences va- 
ried. In the opinion of some scholars, mystical experiences were of 
limited worth due to their highly personal and individual nature. In 
so far as these experiences confirmed Islam’s fundamental revealed 
truths, they were of value for infusing the faith with belief and emo- 
tive power. Other religious authorities, however, placed a higher 
premium on mystical states which, they believed, brought the mystic 
into a close loving relationship with God. For them, mystical expe- 
riences were an essential source for both moral purification and 
gnosis, and so an invaluable asset to Muslim religious life. 

What we find, then, was not so much a polarization of religious 
authorities between mystics and non-mystics but, rather, a gradation 
of opinion regarding mystical experiences, their content, and value 
vis-a-vis other kinds of authoritative sources. Correspondingly, there 
was a range of views regarding specific Sufi doctrines, rituals, and 
related practices — such as the veneration of saints — and their de- 
grees of validity with respect to Islamic law and existing social 
norms. This, in turn, mirrored a similar flexibility regarding the ap- 
propriate models of personal piety and social behavior, and the pos- 
sible types or “tracks” of religious education available.® 

Naturally, the place and power of mystical ideas, practices, and 
practitioners within Mamluk society varied over time and changing 
circumstance, often reflecting social, economic, and political consi- 
derations, as well. Clearly, the religious establishment relied heavily 
on the patronage of the Mamluk military elite, whose beliefs, aims, 
and motives were, then, quite influential. But the much poorer mas- 
ses, too, made their needs and presence felt, and the effects of both 
groups may be seen in the issues, categories, and language employed 


Mamliki al-awwal (Cairo 1945?) 95-146, esp. 120-46, 104-12. 

For a general discussion of some of the issues at stake see Steven T. Katz, “The 
‘Conservative’ Character of Mystical Experience’, in S.T. Katz (ed.), Mysticism and Religious 
Traditions (Oxford 1983) 3-60. 
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in religious debates, as well as in the outcomes of specific disputes 
between Sufis and their detractors in the Mamluk empire. 


As with political legitimation and military organization, the Mamluk 
world was in religion, too, the direct heir to developments of the pre- 
ceding Zangid and Ayyubid period.” During the twelfth-thirteenth 
centuries, key dimensions of Islamic mysticism coalesced around se- 
veral issues and personalities which would substantially shape Sufi 
notions and institutions for centuries. Perhaps the most outstanding 
figure was Muhyi al-Din Ibn al-°Arabi (560-637/1165-1240) who 
wrote and taught on reality and the mystical quest for gnosis. His 
non-dualistic theosophy posits that all existence is the outward ap- 
pearance of one true and necessary being and, so, things have only a 
relative, not absolute, existence. To grasp this truth and find real 
oneness, however, the sincere seeker must devote himself to both 
study, and a rigorous life of moral and spiritual purification.’ 

A number of Ibn al-°Arabi’s disciples, including Sadr al-Din al- 
Qiinawi (605-673/1207-1274) and ‘Afif al-Din al-Tilimsani (616- 
690/1219-1291), expounded their own variations of their master’s 
mystical teachings, and these various theosophies were soon referred 
to collectively under the rubric wahdat al-wujiid or “the unity of 
being”. Adherents of the wujidi school read the Koran and interpre- 
ted Islam in light of their own mystical beliefs and experiences, and 
their ideas and interpretations became a major intellectual force 
throughout the Islamic world.? 

Indeed, al-Qunawi, al-Tilimsani, and others sought to find wujiidi 
notions in the work of a second major figure of the Ayyubid period, 
the master Arab poet ‘Umar Ibn al-Farid (576-632/1181-1235). 
While there is no credible evidence that this poet knew Ibn al-° Arabi 
or his teachings, Ibn al-Farid’s verse is tinged with a mystical and 
monistic view of life. Ibn al-Farid was regarded by many of his con- 
temporaries as the greatest poet of his time, and his verse was a do- 


7 For an overview of Mamluk religious life see Annemarie Schimmel, ‘Some Glimpses 
of Religious Life during the Later Mamluk Period’, Islamic Studies iv (1965) 353-92, and id. 
‘Sufismus und Heiligenverehrung im spatmittelalterlichen Agypten’, in Erich Graf (ed.), 
Festschrift fiir W. Caskel (Leiden 1968) 274-89; and Donald P. Little, ‘Religion Under the 
Mamluks,’ Muslim World \xxiii (1983) 165-81. 

8 For Ibn al-“Arabi, see El iii, 707-11; C. Addas, Quest for the Red Sulphur (Cambridge 
1993); and William Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge (Albany 1989). 

9 EI viii, 753-55; EI, 1st ed., iv 766; and see William Chittick, ‘The Five Presences: 
From al-Qiunawi to al-Qaysari’, Muslim World 1xxii (1982) 107-28. 
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minant force in the Arabic poetry of the Mamluk period. Further, 
two of his poems — the Khamriyya, and the massive Ta’iyya kubra 
— became classics of Sufi literature, and wujiidi commentators em- 
ployed both poems as a verse medium through which to spread the 
doctrines of Ibn al-° Arabi.10 

Two other celebrated Egyptian mystics, Abu’l-Hasan “Ali al- 
Shadhili (593-656/1196-1258) and al-Sayyid Ahmad al-Badawi 
(596-675/1200-1276), represent further important religious trends of 
the time. Both were founders of distinctive Sufi orders, which de- 
veloped their own particular rules and practices for lay members, as 
well as for adepts.!!1 These and other Sufi orders were popular 
among all strata of Muslim society, and al-Shadhili and al-Badawi, 
together with Ibn al-Farid and Ibn al-‘Arabi, were soon numbered 
among God’s saints, whose spiritual power (baraka) and intercession 
could be called upon by believers in need.!2 

Along with the Sufi orders and cult of the saints came another ma- 
jor institutional development, the rise of establishments known va- 
riously as zawiyas, ribats, and khanqahs. In general, a zawiya was a 
meeting place and, occasionally, a residence, for a teacher and a few 
students. Normally of modest size and endowment, zawiyas were 
often associated with a specific Sufi master or order. By contrast, 
ribats and khanqahs — the terms were often synonymous — consti- 
tuted more substantial institutions serving as Sufi hostels; they were 
designed to provide cells and other accommodations for resident and 
itinerant mystics, as well as space for communal worship. Increa- 
singly in the Mamluk documents, the term ribat came to designate a 
residence for the poor, indigent, and elderly, while khangah specified 


10 Th. Emil Homerin, From Arab Poet to Muslim Saint: Ibn al-Farid, His Verse, and His 
Shrine (Columbia 1994) and esp. 26-32 regarding early wujiidi commentaries on the poet. 

Il ET, 1st ed. ii, 280-81; EI vii, 246-49; J. Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam 
(Oxford 1971) esp. 44-50; and Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam (Chapel 
Hill 1975) 228-58. 

2 Concerning Muslim saints and sainthood see Schimmel, Dimensions 199-213; Ignaz 
Goldziher, Muslim Studies, edited and translated by S.M. Stern and C.R. Barber (London 
1967-71) ii, 254-341; EI, s.v. wali; Frederick M. Denny, ‘God’s Friends: the Sanctity of 
Persons in Islam’, in Richard Kieckhefer and George D. Bond (eds.), Sainthood (Berkeley 
1988) 69-97; Michel Chodkiewicz, Le sceau des saints (Paris 1986); Jane I. Smith and Yvonne 
Y. Haddad, The Islamic Understanding of Death and Resurrection (Albany 1981) 183-91, 
241-43; John Alden Williams, Themes of Islamic Civilization (Berkeley 1971) 307-70; and 
Christopher S. Taylor, In the Vicinity of the Righteous. Ziyara and the Veneration of Muslim 
Saints in Late Medieval Egypt (Leiden 1999). 
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a distinctly Sufi establishment. !3 

Whatever its precise origins and early functions, the khanqgah by 
the twelfth century appears to have served Zangid and Ayyubid ef- 
forts to support a vigorous Sunni Islam, both ideologically and insti- 
tutionally. In this sense, the khanqahs were a Sufi parallel to the ma- 
drasas, institutes of higher education with a primarily legal orienta- 
tion and curriculum. While madrasas might promote sound doctrine 
and law, the khdnqah served as a devotional counterpart for the 
transmission of correct beliefs, rituals, and exercises involving medi- 
tation, invocation, special prayers, and similar spiritual matters. 14 

A substantial reason for patronizing Sufis and their khadnqahs ap- 
pears to have been the spiritual power perceived to be vested in the 
religious classes. Once when preparing for battle against the Crusa- 
ders, the Zangid sultan Nir al-Din Mahmid (r. 541-69/1 146-74) was 
urged to divert funds set aside for ascetics, Sufis, and other religious 
professions in the interests of his war effort. According to one ac- 
count, Nir al-Din sternly rejected this advice, declaring: 

‘By God, I can’t hope for victory save by means of them, for they sustain and assist the 
weak among you. How can I cut off the pensions of a folk who, while I’m asleep in my bed, 
fight for me with arrows that never miss, and then turn around and spend their money on 
someone whose arrows are hit or miss?’!5 

Similarly, as Saladin proclaimed his Ayyubid sultanate in Cairo, 
he established several madrasas and, in 569/1174, the first khangah 
in Egypt, the Dar Sa‘id al-Su‘ada°. Also known as the al-Salahiyya, 
this khangah was assigned as a hostel for as many as 300 Sufis arriv- 
ing from foreign lands. Ahmad al-Magrizi!6 Saladin and his Ayyubid 
successors undoubtedly patronized members of the religious elite al- 
ready present in Egypt. But his efforts to promote foreign men of re- 
ligion in both legal and Sufi matters suggests an attempt to create a 


13 Donald P. Little, ‘The Nature of Khadngahs, Ribats, and Zawiyas Under the Mamliks’, 
in Wael B. Hallaq and Donald P. Little (eds.), Islamic Studies Presented to Charles J. Adams 
(Leiden 1991) 91-105; Leonor Fernandes, The Evolution of a Sufi Institution in Mamluk Egypt: 
the Khangah (Berlin 1988) esp. 10-19; and EI iv, 1025-26; iv, 433-34. 

14° Hamza, al-Haraka 104-107; EI iv, 1025-26; Fernandes, Khangah 20-22; and P.M. 
Holt, The Age of the Crusades (London 1986) 80. 

Hamza, al-Haraka 106, who cites the Ayyubid chronicler Ibn Wasil (d. 697/1298). 
Regarding Nir al-Din’s patronage of the religious classes, including the Sufis and their 
khangahs, see Muhammad b. Wasil, Mufarrij al-kuriib fi akhbar Bani Ayyib, ed. Jamal al-Din 
al-Shayyal (Cairo 1957) 1, 263-86, esp. 281-84, and Ibn al-Athir, al-Kamil fi ’l-ta’rikh (Beirut 
1979) xi, 404-405. 

16 Fernandes, Khangah 21-25; Trimingham, Orders 18-20; and Ahmad al-Maqrizi, al- 
Mawd‘iz wa’l-i‘tibar bi-dhikr al-khitat wa’l-athar (Baghdad 1970) 11, 415-16. 
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religious establishment loyal to him and perhaps, also, a Sunni ideo- 
logy untainted by Shi or Christian elements. Whatever the case, Sa- 
ladin’s khanqah became a major center of Sufi activity and a proto- 
type for the Mamluks who would later replace his descendants as the 
champions of Sunni Islam. !7 


Faced with the crusader invasion of St. Louis (647-49/1249-50) and 
the impending threat of a Mongol onslaught (657-58/1259-60), the 
Mamluks, or royal “slave” soldiers, succeeded their Ayyubid masters 
to become the ruling dynasty of Egypt, Syria, and the Hijaz. The 
Mamluks proved to be great patrons of the arts and religion, as well 
as able defenders of the faith. Mamluk forces repeatedly engaged the 
Mongols who had ravaged vast portions of the Muslim world, 
including the caliphal capital Baghdad in 1258. This last event was 
an unprecedented catastrophe for Muslims, as the largely pagan 
hordes moved inexorably across what had been Muslim domains for 
centuries. Muslims fled with their families before the Mongols, and 
many went to Syria and Egypt seeking the protection of their brot- 
hers in the faith, the Mamluks. !8 

Among the refugees was the family of Ahmad b. Taymiyya. Ibn 
Taymiyya (661-728/1263-1328) was a great Hanbali theologian and 
jurist who zealously attacked anything which he perceived as a threat 
to true Islam. On several occasions, he took part in or preached jihad 
— against Christians and Shiites, as well as against the Mongols, and 
he tirelessly opposed religious innovation, which be believed had left 
the Muslim community in a weak and vulnerable state. 19 

For Ibn Taymiyya, Islamic society’s most virulent internal disease 
was caused by beliefs in divine incarnation, mystical union with the 


17 Hamza, al-Haraka 106-107; Stephen R. Humphreys, ‘The Expressive Intent of 
Mamluk Architecture in Cairo’, Studia Islamica xxxv (1972) 69-119, esp. 78-87, 93-94; and 
Holt, Crusades 78-81, esp. 50-51, where he notes that in 566/1171, Saladin named a Kurdish 
jurist and supporter Sadr al-Din al-Hadhabani as his Sunni chief judge of Egypt. Also see 
Jonathan Berkey, The Transmission of Knowledge in Medieval Cairo (Princeton 1992) 130-32. 

18 For a brief largely political history of the Mamluk dynasty see Holt, Crusades; and El 
vi, 314-31; vii, 165-77. A more detailed account of the Bahri period (1250-1382) is Robert 
Irwin’s The Middle Ages in the Middle East (London 1986); for the Burji Period (1383-1517) 
see Carl F. Petry, Protectors or Praetorians: The Last Mamlik Sultans and Egypt’s Waning as 
a Great Power (Albany 1994). For more on Mamluk religious, social, and political institutions 
see Ira M. Lapidus, Muslim Cities in the Later Middle Ages (Cambridge 1967); and Susan J. 
Staffa, Conquest and Fusion: The Social Evolution of Cairo, A.D. 642-1850 (Leiden 1977) 
esp. 84-226. 

19 For Ibn Taymiyya’s biography and bibliography see EI iii, 951-55. 
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divine, and monism, which he collectively referred to as ittihdd or 
ittihadiyya. Both were common Sufi terms for mystical union 
suggesting a “uniting” or “unification” of two or more things, 
whether substantially identical (e.g., water mixing with water), or 
different but indistinguishable (water in milk). Similar to some other 
conservative Muslims, Ibn Taymiyya regarded belief in union be- 
tween the divine and human as incarnationism (hulil/huliliyya), the 
“indwelling” or “incarnation” of God or divinity in a creature. Un- 
derstandably associated with Christianity, incarnationist beliefs and 
doctrines have been considered by most Muslims to be a form of 
polytheism. On the other hand, many Sufis maintained that union 
was metaphorical; since only God truly exists, there is, in fact, no in- 
carnation or uniting (ittihdd), only “unity,” “oneness” (wah- 
daltawhid), or a “unity of being” (wahdat al-wujid/ittihadiyya).20 

These and similar positions, Ibn Taymiyya asserted, made a tra- 
vesty of the God-humanity distinction upon which true monotheistic 
religion was based. Thus he was intractable and outspoken in his 
condemnation of any mystical writings and their authors whom he 
believed adhered to the unity of being. These monists, whether out of 
ignorance or willful disobedience, blatantly encouraged deviation 
from God’s truth as revealed by the Koran, the sunna of Muhammad, 
and codified in the divine law.2! 

For polemical and rhetorical purposes, Ibn Taymiyya often re- 
duced abstract and sophisticated mystical doctrines to the grossest 
pantheism, while at the same time resorting to attacks on personal 
character. He characterized Ibn Sab‘in (613-669/1217-1270), for 
example, as more at home with pagan Hindus than with good Mus- 
lims, and in several scathing assaults on al-Tilimsani, Ibn Taymiyya 


20 The precise meaning of these terms may vary due to their varied and particular 
contexts; see EI in, 570-71; iv, 282-83. 

21 Ibn Taymiyya wrote a number of refutations of monism and monists, several of which 
are found in his Majmi‘at al-rasa’il wa-'l-masa’il (=MRM) edited by Muhammad Rashid Rida 
(Cairo 1922-30; reprint ed. Beirut 1983). These refutations include: Fi ibtal wahdat al-wujiid 
(i, 75-131); Kitab Shaykh al-Islam ila’l-drif bi’llah al-Shaykh Nasr al-Manbiji (i, 169-90) and 
Hagiqgat madhhab al-ittihddiyyin (iv, 3-114). For other works, and evaluations of Ibn 
Taymiyya’s opinions regarding speculative Sufism also see the useful study by Muhammad 
Umar Memon, [bn Taymiyya’s Struggle Against Popular Religion (The Hage 1976) esp. 24- 
46, and Abdul Haq Ansari, ‘Ibn Taymiyya’s Criticism of Sufism’, /slam and the Modern Age 
(August 1984) 147-56; see also the seminal article of Fritz Meier, ‘Das sauberste tiber die 
vorbestimmung. Ein stiick Ibn Taymiyya’, Saeculum xxxii (1981) 74 ff; also published in Fritz 
Meier, Bausteine. Ausgewdhlte Aufsdtze zur Islamwissenschaft, i-iii (Istanbul-Stuttgart 1992) 
ii, 696 ff. 
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claimed that his older contemporary had declared incest lawful based 
on a belief in absolute monism.22 

In a number of other places, however, Ibn Taymiyya made careful 
distinctions among the monists, demonstrating his firm grasp of their 
ideas and works involved. He also noted that Ibn al-°Arabi was not 
as insistent as others on the issue of absolute monism, and Ibn Tay- 
miyya even praised him for respecting the law and paying careful 
attention to the Sufi path.23 Nevertheless, Ibn Taymiyya could not 
tolerate the doctrine of unity underpinning Ibn al-°Arabi’s teachings. 
Particularly odious was Ibn al-°Arabi’s Fusius al-hikam and his mys- 
tical meditations on the Koran, which appeared to pay scant attention 
to and even pervert the literal message of God’s final revelation. 
Such obvious disregard for the Koran and true Islam by Ibn al- 
‘Arabi and others of his ilk had opened the door wide to unbelief and 
immoral practices.24 Further, because these malignant doctrines of 
oneness and union had been passed on and spread as correct interpre- 
tations of Islam, often in elegant forms such as Ibn al-Farid’s verse, 
their pernicious effects upon the community were both chronic and 
latent.25 

Rejecting any compromise or accommodation, Ibn Taymiyya de- 
clared that refutation of the monists was comparable to Muslims 
waging holy war against the Mongols.26 The context of this assertion 
suggests a rhetorical and polemical function, yet it underscores Ibn 
Taymiyya’s deep hatred of both groups. Indeed, in a telling aside on 
Sufi advocates of oneness, Ibn Taymiyya once mused: 

‘Often I have thought that the prominence of their like is the major cause for the Mongol 
conquest and the obliteration of the law of Islam, and that they are the vanguard of the Anti- 
Christ (al-Dajjal), that one-eyed liar who will declare himself God!’27 

Given such a view, Ibn Taymiyya’s fanatic and incessant 


22 Ibn Taymiyya, MRM i, 183-88; iv, 27. Also see Memon, Struggle 30-31, 43-44; and 
Ansari, ‘Criticism’ 149. 

23 Ibn Taymiyya, MRM i, 183; i, 179-82. Also see Ansari, Criticism’ 148-9; and Menon, 
Struggle 35-46. 

24 Ibn Taymiyya, MRM iv, 49-50, 53-63, 66-67, 88-94, 103-104; i, 103-111; i, 180-82. 
Also see Memon, Struggle 43-44, 51. Regarding [bn Taymiyya’s position on Koranic exegesis 
in general see Norman Calder, “Tafsir from Tabari to Ibn Kathir’, in G.R. Hawting and Abdul- 
Kader A. Shareef, Approaches to the Qur’an, (London 1993) 101-40, esp. 125, 130-33. 

25 Ibn Taymiyya, MRM i, 130-31; i, 97; i, 185-86. 

26 Ibn Taymiyya, MRM i, 178. This and the following reference to the Mongols are 
found in Ibn Taymiyya’s epistle to Nasr al-Manbiji, a supporter of Ibn al-°Arabi and spiritual 
advisor to the powerful amir and later, sultan, Baybars al-Jashnikir (r. 708-709/1309-1310). 

27 Ibn Taymiyya, MRM i, 186. 
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campaign against religious innovation becomes more understand- 
able. Yet together with his near total rejection of speculative mysti- 
cism, Ibn Taymiyya explicitly embraced mystical experience and the 
Sufi path as valuable aids to personal faith. Spiritual inspiration 
(ilham) or mystical intuition (dhawq) could be legitimately em- 
ployed by believers in their sincere efforts to obey God’s will, pro- 
vided that both were thoroughly grounded in the literal message of 
the Koran and the prophetic sunna. Such grounding was requisite, 
for a misguided person and a Christian, too, could have a mystical 
experience or trance.28 In Ibn Taymiyya’s view, then, such expe- 
riences were no guarantee of religious truth or nght guidance, which 
must be derived from prophetic — not mystical — revelation and 
Muhammad’s sunna. On this basis, Ibn Taymiyya ranked Sufis in 
three degrees: the truly illumined Sufis, the sincere and civil Sufis of 
the khangqahs, and Sufis in appearance only. Among this last group 
were charlatans and other evil folk who led naive Muslims astray, 
and Ibn Taymiyya actively opposed them and their practices with the 
same resolve that he displayed against the monists. But Ibn Tay- 
miyya did not number such devious people among the genuine Sufis 
who practiced !ove and devotion to God: 

‘As for the Sufis, they affirm the love (of God) — this is more evident among them than all 
other issues. The basis of their Way (tariqa) is simply will and love. The affirmation of the 
love of God is well-known in the speech of their early and their recent masters, just as it is af- 
firmed in the Book and the sunna and in agreement of the salaf’.29 

Ibn Taymiyya was neither the first nor last critic of Sufi beliefs and 
practices in the early decades of Mamluk rule. But he was, perhaps, 
the most systematic, articulate, and vocal of those calling for re- 
strictions and reforms. His influence upon later generations of 
scholars was pronounced, but this is not to say that Ibn Taymiyya’s 
views were those of the majority of religious scholars, not to 
mention of Muslims in general. Ibn al-°Arabi and other speculative 
mystics had strong support among the religious and ruling elite, 
whose wrath Ibn Taymiyya felt on several occasions. Further, while 
Ibn Taymiyya’s sincerity and zeal were appreciated by many, his re- 


28 Ibn Taymiyya, MRM i, 189. Also see Th. Emil Homerin, ‘Ibn Taymiyya’s al-Siifiya 
wa-al-fuqara°’, Arabica xxxii (1985) 219-44, and Ansari, ‘Criticism’ 147-56, esp. 151-52. 

29 Homerin, ‘Ibn Taymiyya’ 237, translation by T. Michel, ‘Ibn Taymiyya’s Sharh on 
the Futih al-ghayb of °Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani’, Hamdard Islamicus iv, 2, 57. Also see MRM i, 
133-55, and Memon, Struggle 62-66. For several accounts of religious scams in the Mamluk 
period see Shoshan, Popular Culture 9, 18-20, 76-77, and Lapidus, Cities 104-107, 180-83; 
also see Little, ‘Religion’ 175-78. 
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ligious certainty led him to confrontations with several respected 
Sufi shaykhs, including the famous Shadhili master Ibn “Ata° Allah 
(d. 709/1309). This, together with Ibn Taymiyya’s insistent and voci- 
ferous condemnation of the popular cult of the saints as polytheism 
earned him the public’s ire and contributed to his final incarcera- 
tion.30 


There was another prominent scholar of the Mamluk period with a 
disdain for monism, the celebrated historian Ibn Khaldiin (d. 
808/1406). A jurist and judge of the Maliki school, Ibn Khaldin is 
credited with a legal opinion recommending the destruction of mo- 
nistic writings — particularly works by Ibn al-°Arabi, al-Tilimsani, 
Ibn al-Farid, and commentaries on the latter’s Ta’iyya kubra — in 
the interests of preserving “the common good of the community”’.3! 
Ibn Taymiyya’s influence is apparent in this ruling, as it is in another 
rebuttal by Ibn Khaldtin to monistic doctrines, contained in a rea- 
soned and sensitive discussion of Islamic mysticism. However, what 
is especially significant about this second account, found in the 
Mugqaddima, 1s that Ibn Khaldin explicitly numbers Sufism as one of 
“the sciences of religious law that originated in Islam” (min al-‘ulum 
al-shar‘iyya al-haditha fi’l-milla).32 

Ibn Khaldiin noted that the Sufi calling to asceticism and to de- 
votion to God were common characteristics of the earliest Muslim 
community. But succeeding generations became more and more in- 
clined toward worldliness until only a few Muslims remained who 
sincerely “aspired to divine worship”. These pious folk came to be 
known as Sufis.33 Then as Islam became progressively more syste- 


30 ET iii, 951-55; Memon, Struggle 51-57, 82-85; and Shoshan, Popular Culture 12-16, 
67-69. Also see Donald P. Little, ‘Did Ibn Taymiyya Have a Screw Loose?’, Studia Islamica 
xli (1975) 93-111; and Niels Henrik Olesen, Culte des saints et pélerinages chez Ibn Taymiyya 
(Paris 1991). For other critics and controversies involving Sufis or elements of Sufism at this 
time in the Mamluk empire, see Idris b. Baydakin al-Turkumani (fl. early 8th/14th c.), Kitab 
al-luma‘ fi ’l-hawadith wa’l-bida‘, ed. Subhi Labib (Wiesbaden 1986) esp. 76-96, 138-48; 
Muhammad b. al-Hajj al-° Abdari (d. 737/1336), al-Madkhal (Cairo n. d.) 111, 26-218, esp. 93- 
147; Homerin, Arab Poet 30-32, 39-44; and Shoshan, Popular Culture 68-69. 

31 See Ibrahim al-Biqa‘i, Tanbih al-ghabi ila takfir Ibn ‘Arabi, ed. “Abd al-Rahman al- 
Wakil (Cairo 1953) 165-68; and Salih al-Maqbali (d. 1108/1696), al-‘Alam al-shamikh (Cairo 
1910) 500. Also see Ibn Khaldiin’s Shifa’ al-sa’il, ed. Ignace-Abdo Khalifé (Beirut 1959) esp., 
50 ff.; and M. Perlman, ‘Ibn Khaldiin on Sufism’, Bibliotheca Orientalis xvii (1960) 222-23; 
and Franz Rosenthal, The Mugaddima (2nd edition, Princeton 1967) xxix-lxvui. 

32 Ibn Khaldiin, al-Mugaddima (Beirut n.d.) 467; and Rosenthal translation, iii, 76. 

33 [bid. 467-68; and Rosenthal iii, 76-77. 
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matized over the centuries, religious thinkers began to specialize as 
jurists, theologians, exegetes, and Sufis, with their own formalized 
studies. Just as jurists composed works on jurisprudence and its 
principles so, too, Sufi experts wrote on mystical and ecstatic states, 
and on the rules and practices that might bring sincere Muslims 
closer to God. Thus, Sufis had developed their own particular 
practices and terminology, which gradually led to a distinct mystical 
discipline.34 

Ibn Khaldin clearly viewed Sufism as complementary to other im- 
portant religious subjects, whose study had developed along parallel 
lines. In fact, Ibn Khaldiin claimed that there had been strong reci- 
procal borrowing between early Sufis and extremist Shiites, which 
was manifest in their respective discussions of spiritual hierarchies 
and succession. Ibn Khaldiin found these doctrines highly suspect, as 
he did speculative and monistic assertions recently made by some 
Sufis. At best, their statements were unverifiable as they were pre- 
mised on a putative experiential revelation (kashf); as such, they 
were not open to independent verification and, so, were better left 
alone.35 

Holding a position close to that of Ibn Taymiyya, Ibn Khaldin 
measured the validity and value of mystical experiences against the 
Koran, sunna, and accepted doctrine. This was indeed necessary be- 
cause Christian and Hindu ascetics, and other non-Muslims who un- 
derwent similar austere practices of fasting and meditation (dhikr) 
could also have mystical experiences and revelations (kashf), as well 
as access to unseen worlds. However, since these peoples had de- 
viated from true belief, their mystical experiences and state (hal) 
were similarly distorted.36 

Nevertheless, despite these reservations, Ibn Khaldtin went much 
farther than Ibn Taymiyya to declare the “science of Sufism” as es- 
sential to a Muslim’s true happiness and religious life: 

“The Sufis aspire to total concentration upon God and upon the approach to Him, in order to 
obtain the mystical experiences of gnosis and Divine oneness (adhwaq ahl al-‘irfan wa’l- 
tawhid). In addition to their training in concentration and hunger, the Sufis feed on dhikr exer- 
cises by which their devotion to that training can fully materialize. When the soul is reared on 


dhikr exercises, it comes closer to the gnosis of God, whereas without it, it comes to be a Sa- 


34 Ibid. 469; and Rosenthal iii, 79-80. 
35 Ibid. 470-485; and Rosenthal iii, 87-103. 
36 Ibid. 470, 108-109; and Rosenthal iii, 82; i, 221-22. 
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tanic one’. 37 

Ibn Khaldiin’s account is indicative of Sufism’s respected place 
within Islam, both as a mystical tradition, and as a field of academic 
inquiry, with its own focused curriculum. As with other religious 
specialties, students wishing to pursue Sufi studies were required to 
spend several years in close relationship to teachers in order to 
master their subject. Given mysticism’s highly personal and expe- 
riential components, a master-disciple relationship was essential for 
those wishing to study not only about Sufis, but how to become 
one.38 The Sufi orders made this possible by providing individual 
master-student instruction within a communal life organized around 
mystical teachings and practices, such as seclusion, meditation, and 
prayer.39 

Though masters and orders were pivotal to mystical training, pla- 
ces for Sufi study were much less fixed. Zawiyas and khanqgahs were 
natural and frequent places for such instruction, and endowments 
sometimes provided students with a place of residence, a stipend, 
and/or a work-study program. But Sufi masters, similar to other 
scholars of the period, also taught in mosques, madrasas, and private 
homes where students could gather. Such institutional ambiguity was 
a product of the flexible character of medieval Islamic education. 
While serious students normally had a particular religious concen- 
tration, such as Shadhili Sufism or Shafi‘ law, they also read and 
studied other religious subjects, in general.40 

A similar flexibility is readily apparent in religious occupations, 
where any number of teaching and administrative positions were 
open to Sufis with the proper qualifications and/or political backing. 
Conversely, a minimum of Sufi studies could qualify even a non- 
specialist for a position within several distinctive, if fluid, career 
tracks involving mysticism. There was a range of opportunities 
available, from occupations such as teachers, preachers, and coun- 


37 Ibid. 109, 474; and Rosenthal i, 222; iii, 100. 

38 Regarding the teacher-student relationship in the Mamluk world see Berkey, 
Knowledge 21-43, esp., 26-27; and Perlman, ‘Ibn Khaldiin’ 222. 

39 Schimmel, Dimensions 228-58; and Trimingham, Orders 1-30. 

40 Berkey, Knowledge 44-60, 74; Fernandes, Khangah 13-16. Ibn Khaldin, though an 
exceptional scholar, was probably not an exception in having studied something of Sufism, 
while mastering Maliki law. Conversely, the Shadhili Sufi master Ibn “Ata? Allah had studied 
Maliki law. Significantly, when Ibn ‘Ata° Allah initially choose to pursue legal studies, fellow 
students cautioned him not to become too involved with Sufism if he expected to become a 
legal specialist; see Victor Danner, [bn ‘Ata’ Allah: The Book of Wisdom (New York 1978) 
23-27. 
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selors among the Muslim public at large, to more exclusive religio- 
political positions as spiritual advisors to sultans and amirs. A few 
living shaykhs were also sought out for blessings, baraka, and 
karamat popularly associated with the cult of the saints.4! 


Probably the largest employer of Sufis were the khdnqahs, at least 
twenty of which were endowed and built by Mamluk patronage. 
Though not all of them were in operation concurrently, by a conser- 
vative estimate, there must have been hundreds of Sufis in khangah 
residence at any given time in the fourteenth century. In addition to 
receiving food and lodging, these Sufis normally received monthly 
stipends and gifts of food, clothes, and money on special occasions. 
Khangah residents might also augment this sum by performing 
specific religious duties, such as leading prayers, reciting the Koran, 
or by carrying out more mundane tasks for the khadnqah, such as 
cooking and cleaning. Of course, top administrative positions within 
the khangah such as shaykh or, later, shaykh al-shuyikh, were par- 
ticularly lucrative and so became sources of contention among the 
religious elite, no matter what their specialty.42 

On a political level, Mamluk patronage of the khanqgdahs un- 
doubtedly aimed to influence Sufis and other members of the re- 
ligious establishment who might benefit from the endowments. The 
amirs and sultans, however, clearly frequented the rites and ceremo- 
nies at the khanqahs for spiritual and aesthetic reasons, and in times 
of plague, the sultans may have sought out the khangahs, particularly 
those in the desert, as places of spiritual power and refuge.43 Yet, 


41 See, for example, Shoshan, Popular Culture 9-22, 76-77; Lapidus, Cities 107-115, 
135-37; Carl F. Petry, The Civilian Elite of Cairo in the Later Middle Ages (Princeton 1981) 
221-23; Berkey, Knowledge 90, 118, 125, 195; Fernandes, Khangah 96-97, 101-104; and Holt, 
Crusades 151-52. 

42 Fernandes, Khangqah 20-68; Muhammad M. Amin, al-Awqaf wa’l-hayat al- 
ijitima ‘iyya fi Misr: 648-923 A. H./1250-1517 A. D. (Cairo 1980) 204-208. Also see Homerin, 
Arab Poet 39-44. 

43 Several sultans are known to have gone to khangahs during outbreaks of plague, 
though it proved to be no protection; still, this may have been one motive for building in the 
desert area outside of Cairo; see Dols, Black Death 157, 167, 248-50; and Fernandes, Khangah 
104-108; also see Schimmel, ‘Religious Life’ 376-80. Nevertheless, the Sultans at least 
partially intended these imposing desert khdnqahs to be architectural expressions of Mamluk 
power and authority, as well as of Islam’s dominant position in the land; see Humphreys, 
‘Expressive Intent’ 83, 90-91, 117-19, esp. 91, n. 2. L. Fernandes, “Three Sifi Foundations in a 
15th Century Waqfiyya’, Annales Islamologiques xviii (1981) 144-45, has suggested further 
that at least one desert khanqah — that of Bars Bay’s (r. 824-41/1421-37) — was part of a 
conscious policy to relieve urban congestion. Though intriguing, her suggestion is not 
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whatever the case, these services were in addition to the major task 
assigned the Sufis by the deeds of endowment, namely the wazifat 
al-tasawwuf, the “Sufi duty”. This duty was the hudur, the daily 
congregation of Sufis to perform communal readings from the Koran 
and prayers. So important was this task that the attendance of the 
Sufis was strictly required and regulated; teaching or other activities 
stipulated by the endowments were of a secondary nature and 
scheduled around the hudir session.4 

The centrality and importance of the hudur stem from the fact that 
most khanqahs and many other religious establishments endowed by 
the Mamluks were characterized by the presence in or near them of 
the founder’s tomb and/or the graves of his relatives. By means of 
their pious endowments, Mamluk patrons intended to surround their 
graves with religious activities and pious men whose blessings and 
baraka might then flow over and be absorbed by the founder and his 
family.45 But in contrast to these diffuse and rather fortuitous bles- 
sings were the focused and regularized benefits of the hudur. Indeed, 
a major feature of many khanqah endowment deeds is not only that 
they stipulate hudir performance, but that they also designate its ap- 
pointed times, as well as some of the Koranic passages to be read, 
and prayers to be said. 

Almost invariably, sessions were to be held immediately after one 
or more of the five canonical prayers. Specific Koranic passages 
often included the ayat al-kursi or “Throne Verse” (2/256), chapters 
al-ikhlas (112), al-fatiha (1), the final two surahs known as the al- 
mu‘awwidhatan (1.e., the two requests for refuge with God = 113- 
114), and the beginning and end of al-bagara (2). Prayers were a 
combination of repetitions (dhikr) usually of God’s praise (tamhid), 
declarations of God’s greatness (takbir), glory (tasbih), and power 
(tahlil), prayers for the prophet Muhammad, and petitions for God’s 
forgiveness (istighfar). These recitations and prayers were to be said 


convincing given the fact that following the Black Death of 1348-50, Cairo’s population 
dramatically declined and never recovered until much later in the sixteenth century; see Dols, 
Black Death, esp. 183-85. 

44 Amin, al-Awqdaf 208-10; Fernandes, Khanqgah 18, 54-58, 119 n. 37; and Berkey, 
Knowledge 59-60, 79-81, 84-85. 

45 Humphreys, ‘Expressive Intent’ 112-19; Berkey, Knowledge 143-46. Of course, there 
were political motives and economic considerations involved with most endowments involving 
the donor’s relatives and benefactors who usually oversaw the endowments; see Amin, al- 
Awgqaf 69-98; Carl F. Petry, ‘A Paradox of Patronage During the Later Mamluk Period’, 
Muslim World \xxiii (1983) 182-207, esp. 190-95; Fernandes, Khanqah 4-9; and Berkey, 
Knowledge 134-42. 
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on behalf of the donor and his family, who were named as recipients 
of a portion of the session’s religious merits and divine blessings.46 

The wording of the endowment deeds indicates that these were not 
idiosyncratic or random recitations and prayers, but established in- 
vocations and appeals (du‘a’), largely on behalf of the dead. This is 
borne out by several popular Mamluk manuals on dying, death, and 
the afterlife; they cite the exact Koranic passages and prayers spe- 
cified in the endowment deeds, as being the most efficacious for 
helping the dead. These Koranic recitations and prayers on behalf of 
the dead were believed to ease their tortured time in the grave and to 
atone for their past misconduct so that, on the Day of Judgment, the 
deceased would arise pure for paradise.47 

The hudir, then, was the vital task assigned to the khanqah Sufis 
who, due to their ascetic lives and training in such recitations and 
prayers, were regarded as the most able to achieve positive spiritual 
results. But the Sufis’ prayers were not only for the dead, they were 
also dedicated to living Muslims, who often feared that they would 
be numbered among the dead all too soon, especially in times of 
famine or plague. During those crises, Sufis and other members of 
the religious establishment gathered for special services and prayers. 
Though such ceremonies may not have averted God’s tests of His 
creation, they might, at least, have eased some of the salvation and 
survival anxiety felt by individuals and the community at large.48 

Given the religious importance of the hudir in Mamluk society 
and the number and size of the khanqahs, it is not surprising that 
they were scrutinized by religious officials who criticized lapses in 
standards and practice. It should be stressed, however, that the insti- 


46 For partial texts of some of these deeds see Fernandes, Khangah 54-58; and Amin, al- 
Awgqaf 211-16. Further evidence that these hudir recitations, prayers, and related activities 
were standard may be found in Muhammad al-Asyiti’s (b. 813/1410) notarial manual Jawahir 
al-‘ugiid, ed. Muhammad Hamid al-Figi (Cairo 1955) i, 356-59, where he cites them in his 
formulary for a khangah endowment deed; see Little, ‘Khanqahs’ 98-99. 

47 See Muhammad al-Qurtubi (d. 681/1273) al-Tadhkira fi ahwal al-mawta wa-umir al- 
akhira (Cairo 1986) i, 118-31; Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti (839-91 1/1445-1505) Sharh al-sudiir bi- 
sharh al-mawta wa’l-qubir, edited by Muhammad Hasan al-Himsi (Beirut 1986) 406, 409, 
411-12, 416-21, 424, and EI ti, 617-18. In terms of function, then, the khadngah is a striking 
parallel to the chantries of Medieval England — such as All Souls College — founded around 
this same time by kings and queens with the express purpose of saying mass on behalf of both 
the dead and the living so as to free them from Purgatory. For medieval chantries see T. S. R. 
Boase, Death in the Middle Ages (London 1972) 59-69. 

48 See, for example, Dols, Black Death 236-55, esp. 248-53; Fernandes, Khangah 42, 
106-108; and Petry, Protectors 105. 
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tution’s legitimacy and mission were rarely in question. A critical 
scholar such as Ibn Taymiyya approved of both praying on behalf of 
others, and of the “funded Sufis” (sifiyyat al-arzaq) of the khanqahs, 
provided that they followed the sharia and accepted Sufi rules of 
conduct, while avoiding religious innovation and the pursuit of 
wealth.49 But, here was a problem. 

Endowment deeds and other Mamluk sources indicate that the Sufi 
profession could be a means to accrue substantial material benefits. 
Of course such commercial use and practice were deemed inap- 
propriate with regard to any religious office. But it was particularly 
audacious when such blatant and hypocritical manipulation involved 
Islamic mysticism, which held poverty (faqr) as a foundational 
principle. Publicly deploring such abuses were a number of respected 
scholars of the Mamluk period, including the famous scholar and 
biographer, Taj al-Din al-Subki (727-771/1327-1370).50 

A Shafi‘i jurist and judge, and a partisan of Sufi pietism, al-Subki 
denounced the impostors who had given the true Sufis a bad name. 
With an eye to reform, al-Subki urged a careful evaluation of the 
khangahs and their residents, advocating a policy of close scrutiny to 
determine the extent to which Sufis might be entangled in worldly 
affairs, whether for wealth, power, or reputation. According to al- 
Subki, an individual could properly reside in a khanqah to cover 
only the minimum living expenses enabling him to pursue a mystical 
life. As for those who entered to obtain a livelihood supporting a 
way of life devoid of asceticism and constant worship, they must be 
turned out of the khadnqah; these liars — Sufis in dress only — 
violated the conditions of the endowment which stipulated that 
residents be true Sufis. Al-Subki felt that many residents fell into this 
category of worthless sluggards who used the khanqah as a cover for 
their lives of perfidy, hashish use, and absorption in worldly ephe- 
mera. The sooner such frauds were exposed and run out, the better it 
would be for the khanqahs and the sincere brethren there, who re- 


49 Homerin, ‘Ibn Taymiyya’ 233, 243, and EI ii, 617. The Hanbali scholar Ibn al-Jawzi 
(d. 597/1200) is exceptional in that not only did he denounce the immoral behaviors and 
practices which he believed filled Sufi residences (ribats) but he also held that the institution 
from its inception was an innovation and error, and among the Devil’s delusions of the Sufis; 
Ibn al-Jawzi, Talbis al-Iblis (Cairo n.d.) 169-70. 

50 For al-Subki see ‘Umar Kahhiala, Mu‘jam al-mu°allifin (Damascus 1957) vi, 225-226. 
For other critiques of the khanqGh Sufis see Fernandes, Khangah 11, 96-103; Schimmel, 
‘Glimpses’ 379-80. 
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sponsibly fulfilled their obligations in total devotion to God.°5! 

Al-Subki’s critique should be read in context of the persistent cri- 
ticisms leveled against the religious class as a whole for their love of 
wealth and reputation; al-Subki also denounced the prevalent custom 
of scholars holding a number of positions simultaneously. In fact, 
several endowment deeds specifically forbade any such practice 
among the Sufis to be employed by the endowment.°2 This, together 
with al-Subki’s remarks, and those by other members of the Mamluk 
religious establishment reflect, to a degree, the effects of the steep 
economic decline in the final century and a half of Mamluk rule. The 
Black Death of 1348-49 had devastated the population of Egypt and 
Syria, and successive waves of the plague over the next centuries 
made certain that the economy would not soon recover. Further, 
though the Mongols were no longer a menace, Mamluk sultans ex- 
tracted heavy taxes in order to restock their supply of slave soldiers 
killed by the plague, and to ward off foreign threats, usually to their 
outlying territories in Syria and Anatolia.53 

Several new and architecturally impressive khadnqahs were en- 
dowed in the late fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but overall 
Mamluk support for Sufis and other religious professionals probably 
declined substantially. Some khangahs fell into ruin, while others 
were combined with madrasas, and salaries for the religious occupa- 
tions were often reduced or in arrears. Of course, the religiously es- 
sential hudur continued to be performed by Sufis, but increasingly 
this occurred at many, more economical, mosque-tomb complexes 
favored by the Mamiuks of this period. Though Sufis were paid for 
their services, they did not necessarily receive room and board. This 
may also partially account for an apparent increase in the smaller 
and, hence, cheaper zawiyas at this time, as Sufis sought a mystical 
communal life and residence elsewhere.>4 


51 Taj al-Din al-Subki, Mu‘id al-ni‘am wa-mubid al-nigam, ed. David Myhrman (Leiden 
1908) 171-80, esp. 178-79; al-Subki cites several colorful criticisms of such frauds by others. 

52 Berkey, Knowledge 182-88; 31-33; Fernandes, Khangah 24, 27-28, 31, 34, 38, 44-45, 
and her “Three Sufi Foundations’ 151. 

53 Dols, Black Death 178-231, 261-80; Petry, Civilian Elite,19-36; Petry, Protectors. 

54 Fernandes, Khangah 37-46, 111-13, and her ‘Some Aspects of the Zawiya in Egypt at 
the Eve of the Ottoman Conquest’, Annales Islamologiques xix (1983) 9-17; Doris Behrens- 
Abouseif, ‘Change in Function and Form of Mamluk Religious Institutions’, Annales 
Islamologiques xxi (1985) 73-93, esp. 81-93; and D. Behrens-Abouseif and L. Fernandes, 
‘Sufi Architecture in the Early Ottoman Period’, Annales Islamologiques xx (1984) 103-14. 
For an insightful example of the economic decline of the khadngah in the late fourteenth 
century and one resulting in disputes among the religious class, see the incident involving Jalal 
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The overall economic decline in the fifteenth century undoubtedly 
affected the religious establishment by increasing competition and 
tension, as individuals struggled to maintain their positions or to ac- 
quire new ones. Disputes invariably arose on a variety of topics and, 
periodically, around Sufi doctrine and practice. The focus of several 
quarrels involved the status of wahdat al-wuyjiid, the legality of mys- 
tical exegesis (ta’wil), and the roles of mystical experience and the 
cult of the saints within Islam. As Ibn Taymiyya and other detractors 
of Sufism had realized at least a century earlier, these issues posed a 
formidable challenge to their attempts to delimit a final absolute law 
binding for all. Both monism and mystical exegesis denied the 
existence a simple literal Truth, while mystical experience and the 
saints offered direct access to spiritual power largely beyond the 
range of scholarly supervision. But debates on such complex theo- 
logical issues were not merely academic; they inevitably involved 
disputes of a much more mundane nature where the stakes could be 
very high, as Ibrahim al-Biq4‘i was to learn.55 


When Qa’it Bay assumed the sultanate in 872/1468, he faced an 
empty treasury and a desperate need to campaign against Shah 
Suwar (d. 876/1471), the Ottoman backed Dulkadirli ruler of 
Elbistan. Qa’it Bay quickly began to extort gifts from the people and 
to appropriate as much money and moveable property as possible. 
As part of this financial program, Qa°it Bay seized savings from the 
religious scholars, cut their wages, and annulled arrears owed them. 
Not surprisingly, then, Qa°it Bay’s foreign crisis was matched by a 
domestic one of exorbitant prices and lawlessness, which was further 
exacerbated by an outbreak of plague, and it was at this time, in the 
years 874-875/1469-1470, that the Ibn al-Farid controversy broke 
out and spread in Cairo.56 

For many Egyptian Muslims, Ibn al-Farid had become a cultural 
and religious icon, and his grave was a popular pilgrimage site for 
people of all classes. In addition, several Mamluk amirs had recently 


al-Din al-Suyuti when he was the shaykh of the Baybarsiyya Khanga@h in 906/1501, detailed by 
E. M. Sartain in Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti (Cambridge 1975) 1, 94-102; 127-28. 

55 For some of the issues involved and several controversies at this time see Homerin, 
Arab Poet 31, 55-60, 67; and Alexander Knysh, ‘Ibn ‘Arabi in the Later Islamic Tradition’, in 
S. Hirtenstein and M. Tiernan (eds.), Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi: A Commemorative Volume 
(Rockport 1993) 307-27. Also see al-Husayn b. al-Ahdal (d. 855/1451), Kashf al-ghita’ ‘an 
haqa’ig al-tawhid, ed. Ahmad b. Mahmid (Tunis 1964) esp. 13-16 of the introduction; and 
Sartain, al-Suyiti 1, 53-60. 

56 See Homerin, Arab Poet 60-75, for a detailed account of the following controversy. 
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provided endowments for the grave, bequeathing revenues to erect a 
domed shrine with an attendant and a zawiya with resident Sufis, and 
to finance the celebration of the poet’s mawlid or “saint’s day”.57 
Perhaps these attentions during a period of severe economic crisis 
offended some religious scholars who took exception to the regime’s 
revenue policy, as well as to Ibn al-Farid’s verse. 

In any case, following a public reading of a wujiidi commentary on 
the Ta’iyya kubra, several religious scholars issued legal opinions 
condemning wahdat al-wujiid and Ibn al-Farid’s use of the feminine 
gender for God. Those opposed to Ibn al-Farid included several 
senior religious officials, including the chief Hanafi judge 
Muhammad Ibn al-Shihna (804-890/1401-1485), and the chief 
Hanbali judge, ascetic, and Sufi, “Izz al-Din al-Kinani (800- 
876/1397-1471). But the ring-leader — and, perhaps, instigator — of 
the controversy was the Shafi‘i scholar Ibrahim al-Biqa‘i (809- 
885/1407-1480). 

In several inflammatory attacks, al-Biqa°i denounced Ibn al-Farid 
and his supporters as followers of Ibn al-“Arabi; their belief in ab- 
solute unity annulled the separation between the Creator and His 
creation, destroying the basis of Islamic law. Quoting verses from 
the 7a’iyya kubra, al-Biqa‘i charged Ibn al-Farid with declarations 
of human-divine union and monism (ittihadd), and with violations of 
the literal meaning of the Koran and the sunna. Further, al-Biqa‘i 
forbade metaphorical readings and interpretation (ta’wil) of the 
poem, maintaining that symbolism, metaphor, or technical termino- 
logy could not be sound if they contradicted the letter of the law. If 
such interpretations were allowed, not even Christians and Jews 
could be accused of infidelity, and surely morality would be over- 
turned. Al-Biqa‘i warned those who wished to quell the controversy 
that they should defend the faith against what was morally re- 
pugnant, especially the heretical doctrines of Ibn al-Farid and Ibn al- 
°Arabi. As for those who openly praised Ibn al-Farid or attempted to 
defend him as a saint, they were obviously ignoramuses, heretics, or 
infidels. These people, and heretics such as Ibn al-Farid, were worse 
than thieves, for whereas the latter robbed their victims of material 
possessions, the former made off with the spiritual good of the 
community by leading Muslims astray.°8 


37 Th. Emil Homerin, ‘The Domed Shrine of Ibn al-Farid’, Annales Islamologiques xxv- 
XXVi (1989-90) 125-30. 
8 Homerin, Arab Poet 62-64. Al-Biga‘i’s major polemic was the Sawab al-jawab li’l- 
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Al-Biqa‘°i’s condemnation of Ibn al-Farid and Ibn al-°Arabi, along 
with his blanket ruling of infidelity against their supporters — not to 
mention his shrill, self-righteous tone — offended a number of his 
colleagues. Over a dozen of them publicly defended the poet, and 
several including the renowned scholar, Jalal al-Din al-Suyiati (839- 
911/1445-1505), wrote refutations of al-Biqa‘l. In their opinion, il- 
lumined gnostics like Ibn al-Farid had access to an experiential 
knowledge derived from union with the Divine. Those opposed to 
Ibn al-Farid could hardly fathom this profound experience and the 
unique, certain vision (kashf) which it offered, and these literalists 
were in no position to judge the sayings and writings of genuine 
gnostics. Ibn al-Farid was innocent of all charges brought against 
him, and he was a great saint whose poetry should be read and whose 
grave should be visited. As for al-Biqa‘i and other narrow-minded 
critics, they had hurt only themselves.59 

Al-Biqa‘l fired back calling his opponents liars and infidels, and 
he enlisted the support of Ibrahim al-Matbili (d. 877/1472). A Sufi 
popular for feeding many people from his farm and hostel as food 
prices soared, al-Matbili dismissed Ibn al-Farid by saying: ‘He and 
those like him fill the world with clamor! None of them has been 
given enough of the divine mystery to cover a mosquito’s 
proboscis!”69 But Ibn al-Farid’s supporters stood firm, blasting al- 
Biqa‘i and his allies with invective poems, which were attached to 
Ibn al-Farid’s shrine for all to read. One poem declared:®! 

“Umar [bn al-Farid, the wise one, 

all thought falls short before him! 

No one would wrong him save a fool, 

so reject the fool; be pleased with ‘Umar! 


sa°il al-murtab al-mu‘drid al-mujadil fi kufr Ibn al-Farid, Ms. Leiden Or. 2040, 39a-64a. Al- 
Biqa‘i composed two further refutations: Kitab al-Natiq bi’l-sawab al-farid li-takfir Ibn al- 
Farid, Ms. Oxford, Bodleian Library, Arabici I, 68-69 (Marsh. 642) 48b-292b, and al-Radd al- 
kashif li-murad ahl al-ittihad, Ms. Or. Leiden 2040, 64a-190b. Al-Biqa‘i also denounced Ibn 
al-Farid in two polemics aimed at monists in general and Ibn al-“Arabi, in particular: the 
Tanbih al-ghabi ila takfir Ibn ‘Arabi, and his Tahdhir al-‘ibad min ahl al-‘inad. Both were 
edited by ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Wakil in Masra‘ al-tasawwuf (Cairo 1953). 

59 Homerin, Arab Poet 64-65. Jalal al-Din al-Suyuti, Qam* al-mu‘arid fi nusrat Ibn al- 
Farid, in ‘Abd al-Khaliq Mahmid ‘Abd al-Khiliq (ed.), Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti wa’l-tasawwuf 
al-Islami (Cairo 1987) 48-102. 

60 Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani, al-Tabagat al-kubra (Cairo 1965) ii, 77-80; also see 
Schimmel, ‘Religious Life’ 380-81. 

61 Muhammad b. Ilyas, Bada’i‘ al-zuhir fi waga’i‘ al-duhir, edited by Muhammad 
Mustafa (Cairo 1984) iii, 47-49. The poet was Muhammad b. Qansth min Sadiq, primarily a 
court poet of the late fifteenth-early sixteenth centuries; see Kahhala, Mu‘jam xi, 148-49. 
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The invectives and feuding raged for over seven months suggesting 
that the Ibn al-Farid controversy involved more than Sufi doctrine 
and practice, though both, of course, were central issues. The 
political and economic crisis beginning Qa°it Bay’s reign had 
evoked a response from religious conservatives who demanded a re- 
turn to the Islam of their pious forefathers and the suppression of 
suspected religious innovation. While Ibn al-Farid’s supporters had a 
broader, more inclusive view of Islam, the controversy was not a 
conflict between mystics and legal authorities, as Sufis, jurispru- 
dents, and judges from among the four major law schools were 
numbered among the advocates of both sides. Old grudges and per- 
sonal scores, however, were obviously a factor, and generational 
conflict may have been important as well. 

At the time of the dispute, the major antagonists of Ibn al-Farid 
were elder scholars, sixty years or older. By contrast, the majority of 
Ibn al-Farid’s supporters were between the ages of twenty-five and 
fifty-five thus representing the next generation of senior religious of- 
ficials. The Ibn al-Farid debate, then, could have been used by both 
young and old to promote or defend their own self-interests. In fact, 
several of al-Biqa‘°i’s contemporaries insinuated that he may have 
instigated and sustained the dispute in an attempt to procure pro- 
fessional notoriety and advancement.®2 

If this was the case, al-Biqa‘i severely misjudged the affair’s poli- 
tical dimensions. Given the empire’s instability and strained econo- 
my, Qa°it Bay could not afford a prolonged religious conflict, which 
might further unsettle his already precarious situation. More speci- 
fically, al-Biqa‘i had directly challenged Qa°it Bay by threatening 
one of his most dependable amirs, Barqiig al-Nasiri (d. 877/1472), 
who had been one of the original patrons of Ibn al-Farid’s shrine; at 
the time of the controversy, Barqiiq was the overseer for its endow- 
ments. Al-Biqa‘i’s charges of infidelity had implicated Barqiig and 
others involved with the shrine, and Qa°it Bay could not afford to 
alienate one of his most reliable amirs to serve the controversial 
cause of several elder scholars. 

Qa’it Bay thus forcefully resolved the affair. Backed by a legal 
opinion exonerating Ibn al-Farid and his supporters from charges of 
heresy and infidelity, Qa°it Bay began to purge the senior religious 


62 See Homerin, Arab Poet 65-69, for details. 
63 Ibid. 60-62, 68-73; and see Petry, Protectors, esp. 42-46, for more on Qa°it Bay°s 
economic and political problems at this time. 
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officials who had opposed Ibn al-Farid in the controversy. Qa°it Bay 
subsequently bestowed many of their former offices and holdings on 
Ibn al-Farid’s younger supporters, and the new sultan may have 
found the controversy useful for realigning the religious hierarchy in 
a balance more favorable to himself.%4 

As for al-Biqa‘l, he was publicly disgraced and packed off to Da- 
mascus where, a few years later, he was nearly executed by several 
Mamluk amirs. In the end, perhaps al-Biqa‘i realized that his efforts 
to radically restrict Sufi thought and practice were doomed to failure. 
Opposed by many religious scholars, Mamluk amirs, the sultan him- 
self, and by the larger populace, as well, al-Biqa‘i and his allies 
found themselves in an untenable position. Like Ibn Taymiyya 
nearly two centuries before, they stood in futile resistance to strong, 
prevailing currents in Islamic mysticism, and above all, in open op- 
position to the religious, political, and popular consensus of their 
Muslim community. 


64 See Homerin, Arab Poet 73-75, for details. 


QUELQUES MODALITES D’ OPPOSITION ENTRE MARABOUTS. 
MYSTIQUES ET ELITES DU POUVOIR, EN ALGERIE A L’EPOQUE 
OTTOMANE 


KAMEL FILALI 


La mystique maraboutique, proprement maghrébine, tire ses 
principes de la murabata. A la différence du soufisme oriental la 
transmission initiatique du maraboutisme se combine avec |’hérédité 
de la baraka, “marqueur” perpétuel de sainteté. Cela lui confére une 
sacralisation, en quelque sorte par la référence constante 4 |’ancestral 
nobiliaire et religieux du charifisme.! Enfin, il y a le maraboutisme 
individualiste des suwwaha (pérégrinants), et le maraboutisme 
sélectif de groupe qui par sa légitimité historique, basée sur la 
noblesse et la gloire des aieux prosélytes, arriva 4 se fixer sur le 
terroir et fonda a partir du quatorziéme siécle des “fiefs 
maraboutiques” que bon nombre de tribus prenaient comme 
éponymes dans leur généalogie. 

Dés les premiers temps, il était trés rare de trouver au Maghreb, 
des saints initiés proprement dit, des soufis qui ne sont pas d’ origine 
nobiliaire sharif et “combattants de la foi” (en temps de guerre). 
Vraisemblablement dans un but de renforcement de l’aspect de 
sacralisation, de puissance, de rayonnement et d’aménagement 
social, la mystique maghrébine opta pour une sacralisation 
généalogique et spiritualiste. Abi: Ya‘azza (mort en 572/1177), saint 
d’origine berbére, qui fut, dit-on, le premier initié 4 la gnose 
orientale, était l’un des plus illustres chénifs. Le berbére rifain (du 
Rif marocain), [bn Mashish2 (mort en 625/1228), et Abt Madyan3 le 
qutb (pole) de la mystique maghrébine qui naquit a Séville, en 
Andalousie, vers |’année 520/1126, étaient, sans contredit, des saints 
initiés et héréditaires de la noblesse chérifide. 

Enfin, aprés avoir cumulé tant de signes sanctificateurs, par le 


1 Sur le charifisme cf. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Tijani, al-‘Igd al-juman fi dhikr al-a‘yan, 
Revue africaine xxxv (1891) 244-250. 
Louis Rinn, Marabouts et khouan (Alger 1884) 219. 
3 Naquit ca. 509/1115-6, mort 594/1198; cf. Vincent Cornell, The Way of Abit Madyan 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1996) 1-15. 
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charifisme, et par le ribat (jihad) collectif et guerrier,4 4 l’époque qui 
nous occupe, le maraboutisme trés expansif et imprégnant, débordant 
toutes les formes légales de la mystique islamique, se renforcait de 
multiples signes et symboles sacrés. Frondeur, ‘Jl dispute non 
seulement au sultan, mais au juriste et au théologien le primat 
social’ 5 

Composite et confusionniste, le mysticisme maghrébin était, 
comme nous I’avons esquissé, principalement maraboutique. Malgré 
l’interférence historique, 11 est parfois trés difficile de différencier, a 
partir de la fin du quinziéme siécle, le saint soufi du marabout. Un 
seul personnage peut étre en effet soufi, chérif, marabout et adepte 
d’une congrégation mystique, voire fondateur d’une confrérie. 

On peut dire que la mystique maghrébine, et notamment 
algérienne, n’était en fait qu’une synthése de la mystique soufie et du 
charifisme basé sur la noblesse religieuse et la murabata. Saints 
soufis et saints marabouts se superposaient subtilement au fil des 
années et finissaient par donner naissance, en Algérie, a partir du 
dix-huitiéme siécle, 4 des confréries hybrides alourdies par de 
multiples habits de sainteté. Rien de plus naturel que les luttes du 
sacré contre le profane et que l’antipathie du pouvoir politique 
envers la mystique. 

Bien que puissante par son influence, fondée sur le rayonnement 
spirituel, la mystique au Maghreb n’était pas sans nombreux 
ennemis. L’opposition aux saints mystiques est trés ancienne et 
remonte au douziéme siécle, époque de |’apparition des premiers 
saints initiés au Maghreb. Historiquement, les premiers opposants 
étaient les exotéristes, ‘ulama’ al-zahir, et les juristes, ahl al-shari‘a, 
investis par les dirigeants politiques. Pour préserver |’ orthodoxie et 
maintenir leur suprématie sacerdotale, leur situation et leur influence, 
les ulama gravitant autour des palais, ont réagi dés les premiers 
temps contre l’émergence de la mystique. Pour des raisons 
dogmatiques, spiritualistes et parfois politiques, sous l’alibi de 
l’orthodoxie, la mystique se voit confrontée a une série de 
détracteurs. 

Les monarchies maghrébines nourrissaient une trés ancienne 
opposition contre la mystique expansionniste et séditieuse. Affichant 
les premiers leur antagonisme 4 la mystique, sultans et émirs virent 


4 La murabata, ici, synonyme de mujahada: individuellement monacale dirigée contre 
l’Ame négative, et collectivement combative contre les mécréants. 
3 Jacques Berque, L’intérieur du Maghreb, XV€-XIX€ siécle (Paris 1982) 56. 
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d’un ceil prévenu et antipathique des religieux spirituellement trés 
influents et trés populaire, qui s’inspiraient de leurs contradictions 
politiques et de leur iniquité sociale (zu/m) pour se dresser parfois 
directement et ouvertement contre leur pouvoir séculier. 

Pendant les trois siécles qui précédérent l’époque ottomane, la 
mystique maraboutique, efficace symbole communautaire, plus 
affirmée sur les espaces maghrébins, encouragée par la crise 
multidimensionelle qui frappa le Maghreb, trouva des conditions 
favorable 4 son dévelopement. En revanche, les sultans épouvantés 
de ces “moines”, contraignants par leurs préceptes trés dogmatiques 
et menacants par leur rigorisme et leur austérité, s’opposérent 
d’emblée 4 ces “Joqueteux ” qui semblaient leur forcer la main. La 
mystique révolutionnaire, ne cachant pas ses préceptes et ses 
revendications militantes, regardait les membres des lignées 
seigneuriales,© comme des perfides vivant dans un luxe extravagant 
et profanateur, préts a sacrifier les intéréts de la nation (umma) et de 
la religion. Enfin, cette mystique est jugée en fonction de 
l'opposition entre sa morale et celle de |’Etat. Celui-ci s’arroge le 
droit de la contrdler et de la stigmatiser par l’intermédiaire des 
‘ulama’ dépositaires de la légitimité canonique. 

Les Etats Maghrébins, qui se sont succédés depuis les Almoravides 
(1039-1147) jusqu’aux Ziyanides (1235-1557), virent en la mystique 
un concurrent nuisible 4 leur pouvoir ainsi qu’aux prestiges et aux 
honneurs dont ils jouissaient depuis la nuit des temps. IIs 
nourrissaient de perpétuelles craintes pour la tranquillité de leur 
royaume et la sfireté de leur tréne. 

Les modes d’oppositions étaient si violents, notamment aux 
douziéme et au treiziéme siécles, qu’ils aboutissaient souvent 4 des 
assassinats: géné par les préches mystiques et l’ascendance d’Ibn al- 
“Arif (un soufi originaire de Tanger, Maroc), mort en 536/1141,7 
l’émir Almoravide ‘Ali b. Yusuf, ordonna de l’empoisonner avant 
méme de le juger.8 Les accusations les plus déshonorantes, les 
pratiques les plus humiliantes et les procédés les plus virulents furent 
surtout réservés aux saints les plus illustres des pionniers de la 


6 Fernand Braudel les assimile aux barons frangais de l’époque; cf. son Méditerranée et 
monde méditerranéen a l’époque de Philippe I] (Paris 1982). 

Celui-ci passa une grande partie de sa vie 4 se recycler dans les centres de la mystique 
intellectualiste 4 Almeria (Andalousie) — ot avaient retenti les premiers cris anti-mystiques et 
ot furent briilés, en premier, les ceuvres de al-Ghazali. 

8 Alfred Bel, Les confréries religieuses musulmanes en Afrique du Nord (Paris 1878) 
380. 
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mystique maghrébine. Abi Tujin, un thaumaturge trés favorable a 
l’Emir, faisant, dit-on, métier de sorcier, fit assassiner par ses 
partisans en |’an 625/1227/28 Ibn Mashish,? maitre de tous les 
saints.!0 Plus vigilant, Abi Madyan, entouré de vénération 4 Béjaya 
oui il décida de se consacrer a l’enseignement et a la piété, quand tout 
a coup, son énorme popularité porta ombrage 4 1’émir Almohade, 
Ya‘qub al-Mansur. Intrigué par son audience auprés des “masses” 
bougiotes, l’émir le convoqua sous prétexte de le consulter sur 
quelques questions religieuses. Redoutant cette entrevue, Abu 
Madyan gquitta la ville pour Tlemcen; 4 la vue du ribat d’al-‘ubbad 
(les adorateurs), il s’écria prophétiquement: ‘oh! que ce lieu est 
propice au sommeil! Il y mourra juste aprés, selon la tradition, et y 
fut d’ailleurs enterré. !! 

Les marabouts étaient des hommes sanctifiés détenteurs d’une 
force a la fois réelle et supranaturelle; c’est 4 leur militantisme que 
l’on s’adressait pour se débarrasser des tyrannies. L’influence des 
marabouts du Rif était si grande sur les masses berbéres qu’ils 
S’opposérent ouvertement au second souverain mérinide de Fés, 
Yusuf b. Ya°qib (685-706/1286-1307); celui-ci fut obligé de prendre 
des mesures pour éviter le soulévement des masses exaltées par leurs 
maitres spirituels contre son pouvoir. !2 

Les éléments mystiques les plus influents et les plus “encadrants” 
spirituellement étaient souvent traqués et poursuivis partout ot ils 
étaient. En 713/1313, le sultan Hafside de Tunis fit une marche 
armée contre Tulga dans le Sud de I’ Algérie actuelle “pour mettre au 
respect” (li-ta’dhib ) un des disciples de ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Tasuli 
et faire cesser ses préches enflammés. !3 

L’affaiblissement de 1]’autorité sultanienne Ziyanide et la 
défaillance des pouvoirs publics, 4 partir notamment de la moitié du 
quinziéme siécle, obligeaient les émirs dont la popularité 
commengait 4 étre affectée par la présence de disciples et de 
descendants de saints autour des zawias, a recourir a la répression. 

Les tribus maraboutiques, qui devaient se multiplier a l’époque 


9  L’assassinat du cheikh, notait Abi Ras, fut la cause de la hijra du voyage que fit, en 
Orient, son disciple Abii’1-Hasan al-Shadhili ot il fonda la Shadhiliyya; cf. ‘Aja°ib al-akhbar 
wa-lata’if al-asfar, Revue africaine xxv (1881) 374. 

10 I] fut en quelque sorte le troisitme maillon de la silsila au Maghreb. 

11 Cf. Abii’l-°Abbas al-Ghubrini, “Unwan al-diraya fi awliya’ Bijaya (Alger 1981) 60. 

12 Cf. Alfred Bel, ‘Le soufisme dans l’occident musulman’, Annales de I’ Institut 
d’Etudes Orientales (Alger 1934 -35) 158. 

13 Auguste Cour, L’établissement des dynasties des chérifs au Maroc (Paris 1904) 11. 
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ottomane, firent alors lentement leur apparition au courant du 
quatorziéme siécle. Les princes avaient souvent intérét a se concilier 
les ulama influents et 4 reconnaitre avec déférence leurs mérites. 
C’est par l’ascendant moral des fugahdad’ que le sultan voulait 
imposer sa légitimité et préserver son pouvoir. L’autorité de ce 
dernier s’étale sur la légitimité religieuse représentée par les ulama 
objets de sa politique; quant a celle du saint, elle repose sur 1’ autorité 
de son zéle et de ses influences trés spirituelles lesquelles 
dissimulent parfois des intéréts mondains. Abu’1!-‘Abbas Ahmad b. 
Yiisuf al-Rashidi, un des plus grands soufis et saint (wali) reconnu, 
qui naquit a la Qal‘a des Bani Rashid vers 1450, s’était un jour 
rendu a Oran. Le caid jaloux de |’accueil que lui réservérent les 
populations locales, écrivit aussit6t au prince ziyanide: ‘II existe 
chez les Huwwara un homme se prétendant saint, trés dangereux 
pour votre régne’. ‘Envoyez-le moi ou tuez-le’, répondit 1’ Emir.!4 
Cet ordre hargneux et brutal montre bien l’ampleur de la crainte et de 
la haine que nourrissaient les princes Ziyanides envers les saints 
surtout lorsqu’ils jouissaient de popularité. Ahmad b. Yusuf illustre 
la période de transition et de lutte pour le pouvoir entre mystiques et 
princes; il incarnait comme tant d’autres mystiques, tels Ahmad b. 
al-Qadi de Kabylie et Ahmad al-Kabir de Blida, le soulévement des 
autochtones contre les abus du pouvoir ziyanide. Le relachement 
religieux de la dynastie régnante des Banu Ziyan et le danger 
chrétien qui ne cessait de grandir, poussérent Ahmad 4 jouer un réle 
éminent dans l’opposition anti-monarchique. Son influence et ses 
succes parmi la population d’Oran excita la jalousie de |’Emir 
Ziyanide “Abd Allah Muhammad surnommé al-Mutawakkil ‘ala’ lah 
(866-880/1462-1475), qui le persécuta avant de le condamner a mort. 
Mais Ahmad b. Yusuf, selon la légende, dut échapper 
miraculeusement au bicher d’Abu Hammii II, émir de Tlemcen et 
s’enfuit 4 Ras al-Ma°, auprés du caid des Bani Rashid, “Ali b. Abi 
Ghanim. A l’arrivée des ordres de |’Emir Ziyanide, Ahmad s’éloigna 
en maudissant ses persécuteurs.!5 Le prince Hafside de Bougie, 
hostile aux Bant Ziyan offrit au saint marabout un asile sir.!© Bien 
qu’il eft attendu la mort du prince Abii ‘Abd Allah pour revenir a 
Bani Rashid, Ahmad b. Yusuf ne retrouva pas la sfreté ni la sérénité 


14 Abii Ras al-Nasiri, ‘Aja’ib al-akhbar wa-lata’if al-asfar, Revue africaine xxiv (1880) 
139 sq. 

1S Ibn Maryam al-Malliti, al-Bustan fi awliya? Tilimsadn (Alger 1978) 287. 

16 Cf. René Basset, ‘Les dictons satiriques attribués 4 S. Ahmad b. Youssef’, Journal 
asiatique 1x (1890) 1-47. 
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dans |’Oranais, 11 fut de nouveau en butte aux exactions et aux 
poursuites du sultan Abi Hamm III. Celui-ci envoya son bourreau 
pour |’exécuter dans sa prison, mais le cheikh, selon la tradition, 
devint invisible. !7 

L’opposition acharnée de la monarchie Ziyanide au saint 
Muhammad al-Huwwari, concrétisée par le meurtre de son fils 
commis par les Bani Ziyan, serait a |’origine de la prise d’Oran par 
les Espagnols en 1505, demandée par al-Huwwari, comme le note 
une tradition crédule. Un des disciples du cheikh n’a pas manqué de 
mettre en garde les Bani Ziyan dans une gasida rimée sur la ta’ .!8 

Au commencement du seiziéme siécle, les querelles et 1’ opposition 
des monarchies Ziyanides aux mystiques, aboutissent a 
l’intervention espagnole (1505). Les dissensions entre saints 
marabouts et sultans contribuérent dans une large mesure 4a 
l’affaiblissement de la dynastie régnante et devinrent un des facteurs 
principaux qui permirent |’instauration d’un pouvoir ottoman en 
Algérie. Saints et marabouts lassés des persécutions et des 
bannissements des princes Ziyanides, alarmés par les menaces du 
danger chrétien, finirent par appeler a leur secours les Barberousse, 
champions a ce moment 1a du jihad en Méditerranée: “Nul doute que 
l’action de la mystique au Maghreb septentrional n’ait contribué, par 
le détachement des choses terrestres, répandu dans les esprits, a la 
réussite si surprenante des Turcs’.!9 

La premiére période, dite des Beylerbeys, couvrant le seiziéme 
siécle, marquée par la coalition turco-maraboutique, avait pour point 
de départ le soutien qu’avaient apporté les principaux saints et fiefs 
maraboutiques dans le processus de |’instauration du pouvoir 
ottoman. L’opposition des dirigeants ottomans 4 la mystique, au 
début, n’était en fait qu’une réaction contre les éléments hostiles a 
leur établissement et ne concernait que les anciennes lignées, sujets 
des Ziyanides, qui ne reconnaissaient pas la légitimité de leur khilafa 
sur |’ Algérie. 

C’est surtout lorsque les intentions et les visées politiques turques 
se concrétisaient par la fondation du premier pashalik, en Afrique du 
Nord, que les controverses et les fatwas désapprobatrices de chefs 
mystiques, commengaient 4 devenir trés nombreuses. Divisés en 
plusieurs attitudes, les opposants mystiques peuvent €tre 


17 Tbid. 19-20. 
18 Abii Ras, op.cit. 139. 
19 Cf. Ernest Mercier, Histoire de L’Afrique Septentrionale (Alger 1879) 14. 
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essentiellement classés en trois catégories: ceux qui doutaient de la 
foi des Barberousse; ceux qui craignaient des représailles pour 
n’avoir pas apporté leur contribution dans leurs opérations de 
reconquéte; et ceux qui se rattachant par principe 4 la foi, récusaient 
le pouvoir des Turcs qu’ils considéraient comme des ‘ajam, des 
étrangers. Entre autres nombreux opposants, un marabout 
proclamant une fatwa parmi ses fidéles dans le Sud, disait que “Celui 
qui tuait un Turc, avait autant de mérite pour Dieu, que celui qui 
tuait un renégat’.29 Ibn al-Maghifal, un marabout descendant de Ibn 
Mashish disait également que ‘les sultans turcs, al-‘ajam ... en 
apparence pratiquaient le jihad, mais en réalité ils ne faisaient que 
guetter avec leurs intentions malignes les bildd al-islam’ (faisant 
allusion a Alger).2! Baba °Aruj réagit brutalement 4 cette fatwa et fit 
prisonnier les deux fils du marabout en question, lors de sa 
campagne sur Tlemcen. Entre autres réactions hostiles, Ahmad b. 
Mulika al-Nadhrumi (de Nadhrouma), mis au courant par les 
fuyards des montagnes de Snassen (environs de Tlemcen) des 
massacres perpétués par Baba ‘Artj 4 Tlemcen, s’écria, pris de 
colére: ‘O Dieu, qu’il ne revienne jamais a Tlemcen!’ (faisant 
allusion 4 Baba ‘Arij), nous comptons sur toi, tu es le plus 
puissant!’22 La légende croit que Dieu a exaucé |’invocation du 
cheikh puisque Baba ‘Arij fut assassiné, et ne retourna plus jamais a 
Tlemcen. Certains autres marabouts, extrémement hostiles aux 
Turcs, les qualifiaient de ‘ajam en les plagant parfois au méme pied 
d’égalité avec les chrétiens, tel Muhammad al-Sanusi, fondateur de 
Villustre confrérie Sanisiyya. Celui-ci pense que rien n’est plus 
illicite que de vivre au contact du chrétien et de subir la domination 
des Turcs (sic). Il récusait catégoriquement leur présence, d’ailleurs, 
il ne cessait de répéter: al-Turk wa’l-nasara al-kull ft zamra 
naqta‘uhum fi marra (les Turcs et les Chrétiens, je les classe tous 
dans la méme catégorie, je les taillerai en piéces tous en méme 
temps).23 

Beaucoup de ces opposants se virent bannis et poursuivis par les 
janissaires. Alors que certains marabouts, fuyant leurs persécuteurs, 
parvinrent a se réfugier dans les confins de l'extréme Sud, d’ autres 
regagnérent les foyers mystiques au Maroc pour se recycler ou pour 


20 Charles Féraud, ‘Les b. Djellab seigneurs de Touggourt’, Revue africaine xxiii (1879) 
270. 

21 @l-Urjiiza, cité par Abii’!-Qasim Sa‘d Allah, al-Ta°rikh al-thaqaft (Alger 1982) 477. 

22 Ibn Maryam, op. cit. 146 

23 Charles Féraud, ‘Les b. Djellab’, Revue africaine xxv (1881) 123. 
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y enseigner; pendant que d’autres se vouérent a la hijra (é€migration 
de la foi), partirent 4 la Mecque pour vivre dans le recueillement et la 
sérénité. Abi ‘Uthman al-Sa‘id al-Tilimsani, avant de fuir le pays, 
composa un poéme intitulé al-‘Aqd, ou il traita Les Turcs de 
sauvages barbares.?4 

L’opposition entre saints et beys était souvent motivée par les 
luttes pour le pouvoir. Le cas du cheikh Ibn al-Qadi, illustre bien 
cette lutte. L’un des plus anciens alliés des Turcs, il finit par se 
détacher de cette coalition dés que Khayr ad-Din Barberousse se mit 
sous la suzeraineté de la Porte, et lutta victorieusement pour 
préserver |’autonomie de sa confédération maraboutique de Kiku. 
Selon la légende, 11 aurait été tué en 1527 au sein méme de son fief a 
Kuku, par le marabout Kabyle Sidi Mansur,25 apparemment de 
connivence avec les Turcs. Méfiants, les beys s’adonnérent alors a 
un “nettoyage” politique et décidérent de liquider les personnages 
anciennement ancrés dans le terroir et les plus influents. Les Awlad 
‘Abd al-Mu°’min, de la grande famille savante d’origine 
maraboutique, étaient également en lutte pour préserver la 
domination sur la ville de Constantine que leur dynastie exercait 
depuis l’ére des Almohades (1139-1267). Ils se montraient si 
inlassablement hostiles 4 l’installation turque qu’ils furent victimes 
de leur résistance et de leur courage. Salih al-°Antari, affirme que 
suite 4 leur attitude, Khayr ad-Din fit massacrer vingt quatre 
personnes parmi eux.26 

A vrai dire, les marabouts ayant accueilli favorablement 
l’établissement turc se faisaient plus nombreux pour deux raisons. La 
premiére se rattache vraisemblablement aux principes de la foi: ils 
considéraient les Turcs, contrairement aux opposants, comme des 
coreligionnaires dignes de la khilafa. La deuxiéme reléve de 
considérations personnelles: les plus influents furent comblés de 
présents et de promesses avant méme la fondation de la Régence. 
C’est sur cette catégorie de mystiques, que les Turcs vont élaborer 
une sorte de politique d’endiguement visant 4 annihiler ceux qui leur 
étaient hostiles et 4 gratifier leurs vassaux. Ce type de réactions 
approbatrices, qui enchantaient les Turcs, marqua les rapports entre 
les janissaires et cette catégorie de religieux qui jouissait, dés l’abord 


24 Ibn Sahniin al-Rashidi, al-Thaghr al-jumani fi’btisam al-thaghr al-wahrani (Alger 
1981) 56. 

25 Amar Boulifa, Le Djurdjura a travers I’ Histoire (Alger 1878) 266. 

26 Salah al-° Antari, al-Farida al-mu’nisa (ms dans la collection personelle de |’ auteur, 
s.d.) 39. 
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et pendant toute l’époque ottomane, de gratifications et de faveurs. 
Cette attitude devint par la suite “une politique religieuse” largement 
pratiquée par les pachas. 

L’ opposition saint-bey était 2 plus d’un titre objective puisqu’elle 
s’opérait entre deux élites d’origins différentes. Par sa personnalité 
quasi-surhumaine, par son détachement de la vie profane, par son 
austérité, le saint atteignait les couches populaires. En dehors du 
cercle de ses adeptes, au sens réduit du terme, tout un peuple 
d’admirateurs et de sympathisants gravitait autour de lui. On 
recourait a lui dans tous les moments faciles et difficiles de la vie: 
dans |’adversité, dans le malheur comme dans le bonheur. II peut 
porter secours a distance, il est lui-méme secours (al-ghawth) et 
l’assurance contre l’iniquité du bey et méme contre les caprices de la 
nature. Par sa popularité et son rdle d’intermédiaire entre le créé et le 
créateur par sa foi militante, il arrive 4 recruter des adeptes dans les 
classes sociales les plus variées. Il incarne aux yeux de 1’élite des 
masses la foi militante et représente des valeurs 4 la fois subjectives 
et concrétes. C’est 14 que le saint porte ombrage au bey et devient un 
concurrent trés menagant pour le pouvoir. Celui-ci, contrairement au 
saint, menant une vie vaine et agitée, fait figure de profanateur et de 
tyran. L’entourage immédiat du bey est composé de ‘ulamda? al-zahir 
et de gudat. Le bey en tant que souverain accapareur de la force, 
protege le ‘alim qu’il a investi; ainsi, ]’un et l’autre s’opposent a tout 
pouvoir se réclamant d’une légitimité nuisible, religieuse ou autre. 
De par son charisme et son audience sur les esprits des masses, le 
Saint apparait aux yeux des officiels du pouvoir et de la religion 
comme un éventuel concurrent intriguant. C’est dans cette “trilogie” 
politique, spirituelle et canonique que se situent les luttes et les 
conflits. Le saint, manquant de puissance matérielle, force concréte, 
agit d’une maniére nuancée par la magie (sihr) et les miracles 
(karamat). Le bey évitant de provoquer “les foudres” du saint 
homme qui assure les rapports entre le social et le divin, utilise 
souvent des religieux compromis avec son pouvoir pour faire 
échouer toute prétention politique des éléments mystiques. Enfin, 
une lutte s’inscrit dans le cadre d’un conflit de coterie et peut 
déborder les clans et s’interposer dans une méme élite quand les 
intéréts se chevauchent et se superposent. 

Des luttes plus ou moins douces et subtiles étaient secrétement 
engagées entre mystiques et pachas, notamment 4 partir du dix- 
septiéme siécle, époque de la prépondérance du sacré. Les 
marabouts, en l’occurrence ruraux, ne manifestaient pas seulement 
leur puissance par des symboles compatibles aux faits mystiques, 
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mais beaucoup d’entre eux trouvérent salut et grace a la faveur de 
leurs karamat. 

Les réactions charismatiques, comme mode de résistance et 
d’ opposition, étaient souvent liées aux conflits et aux phénoménes de 
crises. Celles-ci posaient d’une maniére voilée la question du 
pouvoir et les différents aspects de sa légitimité. Les moyens de 
défense des saints thaumaturges dépendaient fondamentalement de 
leur fiabilité et de la crédibilité de leur charisme. Force réelle ou 
charismatique, comme toujours, la légende acclame plutét la force 
superstitieuse et irrationnelle a4 laquelle elle attribue la véritable 
cause de la puissance mystique. Entre plusieurs autres exemples, le 
refus de la tribu maraboutique des Awlad Sidi Khalid au Sud de 
Constantine, de payer la /Jazma (impét annuel), en 1638, suscita 
V’intervention de Murad Bey de Constantine qui mena une razzia 
contre elle.27 En guise de renfort, il regut une colonne de |’ ocak et fit 
marche sur la tribu rebelle.28 Confrontés 4 la puissance réelle des 
Awlad Sidi Khalid, en armes et en hommes, la campagne alla a 
l’échec. Cet échec était objectif, mais il fut tout de méme attribué au 
charisme de Sidi Khalid: la vie sauve ne fut accordée aux 1 que sous 
des conditions révélatrices de cette extraordinaire croyance en la 
puissance supranaturelle:29 les janissaires devaient repartir droit sur 
Alger sans se retourner ni a droite ni a gauche, ‘sous peine d’étre 
tous taillés en piéces’. 

La subtilité et l’audace politiques s opposent parfois au charisme 
mystique. Certains Beys téméraires, moins dupes, ne manquatent pas 
de prendre le risque d'affronter le charisme mystique: aprés que sa 
caravane, qui se rendait 4a Umm al-malazim dans le Tell, eut été 
pillée par les partisans de Ja‘far Bey de Titteri, Sidi Muhammad b. 
al-Atrash, marabout des Awlad °A°isa, alla se plaindre auprés du 
Bey; avec impertinence et audace, celui-ci lui répondit: ‘Je suis 
chameau et le marabout la plante épineuse; mais le chameau mange 
la plante épineuse’ (rani jmal wa’lamrabat chik wa’l-jmal ya’kul al- 
chitk).3°9 

Les inspirations charismatiques comme moyen de lutte, n’étaient 


27 Le Pére Dan (rédempteur de |’Ordre de la Trinité), ‘Histoire générale de la vie, des 
faits et des aventures des notables pris par les infidéles’, Revue asiatique xx (1884) 56. 

28 Le refus de payer l’impét était une maniére implicite de désobéissance et refus de 
pouvoir. 

29 Dan, op. cit. 213. 

30 Adréan Berbrugger, ‘Notice sur l’administration du beylik de Titteri’, Revue africaine 
ix (1865) 294. 
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pas uniquement dressées contre le pouvoir officiel, elles étaient aussi 
utilisées dans les compétitions qui opposaient les différents fiefs 
maraboutiques et les composantes mystiques. ‘A°isa b. Muhammad 
des Awlad Talba3! était un des marabouts les plus célébres des 
territoires de Mostaghanem. Un jour il recut la visite du seigneur de 
la Medjana, Ahmad al-Mugqrani, qui avec des arriére-pensées 
d’héritage et de régne, invoqua une commune ascendance ancestrale. 
Sidi ‘A°isa touché par ces intentions malveillantes, |’expulsa en 
récusant formellement toute parenté avec lui. Al-Mugqrani furieux, 
partit en hate, rassembla une armée de deux mille guerriers de la 
Kabylie et revint pour le chatier, mais Sidi °A°isa plus puissant en 
dons charismatiques, ‘paralysa son armée et métamorphosa al- 
Muqrani en femme’.32 

Etant une preuve de puissance supranaturelle, les karamat furent 
aussi instrument fiable de pouvoir, de justice, et de concurrence de 
prestige entre saints-marabouts et saints-soufis. Elles étaient donc un 
moyen sar de rehausser ou d’abaisser I’honneur, |’influence et la 
crédibilité des uns ou des autres. Enfin, les réactions supranaturelles 
étaient souvent un moyen d’opposition et de défense, notamment 
pour les marabouts ruraux. Ces manifestations mystiques, 
phénoméne trés a la mode 4a cette Epoque, ne manquaient pas 
d’attirer la curiosité des voyageurs occidentaux: en visite 4 Alger en 
1725, Laugier de Tassy (commissaire de la marine pour sa Majesté le 
Roi de Hollande)33 relata I’histoire d’un duel charismatique entre 
Sidi ‘Isis et le saint rigoriste plus ou moins soufi Sidi Sinna. Voulant 
tirer prestige et autorité de l’échec de |’expédition de Charles Quint 
sur Alger, en 1541, chacun des deux saints prétendait étre a |’ origine 
du massacre de Ja flotte chrétienne. L’affaire fut méme portée devant 
le Diwan du pacha Hassan (1533-1545) pour trancher et élire celui 
qui fut le véritable saint protecteur d’ Alger. 

L’autre modalité d’opposition et de lutte, en l’occurrence entre 
saints plus ou moins rigoristes et ‘Glim, consiste en polémiques 
finissant en véritables guerres verbales. Pour l1’époque en question, 
dans les centres urbains ot pullulaient madrasas et centres 
d’initiations mystiques, c’est surtout a partir de la moitié du dix- 
septieme siécle34 que les fugaha’ livrérent bataille a l’ésotérisme qui 


31 Tis furent appelés ainsi en raison du grand nombre d’étudiants qui venaient solliciter 
chaque année I|’enseignement du pére de Sidi Mahammad et de lui-méme. 

32 al-"Adwani, Kitab a‘yan al-maghdriba (Tunis 1863) 142. 

33 Histoire du Royaume a’ Alger, éd. H. Sauzet (Amsterdam 1725) 46-48. 

34 C’est avec la pacification, la stabilisation institutionnelle et l’enracinement du 
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avait tendance a éclipser leur pouvoir dans la eyalet ( régence). 

Les débats d’une maniére traditionnelle étaient une guerre de 
principes entre deux groupes antagonistes d'une part: les tenants de 
la religion “officielle”, qui n’adhérent pas aux préceptes mystiques, 
et condamnent tout esprit de “superstition”, toute interprétation 
ésotérique du Coran, tout caractére d’indocilité, de séduction et de 
révolte, tout esprit “d’irréligion” et de scandale; d’autre part la 
mystique qui blame I’esprit d’attachement 4 |’autorité du souverain, 
préche la soumission a Dieu, le service au jihad et l’esprit de zéle 
pour les intéréts de la religion. En fait, l’esprit de corps de certaines 
lignées maraboutiques et de congrégation de certains majalis, tel le 
majlis de Muhammad al-Biini de Buna (Annaba) trés stigmatisé a 
cette Epoque, apparaissait comme un esprit de faction prét 4 diviser 
la umma, un esprit de chiisme nuisant aux préceptes de la loi 
coranique, un esprit d’indépendance prét a troubler les intéréts 
beylicaux. 

Cependant les plus rigoristes parmi les mystiques, s’attaquaient 
particuliérement a ce qu’ils appelaient les mondains et les 
“hypocrites” (al-mund@fiqin). A leurs yeux, les premiers nuisent a 
l’ascétisme par leurs médisances et leur comportement frivole, les 
seconds le dénaturent et le ridiculisent par leur comportement 
contraire a la loi coranique. Les meilleurs exemples de polémiques 
se trouvent dans le Manshir satirique du shaykh al-islam du beylik 
de Constantine. ‘Abd al-Karim Lafgtin (1580-1662), le marabout 
citadin, le shaykh al-islam de Constantine, sujet de la politique des 
beys, se dressa contre la mystique de son époque.35 I] critiqua 
durement les marabouts et les pseudo-fakirs, qu’il traita avec fureur 
de dujjal (imposteurs) et de mubtadi‘in (innovateurs). I] écriva en 
exclusivité, a l’époque de Murad Bey (1622-1647), son livre 
Manshiur al-hidaya, unique dans son genre par son caractére froid et 
Sa critique pertinente. La troisiéme partie de ce Manshir, intitulée 
Les prétendants a la sainteté et les faussaires classe les innovateurs 
de son époque en trois principales catégories: al-dajjaliin (quelque 
chose comme faussaires), al-dalliin (les ignorants égarés) et les 


pouvoir, a l’époque des pachas (1585-1689), que “la guerre des influences” exacerbée, 
devenait plus courante. 

35 Devant la prépondérance de |’ésotérisme, certains fagihs compromis avec le pouvoir, 
sous une forme d’absorption de noyautage ou de récupération, d’autres pour un but de 
renforcement de prestige par l’habit saint, adhérérent 4 la mystique pour lui porter des coups de 
l’intérieur. Nous pensons que ‘Abd al-Karim dont la lignée héritait de la rivasa et de la khitaba 
a la grande mosquée depuis déja trois générations, en était un. 
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charlatans brigands (man idda‘é al-wilaya fi'l-istila’ ‘ala arzaq al- 
nas). Parmi ces dujjal, Muhammad al-Ghurab qui, dit-il, en allant se 
plaindre au faqgih Sidi ‘Abd al-Rahman, aprés avoir été chahuté par 
ses éléves, le traita par le verset coranique 83/18, de Shaytan.36 °Ali 
al-°Abid, l’illustre adepte de la Shabbiyya37 “qui avait une grande 
renommée entre Constantine et Bilad al-“Anab” (le pays du jujubier: 
Annaba), n’échappera pas aussi aux qualifications de mubtadi‘ et de 
zindiq.38 

La plus dangereuse catégorie selon le Manshir, était celle des 
brigands et des voleurs. I] notait que certains saints faussaires 
(dajjalin) utilisaient leurs dons charismatiques pour tromper et voler 
les biens qui ne leurs appartenaient pas. Le plus visé dans cette 
catégorie de saints brigands était Qasim b. Umm Hani’°, un saint 
charlatan, trés impliqué dans la magie. Lorsqu’il apprenait que 
quelqu’un venait d’acquérir un bien, il envoyait ses agents pour faire 
main basse sur la chose. Les gens crédules et superstitieux, 
obéissaient généralement et cédaient aux menaces charismatiques 
méme s’il s'agissait de leurs biens les plus précieux; et s’ils 
résistaient et ne cédaient pas au chantage, ce qui était pour |’auteur 
une chose vraiment rare, le saint leur promettait le mauvais sort; et le 
premier malheur qui touchait la personne ou son entourage était 
interprété comme la malédiction promise. Toutefois, la clientéle et 
les amis du cheikh ne manquaient pas de s’occuper de la propagande 
qui nourrissait des buts malsains. Si aucun malheur ne coincidait 
avec l’événement dans un temps donné, le prétendu saint envoyait 
ses complices pour s’emparer du bien visé en faisant croire la 
victime a un fait extraordinaire provoqué par le mécontentement du 
saint.39 | 

Les polémiques et les controverses souvent perpétuées par des 
échanges d’accusations, n’épargnaient presque personne. II serait 
méme difficile de reconnaitre le saint orthodoxe du saint factice. La 
liste des prétendus saints et des faussaires innovateurs (ad‘iya’ al- 
wilaya wa’l-dajjaliin) dans le Manshir est longue mais les reproches 
et les détails étaient-ils vrais ou calomnieux? En tous les cas, aucune 
réplique ni démenti n’a jamais répondu 4a ces accusations, exceptée la 


36 ©Abd al-Karim Lafgiin, Manshir al-hidaya 118. Ms aimablement communiqué par 
Hasina Lafgin. 

37 Confrérie religieuse qui avait de forts succés a la fin du seiziéme et au début du dix- 
septiéme siécles; elle s’affirma brillamment sur la scéne politique, notamment en Tunisie. 

38 Manshiir 168. 

39 Manshiir 123-127. 
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modeste réplique du Sheikh al-Biini, qui dans une qgasida, rappela 
sagement que le shaykh al-islam Lafgun ne devait pas s’abaisser a de 
tels traitements, et “qu’il était grave, pour Dieu, de blesser ]’honneur 
des gens, en les accusant 4 tort et a travers, sans fondement’.40 
Cependant, toutes les polémiques ne sauraient dissimuler une lutte 
réellement politique. Le poéme satirique qui suit, est fort révélateur: 
il commence par des accusations virulentes relatives aux principes, et 
finit par la contestation des fonctions religieuses de certains 
mystiques qualifiés d’hérétiques: 

L’époque trébuche par sa génération. 

Les barques de sauvetage se brisérent sur les vagues de l’hérésie. 

Les nuages de l’ignorance faisaient ombre et les marchés de la science devenaient méventes. 

L’ignorant devint président, et le savant dans sa maison se traitait d’ignoble. 

Les voix mystiques qui tombérent entre les mains de I’hérésie prit le dessus de 1’ orthodoxie. 

Les odeurs des négations et les expulsions se faisaient de plus en plus sentir (dans la vie). 

Les deux clans (mystiques) se sont attachés 4 la mondanité et prirent les postes qui 
revenaient légitimement et anciennement aux orthodoxes.41 

La virulence des injures s’aligne sur une certaine subtilité beylicale 
et ne réussit pas a cacher la faiblesse de la dialectique souvent teintée 
de mondanité profane. Les accusations étaient souvent dénuées 
d’argumentations et de preuves. 

Les affrontements qui en apparence étaient une bataille secréte 
entre ésotérique et exotérique, s’avéraient au fond des péripéties 
politiques marquées par des luttes entre ceux qui étaient impliqués 
avec le pouvoir et ceux qui lui étaient hostiles. La lutte pour 
l’autorité fut la principale composante des relations entre fagir et 
‘alim d’une part, et entre fagir et pouvoir de |’autre. Les questions 
d’orthodoxie, d’hérésie et de moralité attisaient les débats et les 
polémiques méme les plus politiques. Les fatwas qui remplissaient le 
discours politique servaient désormais de prétexte pour toutes les 
ambitions inavouées des différents clans. 

Les discours religieux et les controverses qui pouvaient étre 
analysés comme une prise de conscience politique, étaient aussi un 
moyen habile de compétition pour la riyasa (prééminence)*? entre 
les différents protagonistes parmi les lignées religieuses. C’était 
aussi, d’une maniére générale, une arme de lutte pour les fonctions 


40 Cf. Tawfiq al-Madani et Nasr ad-Din as-Saydiini, al-‘Ahd al-‘uthmani (Alger 1984) 
164. 

41 Manshar 31, 32. 

42 La rivasa ne s’obtenait que par des moyens de débats religieux subtiles et de 
polémiques, rarement par des moyens thaumaturges. 
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disputées entre ceux qui n’avaient pas le pouvoir et ceux qui en 
avaient. 

Les polémiques et les accusations mutuelles ne se limitaient pas 
aux saints locaux, elles suivaient toujours les intéréts conditionnés 
par les rapports de force et pouvaient méme déborder les frontiéres 
territoriales. Parmi les grandes polémiques qui ont marqué I’histoire 
de la mystique maghrébine, figure celle qui opposa Sidi Shaykh au 
saint marocain Abu Mahalli. Les visées expansionnistes des deux 
adversaires, notamment celles d’Abu Mahalli, envieux de la 
renommée de Sidi Shaykh, étaient trés grandes. Dans son 
Manjanigq,*3 il le stigmatisa d’une manieére virulente en le traitant 
d*hérétique. Sidi Shaykh répliqua savamment dans sa fameuse 
qasida, al-Yaqita* ou il rappela ses expériences mystiques, les vrais 
préceptes de la foi et les tristes sorts réservés a ses détracteurs. 

Par l’opposition entre les intéréts des saints et des ulama, le 
pouvoir essayait de conserver une sorte d’équilibre entre les clans en 
ayant recours 4 la compromission, ce qui lui assura une homogénéité 
politique. Le poste de gadi Hanafi des Turcs était mis en compétition 
entre les “barons” de la mystique orthodoxe, Sidi “Abd al-Latif b. 
Barakat (mort en 1031/1622), et Sidi Bal ‘Abbas. Cette dispute pour 
la riyasa, fit des deux amis d’enfance, des ennemis acharnés. Enfin, 
ce fut Sidi “Abd al-Latif, le plus populaire, le plus fort en charisme 
qui fut élu gadi des Turcs.49 

L’administration beylicale eut souvent tendance a exploiter les 
fatwas pour des motifs purement politiques, notamment pour 
endiguer les influences des différents clans religieux et contrdler les 
menaces grandissantes de la mystique. Elles servaient surtout a 
inculper les plus hostiles parmi les shuyikh, a bannir les indésirables 
fastidieux et a neutraliser les plus influents parmi 1|’élément 
religieux. Les consultations canoniques recelaient souvent des 
intentions impures. Le halal, le haram et la bid‘a, devinrent ainsi des 
outils politiques de compétition et de lutte, pour les différents 
détracteurs parmi lesquels bon nombre de prétendus marabouts 
citadins et ulama se disputaient ad vitam les bénéfices de la 
puissance politique. Pour créer une atmosphére d’extorsion et de 
neutralisation, les beys allaient jusqu’a impliquer les plus influents 


43° Cf. Manjanig al-sukhiir li-hadm shaykh al-ghuriir (Bibliotheéque Royale Rabat ms 
338). 

44 La Ydqiita est toujours chantée dans la zawiva a Sidi Shaykh al-Biodh, lors de la 
priére du vendredi et aprés la priére qui suit les funérailles (salat al-gha’ib). 

43 Cf. Manshiir 78-9. 
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parmi les santons dans la corruption en les intégrant dans les affaires 
cléricales. Les Umm Hani’, lignée maraboutique constantinoise, trés 
influente dans le milieu populaire, tout en se soumettant activement 
au service de la propagande des Turcs en proclamant au moment 
opportun des fatwas en faveur du systéme,*6 profitaient en contre 
partie de leur libre mouvement et de leurs manceuvres souvent 
douteuses. 

Jouissant d’une bonne renommée dans les milieux orthodoxes, Sidi 
Abia’1-Hasan al-Gharbi, dit Abu’l-Fadl, contemporain de Qasim 
Lafgiin (oncle de “Abd al-Karim), fut sévérement stigmatisé par des 
religieux, agents du pouvoir. Inculpé d’héresie, 11 fut condamné par 
Ja°far Bey (1574/88). Quand certains ulama prirent sa défense et 
criérent son innocence, |’administration du beylik fit de lui un fou 
dangereux et l’enferma en prison.4”7 D’ autres mystiques, victimes des 
polémiques de certains sujets du pouvoir, se faisaient emprisonner 
ou expulser par le caid turc: les bannissements ottomans étaient 
nombreux et jalonnaient les chroniques de |’époque. Al-Warthilan148 
notait qu’il rencontra, en 1732, aux environs de Gabés (en Tunisie), 
le Shaykh Abi ‘Aziz al-Hannashi fuyant l’armée du bey qui 
l’accusait de sortir de la voie de la sharia. Les mystiques ne furent 
pas les seuls a souffrir de ces manceuvres démagogiques et de la 
ségrégation turque, bon nombre de fonctionnaires aborigénes furent 
évincés pour leurs positions controversées aux intéréts de 
l’administration beylicale; a titre d’exemple, Sidi Hamza b. Hasan 
(mort en 1050/1641) gadi sunni connu par son hostilité 4 la justice 
beylicale, fut inculpé de corruption.4? 

Les fatwas étaient souvent un moyen de censure et de prétexte 
pour la condamnation des partis rivaux parmi les saints qui 
commengaient a lui faire de |’ombrage sur la scéne politique. Cette 
méthode était d’autant plus efficace qu’elle empéchait souvent la 
mobilisation des éléments les plus rivaux au pouvorr. 

L’opposition beylicale au flux mystique, trés favorisée par la 
nouvelle conjoncture de crise qui frappa |’ Algérie au dix-huitiéme 
siécle, était d’autant plus rude que les époques précédentes qu’elle 
finit par la répression. Pachas et beys observant leur autorité se plier 
sous l’ombre imprégnant de la mystique, mettaient tout en ceuvre 


46 Sur les comportements hétérodoxes et les mauvaises meeurs cf. ibid. 120-4. 

47 Manshiir 56. 

48 Al-Husayn al-Warthilani, Nuzhat al-anzar fi fadl ‘ilm al-ta’rikh wa’l-akhbar (Alger 
1908) 126. 

49 Manshiir 75. 
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pour enrayer le mouvement mystique et s’opposer a ses éléments les 
plus hostiles. | 

Trés inquiets de l’usure de leur systéme face a l’épanouissement 
des ordres expansifs>° en l’occurrence des khwan,5! les beys 
s’adonnérent a une authentique politique d’affrontement. Salih Bey 
(1771-1792) originaire de Smyrne, conscient de la situation minée de 
parallélisme politique, fut le véritable pionnier des reformes dans le 
beylik de Constantine, ot le mysticisme connut une réelle floraison. 
Il privilégia le processus d’une réislamisation, favorisant 
l’orthodoxie au détriment des khw4Gn les plus néfastes et les plus 
opposants. [1 décréta des mesures palliatives et fit de la mosquée le 
fer de lance de ses réformes inspirées pour combattre l’avance de la 
zawiya comme centre de rayonnement et de propagation des 
préceptes dogmatiques de la mystique confrérique.°2 Les mosquées 
de la ville de Constantine furent en grande partie construites ou 
rénovées vers la fin du dix-huitiéme siécle, en pleine période de 
décomposition du systéme turc: Salih Bey, en réformateur opiniatre, 
entraina les pachas 4 faire de la concurrence de la mosquée une sorte 
de courroie de transmission du systéme. I] s’adonnait sans relache a 
construire et a entretenir les jawadmi‘ (lieu de prosternation et 
d’enseignement) et les masajid (lieu de priére uniquement), et édifia 
en premier les jawami‘ de Sidi al-Akhdar et de Sidi al-Kattani. 
Obstinément bienveillant au bon fonctionnement de la grande 
mosquée, il la dota d’un énorme apanage religieux et confia sa 
gestion a la notoriété et a la grande bienveillance du Sheikh Lafgiin a 
qui 11 délivra un diplé6me.>3 

La multiplication des mosquées, a notre sens, s’inscrit comme une 
réplique tendant, non seulement a faire face physiquement 4a la 
zawiya, mais plutdt a essayer de créer de nouveaux centres-relais 
d’endoctrinement et de propagande pour “un Islam moins rival”. 
Dans ses réformes de |’ institution de la madrasa, Salih Bey fut aidé 
par un groupe de muftis: Abd al-Qadir al-Rashidi, mufti Hanafi; 
Sha“ban b. Jalliin, gadi Hanafi également, et Lafgiin, shaykh al-islam 


50 La majorité des confréries algériennes, 4 savoir la Tijaniyya, la Rahmaniyya et la 
Darqawiyya font leur apparition a la deuxiéme moitié du dix-huitiéme siécle. 

51 A la différence des adeptes des confréries orientales, les adeptes locaux se font 
appeler les khwan. 

52 Charles Féraud, ‘Les anciens établissements musulmans de Constantine’, Revue 
africaine xii (1868) 122-125. 

Ernest Mercier, ‘L’émergence de la famille Lafgiin’, Recueil de la Société 

Archéologique de Constantine xix (1878) 226. 
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entre autres.°4 L’encadrement était assuré par des imam abusivement 
désignés comme des ulama, que les beys comblaient d’égards et 
d’honneurs.°> 

Malgré toutes les tentatives politiques et physiques, les zawiyas ne 
cessérent de lancer leur défi, de réaffirmer encore plus leur 
organisation et leur propagation. Le pouvoir officiel, ne réussit donc 
guére |’affaiblissement de la za@wiya. Centre de décision, d’autorité 
spirituelle et politique, elle était d’autant plus obstinée que jamais a 
poursuivre sa lutte, qu’elle résista mieux aux manceuvres de 
décadence et d’isolement d’un régime turc, de plus en plus fragile, 
voire impuissant. A ces réformes s’ajoutaient des mesures 
d’alourdissement de la fiscalité. Les priviléges fiscaux accordés a 
certaines lignées marabout-mystiques notamment depuis 1772, 
furent subitement remis en question. Salih Bey, pour qui la nouvelle 
politique avait manifestement d’autres visées, essaya de saper 
l’autorité des zawiyas les plus proches de la imdara (c.a.d. le beylik) 
dont le danger était particuliérement éminent. L’intouchable 
shaykhat des Awlad ‘Abid fut dés lors obligée 4 payer l’impdt°® et 
“Abd Allah al-Zabishi, le célébre santon de Mila entre autres, fut 
affranchi de ses droits d’exemption d’imp6ts ainsi que de ses 
priviléges.°’ L’Etat réticent et ahuri n’arrivait pas 4 trouver un 
équilibre pour sa politique qui visait 4 enrayer 4 la fois le processus 
de sa dégradation et éradiquer le phénoméne mystique qui semblait 
jouer le jeu de la concurrence et du défi. Cette dynamique 
multiforme et ces calculs politiciens, propres 4 cette époque 
deylicale, étaient de peu de secours; les beys ne faisaient en fait 
qu’accroitre d’une facon spectaculaire la tension entre les tribus et 
les beylicats et compliquer leurs rapports avec les agents du pouvoir 
socio-religieux. ‘La politique turque fut alors contradictoire, car d’un 
cété la coopération des chefs locaux était une garantie de paix de 
bonne rentrée des impdts, mais de l’autre, l’usage de la force 
poussait ces mémes chefs a prendre la téte des révoltes populaires 
pour ne pas se déconsidérer tout a fait aux yeux de leurs clients’.>8 

Quand ces premiéres mesures n’arrivaient pas a refroidir ni a 
intimider |’ardeur mystique ni encore 4 remédier au probléme 
financier, les beys lancaient des razzias notamment contre les tribus 


54 Mouloud Gaid, Chronique des beys d’Alger (Alger 1982) 41. 

SS Féraud, ‘Les anciens établissements’ 121. 

56 ‘Les Awlad Sidi ‘Abid’, Archives d’Outre Mer (Aix-en-Provence) 10, H 12. 

57 Féraud, ‘Les anciens établissements’ 121. 

58 Abdallah Laroui, Histoire du Maghreb, un essai de synthése (Paris 1976) ii, 46. 
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du Sud. Ce n’était que vers la fin de sa carriére politique dans le 
beylik de Constantine, notait al-°Antari, que Salih Bey commencait a 
paraitre de plus en plus haineux et revanchard, envers les zawiyas.59 
Irrité par les incessants défis de la mystique, ce fut par le marabout 
Shaykh al-Zawawi qu’il commenga sa politique de répression; il 
l’assassinat non loin de ses jardins; sa dépouille se transforma, dit la 
légende, en un corbeau®9 d’ou le surnom de Laghrab. 

Dans toute cette série d’oppositions, oscillant entre les politiques 
les plus subtiles et la répression la plus sévére, la flamme de la 
mystique semblait triomphante des dialectiques des beys qui ne 
trouvaient pas de moyens pour éradiquer le mouvement ni méme un 
terrain d’entente dans leur politique. Victime de sa politique 
religieuse et son opposition acharnée contre les marabouts, Salih Bey 
connut en 1792 une fin violente, a la taille de la banqueroute du 
systéme. II fut assassiné par des janissaires avec la complicité de son 
favoris shaykh al-islam Lafgiin qui le livra 4 son boureau.®! Le 
désastre de Salih Bey interprété par les “masses” comme une 
malédiction était en réalité le début de la chute d’un pouvoir 
confronté au sacré et banni par les saints. Enfin, depuis cet 
événement jusqu’a la chute d’ Alger entre les mains de la France (le 4 
juillet 1830), ordres des khwan et disciples n’ont cessé de s’attaquer 
a 1’ Etat beylical. 


59 al-*Antari, Maja‘at Qasantina (Bibliothéque Nationale Algérienne ms 2330) f. 12. 
60 Rinn, op.cit. 429. 
61 cf. Ahmad b. Mubarak, Ta’rikh Qasantina (Alger 1913). 


SUFISM IN SUSPENSE: 
THE SUDANESE MAHDI AND THE SUFIS 


R. SEAN O’ FAHEY 


Controversy between Sufis and, for want of a better description, non- 
Sufi Muslims is almost as old as Islam. The present contribution ana- 
lyses not another episode in that particular controversy, but rather the 
complex relations between a Sufi-turned-Mahdi and those Sufis who 
supported, acquiesced in, or opposed him. The actors involved were 
Northern Sudanese, Muslims whose religious world was profoundly 
Sufi, but Sufi along a continu um that went from “intellectual’’, or 
perhaps better “scriptural”,! to “popular”. The present contribution 
has a thesis; that during the crisis of the Mahdist revolution and state 
(1881-98), many, perhaps the majority of, Sudanese Muslims “sus- 
pended” one set of beliefs, practices and allegiances — their Sufi 
identity — for another, a belief in the Mahdi. The excitement of the 
Mahdiyya being dashed to the ground by Kitchener and his war 
machine, they quietly reverted to being as before, although they 
could never quite be the same as before. 

The revolt led by Muhammad Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah (1844-85), the 
Sudanese Mahdi, against Egyptian rule in the Sudan was one of the 
cataclysmic upheavals in nineteenth-century Islamic history. The 
successful revolt permanently weakened Egypt’s hegemony over the 
Nile Valley by creating or consolidating another Islamic identity and 
entity along the river — a fact still crucial today;2 it became a major 
factor in the “Partition of Africa’3 and, not least, it defined British 
attitudes to the region for several decades. Within the Muslim world 


1! A term I have borrowed from Albrecht Hofheinz; see his dr. philos. thesis, 
Internalizing Islam. Shaykh Muhammad Majdhib, scriptural Islam and local context in early 
nineteenth-century Sudan, University of Bergen 1996. 

On the longterm significance of the Mahdiyya on Egyptian-Sudanese relations, both 
politically and historiographically, see Gabriel R. Warburg, Historical Discord in the Nile 
Valley (London 1992). See also id., ‘From Revolution to Conservatism: some aspects of 
Mahdist ideology and politics in the Sudan’, Der Islam Ixx (1993) 88-111. 

The diplomatic significance of the Mahdist Sudan in its wider context is analysed in 
G.N. Sanderson, England, Europe and the Upper Nile, 1882-1899 (Edinburgh 1965). 
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it inspired activists like al-Afghani and Muhammad “Abduh; pro- 
voked discussion by establishment figures like the Shafi°i mufti in 
Mecca, Ahmad Zayni Dahlan (d. 1886) and was a model for Islamic 
resistance to the British in Northern Nigeria.4 

The Mahdi was a Sufi, the product of a very specific Sudanese 
Sufi milieu; thus, the intellectual and political history both of the re- 
volt and the state it created offer a complex and fascinating interplay 
between Muslim Sufi identities and what may be termed supra or 
extra-Sufi identities. In this interplay, there are parallels with the 
contemporary experience of the National Islamic Front (NIF: al- 
Haraka al-qawmiyya al-islamiyya), the de facto ruler of the country 
since June 1989, in both its internal and international aspects. Both 
the Mahdiyya and the NIF tried/are trying to extrapolate from a spe- 
cific Sudanese reality to a universal Islamic din, applicable to the 
Muslim world and beyond. Both the Mahdiyya and the NIF 
built/build upon an “enthusiasm” which has its roots in a certain 
strain of African Sufi Islam, far removed from, “ce vague piétisme 
dont s’accommoderait le néo-hanbalisme’, characteristic of much of 
the Sufism of the Arabic-speaking Muslim world of the nineteenth 
century. 


The relative obscurity surrounding the Mahdi’s family origins and 
the story of the family’s southward migration suggest that 
Muhammad Ahmad was a “new man”, whose career before his ma- 


4 On al-Afghani’s views, see Nikki R. Keddie, Sayyid Jamal ad-Din “al-Afghani” 
(Berkeley 1972) 229-46; on Dahlan, see Heather J. Sharkey, ‘Ahmad Zayni Dahlan’s al- 
Futihat al-islamiyya: a contemporary view of the Sudanese Mahdi’, Sudanic Africa. A Journal 
of Historical Sources v (1994) 67-76. On the Nigerian connexion and the wider implications of 
the Mahdiyya, see Saburi Biobaku and Muhammad Al-Hajj, “The Sudanese Mahdiyya and the 
Niger-Chad Region’, in I.M. Lewis (ed.), Islam in Tropical Africa (London 1966) 425-41, and 
Thomas Hodgkin, ‘Mahdism, Messianism and Marxism in its African setting’, in Yusuf Fadl 
Hasan (ed.), Sudan in Africa (Khartoum 1972) 109-27. 

On recent visits (1993, 1994 and 1995) to the Sudan I have been struck by the 
“triumphalist” tone among NIF leaders and their supporters. Likewise, al-tajriba al-islamiyya, 
“the Islamic experiment”, as Hasan al-Turabi calls it, draws consciously on the Sudan’s 
Islamic past. Thus the role of the Mahdi is played down (to limit the pretensions of al-Sadiq al- 
Mahdi, present head of the family and political leader of the Umma Party) and that of the 
Khalifa exalted as the true state-builder. Likewise, the NIF is assiduous in courting the smaller 
Sufi orders and its press always reports their participation in NIF meetings and processions. In 
contrast, the Khatmiyya, because of their political opposition through their party, the 
Democratic Unionist Party, are as much the enemy of the NIF as they were of the Mahdiyya. 

6 Michel Chodkiewicz, review of Einar Thomassen & Bernd Radtke (eds.), The Letters 
of Ahmad ibn Idris (London 1993), Studia Islamica \xxx (1994) 169-70. 
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nifestation was shaped both by an attempt to “break into” the Sufi 
establishment of the and by the new economic opportunities offered 
his people by Egyptian colonial rule.7 

The Mahdi’s family claimed to be ashraf who had emigrated from 
Egypt to the Dongola region in the fifteenth century and “became” 
Danaqla (sing. Dunqulawi), that is Islamised Nubian-speakers. Some 
of the family seem by the early nineteenth century to have acquired 
at least a local reputation as holy men; thus one of his immediate an- 
cestors, Muhammad w.[= walad] Satti, was an expert in tibb and 
hikma and was a murid of Ahmad al-Tayyib w. al-Bashir (d. 1824), 
who introduced the Sammaniyya tariga into the Sudan.® He later 
joined the Khatmiyya which he led in his home district, al-Khandaq. 
He died in Dongola where his tomb is still to be seen.9 Muhammad 
w. Satti, thus, initiated the family link with the Sammaniyya, which 
was to be so crucial in the Mahdi’s career. 

Muhammad Ahmad was born, according to family tradition, in 
Rajab 1260/July-August 1844.10 Just about the time of his birth, his 
branch of the family became involved in a dispute with the local 
ruler, Wad Numayri,!! and “Abd Allah, his father, decided to move 
south. The Mahdi’s father was a boatbuilder, which along with those 
of hunter, market broker, fisherman and sailor, was one of the trades 
that the Danaqla in their southward diaspora virtually monopolised. 


7 The only scholarly biography of the Mahdi is Muhammad Sa‘id al-Qaddal, al-Imam 
al-Mahdi. Muhammad Ahmad b. ‘Abd Allah 1844-1885 (Beirut 1992) [this is in fact the 2nd 
edn. of an earlier work, published as al-Imam al-Mahdi. Lawha li-tha?ir Sidani (Khartoum 
n.d.)]. I am preparing a detailed analysis of the Mahdi’s background and early life based on 
new sources, to be published as ‘Before the Manifestation: the education of the Sudanese 
Mahdi’. 

8 There is no monograph devoted to the study of the Sammaniyya, either in general or 
in the Sudan, although it is becoming increasingly evident that Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim 
al-Samman (d. 1775) through his pupils from India, southeast Asia and the Sudan was a very 
influential figure in the “new”, if not neo-, Sufism of the late-eighteenth-century Muslim 
world. On the writings of al-Samman and the Sudanese Sammianiyya, see R.S. O’Fahey et alii, 
The Writings of Eastern Sudanic Africa to c. 1900, being volume 1 of Arabic Literature of 
Africa, eds. J.O. Hunwick and R.S. O’Fahey (Leiden 1994) [hereafter, ALA 1] 91-122. On al- 
Samman’s wider influence, see my ‘Sudanese Islam in a global context; three examples’, in 
Awad al-Sid al-Kersani and Ali Salih Karrar (ed.), Sudanese Sufi Studies (forthcoming). 

There is a notice in “Abd al-Mahmid Niir al-Da°im, Azahir al-riyad fi mandaqib al- 
“Arif bi’llah al-shaykh Ahmad al-Tayyib (Cairo 1954) 337. 

10 Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, a son of the Mahdi, in al-Shatir Busayli “Abd al- 
Jalil, Ma‘alim ta’rikh Sidan wadi ’l-Nil (Cairo 1955) 196. 

11 By one of history’s ironies, Wad Numayri was the ancestor of the former President, 
Ja‘far al-Numayri, whose rule (1969-85) was dominated by conflict with the Mahdists. 
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It seems reasonable to deduce that the Mahdi’s branch of the family 
had not achieved much more than artisanal status, but that for some 
reason Muhammad Ahmad chose or was encouraged by his family to 
seek a religious training/career beyond the relatively brief stay in a 
khalwa or Koran school customary at the time.!2 The Mahdi’s intel- 
lectual formation may be seen as having three stages; childhood 
study with local holy men — shadowy figures known only by their 
names; extended stays at two major centres, traditionally renowned 
but influenced by new ideas, Kutranj!3 and Berber, and a final, i.e. 
up to his manifestation, formative period as a Sammani aspirant and 
shaykh. This is not the occasion to go into details, but the three 
stages epitomize the changes in Sudanese Islam of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries-rural holy lineages; quasi-urban lineage- 
based teaching centres, and neo-Sufi hierarchical centralism.!4 The 
stages also show that changing opportunities could be taken ad- 
vantage of by “new men”’.!5 


In 1861 Muhammad Ahmad became a murid of Muhammad al- 
Sharif b. Nir al-Da°im (d. 1908), a grandson of Ahmad al-Tayyib. 
He studied with Muhammad al-Sharif for seven years until the latter 
gave him permission to teach independently as a shaykh of the 
Sammi§aniyya.!6 In 1870 Muhammad Ahmad moved to Aba Island on 


12 On the role of the Koran school (khalwa or masid), see al-Tayyib Muhammad al- 
Tayyib, al-Masid (Khartoum 1992). 

13 The centre of an important holy family, the Al ‘Isa al-Ansari, that combined a 
“traditional” holy status with an openness to new ideas; see ALA i, 14-17 and ‘Izz al-Din al- 
Amin, Qaryat Kutranj wa-atharuha al-‘ilmi fi’l-Sidan (Khartoum 1975). 

14 This concerts very complex processes. Two studies analyse, in complementary 
fashion, these developments in regard to the holy men and the turuq; Ali Salih Karrar, The Sufi 
Brotherhoods in the Sudan (London 1993), and Neil McHugh, Holymen of the Blue Nile. The 
Making of an Arab-islamic Community in the Nilotic Sudan 1500-1850 (Evanston 1994). The 
argument is taken a stage further in Hofheinz’s thesis (see above fn. 1). The Sudanese socio- 
economic context is analysed in Jay Spaulding, The Heroic Age in Sinnar (East Lansing 1985), 
while the wider neo-Sufi context is discussed in R.S. O’Fahey and Bernd Radtke, ‘Neo-Sufism 
Reconsidered’, Der Islam 1xx (1993) 52-87. As regards the Sudan, a synthesis of the religious, 
socio-economic and political analyses of the nineteenth century remains a goal for the future. 

15 ‘While the Mahdi and his relative, the Khalifa Muhammad Sharif, claimed to be 
Ashraf, they did not belong to one of the greater old-established religious clans’, P.M. Holt, 
Studies in the History of the Near East (London 1973) 144. 

16 The first document in the recently completed edition of the writings of the Mahdi, al- 
Athar al-kamila li’l-imam al-Mahdi, ed. Muhammad Ibrahim Abi Salim, vii vols., (Khartoum 
1990-94) [hereafter, Athar], is an ijaza, dated 1292/1875-76, from the Mahdi issued to one 
Siraj al-Din b. Ahmad al-Junayd; Athar i, 47-52. 
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the White Nile, where his brothers, the boatbuilders, had settled 
because of the abundant supply of timber and because of the island’s 
strategic location in regard to the southern water-borne trade. 
Muhammad Ahmad’s growing popularity with the local tribes ap- 
pears to have brought him into collision with Muhammad al-Sharif; 
the quarrel, according to one version, came to a head at the circum- 
cision of one of the latter’s sons, when Muhammad al-Sharif permit- 
ted dancing, to which Muhammad Ahmad strongly objected. His 
erstwhile teacher, quoting the vituperative proverb “The Dunqulawi 
is a devil in the skin of a man”, cast him out his circle.17 

In typical Sufi fashion, Muhammad Ahmad responded by finding 
another suitable Sammani shaykh, whose suitability in regard to 
Muhammad Ahmad’s future advancement was enhanced by his great 
age. He transferred his allegiance to al-Qurashi w. al-Zayn (d. 1878) 
of al-Masallamiyya on the Blue Nile.!8 In the year of his titular 
shaykh’s death, Muhammad Ahmad made a visit to Kordofan, the 
province west of the White Nile where he seems to have made a 
wide range of contacts among religious, commercial and tribal lea- 
ders. We have an eyewitness acount of this visit, albeit written down 
over fifty years later. In this Muhammad Ahmad is portrayed as a 
holy and learned Sufi, bringing with him a new dhikr, “huwa al- 
gayyum, huwa al-qayyim, allah al-qayyiim’, which is indeed part of 
the Sammani dhikr, and preaching the renunciation of the vanities of 
this world.!9 Kordofan was to be the cradle of the Mahdist 
revolution. 

Soon after al-Qurashi’s death, Muhammad Ahmad met with his 
“Stalin”, the Western Sudanese holy man, ‘Abdullahi b. Muhammad 
Karrar b. ‘Ali, otherwise the Khalifa, a strongman who was to rule 
the future Mahdist state until its and his demise in 1899. The Khalifa 
is generally portrayed in Sudanese and Western historiography as a 


17 Behind this bald summary lies a convoluted historiography, where not all the sources 
known to be extant, especially the SammAniyya writings, are as yet fully accessible. P.M. Holt, 
The Mahdist State in the Sudan 1881-1898 (2nd edn. Oxford 1970) 46-48 remains the clearest 
analysis. Holt implicitly contrasts Muhammad Ahmad’s “fundamentalism” with Muhammad 
al-Sharif’s Sudanese Sufi “tolerance”; I prefer tentatively to see the quarrel as a “new man” 
versus “establishment man” generational conflict, but we know too little to be too definite 
either way. 

8 On al-Qurashi, see McHugh, Holymen of the Blue Nile 140. 

19 See Salih Muhammad Nur, A Critical Edition of the Memoirs of Yusuf Mikha’il 
(Ph.D. Diss, University of London 1963) 62-68 (English transl.). The Arabic text has recently 
been published as, Mudhakkirat Yasuf Mikha’il ‘an awakhir al-‘ahd al-Turki wa’l-Mahdiyya 
bi’l-Siidan (London n.d). 
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“Western” outsider from the cattle nomads or Baqqara of Darfur, a 
semi-literate fagir, of partly West African Fulani origin, obsessed 
with the isharat al-sa‘a, “the signs of the hour” and the coming of 
al-mahdi al-muntazar.2° Hitherto unremarked is the Sammani con- 
nexion between Muhammad Ahmad and °Abdullahi in that the lat- 
ter’s father, Muhammad Karrar, is said to have been initiated into the 
Sammaniyya by Muhammad b. Misa al-Shakitabi, a student of 
Ahmad al-Tayyib, who died at Sani Karaw in Darfur.2! 

Under one perspective and in terms of its initial phases and earliest 
actors, the Mahdist revolt can almost be termed a coniuratio 
Sammaniyya. 


Why was the Mahdi so successful? The causes of the revolt have 
been discussed elsewhere,22 but one obvious point needs to be 
stressed; the emergence of a “new” northern Sudanese Islamic identi- 
ty just before and during the period of colonial rule (1820-85) 
created a common discourse that the Mahdi was able to harness for 
his own purposes. The growth of an urban mercantile middle-class, 
the coming of the “neo-Sufi” turug (Khatmiyya, Rashidiyya, 
Isma‘iliyya, Tijaniyya and Idrisiyya), the greater and more fluent use 
of Arabic both as a language of learning and the medium through 
song (mada’ih) of popular spirituality, all created a field in which the 
Mahdi’s message could resonate.23 And that field was overwhelm- 
ingly Sufi; Egyptian colonial attempts to implant a local Azhar- 
trained ‘ulama’ class failed. In any event, a goodly proportion of the 


20 Viviane Amina Yagi, Le Khalifa ‘Abdullahi, sa Vie et sa Politique (thése de doctorat, 
Université Paul Valéry, Montpellier 1990) offers a revisionist portrait of the Khalifa as a 
“patron of learning”, as does, in a more restrained fashion, Robert S. Kramer, Holy City on the 
Nile: Omdurman, 1885-1898 (Ph.D. Diss., Northwestern University 1991). Holt, Studies 144, 
gives what maybe regarded as the mainstream view, “‘Abdallahi was conscious of bearing, 
among the sedentaries, the stigma of an uncouth barbarian’. 

21 Nar al-Da°im, Azahir al-riyad 327-28. ‘Abd al-Mahmiid Nir al-Da°im makes no 
allusion to the identity of Muhammad Karrar, although most likely he knew. Viviane Yagi in 
an unpublished study pushes the Samm4aniyya/Khalifa connexion a generation further back by 
describing on the basis of oral sources the Khalifa’s grandfather, “Ali, as the head of the 
Sammiéaniyya in Darfur (Silhouettes Mahdistes, unpublished typescript — I am most grateful to 
Dr. Yagi for a copy). 

22 Holt’s succinct overview remains fundamental, Mahdist State 32-44. The deeper roots 
of socio-economic discontent are analysed in Anders Bjgrkelo, Prelude to the Mahdiyya. 
Peasants and Traders in the Shendi Region, 1821-1885 (Cambridge 1989). 

23 McHugh, Holymen of the Blue Nile 1-32 describes the historiography of this process, 
both the new Arab Muslim identity and its concomitant, the need for a new past. The literary 
flowering of the nineteenth century, both scholarly and popular, is recorded in ALA i. 
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colonial religious establishment were to go over to the Mahdi quite 
willingly. 

Sudanese holy men were concerned with the Mahdi-idea and wrote 
about it. Thus Isma‘il al-Wali (1792/3-1863), a student of 
Muhammad ‘Uthman al-Mirghani (d. 1852) founder of the Khat- 
miyya tariga, who established an independent order in central 
Kordofan, the Isma‘iliyya, wrote three treatises on the question.24 
Likewise the Qadiri shaykh, Ibrahim w. al-Kabbashi (d. 1869/70), 
whose daughter was to marry the Mahdi’s greatest general, “Abd al- 
Rahman w. al-Nujiimi (d. 1889) wrote a work entitled, al-Mahdi al- 
muntazar.25 | am not suggesting here that it was only in the nine- 
teenth century under the impact of colonial rule that Sudanese holy 
men began to be concerned about the end of time — after all, Hasan 
al-Turabi, present leader of the NIF, descends from Hamad al- 
Nahlan “Wad al-Turabi” (d. 1116/1704/5) who declared himself to 
be the Mahdi while on the pilgrimage and announced, ‘I have wasted 
my life with Khalil [= Mukhtasar of Khalil b. Ishaq]’.26 But certainly 
the pre-occupation with the Mahdi-idea seems to have been greater 
in the nineteenth century; this is no doubt linked to an oppressive co- 
lonial presence. 

What was meant by the Mahdi-idea is still a matter for investiga- 
tion. In his discussion of the Mahdist revolt in the Sudan, based pre- 
sumably on reports from pilgrims and others coming to the Hijaz, the 
eminent Shafi‘i divine, Ahmad Zayni Dahlan, distinguishes between 
a mahdi as a divinely-guided reformer, here almost the equivalent of 
mujaddid, and al-mahdi al-muntazar, “the expected Mahdi’. He spe- 
culates that Muhammad Ahmad may be a sincere example of the 
former, but is certainly not the latter.27 In similar fashion, al- 
Mirghani seems to have a nuanced understanding of the Mahdi-idea; 
thus in talking of his own position: 


24 They are (1) al-Baydan al-kamil fi ma‘rifat al-kawkab al-fadil al-imam al-mahdi wa’|- 
khatim al-shamil li-asrar al-tali® wa’l-nazil, (2) Jami® ma‘ani al-kalim al-wajiz al-nazm fi 
ma‘rifat sayyidi al-mahdi wa’|-khatim, (3) al-Lam‘ al-badi ‘an kashf haqigat al-khatim wa’l- 
imam al-hddi.. All three works were completed in 1239/1823-24 at a time when the author was 
in difficulties with the Egyptian colonial regime. On al-Wali’s writings and theosophy, see 
ALA i, 228-37; Bernd Radtke, ‘Lehrer—-Schiiler—Enkel’, Oriens xxxuii (1992) 106-119, and id., 
‘Isma‘il al-Wali. Ein sudanesischer Theosoph des 19. Jahrhunderts’, Der Islam, Ixxii (1995) 
148-55. For a general history of the Isma‘iliyya, see Mahmoud Abdalla Ibrahim, The History 
of the Isma“iliyya Tariga in the Sudan: 1792-1914 (Ph.D. Diss, University of London 1980). 

25 ALA I, 282. 

26 McHugh, Holymen of the Blue Nile 102-3. 

27 Sharkey, ‘Ahmad Zayni Dahlan’ 72. 
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‘The meaning of the seal is under four aspects: the first is the Prophetic seal, the second is 
the Mahdist seal, the third is my seal [i.e. Muhammad ‘Uthman], and the fourth seal is that of 
him after whom there will be no other saint (walz)’.28 

But whatever the theological niceties, there was among the holy 
men of the nineteenth century a sense of the indirds al-islam, “the 
extinction of Islam”, a sense of the end of time, an expectation of ca- 
lamity.29 How widespread such ideas were has yet to be investigated, 
but certainly the Sudanese learned classes, the Sufi ulama/holymen, 
were pre-occupied by such ideas.39 And it was to the holy men — 
his own class — to whom the Mahdi first appealed. 

One, more technical, question that remains to be investigated in 
depth is the influence of Ibn al-“Arabi on the “new” Sudanese Mus- 
lim consciousness.3! Indirect evidence suggests that it was consider- 
able and nowhere more so than in the Mahdi’s discourse. 


Between his formal manifestation in Rabi® II/March 1881 and his 
death in June 1885, six months after the capture of Khartoum, the 
Mahdi wrote or dictated over a thousand letters, proclamations 
(manshiir), warnings (indhar), visions (hadra) and rulings on the 
great range of issues, doctrinal and practical, brought forth by the re- 
volution. 

Unsurprisingly, the first round of proclamations and announce- 
ments were sent to Sammani and other leading Sufi shaykhs. In these 
the Mahdi, using Koranic, hadith and other proof-texts, proclaims 
his Mahdi-ship, denounces the Egyptian colonial regime and their 
Sudanese collaborators as kGfirs, and invites their recipients to join 
him on hijra to Jabal Qadir (=Masa) in Kordofan. In the earliest let- 
ters, visions (hadra) or, as Holt prefers, colloquies, with the Prophet 
legitimize his status, often by reference to famous Sudanese Sufis, 
past and present. Thus, writing on 1 Sha°ban 1298/29 June 1881 to 
Muhammad al-Tayyib al-Basir of the Halawiyyin of the Gezira — 


28 Ja‘far al-Sadiq al-Mirghani, Risdlat al-khatm fi ba‘d al-mubashshirat, in al-Rasa’il 
al-Mirghaniyya (Cairo 1979) 109-20; Radtke, ‘Lehrer’ 104. 

9 See further my ‘Islamic Hegemonies in the Sudan’, in Louis Brenner (ed.), Muslim 
Identity and Social Change in Sub-Saharan Africa (London 1993) 28, n. 30. 

30 Again the parallels with modern times are striking. The dislocations, but also 
opportunities, of Egyptian colonial rule in the Sudan in the nineteenth century (as exemplified 
in the life-story of the Mahdi’s family) may be paralleled in the dilemmas of modern Sudanese 
— and other — Muslim intellectuals. London may be Sodom, to mix metaphors, but at least 
you can publish freely in the former. 

31 ©’Fahey and Radtke, ‘Neo-Sufism Reconsidered’ 71-73. 
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one of the earliest proclamations — after a visionary colloquy 
(hadra) with the Prophet, the Khalifa “Abdullahi, one of the actors in 
the colloquy, continues: 

‘Then Shaykh ‘Abdullahi said, “O! Shaykh al-Tayyib Bashir?” we believe in the Mahdi- 
ship of our shaykh, but the people do not believe.” Shaykh al-Tayyib replied, “Since the time 
of your shaykh’s birth the people of the inner state and reality (ahl al-batin wa’l-haqiga) have 
known that he was the Mahdi. When forty days had passed, the plants and rocks knew that he 
was the Mahdi. The Sufi way (al-tariqa) consists of humility (al-dhull), repentance (al- 
inkisGr), little food (qillat al-ta‘am), little to drink (gillat al-sharab), patience (al-sabr) and 
Visiting the saints (ziydarat al-sadat).> 3 And these are six. Likewise the Mahdi-ship has six 
[characteristics]; war (al-harb), resoluteness (al-hazn), determination (al-‘azn), trust in God 
(al-tawakkul), reliance upon God (al-i‘timad ‘ala ’llah) and that his predictions turn out to be 
right (ittifag al-qawl). And These twelve came together in no one save him’.34 

In other proclamations, especially those addressed to leaders 
outside the Sudan like Hayatt b. Sa‘id of Sokoto or Muhammad al- 
Mahdi al-Saniisi, head of the Sanisiyya tariqga, some of the great 
names 1n Sufism are brought in; thus one proof-passage brings to- 
gether Ibn al-“Arabi and Ahmad b. Idris (d. 1837): 

“With Him are the keys of the Unseen; none knows them but He (6: 59).”” Shaykh Muhyi’l- 
Din b. al-‘Arabi, may God be pleased with him, said, “The knowledge about who the Mahdi is 
is like knowledge of the Hour [of resurrection], which only God Most High knows (‘ilm al- 
Mahdi ka-‘ilm al-sa‘a wa-la ya‘lam al-sa‘a illa Allah ta alay”.>> And sayyidi shaykh Ahmad 
b. Idris, may God be pleased with him, said, “Fourteen books of the people of God (ahl Allah) 
have lied about the Mahdi.” He then said, “He will appear from a place unknown to them and 
in a condition they will deny’.36 


32 Ahmad al-Tayyib w. al-Bashir. 

33 The editor, Abi Salim, notes here, “The Mahdi did not forbid visiting the tombs of 
saints, but neither did he commend it. Thus, while they were on their way to Khartoum, he 
ordered the Khalifa ‘Abdullahi to visit the tomb of his father, but then countermanded his 
order, fearing that such visits were a custom (‘Gda) that could lead to dissension (fitna)”, Athar 
1, 78, n. 8. 

34 Athar i, 78-79 ((76-81); see also Holt, Mahdist State 105. 

35 This passage is the only one in the writings of the Mahdi where Ibn al-°Arabi is cited 
by name and is always followed by the quotation from Ibn Idris, which suggests that the Mahdi 
may have derived it from a text by or transmitted from Ibn Idris, who had several Sudanese 
students as well as a profound general influence on Sudanese Islam; see further my Enigmatic 
Saint. Ahmad ibn Idris and the Idrisi Tradition (London 1990). Chodkiewicz identifies the 
quotation as being in fact from al-Qashani (‘mais publiés sous le nom d‘Ibn Arabi’), Ta?wilat 
(Beirut 1968) ii, 460; see Michel Chodkiewicz, Un Océan sans Rivage (Paris 1992) 166 n. 37 
where he speculates on whether the Mahdi may have had access to the “lost” major tafsir of 
Ibn al-°Arabi. 

36 The passage, with variants, appears in several proclamations; they are Athar i, 92-93 
[“To his beloved”]; i, 98 [Daf° Allah Baqawi]; i, 137 [“To his beloved”); i, 141 [tribes of 
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A comprehensive analysis of the Mahdi’s writings has yet to be 
made, a task for the future made easier by the publication of Abu 
Salim’s edition in seven volumes. Despite there being only one overt 
reference to Ibn al-°Arabi in the corpus, my impression 1s that the 
Mahdi’s language was in fact profoundly coloured by the former’s 
lexicon. This seems to come out more clearly in his sermons and 
“assemblies” (majalis)37 than in his letters which, after the initial 
flush of calls to join him, begin to settle down to dealing with the 
more prosaic matters of booty, the status of wives of “unbelievers” 
(i.e. anti-Mahdist Muslims) and suchlike.38 It is the sheer range of 
the Mahdi’s writings, produced, as it were “on the hoof’, in the 
midst of an ongoing revolution, that make them so fascinating and 
unique.39 


The manifestation of the Mahdi, of course, rendered the turug and 
madhahib null and void. This was the Mahdi’s reason for ordering 
their abolition. In a letter of 1301/1883-84 to two leading holy men, 
Muhammad al-Amin Daf* Allah and Hamid Muhammad Sulfab, he 
gives his reasoning step-by-step.49 He has, by authority, abolished 
the brotherhoods and schools; that, furthermore, the people of the 
schools and orders were cognizant of the fact that the Mahdi would 
abolish them before his actual manifestation. He has ordered the 
people to leave the schools and brotherhoods, whose leaders would 
themselves have disavowed them if they had been alive in his time. 
Finally, he reiterates a basic command given to all to whom he 
wrote, that it was their duty to emigrate to him, whose madhhab was 
the Book and Sunna. 

How this translated into practical politics is less easily documen- 
ted. In the heartland of the Mahdist state, al-buq‘a al-tahira, “The 


northern Darfur]; i, 163 [Muhammad al-Amin al-Hindi]; i, 213 [Hayati b. Sa‘id]; i, 337 
[Muhammad al-Mahdi al-Sanisi], and i, 341 [Muhammad al-Mahdi al-Saniisi]. — I have been 
unable to trace the passage from Ibn Idris in any of his writings accessible to me, but it could 
well have been transmitted orally to the Mahdi via someone like ‘Abdullahi al-Dufari (d. 
1908), a student of Ibrahim al-Rashid, a student of Ibn Idris, who taught and later joined the 
Mahdi; see Karrar, Sufi Brotherhoods 110-13. 

37 Athar, vols. vi and vii. 

38 See Holt, Mahdist State 128-32. 

39 The fascination, not the least, lies in the fact that whereas modern Islamists often talk 
in theoretical terms of the need to apply ijtihad, etc. to new situations, as for example does 
Hasan al-Turabi in his Qadaya al-tajdid (Khartoum 1991), the Mahdi’s writings provide a 
four-year record of an exceptional mind doing just that in a revolutionary situation. 

40 Athar iii, 319-20. 
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pure place”, i.e. Omdurman, the adhkar and awrdad of the orders 
were undoubtedly no longer sung aloud. Occasionally warnings were 
issued; on 17 Shawwal 1305/27 June 1888 the Khalifa wrote to the 
people of Kassala telling them to end their adherence to the Khat- 
miyya — but this may be interpreted as as much a political decree, 
given the Khatmiyya’s support of the Egyptians, as a theological 
decision. Another kind of explanation was offered to Robert Kramer 
by a prominent Rikabi (an ancient holy lineage) member of the 
Khatmiyya in Omdurman: 

‘During the Mahdiyya, all Sufi awrdd were replaced by the Mahdi’s ratib,41 which was 
read devotedly by everyone; after the reconquest (and the outlawing of the ratib), people re- 
turned to their original Sufi practices. This represented no formal, structural change — the 
khalifa of the Rikabi Khatmiyya had also been their amir during the Mahdiyya, since the ratib 
was intended as a substitute for the Sufi awrdd; nor, finally, did it represent any change in be- 
lief, since “All were means to the same end, the worship of God” 42 

The ambiguity of this seems to be the hallmark of the relationship 
between the Mahdiyya and sifiyya. Indeed, the Mahdi often seems 
himself to be inconsistent; on 17 Rabi‘ II 1302/4 February 1885 he 
writes to the descendants of the great Qadiri shaykh, Idris w. al- 
Arbab (d. c. 1650), appointing “Ali Hamad Barakat khalifa in place 
of his father for “the way of right guidance (tariq al-huda)’ — this 
may not have been understood in the same way by the letter’s reci- 
pients as by its writer.43 


Holt notes that “The men of religion who inaugurated and headed the 
revolt were parvenus’”’, and elsewhere describes a division, a kind of 
crisis of identity, between indigenous Sufis and Azhar-influenced 
“ulama’.44 It may have been even more complicated. The classic 
example, as Holt describes, is that of Ahmad al-Azhari (d. 1882), a 
son of Isma“il al-Wali, who chose the Azhari path, wrote a denuni- 
cation of the Mahdi’s pretensions and died in battle against the 


41 The text of the ratib is given in Athar vi, 36-70. This is followed by various writings 
on the ratib; see further ALA 1, 328-30. 

42 Kramer, Holy City 156-57. 

43 Athar iv, 285. Elsewhere, he openly acknowledges the existence of the orders; thus in 
writing to one Daf° Allah, a student of the Qadiri shaykh, al-‘Ubayd w. Badr (d. 1884), he 
calls him one of the “people of the Way (ahl al-tariqa), ibid. 11, 70. 

44 Holt, Studies 144 and 127, ‘There thus developed the possibility of a schism between 
the official religious establishment, with which the Khatmiyya had close links, and the older 
indigenous Muslim leadership, less orthodox in its theology than the recognised ‘ulama’, but 
still with infinitely more appeal to the mass of the Sudanese’. 
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Mahdists in his native Kordofan,45 contra his brother, Muhammad 
al-Makki (d. 1906), who went over to the Mahdiyya and remained a 
close advisor of the Khalifa until the end of the state.46 

For others, the situation was perhaps more ambiguous. Those I 
have in mind here are what may be termed the key intellectuals 
around the Mahdi and the Khalifa, namely Isma‘ll b. “Abd al-Qadir 
al-Kurdufani (d. 1897), who wrote a sira of the Mahdi; Husayn w. 
al-Zahra° (d. 1895), who wrote a verse defence of the Mahdi, and 
Hasan al-°Abbadi (d. 1907), who also wrote an extended defence (a 
lithograph of 268 pages) of the Mahdi — the first two had studied at 
al-Azhar. A question to be raised, even if it is impossible to answer, 
is whether among this group of intellectuals, to whom may be added 
the Hashimab and Al Hajjaz families, there were to be found true 
Mahdists, or rather expedient “nationalists”, adhering to an ideology 
that united them with the masses?47 It was Husayn w. al-Zahra° who 
in his al-Ayat al-bayyinat uses, seemingly for the first time in Suda- 
nese literature, Suéddniyyin and umma Sidaniyya in a modern 
sense. 48 

What is also of interest is how easily some of these Key intel- 
lectuals around the Mahdi and Khalifa changed allegiance with the 
destruction of the Mahdist state by the British in 1898. Hasan al- 
“Abbadi served the Anglo-Egyptian Condomium as a qadi, while 
Abi’1-Qasim b. Ahmad b. Hashim (d. 1934) and his brother, al- 
Tayyib (d. 1924) of the Hashimab family, both of whom had served 
as secretaries or qadis during the Mahdiyya, loyally served the new 
infidel regime; as did Muddaththir b. Ibrahim al-Hajjaz (d. 1937).49 
Muddaththir, indeed, had a varied career; after studying in the Hijaz, 
he joined the Mahdi and became his head scribe, writing the master 
copy for lithographing of the latter’s Ratib. After the Reconquest, he 
became a member of the “Board of Ulema”, a committee set up by 
the British to promote a “safe”, 1.e. non-revolutionary form of 


45 See ALA i, 239-41, and the references given there. 

46 ALA i, 237-39. 

47 Again, biographies and bibliographies on all referred to here will be found in ALA i. 

48 See Rudolph Peters, ‘Islam and the legitimation of power: the Mahdi-revolt in the 
Sudan’, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndschen Gesellschaft, supplement v, XI. Deutscher 
Orientalistentag vom 24. bis 29 Marz 1980, 409-20. In nineteenth—century Sudanese 
documents, “Siidani” generally refers to “blacks”, the assumption being that they were slaves 
or, at least, enslaveable. 

49 For biographies, etc., see ALA i. On this generation and their immediate successors in 
the early Condominium see Heather J. Sharkey, Colonialism and the Culture of Nationalism in 
the Northern Sudan, 1898-1956 (Ph.D. thesis, Princeton 1998). 
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Effendi Islam, but also was active in the Islamic World Congress 
held in Mecca in June 1926.50 

Significantly the Hashimab brothers and Muddaththir al-Hajjaz 
had in common an allegiance to the Tijaniyya, which they had taken 
before the Mahdiyya from the Mauritanian Tijani missionary, 
Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar al-Shingiti, known as Wad al-°Aliya (d. 
1881-82). During the Mahdiyya, their adherence to the Tijaniyya 
was, as it were, in “suspense”; the Mahdiyya over, the Hashimab 
brothers and Muddaththir moved quickly to establish a Tijani za@wiya 
in Omdurman. They were equally expeditious in establishing in the 
same city in 1901 al-Ma‘had al-‘ilmi (the nucleus of the present 
Omdurman Islamic University) for the training of gadis, ma’dhiins, 
etc.>! 

The same shifts in allegiances can be seen among the poets. The 
nineteenth century saw in the northern Sudan an efflorescence of 
sung praise poems to the Prophet and various Sufi shaykhs.52 During 
the Mahdiyya, this genre was devoted to singing the Mahdi’s praises; 
indeed the Mahdi is said himself to have sung during one of his 
campaigns one of the most famous of these songs, that of 
Muhammad ‘Umar al-Banna° which opens al-harb sabr, “War is 
steadfastness”.53 Thus Ahmad w. Sulayman (d. 1919), a follower of 
the Qadiri shaykh, al-“Ubayd w. Badr of Umm Dubban, wrote poetry 
in praise of his shaykh. Like his shaykh, he became an enthusiastic 
Mahdist in whose praise he wrote poetry; after the Mahdiyya he re- 
turned to Umm Dubban and reverted to writing traditional 
mada’ih.54 Ahmad w. Sa‘d (d. c. 1926) is perhaps the best known of 
several poets who went over to the Mahdi and wrote in praise of 
him; indeed the Mahdi wrote to him (9 Rajab 1301/5 May 1884) 


50 On his career, see ALA i, 293-97. Muddaththir is an interesting figure, whose career 
would well repay study. There are sources in abundance in the National Records Office, 
Khartoum and in the library of his grandson, Muddaththir Majdhub Muddaththir, in 
Omdurman. 

51 Two works that throw much light on Islamic institutions and thinking in the Sudan in 
the immediate aftermath of the Mahdiyya are Muhammad al-Mubarak ‘Abd Allah, Ma‘a ’I- 
ta‘lim al-dini fi’l-Sidan, vol. i (all published) (Cairo 1972), and Muhammad Sulayman, Dawr 
al-Azhar fi ’I-Siidan, (Cairo 1984). 

52 ALA i, 73-90 records this development. 

53. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Rahim, Nafathat al-yara’ fi’l-adab wa’l-ta°rikh wa’l-ijtima‘ 
(Khartoum 1936), vol. i (all published), 100; see further ALA i, 339. On the role of poetry in 
the Mahdiyya, see Heather J. Sharkey, ‘Mahdist Oral Praise Poetry’, Sudanic Africa. A Journal 
of Historical Sources v (1994) 95-110. 

54 ALA i, 80-81. 
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authorizing the composition of mada’ih.55 After the Mahdiyya, he 
hid his Mahdist poetry and reverted to earlier themes. 


Poetry was also used against the Mahdi. His old shaykh, Muhammad 
al-Sharif, was prevailed upon by the Egyptian Governor, ‘Abd al- 
Qadir Pasha Hilmi (governor, 1882-83) to write in denunciation of 
the mutamahdi; the resultant long gasida was printed on the go- 
vernment lithograph press. No complete copy survives, but the sur- 
viving fragments are pretty fierce against his errant student.56 But, 
then Muhammad al-Sharif joined the Mahdi. 

In addition to various letters denouncing the Mahdi by Egyptian 
and Sudanese ‘ulama’ that were written at the authorities’ urging — 
Ahmad al-Azhari wrote an encouragement to obedience, al-Nasiha 
al-“a@mma li-ahl al-islam ‘an mukhdlafat al-hukkam wa’l-khurij ‘an 
ta‘at al-imam,5’7 the Imam here being the Ottoman Sultan — the co- 
lonial regime also sought to mobilise Sufi opposition. Their main 
ally was the Mirghani family, the leaders of the Khatmiyya tariga, 
whom the Mahdi tried unsuccessfully to win to his cause.58 In 1885, 
after the fall of Khartoum, Muhammad Sirr al-Khatim (d. 1916), 
grandson of Muhammad °Uthman al-Mirghani, was still apparently 
sending lithographed appeals to his more prominent followers. One 
has survived, dated 8 Dhi’l-qa°da 1302/19 August 1885 (when its 
author was in Egypt), addressed to a leading northern Sudanese mer- 
chant, “Abd Allah Bey Hamza. He describes the Mahdi as recal- 
citrant towards the sharia, the Islamic community and human com- 
passion (al-shafaqa al-insaniyya); the Khedive of Egypt was the de- 
puty of the khilafa nabawiyya (i.e. Ottoman Sultan) and, in a more 
direct appeal to his addressee’s source of income, that he, ‘Abd 
Allah Hamza, needed peace since he traded from “Egypt to the lands 
of the Fallata’”. At the time of writing, the merchant in question was 
indeed on his way to the safety of Egypt, despite an earlier personal 
appeal from the Mahdi to stay and join him.°59 


55 Athar ii, 36. 

56 Muhammad [brahim Abi Salim, al-Harakat al-Mahdiyya fi ’l-Sidan (Khartoum 
1989) 51-52; see also ALA 1, 118. 

57 See Robert S. Kramer, ‘An Annotated Translation of the Letter of Ahmad al-Azhari in 
Denunciation of the Sudanese Mahdi’, (MA Diss., University of Chicago 1984). 

38 Ina letter dated 13 Muharram 1301/14 November 1883, the Mahdi writes to Abi 
Bakr Ja‘far al- Mirghani that he is aware of their plotting against him, but nevertheless offers 
them a pardon if they will join him; Athar ii, 32-34. See further Holt, Mahdist State 83. 

9 The letter is NI 298.15/26a in the Bergen Collection; on “Abd Allah Bey Hamza, see 
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The only major Sufi figure the Mahdi appealed to outside the Su- 
dan was the leader of the Saniisiyya tariga, Muhammad al-Mahdi al- 
Sanisi (d. 1902), to whom he offered the Khalifaship of ‘Uthm4an in 
his new religious/political order.©0 No reply was received. 


When the British took over, there were many different responses 
from the Sudanese. Some tried to understand what had gone wrong 
and quietly wrote risdlas on this theme and read the ratib; in the 
privacy of their homes for the twenty-five years or so after the Re- 
conquest when it was banned.®! Others mounted small-scale revolts, 
none of which amounted to very much, but the British were to have 
an exaggerated fear of nabi ‘Isa and the like for some twenty years 
after the Reconquest.62 The majority of the northern riverain 
Sudanese reverted to their previous Sufi allegiances — the 
suspension of earlier loyalties was over —, encouraged by the Bri- 
tish who saw the orders as a bulwark against any possible renewal of 
the Mahdist contagion. To give only one example, Muhammad al- 
Makk1, one of the Khalifa’s closest advisors, but also the head of the 
Isma‘iliyya tariqa, in suspension during the Mahdiyya, after 1898 
simply returned to his home in Kordofan to rebuild his order. Indeed, 
the early twentieth century saw a new flowering of the brotherhoods 
in new urban settings. 

When the Mahdi family and its followers were allowed by the Bri- 
tish to re-emerge after the First World War, both as a religious and 
later political movement, in organisation and character it began to re- 
semble a Sufi order. Some Mahdists were (and are) not comfortable 
with this; others, especially in Darfur, combine, in a kind of final 
suspension of doctrinal consistency, adherence to the Tijaniyya with 


Bjgrkelo, Prelude to the Mahdiyya 124-30 and on Muhammad al-Mirghani, ALA i, 200-1. The 
letter from the Mahdi, dated 22 Sha°ban 1302/6 June 1885, is in Athdr ii, 169-70. 

60 See Holt, Mahdist State 113. 

61 A number of these post-Mahdist treatises, attempting to understand what went wrong 
and which make fascinating reading, will be published in Muhammad [brahim Abi Salim, al- 
Khusiima bayna’l-Mahdi wa’l-‘ulama’ (forthcoming). See, as one example, Muhammad 
Ibrahim Abi Salim and Knut S. Vik¢r, “The man who believed in the Mahdi’, Sudanic Africa. 
A Journal of Historical Sources ii (1991) 29-52. The ban on the Mahdi’s ratib was effectively 
rescinded in 1925, in which year the British Director of Intelligence commented, “ ... In view 
of the innocuous, not to say improving nature of the doctrines inculcated in the Ratib, it does 
not seem reasonable or possible to prohibit its sale” (National Records Office, Khartoum, 
Intelligence, 7/1/3). 

62 See Alexander Solon Cudsi, ‘Sudanese Resistance to British Rule, 1900—1920” 
(M.Sc. Diss., University of Khartoum 1969). 
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support of the Mahdists, now the Umma Party.® 

For a generation, the northern Sudanese suspended or sublimated 
their Sufi identity in favour of Mahdism; neither Mahdism nor 
Sufism in the Sudan were ever to be the same. 


63 This is based on observations in Darfur over several years. As some of my informants, 
mostly Tijani, explained in the nineteen-seventies, ‘We vote Umma, but we don’t read the 
ratib ’. On a recent (1993) visit to Darfur, I gained the impression that the most significant 
challenge to the NIF in the province was coming from a renewed Tijaniyya, linked to the 
branch of the Senegalese Tijani shaykh, Ibrahim Niasse (d. 1975), rather than from the 
Mahdists. 

64 This is my first essay into Mahdist studies; I wish to acknowledge my intellectual debt 
to my teacher, Professor P.M. Holt. 


LES CONFRERIES SOUFIES EN IRAK ARABE AUX DIX-NEUVIEME_ 
ET VINGTIEME SIECLES FACE AU CHIISME DUODECIMAIN ET 
AU WAHHABISME 


PIERRRE-JEAN LUIZARD 


Berceau du soufisme, I’Irak! a été une terre d’élection pour les 
premiers mystiques de |’islam. Les plus célébres d’entre eux, al- 
Hasan al-Basri, Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya, Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi, al- 
Muhasibi, al-Junayd, al-Hallaj, al-Ghazali, ‘Umar al-Suhrawardi et 
bien d’autres y ont marqué de leur empreinte une terre 
mésopotamienne déja fertile en événements fondateurs. La, sont 
enterrés les péres spirituels de deux des plus importants ordres 
soufis: “Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani et Ahmad al-Rifa‘i. Si l’on ajoute le 
souvenir des Compagnons du Prophete, comme Zubayr, dans la ville 
qui porte son nom prés de Basra, et le tombeau d’ Abu Hanifa dans le 
quartier d’A‘zamiyya a Baghdad, sans omettre les mausolées des 
Imams chiites, qui figurent sur la plupart des généalogies de la 
sainteté soufie, on voit que la piété populaire, vers laquelle s’est 
ensuite orientée le soufisme confrérique, a dans ce pays des points 
d’ancrage qui semblent plus solides que dans n’importe quelle autre 
terre d’islam. Cependant, le soufisme confrérique a connu en Irak un 
défi majeur, qui l’a réduit 4 un phénoméne de plus en plus 
minoritaire au sein d’une communauté elle-méme minoritaire. En 
effet, 1’ Irak est aussi le berceau du chiisme: c’est l’évolution de ce 
dernier, sous sa forme duodécimaine, et la particularité du chiisme en 
Irak, qui ont déterminé la situation actuelle du soufisme sur les rives 
du Tigre et de l’Euphrate. L’utilisation politique des confréries 
soufies par le pouvoir de la Porte, puis celui de la puissance 
mandataire, illustre bien quel fut leur rdéle dans la genése de ce qu’il 
est convenu d’appeler la “question irakienne”’.2 


1 Cette étude se limite a la partie arabe de l’Irak, correspondant a al-‘Iraq al-‘arabi des 
géographes arabes. En conséquence, le Kurdistan n’est pas traité ici. 

On entend, par «question irakienne», la pérennité d’un rapport de domination 
confessionnelle (des sunnites sur les chiites) et ethnique (des Arabes sur les Kurdes), occulté 
en tant que tel dans un cadre politique mis en place par une puissance étrangére, la Grande- 
Bretagne. La population irakienne se compose de trois grandes communautés, les chiites, 
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La ou il existe un guide spirituel, il ne peut y en avoir deux. C’est 
sans doute a cette loi qu’on peut se référer pour expliquer le divorce 
entre le soufisme et le chiisme duodécimain 4a la fin du seiziéme 
siécle. Divorce, car le soufisme avait été jusque la un vecteur 
important des sympathies prochiites parmi les sunnites. Les relations 
délicates du soufisme avec les Imams des chiites expliquent que les 
cheikhs soufis font remonter leur chaine initiatique (si/sila) aux huit 
premiers Imams chiites seulement. Le huitiéme Imam, ‘Ali al-Rida, 
est ainsi présenté comme le maitre de Ma‘rif al-Karkhi, le premier a 
enseigner |’ésotérisme de l’unicité divine (tawhid), theme auquel 
s’attachera son disciple 4 Baghdad, al-Junayd. Au cours des 
treiziéme et quatorziéme siécles, le chiisme s’appropria 
simultanément certains conceptions du soufisme ainsi que la falsafa, 
la philosophie d’inspiration helllénistique. L’interpénétration du 
chiisme et du soufisme s’intensifia aux quatorziéme et quinziéme 
siécles, notamment sous |’impulsion de Haydar Amuli, célébre alim 
qui vécut 4a Baghdad 4 la fin du quatorziéme siécle. En Perse, les plus 
importantes confréries soufies évoluaient vers des positions chiites, a 
l’instar de l’ordre des Séfévides. L’intégration du soufisme par la 
doctrine imamite, et l’avénement de la dynastie séfévide qui en fut 
l’un des aboutissements, allaient bouleverser la situation des chiites 
au sein du monde islamique, conséquence de la conversion massive 
de |’Iran au chiisme, de méme qu’ils allaient susciter les 
développement doctrinaux ultérieurs concernant le statut des ulama. 
De nombreux ulama chiites, parmi les plus importants, avaient donc 
été influencés par le soufisme. Qu’il suffise de citer Ibn Tawis, 
*Allama al-Hilli, Shahid Awwal ou Shahid Thani qui, soit avaient de 
la sympathie pour le soufisme, soit s’en réclamaient ouvertement. 
Ces relations intimes furent brutalement interrompues. Le soufisme 
fut supprimé par les ulama chiites sous les derniers chahs séfévides. 
Le chiisme se sépara alors du soufisme, tout en |’intégrant.3 


Arabes dans leur grande majorité, et qui sont plus de la moitié de la population, les Arabes 
sunnites et les Kurdes. Le systeme politique établi par la puissance mandataire en 1920 a été 
concu pour assurer aux élites arabes sunnites un pouvoir exclusif sur |’Etat irakien, pouvoir 
qu’elles ont conservé depuis. 

Sur les relations intimes entre chiisme et soufisme avant le divorce de la fin de la 
période séfévide, l’ouvrage le plus complet est la thése de Ph.D. de Kamil M. al-Shaybi, 
Studies in the Interaction of Sufism and Shi’ism to the rise of the Safavids (Université de 
Cambridge 1961). Du méme auteur, se référer 4 al-Fikr al-shi‘t wa’l-naza‘at al-siifiyva 
(Baghdad 1386/1966). Voir également Seyyed Hossein Nasr, ‘Le shi’isme et le soufisme. 
Leurs relations principielles et historiques’, dans Le shi‘isme imdmite, Colloque de Strasbourg 
(Paris 1970). Ainsi que Henry Corbin, En Islam iranien. Aspects spirituels et philosophiques 
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A cette époque, les ulama chiites avaient suffisamment consolidé 
leur pouvoir pour commencer 4 prendre leurs distances avec les 
souverains séfévides. Ce n’est pas un hasard si le concept de na’ib 
al-‘amm,4 qui n’était que la premiére étape de la légitimation par le 
dogme duodécimain de la montée en puissance des ulama, fut 
élaboré a l'époque des derniers chahs séfévides. Les ulama 
entendaient s’approprier une 4 une les prérogatives des Imams 
infaillibles, mouvement qui allait se poursuivre jusqu’a aujourd’ hui. 

La suppression du soufisme fut l’oeuvre de Muhammad Baair 
Majlisi (mort en 1699), le shaykhulislam d’Isfahan, dont le pére était 
membre de la confrérie soufie chiite Dhahabiyya. Depuis la seconde 
moitié du seiziéme siécle, les ulama chiites les plus influents étaient 
nommeés shaykhulislams des villes iraniennes les plus importantes, 
devenant ainsi les représentants officiels du chiisme. Avec le 
développement d’Isfahan comme capitale de l’empire séfévide, le 
shaykhulislam de la ville en vint a étre considéré comme le premier 
de tous les ulama chiites. Majlisi était ainsi l’alim chiite le plus 
puissant de son époque. Aucun alim n’avait auparavant concentré 
autant de pouvoir entre ses mains. II orienta donc le chiisme dans 
une direction qui ne s’est pas démentie jusqu’a nos jours.° 

Les trois domaines ot Majlisi fit porter son effort furent 
conjointement la suppression du soufisme et de la philosophie, la 
propagation d’une forme codifiée du dogme duodécimain et la 
suppression du sunnisme et des autres religions. Ceci ne doit pas 
occulter le fait que des générations d’ulama chiites, avant Mayjlisi, 
avaient combattu le soufisme, jusqu’a apparaitre comme des 
persécuteurs de soufis. Majlisi ne fit qu’amplifier un mouvement 
déja en cours. Le fait de déclarer hérétiques 4 la fois le soufisme et la 
philosophie permettait de se débarrasser des cheikhs soufis, mais 
aussi des représentants de l’école d’Isfahan, influencée par la 
philosophie grecque, deux courants dont les cheikhs concurrengaient 
les ulama. 

Le processus d’éradication du soufisme s’intensifia et fut mené par 


(Paris 1972) iti: Les Fidéles d’amour. Shi’isme et soufisme. 

4 Al-na’ib al-‘amm, c’est-a-dire «le représentant de l’Imam caché», est un concept 
central dans la théologie duodécimaine, qui a permis aux ulama chiites d’assumer au cours des 
siécles une part croissante du pouvoir dévolu aux Imams infaillibles, jusqu’a la revendication 
moderne directe du pouvoir avec la wildvat al-faqih de Khomeyni. 

3 Muhammad Bagir Majlisi est l’auteur du célébre recueil de Traditions: Bihar al- 
anwar, 110 volumes (Téhéran 1956-1972). Se référer 4 Muhammad Bagqir Khinsari, Rawdat 
al-jannat (Téhéran 1988), ouvrage qui donne un bon apercu de |’action de Muhammad Baqir 
Majlisi. 
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tous les successeurs de Mayjlisi. Le soutien des ulama aux Séfévides 
conduisit les souverains chiites 4 persécuter les ennemis des ulama, 
et parmi eux les cheikhs de confréries soufies. L’ aversion chiite pour 
le soufisme confrérique et une certaine philosophie s’est perpétuée 
jusqu’a nos jours parmi la majorité des ulama chiites.6 “Ils 
n’occupent leur temps qu’a des superstitions, des maniéres 
pompeuses et des activités futiles. Ils ne font que fumer de l’opium 
dans des salons de thé et écouter les histoires de Rustam (le héros 
national de la mythologie iranienne) et de Husayn le Kurde (un autre 
héros mythologique iranien). Ils n’ont d’autre profession que de 
mendier, d’étre des derviches ou de perdre leur temps avec le 
soufisme”, déclare ainsi en 1907 sayyid ‘Abd al-‘Azim Khalkhali, 
pour déplorer l’absence d’esprit d’entreprise des Iraniens.? 

Le caractére implacable de la condamnation du soufisme par 
Majlisi a souvent été comparée, a tort, a la démarche d’Ibn 
Taymiyya.8 Car, si Majlisi considérait que le soufisme et l’union 
avec Dieu sont une hérésie, 11 intégra toute la puissance émotionnelle 
du soufisme dans le nouveau chiisme codifié sous sa houlette. II mit 
4 l’honneur les cérémonies de piété purement chiites: les visites aux 
tombeaux des Imams, notamment lors des grands pélerinages, les 
assemblées de deuil, en commémoration du martyr de Husayn, a 
l’occasion de °Ashiira’, les shabihs, représentations théatrales du 
drame de Karbala’, les rites de mortification, comme le tatbir, au 
cours duquel les pénitents se frappent la poitrine et s’infligent des 
blessures. De méme, il insista sur le rdle d’intercesseur des Imams, 
qui remplissaient ainsi dans le coeur des fidéles la place laissée 
vacante par les saints des cheikhs soufis. 

Toutes les religions révélées ont dé faire face, au cours de leur 
développement, au fossé séparant un clergé établi, représentant une 
image austére et lointaine de |’orthodoxie, des appels des mystiques, 
qui satisfont le besoin d’intercession pour les croyants. Dans le 
sunnisme, les confréries soufies, qui ont en charge cette derniére 
sphére, ont parfois eu des difficultés 4 s’accorder avec |’islam des 
ulama, a plus forte raison depuis |’émergence du réformisme. Dans 
le chiisme, le danger existe aussi de cette séparation. Mais, dans la 


6 Voir la contribution de N. Pourjavady dans le présent livre. 

7 Said Amir Arjomand, Authority and Political Culture in Shi‘ism (New York 1988) 
343. 

8 GAL, ii, 541; S ii, 573-4; D.M. Donaldson, The Shi‘ite Religion (Londres 1933) 303 - 
4; Khinsari, Rawdat al-jannat 118-123; Henry Corbin, Histoire de la philosophie musulmane 
(Paris 1964) i, 44, 57, 102, 181, 184. 
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mesure ot l’imamologie est devenue une part intégrante de la 
théologie duodécimaine, elle peut absorber le cété émotionnel de la 
piété populaire. Ainsi, 4 la différence du sunnisme, le chiisme a 
admis la poésie et les chants dans les actes dévotionnels. C’est 
évident dans les ta‘ziyas, les cérémonies du deuil chiite, et les 
rawdakhdanas, ou l’on évoque par des poémes la tragédie de 
Karbala’. La part de l’émotionnel et le sentimentalisme ont bien plus 
imprégné la culture chiite que ne l’a fait le soufisme pour le 
sunnisme. 

Au dix-huitiéme siécle, |’Iran connut une réémergence des ordres 
soufis chiites détruits par Majlisi et qui avaient fui en Inde. Parmi ces 
ordres, on trouvait notamment les Ni‘matullahi, divisés en trois 
groupes, les Kubrawiyya (et leurs futuwwas, sortes de 
compagnonnages nés de corporations de métiers dans les villes du 
Khorasan), les Nurbakhshi (répandus en Iran, en Inde et au 
Cachemire), les Dhahabi et les Khaksar.9 Ces confréries étaient 
considérées comme une menace pour les ulama chiites, 4 un moment 
ot ils étaient engagés dans un processus d’affirmation de leur 
autorité. L’attirance des souverains iraniens pour le soufisme 
illustrait leur tentative d’échapper 4 l’emprise des ulama. La réaction 
des ces derniers fut brutale. En 1729, le mujtahid de Kerman, Mulla 
‘Abdullah, fit mettre 4 mort le cheikh des Ni‘matullah, qui recrutait 
parmi les élites de la famille royale. Wahid Bihbahani (1706-1792), 
qui mena la bataille décisive des usilis!9 contre l’akhbarisme,!! mit 
un terme 4 cette timide renaissance. La victoire totale de l’ustilisme 
conférait aux mujtahids chiites des pouvoirs sans précédent.!2 La 
lutte des ulama usiulis contre les cheikhs soufis fut menée 
conjointement avec celle contre les akhbdris et, plus tard contre les 


9 Sur les ordres soufis chiites, voir R. Gramlich, Die schiitischen Derwischorden 
Persiens, iii volumes (Wiesbaden 1965-1981). 

10 L’usiilisme, ou tendance mujtahidie, a imposé l’usage de la raison (‘aq/) et de 
Vijtihad, réservé aux mujtahids, comme principe fondamental de jurisprudence. C’est 
Bihbahani qui, a la fin du dix-huitiéme sié¢cle, mena le combat qui aboutit au triomphe des 
théses usiilies au sein du clergé chiite. 

11 L’akhbarisme était hostile 4 usage de la raison et favorable 4 un recours direct aux 
Traditions des Imams (akhbdr) dans la formulation des avis religieux. 

12 A propos des différents aspects de la lutte entre usillis et akhbaris, se référer 4 R. Juan 
Cole, ‘Imami Jurisprudence and the Rdéle of the Ulama’, dans Nikki Keddie, Religion and 
Politics in Iran (Yale University Press 1983); Hamid Enayat, Modern Islamic Political 
Thought (London 1982); Momen Moojan, Introduction to Shi‘i Islam (London 1985); 
Gianroberto Scarcia, ‘Interno alle controversie tra Akhbari e Usuli presso gli Imamiti di 
Persia’, Revista degli Studia Orientali xxxiii (1958); Corbin, En islam iranien iv, 248-252. 
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shaykhis,!3 accusés de soufisme. II] existait, en effet, parmi les 
akhbaris comme parmi les shaykhis, une attirance indéniable pour le 
soufisme. Les soufis se défendirent en affirmant qu’ils représentaient 
une importante tradition au sein du chiisme, y compris chez les 
ulama séfévides, et qu’ils n’étaient pas un cheval de Troie sunnite. !4 
Mais les ulama usilis persécutérent les cheikhs soufis jusqu’a leur 
disparition. Le fils de Bihbahani recut ainsi méme le surnom de 
sufikush (“le tueur de soufis”), car il en fit, dit-on, exécuter 
beaucoup.!5 Les soufis furent ensuite mis sur le méme plan que les 
Babis, les philosophes et les sectes populaires comme les Ahl al- 
Haqq.!6 


Dans les vilayets mésopotamiens de |’empire ottoman, au dix- 
neuvieme siécle, |’audience des confréries soufies ne dépassait pas 
les milieux citadins sunnites. Les chiites, 75% des Arabes des trois 
vilayets, leur restérent totalement imperméables. I] faut y voir le 
résultat de 1’évolution historique du chiisme duodécimain, de fagon 
général, comme de la situation particuliére du chiisme en Irak. 
L’Irak n’a pas connu, a 1/’instar de |’ Iran voisin, le développement 
d’ordres soufis chiites. Tandis qu’en Iran, la conversion au chiisme 
était largement due 4 l’alliance entre les ulama et la dynastie 
séfévide, d’origine soufie, en Irak, le chiisme était déja bien implanté 
dés l’époque abbasside au centre et au sud du pays. Les princes 
bouyides (923-1025), qui ont eu une action décisive pour la 
consolidation des bases du chiisme en Irak, n’étaient pas soufis. Le 
chiisme irakien est largement moins redevable de relations avec 
certains ordres soufis que le chiisme en Iran. Et les soufis chiites 
n’avaient pas, en Mésopotamie, d’antécédents illustres. A 
l’exception de ‘Abdak, le soufi chiite végétarien des huit/neuviéme 
siécles,!7 il n’y avait guére que |’aventure des sayyids Musha‘sha‘, 


13° Au dix-neuviéme siécle, le shaykhisme occupait une position intermédiaire entre 
lustlisme et l’akhbarisme et pouvait étre considéré comme une résurgence de 1’Ecole 
d’Isfahan (expression utilisée par Henry Corbin pour désigner la lignée de philosophes qui 
essaima, au seiziéme siécle, dans les grandes villes iraniennes parmi les ulama), avec de nettes 
influences soufies. Voir Corbin, En islam iranien iv, 205-300. 

14 Ibid. 

15. Sur !’action des Bihbahani, pére et fils, contre les soufis, voir Hamid Algar, Religion 
and State in Iran 1785-1906. The Réle of the Ulama in the Qajar period (Berkeley-Los 
Angeles 1969) 36 et suivantes. 

16 Sur la répression menée par les ulama chiites usiilis contre les soufis, voir notamment 
Algar, Religion and State 36 et suivantes. 

17 ©*Abdak est considéré comme un chiite par la majorité des auteurs classiques 
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dynastie arabe chiite, qui étendit, depuis Huwayza, son pouvoir de 
Baghdad au Golfe au milieu du quinziéme siécle, et dont le soufisme 
chiite se perpétua jusqu’au dix-septiéme siécle, qui put réveiller 
quelque écho.!8 Certes, ‘Allama al-Hilli, aux douziéme/treiziéme 
siécles, et Ibn Tawis, au treizi¢me siécle, qui vécurent a Hilla, Najaf, 
Karbala? et Kazimayn, étaient connus pour leur ascétisme. Par 
ailleurs, la rupture avec le soufisme avait été consommeée par des 
ulama iraniens, en grande partie en fonction d’enjeux iraniens. Mais 
les villes saintes d’Irak intégrérent ce divorce, qui allait dans le sens 
d’un nouvel élan pour les ulama chiites, et elle le consommerent, 
cette fois directement, lors de la bataille décisive entre usilis et 
akhbaris, qui fut menée depuis Najaf au dix-neuviéme siécle par les 
partisans de Bihbahani. C’est 4 Najaf que s’installa le premier marji‘ 
al-taqlid, Murtada Ansari (1799-1864). C’est lui qui codifia la forme 
moderne du chiisme, inspirée des principes imposés par Bihbahani: 
désormais, |’imitation d’un “muyjtahid” vivant devenait une 
obligation pour les croyants.!9 

L’émergence du marji‘ al-tagqlid a interdit toute autre forme de 
légitimité religieuse dans la zone chiite d’Irak. Le chiisme en Irak 
est, en effet, marqué par la présence de quatre des villes saintes 
chiites, lieu de résidence d’une hiérarchie religieuse de plus en plus 
combattive, dont le rdle a été dissuasif pour d’éventuels concurrents 
au pouvoir croissant des ulama chiites. L’ Irak connut, tout au long 
du dix-neuvieéme siécle et a l’instar de I’ Iran, une lutte féroce menée 
par les ulama chiites contre le babisme et contre le shaykhisme, plus 
ou moins assimilé au soufisme.2° 

Par ailleurs, le mysticisme chiite autour des tombeaux des Imams a 


musulmans. On sait peu de choses 4 son sujet. Ses disciples, la “Abdakiyya, professaient qu’en 
l’absence d’un imam juste, le monde avait sombré dans la corruption généralisée, ce qui 
rendait licite l’appropriation des biens dont on pouvait avoir besoin pour subsister, par quelque 
moyen que ce soit. 

18 Le parcours religieux de la dynastie des sayyids Musha‘sha* dans le sud de I’Irak est 
paralléle 4 celui des Séfévides en Iran. Comme les Séfévides, les sayyids Musha‘sha* sont 
passés de l’extrémisme (ghuluww) d’un soufisme chiite 4 une orthodoxie duodécimaine 
affirmée. Leur ancienne capitale, Huwayza, devint au dix-septiéme siécle un centre important 
d’enseignement du dogme duodécimain. 

19 Le réle de Murtada Ansari et les détails du dogme qu’il codifia sont décrits dans 
Algar, Religion and State in Iran, et Cole, ‘Imami Jurisprudence’, dans Keddie, Religion and 
Politics in Iran. 

20 Sur la répression du babisme et du shaykhisme par les ulama chiites en Irak, voir ‘Ali 
al-Wardi, Lamahat ijtima‘iyya min tarikh al-‘Iraq al-hadith (London 1992) i, 201-8. Sur les 
liens entre le soufisme et le shaykhisme, voir Corbin, En islam iranien iv, Livre vi, L’école 
shaykhie. 
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largement comblé le vide qui aurait pu résulter de la disparition 
nominale du soufisme dans la religion populaire chiite. Le calendrier 
chiite est jalonné de nombreuses fétes et commémorations. La 
plupart de ces manifestations, dont l’origine remonte a |’époque 
bouyide (923-1055), avaient été remises 4 |’honneur sous les 
Séfévides et n’avaient cessé de prendre de |’importance. Les rites 
chiites datent du seiziéme siécle et sont, pour la plupart, d’origine 
soufie iranienne.2! Ce n’est qu’aprés qu’ils furent exportés en Irak. 
Le tatbir fut introduit en Irak par des pélerins azéris et caucasiens au 
début du dix-huitiéme siécle.22 

Le chiisme irakien, davantage exposé au rayonnement des villes 
Saintes que le chiisme iranien, n’a pas eu a lutter contre la 
concurrence des confréries chiites. Les conceptions anti-confrériques 
ne servirent ici qu’a légitimer un combat visant a élargir |’ autorité 
des ulama contre d’autres courants du chiisme. 

Enfin, la conversion massive au chiisme, entamée depuis le dix- 
septiéme siécle, des tribus arabes du centre et du sud de I’Irak ne 
laissait aucune chance 4 des ordres soufis assimilés 4 des pouvoirs 
sunnites honnis successifs. Une majorité de la population chiite 
irakienne d’aujourd’hui s’est, en effet, constituée a partir de vagues 
migratoires successives de tribus arabes en provenance de la 
Péninsule arabique. Ce mouvement s’est poursuivi jusqu’au dix- 
neuviéme siécle.23 Ces tribus étaient, a l’origine, toutes sunnites. La 
conversion au chiisme a correspondu 4a |’asservissement de tribus 
bédouines en voie de sédentarisation, face aux tribus de grands 
chameliers, les aristocrates du désert demeurés attachés au rite 
sunnite. Le chiisme irakien demeura majoritairement rural et tribal 
jusqu’au milieu du vingtiéme siécle. II était ainsi fortement teinté de 
valeurs bédouines. L’image de Husayn, le troisieme Imam chiite 
infaillible, est une bonne illustration de cette différence essentielle 


21 Ja‘far Khayyat et Ja°far al-Khalili, Mawsii‘at al-‘atabat al-mugaddasa, qism al-Najaf 
(Baghdad et Beyrouth 1965) 222-4, 236-8; Jamil al-Ta°l, al-Ziirkhana al-baghddadivva 
(Baghdad 1986); Talib al-Sharqi, al-Najaf al-ashraf, ‘adatuha wa-taqgaliduha (Najaf 1978) 
220-3, 232-253; Elizabeth Fernea, Guests of the Sheik: An Ethnography of an Iraqi Village 
(New York 1969) 113, 203-6; Gustav E. Thaiss, Religious Symbolism and Social Change: The 
Drama of Husain, Ph.D. Diss., Université de Washington 1973; al-Wardi, Lamahat i, 912, 56- 
78; 11, 109-11. 

22 Le tatbir est l’autoflagellation des pénitents lors des séances de mortification de 
‘Ashiira’. Voir Yitzhak Nakash, ‘An Attempt to Trace the Origin of the Rituals of ‘Ashiira’’, 
Die Welt des Islams xxxiti (1993) 161-81. 

Voir a ce sujet Ali al-Wardi, Dirasa fi tabi‘at al-mujtama‘ al-‘iragi (Baghdad 1965), 
et Lamahat i, 17-32. 
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entre le chiisme iranien, imprégné de soufisme, et le chiisme irakien, 
qui exprime avant tout des valeurs bédouines arabes: en Iran, Husayn 
est un saint mystique et rédempteur, en Irak, il est l’archétype de la 
virilité, un héros courageux qui allie fierté, honneur et esprit 
chevaleresque. Ces valeurs, ainsi que la permanence d’un semi- 
nomadisme, étaient peu propices au développement d’ infrastructures 
religieuses quelles qu’elles soient. Le chiisme s’imposait aussi contre 
le gouvernement de la Porte, dont les grandes villes étaient les points 
d’ancrage. Si¢ges d’une autorité percue comme irrémédiablement 
hostile a l’indépendance des tribus, ces villes symbolisaient, pour la 
masse paysans tribaux, la source de tous leurs maux. Les confréries 
soufies, dont |’influence se limitait 4 une partie de la population 
citadine, avaient donc un environnement radicalement différent de 
celui de la masse des tribus rurales. L’intégration des confréries au 
pouvoir sunnite ottoman les faisait assimiler aux yeux des paysans 
chiites a des élites lointaines au service d’un pouvoir étranger et 
despotique. 

Le soufisme chiite en Irak se limita, avec l’arrivée des Ottomans, 
aux Bektashis,24 assimilés aux Turcs par les Arabes et 4 des ghulat 
par les duodécimains, 4 quelques Qalandar, et aux Ahl al-Haqq, en 
majorité Kurdes, dont les liens avec le chiisme sont lointains. 
“Soufi”, en Irak, signifie “sunnite” avec tout ce que cela implique 
dans un pays majoritairement chiite soumis a des siécles de 
domination sunnite. Le soufisme a donc totalement disparu de 1’ Irak 
chiite, ol paradoxalement i] survit comme attitude 4 travers le 
chisme qui l’a condamné, davantage que dans les confréries elles- 
mémes. 


On ne peut parler de I’ opposition aux confréries soufies en Irak, sans 
évoquer leur insertion particuliére dans une société ot les sunnites 
sont minoritaires, mais ot la Porte a appliqué le méme systéme 
politique que dans les provinces de l’empire a majorité sunnite. Sur 
les rives du Tigre et de l’Euphrate, les ulama sunnites et les chefs de 
confréries soufies furent considérés, a l’instar de ceux d’Egypte ou 
de Syrie, comme les relais locaux du pouvoir ottoman. 

Des trois capitales de vilayet de la Mésopotamie ottomane, Basra, 
Baghdad, et Mosul, les deux derniéres étaient les principaux lieux de 
concentration des musulmans sunnites; et toutes les trois étaient le 


24 La Bektashiyya a perdu tous ses tekkés en Irak en 1914; voir ‘Abbas al-‘Azzawi, 
Ta’ rikh al-‘Iraq bayn ihtilalayn (Baghdad 1955) iv, 152-156. 
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siége de leurs directions religieuses et politiques. Les ulama sunnites 
et les notables y appartenaient souvent a des familles d’ ashraf et de 
sayyids et héritaient de pére en fils de fonctions liées 4 leur famille. 
Certains chefs religieux sunnites descendaient donc d’un saint 
musulman ou encore dirigeaient une confrérie. La plupart étaient 
d’importants propriétaires terriens.25 

A Baghdad, qui était toujours restée la capitale d’une province et le 
siége de l’autorité gouvernementale, quelques familles d’ashraf et de 
sayyids monopolisaient le leadership religieux et social. Ces familles 
appartenaient au rite hanafite, celui de |’ Etat, et c’est parmi elles que 
le pouvoir nommait les muftis hanafites et chaféites, le naqib, le chef 
des ashraf, qui occupait une position prééminente dans la direction 
religieuse de chaque ville, et le naib, le gadi officiel. Depuis 1531, 
les al-Jilani fournissaient les chefs (nagibs) des ashraf de Baghdad. 
Ils avaient ainsi la haute main sur les institutions islamiques, 
l’enseignement religieux et les waqfs. La fortune de la famille al- 
Jilani provenait pour |’essentiel des waqfs dont elle avait la gestion. 
Les ashraf sunnites étaient, cependant, peu nombreux et devaient 
faire 1’objet d’une reconnaissance officielle de la Porte. En 1894, 
l’annuaire du vilayet de Baghdad publiait une liste officielle, selon 
laquelle il y avait 4 Baghdad vingt-et-un ashraf se répartissant parmi 
cinq familles seulement: seize pour les seuls al-Jilani, la plus riche et 
la plus influente de Baghdad, deux pour les Jamil, un pour les al- 
Alisi, un pour les Sinawi et un pour les Haydar’.26 La liste ne 
mentionnait pas d’autres familles célébres de Baghdad, comme les 
Suwaydi, les Tabaqshali, ou celle de Rajab al-Rawi;27 en ce qui 
concerne les deux derniéres, probablement a cause de leur 
appartenance a la Rifa‘iyya, confrérie rivale de la Qadiriyya, dirigée 
par les puissants al-Jilani. A Basra, deux familles accaparaient le 
pouvoir politique et religieux. Les al-Naqib, la famille la plus 
fortunée et la plus puissante de la région, parmi lesquels était 


25 Sur le rdle politique de ces familles, voir Pierre-Jean Luizard, La formation de I’ Irak 
contemporain, le réle politique des ulémas chiites a la fin de la domination ottomane et au 
moment de la création de |’ Etat irakien (Paris 1991) 84, 87-8, 102, 103, 105, 429, 433. 

26 La liste officielle des familles des ashraf sunnites de Baghdad est donnée dans 
Salndma-i Wildyat-i Baghdad 1894. Sur la caste des sayyids et ashraf en Irak a l’époque 
ottomane, voir Hanna Batatu, The Old Social Classes and the Revolutionary Movements of 
rag (Princeton 1982), le chapitre 7 consacré aux Sada, 153-74. 

La Rifa‘iyya 4 Baghdad était l’objet d’une concurrence entre les Tabaqshali et les 
Rawi, chacune de ces deux familles visant le contréle de la confrérie 4 Baghdad. 
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traditionnellement nommé le chef des ashraf.28 Enfin, il y avait les 
Basha‘iyan, descendants d’un derviche afghan, qui contrdélait la 
quartier al-Mishraq 4 Basra par l’intermédiaire d’un réseau de 
mosquées.2? A Mosul, le leadership social et religieux se répartissait 
entre deux familles: les Jalili, d’origine chrétienne,39 et les ‘Umar, 
une famille d’ashraf dont le pouvoir religieux était sans partage sur 
la ville.3! 

Comme dans les autres provinces ottomanes, les ulama sunnites 
d’Irak étaient, au dix-neuviéme siécle, tous imprégnés de soufisme. 
Dans la partie arabe des trois vilayets de la Mésopotamie ottomane, 
trois confréries s’étaient acquis une influence importante: la 
Rifa‘iyya, la Qadiriyya et, dans une moindre mesure, la 
Nagqshbandiyya. Deux familles, les al-Jilani, 4 Baghdad, et les al- 
Nagqib, a Basra, y monopolisaient le leadership soufi. A Baghdad, la 
famille al-Jilani dirigeait la Qadiriyya, le mausolée de “Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jilani dans le quartier de Bab al-Shaykh attirant une foule de 
pelerins de l’ensemble du monde musulman. A la fonction de nagib 
al-ashraf acquise a leur famille depuis le seiziéme siécle, les al-Jilani 
ajoutérent celle de nazir des wagfs de la Qadiriyya au début du dix- 
neuvieme siecle. A Basra, la famille al-Nagib bénéficiait de 
priviléges similaires.32 Revendiquant une filiation d’Ahmad al- 
Rifa‘i, dont le tombeau se trouve au nord de Basra, les al-Nagib, 
dirigés a la fin du dix-neuviéme siécle par Rajab al-Nagib, puis, au 
début du vingtiéme siécle, par son fils , jouissaient de 1’ héritage de la 
confrérie Rifa‘iyya, pour les wagfs de laquelle ils obtinrent la 
fonction de nazir. A Baghdad, la Rifa‘iyya existait également, avec 
trois principales familles, les al-Rawi, les Al al-Shaykh al-Qamr et 
les Tabaqshali, parmi lesquelles étaient choisi les cheikhs de la 
Rifa‘iyya pour la ville.33 Les Tabaqshali ont fourni plusieurs muftis 
a Baghdad, au début du dix-neuviéme siécle.34 


28 Public Record Office, London, F.O. ‘Personalities, Iraq (Exclusive of Baghdad and 
Kadhimain) 1920’, 93-4. 

29 Ibid. 25. 

30 Public Record Office, London, F.O. (Confidential), ‘Personalities, Mosul, Arbil, 
Kirkuk and Sulaymaniyyah’, 98. 

31 hid. 98. 

32 Carsten Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie et en d’autres pays circonvoisins (Amsterdam 
1780) n ii, 176, 263. 

33 Mahmiid Shukri al-Aliisi, al-Misk al-adhfar (Baghdad 1930) i, 89-90; Yiinus al- 
Shaykh Ibrahim al-Samarra°i, al-Savvid Ahmad al-Rifa‘t. Hayatuhu wa-aGtharuhu (Baghdad 
1970) 89-110. 

34 al-Aliisi, al-Misk 90. 
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Les cheikhs des mosquées, les écoles religieuses, les chefs de 
quartiers et des asndaf, les corporations, formaient la base sociale de 
ces familles. Quant aux relations qu’elles entretenaient avec les 
tribus sunnites en dehors des villes, elles étaient limitées et trés 
fluctuantes. Leur pouvoir était d’abord a |’intérieur des villes. Cette 
élite locale préférait une bureaucratie turque médiocre et déficiante, 
qui obligeait la Porte a se reposer sur eux. C’était 1a une cause de 
leur conservatisme proverbial.35 

Les grandes familles de notables, de sayyids et d’ulama sunnites 
avaient bénéficié pendant des siécles d’un statut privilégié. Leurs 
activités économiques et financiéres leur avait permis d’acquérir des 
fortunes importantes, contribuant encore au renforcement de leur 
base sociale. Les chefs religieux avaient le monopole de 
l’enseignement et ils détenaient le pouvoir de fagonner |’ opinion 
populaire a leur convenance. Mais leurs positions avaient été 
menacées 4 partir de la liquidation des Mamluks en 1831 par l’armée 
ottomane. Conséquence de la politique de centralisation, les 
nouveaux valis avaient entrepris de renforcer |’autorité du 
gouvernement, ce qui ne pouvait se faire qu’au détriment des 
dirigeants locaux. L’autorité de ces derniers, jusqu’alors indiscutée, 
commenga peu 4 peu 4a étre remise en question. Certains valis 
tentérent méme de soumettre les sayyids 4 un impét spécial.36 Dans 
le but de recouvrer leur prestige et leur influence, tout en diminuant 
le rdle politique de ces familles, les valis encouragérent la promotion 
de certains sayyids et ulama a des fonctions officielles, ce qui 
permettait 4 ces derniers de s’enrichir au service du gouvernement. 

L’objectif des autorités ottomanes était d’intégrer définitivement 
les directions sunnites locales a |’appareil de gouvernement ottoman, 
politique également suivie 4 la méme époque dans toutes les autres 
provinces de l’empire. Les sayyids qui désiraient conserver leur 
indépendance par rapport au gouvernement, comme cheikh Abu’!- 
Thana? al-Alisi, se virent évincés des fonctions qu’ils occupaient.37 
Menacés dans leur autonomie, certes déja toute relative, notables et 
ulama sunnites durent également affronter une conjoncture 
économique défavorable. Une certaine récession, avec la stagnation 
des importations de produits indiens, affectait alors les trois vilayets. 


35 Mahmiid Shukri al-Aliisi, Tarikh masajid Baghdad wa-athariha (Baghdad 1927) 26. 

36 al-“Azzawi, Tarikh al-‘Iraq vii, 50, 273; viii, 164. 

37 Abi’l-Thana al-Aliisi, Ghara’ib al-ightirab wa-nuzhat al-albab (Baghdad 1909) 15- 
6, 24-5, 127; al-Wardi, Lamahat u, 100-3. 
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La caste des sayyids réagit en prenant la téte des principaux 
mouvements urbains du dix-neuviéme siécle. Les grandes familles 
des Jamil, al-Jilani, al-Aliisi, Haydari et al-Naqib opposérent ainsi 
une résistance larvée au gouvernement ottoman,38 jusqu’a 
l’avénement du sultan Abdiilhamit, qui leur permit un rétablissement 
de leurs priviléges, mais dans des conditions qui les liaient 
irrémédiablement a |’Etat ottoman.39 Cette intégration définitive des 
directions religieuses sunnites a |’Etat ottoman se passait au moment 
ou la direction religieuse chiite, aprés la victoire des usiilis, agissait 
de plus en plus en tant qu’autorité religieuse et politique 
indépendante des Etats, et prenait la téte d’un mouvement hostile a la 
domination européenne qui menacait les pays musulmans. 

En dépit des tentatives de Midhat Pacha de briser le monopole des 
ulama sur le plan de |’éducation, en inaugurant de nombreuses écoles 
gouvernementales, la position des sayyids et des ulama s’améliora, 
en effet, de fagon notable, sous le regne hamidien.40 La nouvelle 
politique manifestait un intérét marqué pour |’application de la sharia 
et le soutien aux ulama et aux sayyids. Parmi ceux-ci, les chefs de 
confréries soufies furent les grands bénéficiaires du nouveau régime. 
Abdiilhamit, qui était, dit-on, un adepte de la Shadhiliyya, devait 
exprimer 4 maintes reprises le respect qu’il vouait aux cheikhs des 
turug et a leur famille.4! 

L’influence des chefs de confréries soufies fut illustrée par les 
relations étroites que Mahmud Abia’l-Shamat, cheikh de la 
Shadhiliyya de Damas, entretenait avec le sultan. Le murshid de la 
Rifa‘iyya d’Alep, Muhammad Abu’l-Huda al-Sayyadi, qui eut une 
influence déterminante sur la politique de la Porte, entreprit une 
tournée dans les vilayets de Mésopotamie. Grace a sa position 
proche du sultan, il était en mesure d’exercer la plus efficace des 
protections. Rajab al-Nagqib, le nagib al-ashraf de Basra, vit sa 
position renforcée. Mais c’est son fils, Talib, qui exploita 
certainement le mieux ses bonnes relations avec cheikh Abu’l-Huda 


38 Batatu, The Old Social Classes 166, 168-9. 

39 al-“Azzawi, Tarikh al-‘Iraq vii, 14-17, 50, 31, 119, 273; ‘Abbas al-°Azzawi, Dhikra 
Abi’l-Thana‘ al-Aliisi (Baghdad 1958) 53-6; Muhammad Bahjat al-Athari, A‘/am al-‘Iraq (Le 
Caire 1926) 100-1; Abi’1-Thana’ al-Aliisi, Ghara’ib 127; ‘Abd al-Karim al-‘Allaf , Baghdad 
al-qgadima (Baghdad 1960) 22. 

Sur la politique hamidienne envers les sayyids sunnites d’Irak, voir Tawfiq al- 
Suwaydi, Wujith Sabra al-tarikh (London 1987) 28, 34-9,159-61; ‘Ali al-Wardi, Lamahat iii, 
62-72. 

41 al-Wardi, Lamahat iii, 12-34. 
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al-Sayyadi. Il obtint un salaire équivalent 4 celui d’un ministre, fut 
nommé mutasarrif du liva du Hasa, dépendant du vilayet de Basra, 
qu’il géra comme si c’était sa propriété privée. Les gens d’al-Hasa 
s’étant plaint auprés de la Porte, il fut finalement relevé de ses 
fonctions.42 A Baghdad, le cheikh de la Qadiriyya, Salman al-Jilani, 
vit également sa position renforcée. Un firman du sultan, en 1879, 
exemptait les al-Jilani du service militaire, en méme temps qu’il 
faisait de cheikh al-Jilani un conseiller du vali et un membre 
permanent du majlis idara de Baghdad.43 Un autre firman impérial 
attribua aux wagqfs de la Qadiriyya, que les al-Jilani administraient, 
certains imp6ts normalement prélevés au bénéfice de |’Etat. Cheikh 
Salman rechercha |’appui de ceux qui, auprés du sultan, favorisaient 
les confréries soufies. Parmi eux, al-Hajj “Ali Pacha, un membre de 
la Qadiriyya proche du sultan, devint l’intermédiaire adéquat pour 
l’obtention de toutes les faveurs, titres et distinctions voulues par les 
al-Jilani. Parmi ces faveurs, il y avait l’attribution d’un dixiéme des 
terres du sultan (miris) en Irak aux waqfs qadiris. Les waqfs qadiris 
les faisaient fructifier, comme s’ils en étaient le propriétaire, sans 
aucun controle.44 Que cheikh al-Jilani réclame un salaire supérieur, 11 
en informait al-Hajj “Ali Pacha qui, aussitdt, lui attribuait un salaire 
de ministre. Le cheikh de la Qadiriyya de Baghdad demanda la 
méme chose pour son frére, |’obtint, puis un salaire minimum pour 
tous les membres de sa famille. Quand sayyid Salman mourrut, il fut 
remplacé par son frére ‘Abd al-Rahmaan, 4 la téte d’une immense 
fortune.45 Ces priviléges exhorbitants sont demeurés attachés a 
l’image peu flatteuse qu’ont aujourd’hui nombre d’Irakiens sunnites 
de cette famille.46 Mais, les al-Jilani, s’ils étaient les principaux 
bénéficiaires de.la politique d’ Abdiilhamit, n’en étaient pas les seuls. 
Ainsi, les Al al-Qamr et les al-Rawi, qui dirigeaient la Rifaciyya de 
Baghdad, furent également exemptés du service militaire sur 
décision du sultan Abdiilhamit, entre autres priviléges.47 

En tant que dirigeants de |’infrastructure religieuse dans les 


42 al-Suwaydi, Wujith 159-60. 

43 Ibrahim al-Duribi, al-Baghdadivviin. Akhbaruhum wa-majalisuhum (Baghdad 1958) 
283; al-Suwaydi, Wujith 34. 

44 Batatu, op. cit. 169. 

45 al-Suwaydi, op. cit. 34-5. 

46 Le portrait brossé par Tawfiq al-Suwaydi (Wijith 34-9) de Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al- 
Jilani, naqgib al-ashraf de Baghdad et cheikh de la Qadiriyya, et de sa famille, en est une bonne 
illustration. 

47  al-Durabi, op. cit. 282-3; et al-Wardi, Lamahat 11, 146. 
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vilayets, ulama et chefs de confréries soufies constituaient la caste 
privilégiée sur laquelle se reposait le sultan pour appliquer sa 
politique panislamiste et de revification de la fonction califale. La 
décision d’Abdiilhamit de former une assemblée spéciale pour les 
cheikhs de “‘tariqat’”’, dont les membres recevaient des appointements, 
illustre bien leur intégration a l’appareil d’Etat. Ceux qui, parmi les 
ulama sunnites, refusérent cette intégration le payérent chérement. 
Lors de son séjour 4 Baghdad, cheikh Abu’]-Huda al-Sayyadi avait 
tenté de gagner cheikh Mahmid al-Alisi 4 la Rifaciyya, mais en 
vain.48 Cheikh al-Alisi dut alors affronter l’hostilité du puissant 
“murshid”, un adversaire acharné des wahhabites vers lesquels 
allaient justement les sympathies d’al-Aliisi.49 Sur le plan 
économique, la situation des notables et des ulama sunnites revint a 
une certaine prospérité, avec la pénétration commerciale croissante 
des puissances européenne, qui relancaient des transactions dont ils 
bénéficiaient indirectement. L’introduction de la vie moderne ne 
heurta pas l’establishment religieux et social des vilayets dans la 
mesure ot il en était le bénéficiaire. Sayyids et ulama sunnites se 
mirent, ainsi, a la fin du dix-neuviéme siécle, 4 envoyer leurs fils 
dans les écoles ottomanes,°° et ils finirent par se considérer comme 
faisant partie de l’aristocratie au service des Ottomans. A |’instar des 
élites éduquées dans les institutions ottomanes, les enfants des chefs 
religieux sunnites devaient, 4 leur tour, se faire les vecteurs de la 
culture occidentale. 

La révolution jeune-turque inaugura une période difficile pour les 
directions religieuses sunnites locales. La restauration de la 
Constitution en 1908 ne fut pas bien accueilli par les élites urbaines 
des trois vilayets mésopotamiens. Le lien religieux avec le sultan- 
calife, qui était a la base de leur position privilégiée, se trouva 
affaibli, tandis que le nouveau régime tentait d’établir une 
domination turque directe. Dés leur arrivée au pouvoir, les unionistes 
s’attachérent a réduire le rdle des sayyids, ashraf et autres 
représentants du pouvoir religieux local. La meilleure illustration en 
est l’annulation de leur immunité financiére et le fait que les sayyids 


48 Sur la vindicte du cheikh Abi’l-Huda al-Sayyadi contre cheikh Mahmid al-Aliisi et sa 
famille, voir al-°Azzawi, Dhikra,; Sulayman Faydi, Fi ghamrat al-nidal (Baghdad 1952) 56; 
Muhammad Bahjat al-Athari, Mahmiid Shukri al-Alitsi wa-Gra’uhu al-lughawiyya (Le Caire 
1957) 82-3; Batatu, op. cit. 169. 

49 al-Azzawi, Dhikra, chapitre 4. 

50 Voir le chapitre sur les Sada in Batatu, op. cit. 
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se virent interdire l’accés aux plus hautes fonctions.5! Tous les waqfs 
qui avaient échappé jusque 1a au contréle du gouvernement, et qui 
étaient administrés au bénéfice exclusif des familles qui en avaient la 
charge, se virent soumis a |’impdt.52 Ceci s’appliquait en particulier 
aux waqfs de la Qadiriyya.53 Parfois, le gouvernement prit méme 
possession des wagqfs des confréries. Les Jeunes-Turcs évincérent les 
membres des grandes familles de leurs fonctions officielles. “Abd al- 
Rahman al-Jilani fut ainsi écarté de la direction de la municipalité de 
Baghdad. A Basra, la situation était quelque peu différente. La 
révolution ottomane avait ramené Talib al-Nagib, désormais Pacha, 
dans sa ville, ot il annonga son soutien au Comité Union et Progrés 
(C.U.P. aprés). Il partit pour Istanbul, comme représentant de Basra a 
la Chambre ottomane (Majlis al-mab‘athin). Mais les ambitions 
démesurées du puissant notable de Basra aboutirent rapidement a 
une rupture avec les unionistes.°4 

Les tentatives des unionistes de s’opposer a la direction religieuse 
des grandes villes furent l’une des causes de la création des 
associations ottomanes d’opposition. La répression contre les ulama 
et l’emprisonnement de certains d’entre eux ne fit que renforcer 
V’hostilité des grandes familles sunnites aux Jeunes-Turcs. L’ attitude 
méfiante des chefs sunnites locaux envers les Jeunes-Turcs au 
moment de leur arrivée au pouvoir se transforma rapidement en 
hostilité déclarée et les sayyids sunnites grands propriétaires terriens 
prirent la téte de l’opposition au C.U.P.55 

Les élites citadines sunnites avaient d’abord manifesté une 
opposition larvée a la révolution jeune-turque, attaquant les 
constitutionnalistes au nom d’une conception conservatrice de 
islam. La proclamation de |’égalité et de la fin des priviléges des 
musulmans étaient sciemment exploitées par les ulama pour 
présenter les Jeune-Turcs comme des impies. Au-dela de leurs appels 
en faveur du sultan Abdiilhamit et de leurs mots d’ordre pour un 


51 Public Record Office, London. F.O., ‘Further Correspondance Respecting the Affairs 
of Asiatic Turkey and Arabia octobre 4 décembre 1908’, 50-3, 102, et 107; et Batatu, op. cit. 
170. 

52 Public record Office, London, F.O., ‘(Secret) Intelligence Report No. 24 of 27 
November 1924’, para. 732. 

33 Ibid.; et Batatu, op. cit. 170. 

534 al-Suwaydi, Wujith 160-1; al-Wardi, Lamahat iii, 209-11. 

55 Sur l’hostilité aux Jeunes-Turcs de la plupart des sayyids et ulama sunnites d’Irak, se 
référer 4 Tawfiq al-Suwaydi, Mudhakkarati. Tarikh al-‘Iraq wa’l-qadivva al-‘arabivva 
(Beyrouth 1969); Ghassan °Atiya, ‘Iraq, 1908-1921, A Political Study (Beyrouth 1973); al- 
°Azzawi, Tarikh al-‘Iraq, volumes vii et viii (Baghdad 1956). 
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retour au régime de la sharia, c’étaient bien les craintes d’un grand 
nombre d’ulama et de notables sunnites de voir s’effondrer leur réle 
et leur position sociale, qui furent la principale raison de leur 
opposition aux unionistes. L’élite soufie se tourna alors vers des 
conceptions conservatrices hostiles aux Jeunes-Turcs. A Baghdad, le 
Lajnat al-mashwara regroupa au début cette opposition. Le Lajnat 
al-mashwara et, a sa suite, le Hizb al-hurr al-mu‘tadil, étaient des 
partis conservateurs qui avaient pour pilier la famille al-Jilani. Le 
premier avait fait du refus de 1’égalité entre les confessions et du 
retour a la sharia son mot d’ordre contre les unionistes. Le Lajnat al- 
mashwara avait des mots d’ordre religieux. S’1il affirmait ne pas étre 
hostile 4 la Constitution, il ne proposait rien d’autre que le respect de 
la sharia. Cheikh Muhammad Sa‘id en fut membre. Ce cheikh 
Nagshbandi était le cheikh soufi arabe le plus populaire de |’ Irak 
(tous les cheikhs naqshbandis arabes seront par la suite ses éléves).56 
Réputé pour sa science, il fut enseignant 4 l’institut religieux de la 
mosquée de Samarra’ fondé par Abdiilhamit, puis prédicateur a la 
mosquée Abu Hanifa a Baghdad. Cette opposition religieuse devait 
évoluer, aprés |’amenuisement des activités du Lajnat al-mashwara, 
autour duquel elle s’était critallisée, vers la revendication du respect 
des droits des Arabes et d’une représentation plus équilibrée des 
Arabes dans les organes du pouvoir, ainsi que de Il’utilisation de 
l’arabe dans |’administration et les écoles. Mahmid al-Jilani, le fils 
de ‘Abd al-Rahman, le plus farouche opposant aux Jeunes-Turcs 4 
Baghdad, n’hésita pas a mettre en avant des mots d’ordre 
nationalistes, qu’il considérait comme plus efficaces que les 
arguments strictement religieux contre les Jeune-Turcs. Des ulama et 
des ashraf sunnites de Baghdad en vinrent a soutenir al-Nddi al- 
watant (le Club patriotique), dont les mots d’ordre étaient 
nationalistes et laics. La facilité avec laquelle les chefs religieux 
sunnites troquérent les mots d’ordre religieux du début de leur lutte 
contre le C.U.P. pour d’autres, qui s’inspiraient plus directement de 
la défense des droits des Arabes et de l’autonomisme, illustre bien le 
caractére conjoncturel de la conscience islamique qui avait alors 
semblé les animer. 

A Basra, l’opposition au C.U.P. fut moins forte, car le monopole 
de Talib Pacha, le chef de la Rifa‘iyya, sur les partis d’ opposition la 


56 Pour sa biographie voir Muhammad Salih al-Suhrawardi, Lubb al-albab (Baghdad 
1933) ii, 270-80. Voir également Yunus [brahim al-Samarra°i, Tarikh ‘ulama’ Samarra?’ 
(Baghdad 1966) 47. 
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canalisait dans un sens modéré. Talib Pacha opta, pour sa part, pour 
l’autonomisme arabe. II fonda, en 1912, la Jam‘iyyat al-Basra al- 
islahiyya (\’ Association réformiste de Basra), qui prénait une 
décentralisation de l’empire.57 De tous les partis politiques 
d’opposition, ce fut celui qui symbolisa, mieux que tout autre, la 
revendication de |’autonomie arabe. Mais cela ne signifiait pas 
l’autonomie de la nation arabe ou du peuple irakien. Car derriére les 
appels de Talib 4 |’autodétermination, au réformisme, au non 
centralisme, et 4 un certain nombre d’idées “modernes” (aidées en 
cela par ses contacts avec les Britanniques), il y avait ses ambitions 
personnelles et l’espoir que Basra devienne un émirat indépendant a 
l’image de Koweit ou de |’émirat de Muhammara dirigé par cheikh 
Khaz‘al. La demande d’autonomie arabe n’était pas seulement 
motivée par le désir de défendre |’identité culturelle arabe et |’islam 
face aux Turcs laicisés. C’était aussi la volonté de préserver des 
institutions sociales avec tous les priviléges qui y étaient attachés. 
Pourtant, ces associations sont considérées aujourd’hui par I’histoire 
officielle irakienne comme les premiéres manifestations du 
nationalisme arabe. Lorsque survint l’occupation britannique en 
1914, ces partis politiques disparurent tous, sauf Al-‘Ahd.>8 

Avec une base principalement composée d’Arabes sunnites, ces 
courants politiques étaient limités aux villes. A Basra, la base sociale 
de toutes les organisations patronnées successivement par Talib 
Pacha était la méme: riches notables arabes, commercants fortunés et 
propriétaires terriens. Ils manifestaient avant tout la réaction des 
classes dirigeantes locales et des élites civiles et militaires face au 
défi que représentait le mouvement jeune-turc. Au méme moment, la 
direction religieuse chiite, malgré des déchirments internes, avait fait 
d’al-Najaf et de Karbala° le phare du constitutionnalisme religieux 
dans les deux empires ottoman et persan, les bonnes relations des 
Jeunes-Turcs et des ulama chiites se justifiant par le désir commun 
prétés par ces derniers aux unionistes de lutter 4 la fois contre 
l’absolutisme des souverains et contre les tentatives de domination 
de l’Europe sur les pays musulmans. Les campagnes tribales, c’est a 
dire l’immense majorité de la population, n’étaient pas concernées. 
Les chiites, en particulier, dans les campagnes, mais aussi dans les 
villes, restérent a |’ écart. 


57 Sur les partis et associations fondées par les sayyids et ulama sunnites d’Irak contre 
les Jeunes-Turcs, se référer 4 “Atiya, ‘Jrag, 1908-1921’ 45 et suivantes. 
58 Ibid. 
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Lors de l’occupation britannique, les élites religieuses locales 
sunnites se mirent au service du colonisateur et des institutions qu’il 
mettait en place. Pour les classes aisées des villes, en effet, 
l’occupation britannique signifiait la sécurité des biens et la garantie 
du maintien de l’ordre. Certes, les bouleversements intervenus 
placaient les directions religieuses sunnites locales face 4 un 
redoutable dilemne. La suprématie des “infidéles” était une 
réfutation constante d’un passé islamique dont sayyids et ashraf 
étaient le symbole. L’appel au jihad, lancé au début de la guerre par 
le shaykhulislam au nom du calife, n’avait regu qu’une approbation 
verbale sans conviction. L’attitude dominante, au moment de la 
conquéte du pays par |’armée britannique, se caractérisait par une 
absence de réaction. Une fois les derniéres possibilités d’un retour 
des Ottomans évanouies, la grande majorité des chefs religieux 
sunnites choisit le camp des nouveaux maitres du pays. 

Lorsque la guerre avait éclaté, Talib Pacha était a Istanbul. Il revint 
a Baghdad pour prendre contact avec les Anglais, encouragé en ce 
sens par Ibn Sa‘iid et cheikh Khaz‘al. Lorsque les Anglais entrérent 
dans Basra, Talib se voyait déja chef d’un émirat indépendant ou 
méme roi d’un futur royaume d’Irak. Aprés étre tardivement revenu 
a une politique de soutien aux Turcs, Talib Pacha entreprit des 
marchandages avec les Britanniques, et le puissant notable de Basra, 
qui s’était fait le héraut de l’autonomie arabe sous les Jeune-Turcs, 
devint l’un des plus fervents partisans de la présence britannique 
dans le pays.°? A Baghdad, le chef des ashraf, “Abd al-Rahman al- 
Jilani, fut encore plus explicite, puisqu’il déclara aux Britanniques: 
‘Je reconnais votre victoire et quand on me demande mon point de 
vue quant a la perpétuation de la domination de la Grande-Bretagne, 
je réponds que je suis le sujet du vainqueur’.69 Le cheikh de la 
Qadiriyya de Baghdad, qui devait étre le premier chef du 
gouvernement arabe local mis en place par les autorités 
d’ occupation, fut le plus chaud partisan du mandat britannique. 

D’une facon générale, les classes dirigeantes sunnites, ulama, 
ashraf, chefs de confréries soufies, propriétaires terriens et membre 
des grandes familles, ainsi que les riches commergants et les élites 
militaires et civiles, tous constituérent ensemble la base sur laquelle 


59 al-Suwaydi, Wujiih 161-3. Sur l’attitude des sayyids et ulama sunnites lors de 
l’occupation britannique, voir ‘Atiya, ‘Iraq, 1908-1921’ 56-9, 86-97. 

60 Arnold T. Wilson, Mesopotamia, 1917-1920. A Clash of Loyalties (Londres 1939), 
annexe iii A: A Political View of the Naqib of Baghdad. 
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se reposa la Grande-Bretagne pour construire 1’administration 
mandataire locale, a partir de laquelle allait naitre |’Etat irakien. Les 
Britanniques, qui cherchaient a contrdéler la population par 
l’intermédiaire de ses dirigeants naturels, trouvérent dans les sayyids 
et les ashraf sunnites de précieux alliés. Les ulama sunnites, comme 
Ahmad Dawud et Yusuf al-Suwaydi, qui s’opposérent aux Anglais, 
ne furent qu’une infime minorité.6! Ces derniers décidérent de 
rejoindre le mouvement patriotique de Baghdad, qui scellait 
l’alliance entre sunnites et chiites, avant d’aller se mettre sous la 
protection des grands marji‘s chiites 4 Karbala? lors de la révolution 
de 1920. Quant au cheikh nagshbandi Muhammad Sa‘id, qui dirigea 
le parti nationaliste arabe al-‘Ahd en 1914, il prit position contre les 
Anglais et fut I’instigateur d’actions contre leur présence.®2 Mais on 
sait que le parti al-“Ahd, au-dela d’ actions anti-britanniques limitées, 
prit le parti des Anglais lors des batailles décisives qu’ils menaient 
contre les chiites, que ce soit lors de leur jihdd en 1915-16 ou lors de 
la révolution de 1920.®3 


‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Jilani n’était pas un homme politique. C’est la 
raison pour laquelle sir Percy Cox, de retour a Baghdad, le choisit 
comme chef du gouvernement arabe local,64 dont est issu 1’Etat 
irakien moderne. Le résident britannique fut encouragé dans son 
choix par Talib Pacha, qui convoitait le tréne d’Irak. Cependant, 
devenu premier ministre, “Abd al-Rahman al-Jilani se mit a préparer 
l’arrivée de Faysal, sur lequel les Britanniques avait fixé leur choix 
comme roi du futur royaume d’ Irak. Le premier ministre rompit avec 
Talib Pacha. Mais |’agent britannique St John Philby, connu pour ses 
positions anti-chérifiennes et pro-saoudiennes, soutint Talib contre 
Faysal. Talib Pacha fut nommé ministre de I’Intérieur dans le 
premier cabinet Jilani, sous |’autorité de St John Philby. Mais, du fait 
de ses intrigues permanentes contre Faysal, le nouveau roi, il fut 
relevé de ses fonctions et exilé a Ceylan par les Britanniques. 


61 Voirace su jet Luizard, La formation de |’ Irak contemporain 387-92, 441-4, 451-3. 

62 Public Record Record Office, London, F.O., ‘Dossiers de la direction de la sécurité 
publique de Baghdad, rapports de la police irakienne (Major J. F. Wilkins), (Confidential) 
Personalities, Baghdad and Kadhimain 1920’, 72. 

Sur la politique du parti al-‘Ahd envers les Britanniques et le mouvement 

indépendantiste de I’ Irak, voir Luizard, La formation de I’ Irak 417-8. 

64 Sur le choix et les fonctions de ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jilani comme chef des premiers 
gouvernements irakiens, voir Luizard, La formation de |’ Irak 429-62. 
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Autorisé 4 revenir a Basra en 1925, il mourut peu aprés.65 Avec lui 
disparaissait le dernier grand représentant du leadership soufi a 
Basra. 

Le premier gouvernement d’al-Jilani, du 11 novembre 1920 a 
septembre 1921, était transitoire. Surtout, il cachait mal le pouvoir 
absolu du résident britannique. Son second gouvernement fut 
institué, d’aofiit 1922 4 novembre 1922, sous le régne de Faysal, mais 
son pouvoir ne s’accrut pas pour autant. Le premier ministre fut pris 
entre les exigences des Anglais et les tentatives de Faysal de 
desserrer le carcan britannique. Le maintien au gouvernement d’al- 
Jilani était considéré par les chérifiens comme un encouragement 
aux interventions permanentes du résident britannique. Quand le 
naqib al-ashraf de Baghdad comprit que Faysal faisait davantage 
confiance a d’autres, il accepta de se retirer. Sous ses trois cabinets 
avaient eu lieu les premiers pas dans la mise en place des institutions 
de la monarchie, qui liaient le nouveau systéme 4 la puissance 
mandataire: |’intronisation de Faysal roi d’Irak et la signature du 
traité anglo-irakien. 

Le premier ministre du nouvel Etat irakien sous mandat 
britannique avait ainsi été le cheikh de la Qadiriyya de Baghdad. Les 
cheikhs de confréries soufies constituérent une part importante de la 
classe dirigeante de la monarchie hachémite. Base locale du pouvoir 
ottoman avant de se mettre, dans leur grande majorité, au service du 
colonisateur britannique, les cheikhs de confréries soufies prirent 
leur part dans la confrontation engagée par la puissance mandataire 
contre les dirigeants religieux chiites, qui avaient pris la téte du 
mouvement hostile au mandat et a la Grande-Bretagne et pour 
l’indépendance complete du pays. 


Conscients de leur situation minoritaire, les sunnites d’Irak ont évité 
de se diviser lors de l’émergence du réformisme. Les partisans des 
wahhabites ou de Muhammad ‘Abduh demeurérent d’ailleurs trés 
peu nombreux. Lorsque Muhammad Rashid Rida vint 4 Baghdad en 
1911, il accepta d’honorer I’hospitalité de cheikh al-Jilani. 
Pourtant, le fondateur d’Al-Manar ne s’était pas fait faute de 
critiquer le soufisme, comme facteur d’arriération des sociétés 
musulmanes. 

Ceux, et ils étaient trés peu, parmi les ulama sunnites, qui 


65 al-Suwaydi, Wujith 162-3. 
66 al-Wardi, Lamahat iii, 191. 
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adoptérent des positions réformistes, comme les membres les plus 
illustres de la famille al-Altis1, ou Muhammad Faydi al-Zahaw1, 
furent, de plus, la cible de la répression des autorités ottomanes.®7 La 
famille al-Aliisi eut un r6le prédominant dans la diffusion des idées 
de la salafiyya en Irak. L’influence du soufisme au sein méme de 
cette famille n’avait pas été absente: ainsi, cheikh ‘Abd al-Hamid al- 
Alisi (mort en 1906) enseignait dans les deux confréries 
Naqshbandiyya et Qadiriyya.68 Mais, le premier 4 exprimer des 
positions dissonnantes avec celles de |’establishment religieux fut, au 
dix-neuviéme siécle, cheikh Abi’l-Thana? al-Aliisi. Ses mauvaises 
relations avec les représentants du pouvoir et leurs protégés, les 
cheikhs soufis, sont restées célébres. Le désir d’indépendance des al- 
Alisi par rapport au pouvoir ne pouvait se concilier avec la totale 
soumission des al-Jilani 4 ce méme pouvoir. A l’époque des 
Tanzimat, le vali Najib Pacha (1842-1847), qui était membre de la 
Qadiriyya, avait des rapports trés tendus avec cheikh Abiu’l-Thana? 
al-Aliisi, alors mufti de Baghdad.69 Ce dernier perdit toutes ses 
fonctions en 1847.70 C’est parmi cette famille, donc, que se 
trouvaient les partisans les plus actifs de la salafiyya en Irak: 
Nu‘man al-Aliisi et Mahmiid Shukri al-Altisi. Nu°m4n al-Alisi est 
décrit par Albert Hourani comme “le chef d’un mouvement 
réformiste islamique qui n’était pas différent du mouvement de 
Muhammad ‘Abduh”.7! Mahmiid Shukri al-Aliisi devint, au début du 
vingtiéme siécle, l’un des principaux propagandistes du 
fondamentalisme. I] fut certainement celui qui alla le plus loin dans 
son aversion pour les confréries.’/2 Ses oeuvres suscitaient des 
réactions véhémentes des autorités ottomanes qui y voyaient 
l’influence du wahhabisme, qu’elles s’employaient a combattre dans 
le Nejd.73 Il y avait l’affront fait a cheikh Abi’l-Huda al-Sayyadi et 
ses sympathies wahhabites. Le sultan penchait pour les confréries 
soufies, Mahmiid Shukri al-Alisi reprenait 4 son compte les attaques 


67 al-*Azzawi, Dhikra 313-4. 

68 al-Aliisi, al-Misk 32. 

69 al-Wardi, Lamahat ii, 146-50. 

70 al-Wardi, Lamahdt ii, 100-6 et al-°Azzawi, Tarikh al-‘Iraq vii, 83. 

71 Albert Hourani, al-Fikr al-‘arabi fi ‘asr al-Nahda (Beyrouth 1977) iii, 297-8. 

72 al-Athari, Mahmiid Shukri al-Aliisi 64-72, 74-5. 

73 Mahmiid Shukri al-Alisi écrivit méme une histoire du Nejd [Tarikh Najd, 11. vols. (Le 
Caire 1343 et 1347) préface de Muhammad Bahyat al-Athari ] ot il ne cache pas ses 
sympathies wahhabites. 
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des wahhabites contre les supersitions’4: il fut accusé de sédition 
contre le sultan et recut en 1904 un ordre d’exil vers |’ Anatolie.75 
Bahjat al-Athari, un disciple de Mahmid Shukri al-Alisi, écrivit au 
sujet de son maitre: 

‘Ce siécle n’est pas terminé — c’est-a-dire le treiziéme siécle de l’hégire — que les gens du 
pouvoir, dont la politique est de satisfaire les magiciens de la religion et leurs pratiques 
méprisables, tentent d’attirer 4 eux la populace, puisant leur force de la bétise, pour le plus 
grand plaisir de leur sultan, assouvissant leurs passions et gotitant au plaisir de leur ignorance, 
par la guerre qu’ils ménent 4 la science. Alors sont apparus les imposteurs des confréries, ceux 
qui se parent des habits de la religion pour répandre 1l’esprit de la corruption, séduire la 
populace, ceux qui ont derriére eux le pouvoir qui les soutient et renforce leur propagande, au 
point qu’ils en obtiennent ce qu’ils veulent pour construire des tekkés, des coupoles sur les 
tombes de cheikhs et de charlatans rifa‘is, naqshbandis, qadiris et ‘aydariisis. Le régne de 
l’associationnisme et de l’hypocrisie a été glorifié. On a demandé des dons et des offrandes 
pour les tombes, on a accroché dessus des amulettes, on y a allumé des lampes, de telle sorte 
que les pieux sont devenus, aux yeux des gens, ceux qui frappent sur des tambours et qui 
dansent lors des séances de dhikr, |’alim, celui qui a une longue barbe, se maquille les yeux au 
kohl, se bat avec ses longues manches. A cété de cela, l’uléma indépendant, respectable, s’1l 
les critique dans leurs errements, on lui crie: “wahhabite!”. On se moque de lui et on se venge 
de lui avec tout ce que leur permet le sultan despotique’. 

Toujours dans un souci de défense de cheikh al-Aliisi, il poursuit: 

‘Al-Alisi était au début contraint d’avoir recours a la dissimulation. C’est la raison pour 
laquelle il a écrit un livre intitulé “Les secrets divins dans |’explication de la poésie rifa‘ie”’, 
dans lequel il explique un poéme d’ Abu’ !-Huda al-Sayyadi ot ce dernier loue sayyid Ahmad 
al-Rifa‘i. Ayant présenté son livre au sultan, il lui a donné |’ autorisation d’enseigner 4 |’école 
de sayyid Sultan ‘Ali. Cependant, quand al-Aliisi a été enfin célébre et que ses partisans et ses 
disciples sont devenus nombreux, il a arraché le voile de la tagivya et il a commencé a rappeler 
la nécessité de purifier la religion des innovations, langant des attaques virulentes contre les 
superstitions enracinées dans les esprits et les traditions absurdes...Les enturbannés en ont été 
exaspérés. Eux, aux longues manches et aux manteaux rejetés en arriére, imbus d’eux-mémes 
et de leur suffisance, pleins d’ignorance, d’hypocrisie et de tromperie, ils se sont mis 4 le 
calomnier dans leurs hadras et 4 le qualifier de “wahhabi’, qui est un mot qui suscite 
l’aversion du commun des gens, dans la mesure ov il est évident que cela leur suggére 
l’abomination des Prophétes, et l’ennemi de tous les musulmans, qui pille et viole les 
femmes...’./6 

Peu originaux, comparés 4a la littérature alors abondante dans le 
méme sens qu’on pouvait alors rencontrer au Caire ou 4 Damas, sans 


74 al-Athari, Mahmiid Shukri al-Aliisi 82-3. 
75 al-Wardi, Lamahdt iii, 69-74; et Faydi, Fi ghamrat al-nidal 56. 
76 al-Athari, A‘/am al-‘Irag 97-101. 
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parler des anathémes wahhabites a l’encontre des confréries soufies, 
ces écrits n’en reflétent pas moins |’apreté d’un combat qui, s’il fut 
extrémement minoritaire en Irak, du fait du souci des sunnites de ne 
pas se déchirer face aux chiites, n’en était que plus virulent, encore 
exacerbé par la proximité de la violence wahhabite, dont I’ Irak était 
la cible réguliére. 

A part les al-Aliisi, cheikh Muhammad Faydi al-Zahawi, mufti de 
Baghdad et pére du poéte Jamil Sidqi al-Zahawi, abordait tous les 
problémes du temps, dans ses cercles politiques et religieux, ot il se 
faisait également le défenseur des idées réformistes.’7 Ces 
manifestations anti-soufies se sont limitées a des cercles trés 
restreints d’ulama. Lorsque le réformisme touchait les confréries 
soufies elles-mémes, i] accentua encore leur marque sunnite. Le 
cheikh soufi kurde réformateur Khalid al-Baghdadi de qui se 
réclament aujourd’hui toutes les branches naqshbandies au 
Kurdistan, dont nombre de cheikhs s’illustrérent contre les pouvoirs 
ottomans, n’avait-il pas, au début du dix-neuvieme siécle, exprimé la 
plus sectaire et la plus traditionnnelle des visions anti-chiites en 
vigueur chez les sunnites?78 C’est 4 sa position trés minoritaire dans 
un pays majoritairement chiite que le soufisme confrérique en Irak a 
été confronté, bien davantage qu’aux critiques réformistes ou a 
l’influence wahhabite. 

Alors que le chiisme figurait une forme de patriotisme local, face 
aux ottomans, le réformisme était assimilé au mouvement wahhabite, 
l’ennemi devenu traditionnel de la population du sud de 1’Irak, 
depuis que les Ikhwan multipliaient les raids meurtriers contre ses 
tribus ou contre les villes saintes chiites. L’une des derniéres 
agressions wahhabites contre |’Irak eut lieu le 11 mars 1922. Les 
tribus chiites Muntafik et la ville sainte de Karbala? furent alors 
victimes d’une razzia meutriére de grande envergure.’? Ces 
événements tragiques suscitérent une violente réaction de |’opinion 


77 Sur les activités des protagonistes du courant réformiste et fondamentaliste sunnite en 
Irak ottoman, voir al-‘Azzawi, Dhikra 313-4 et al-Athari, Mahmiid Shukri al-Aliisi wa- 
ara uhu. 

78 L’antichiisme de Mawlana Khalid, qui se doublait d’une violente antipathie envers les 
Iraniens, qu’il qualifiait de Perses apostats, fut exprimé 4 maintes reprises, que ce soit lors de 
son passage 4 Téhéran sur la route des Indes, ou 4 Delhi ot il composa une sorte de récit de son 
voyage, ou encore lors de son séjour 4 Baghdad ot des ulama chiites vinrent le rencontrer 
avant de renoncer face 4 son hostilité. Voir Ibrahim Fasih al-Haydari, al-Majd al-talid fi 
manaqib Mawlana Khdlid (Istanbul 1875) 33; et Mawla ‘Abd al-Karim Mudarris, Yadi-i 
mardan, Mawlana Khalidi-i Naqshbandi (Baghdad 1979) 642-3. 

79 al-Wardi, Lamahait vi 132-4, 140-52. 
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irakienne. Les mujtahids chiites accusérent les Britanniques d’étre 
les véritables instigateurs de ces raids contre les tribus, dans le but de 
détourner |’opinion publique du probléme du traité et de faire 
pression sur Faysal afin qu’il se soumette définitivement aux 
conditions anglaises. Un immense congrés fut organisé 4 Karbala’, 
qui fut l’occasion pour les religieux chiites de proclamer leur refus 
du mandat et du traité liant |’Irak 4 la Grande-Bretagne. Le 
mouvement des Ikhwan wahhabites y apparaissait comme |’ “agent 
des Anglais”.89 Dans de telles conditions, il était difficile de se 
réclamer d’une filiation religieuse ou politique avec un mouvement 
unanimement rejeté dans le pays. C’est l’émergence, 4 la fin des 
années cinquantes, de l’islamisme chez les chiites, qui réhabilitera 
l’image des pionniers sunnites du mouvement réformiste en Irak. 


Les cheikhs de confréries soufies ont été utilisés par les Britanniques 
pour établir leur domination sur |’Irak 4 travers des institutions 
étatiques qui institutionnalisaient, dans un nouveau cadre, le pouvoir 
exclusif des élites sunnites. Leur influence déclina ensuite 
rapidement, au profit d’autres élites, notamment les grands chefs de 
tribus, dont la base sociale était incomparablement plus étendue. 
Identifiée 4 la monarchie, |’élite soufie a perdu ses prérogatives avec 
la révolution de 1958. Les wagqfs rifa‘is dépendent maintenant du 
ministére des Waqfs. Les al-Jilani conservérent leur fonction de 
nazir pour la Qadiriyya jusqu’en 1962, date a laquelle Qasim 
transféra leurs wagfs au ministére.! Aujourd’hui, il n’y a plus qu’un 
petit nombre de confréries encore actives en Irak arabe.82 Con- 
trairement au pays kurde, ot Naqshbandiyya et Qadiriyya ont de 
solides places fortes, la partie arabe de |’Irak a vu ses confréries 
perdre toute consistance. 

Avec soixante-douze tekkés, répartis entre Samarra’, Baghdad, 
Tikrit, Kirkuk, Salman Pak, Khalis et Jalawla°, la Rifa‘iyya était la 


80 Voir le “Congrés de Karbala”, convoqué par les ulama chiites en avril 1922 en signe 
de protestation contre les raids des Ikhw4n, au cours duquel les Ikhw4n furent accusés d’étre 
les agents des Anglais, in Pierre-Jean Luizard, La formation de I’Irak 440-8. 

81 Les al-Jilani, parmi lesquels était choisi le nagib al-ashraf de Baghdad depuis 1531, 
virent cette fonction supprimée par Qasim en 1962, au méme moment ot le transfert de leurs 
wagfs au Ministére des Waqfs rendait leur fonction de ndzir toute théorique. Voir Batatu, op. 
cit. 153. 

82 Voir Fred De Jong, ‘Les confréries mystiques musulmanes au Machreq arabe’, in A. 
Popovic et G. Veinstein (eds.), Les ordres mystiques dans l’islam (Paris 1986) 225-30, et 
Pierre-Jean Luizard, ‘Le Moyen-Orient arabe’, in A. Popovic et G. Veinstein (eds.), Les voies 
d’Allah (Paris 1996) 342-371. 
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confrérie la plus importante en Irak arabe jusqu’au début du 
vingtieme siécle.83 Mais cette confrérie a connu une période de 
déclin qui l’a réduite aujourd’hui a 1’état de confrérie fant6me. 
Privée de celui qui avait maintenu son influence, Talib Pacha, elle ne 
retrouva ensuite aucun représentant doté d’un charisme similaire. 
Certains cheikhs rifa‘is tentérent, a l’instar de cheikh Muhy?i’1-Din 
Al Qamr (mort en 1933),84 d’enrayer ce déclin. Depuis son quartier 
de Mahallat al-‘izza, il développa la confrérie en direction des 
classes les plus défavorisées. Mustafa Al Qamr, le cheikh actuel d’un 
tekké rifa‘1 a Mahallat al-fadl, un autre quartier de Baghdad, 
Mmaintient aujourd’hui tant bien que mal une certaine tradition. 
Depuis une décennie, la confrérie tente timidement de renaitre sous 
la direction de Khashi‘ al-Raw1i, un cheikh soufi de Baghdad. 

Ce qui reste de l’influence de la Rifa‘iyya est attesté par les 
fonctions occupées dans |’armée par nombre d’officiers issus de 
milieux rifa‘is. Ainsi, les al-Rawi et les Tabaqshali ont eu des 
responsabilités importantes dans |’armée irakienne, surtout apres la 
révolution de 1958.85 Les liens familiaux des dirigeants du second 
régime baassiste avec des sayyids rifa‘is ont été utilisés 4 un moment 
ou le régime pensait que cette nouvelle légitimité islamique pourrait 
lui suffire dans un contexte d’affrontement avec le mouvement 
religieux chiite renaissant. Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr, président de la 
république et chef des forces armées jusqu’en 1977, le pére adoptif 
de Saddam Husayn, appartenait 4 une famille rifa°ie de Tikrit. La 
tribu Al-bi Nasir, dont étaient membres Ahmad Hasan al-Bakr et 
Khayrallah Tulfah, le beau-pére de Saddam, ainsi que les enfants de 
Hasan al-Majid, le cousin de Saddam Husayn, se préta a la tentative 
de revification d’une légitimité qui semblait bien lointaine. Le 
mausolée d’Ahmad al-Rifa‘i fut restauré en 1980 sur ordre de 
Saddam Husayn, avec la construction d’une route en asphalte entre 
“Amara et le village de Rifa‘1. 

La ville soufie par excellence demeure Samarra’, qui est aussi la 
quatriéme ville sainte chiite d’Irak. A coté du mausolée scintillant 
d’or des dixiéme et onziéme Imams chiites, 14 ot la tradition chiite 
situe |’Occultation du douziéme Imam, on trouve une concentration 
importante de tekkés, la plupart a l’abandon, dont deux tekkés 


83 Voir al-Samarra°i, al-Sayvid Ahmad al-Rifa‘i 94-110, 113-7 et Batatu, op. cit. 39. 

84 al-Suhrawardi, Lubb al-albab ii, 447-8; et al-Samarra°i, al-Sayyid Ahmad al-Rifa‘t 99- 
100. 

85 Voir Batatu, op. cit., livre iii, The Communists, the Ba‘thists and the Free Officers, 
772, 785, 810-1, 872-3, 881-2, 913, 931, 971, 1003, 1006-7, 1011, 1065. 
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rifa°is. A Baghdad, la tradition qadirie se perpétue 4 travers les 
séances hebdomadaire de dhikr, dans la mosquée jouxtant le 
mausolée de ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, ainsi que dans un nombre réduit 
de tekkés. 

Instrument privilégié de gouvernement sunnite, dans un pays 
marqué par des siécles de domination confessionnelle des sunnites 
sur la majorité chiite, les confréries ont aujourd’hui perdu cette 
fonction qui était la leur. Elles doivent en conséquence affronter une 
réalité qui leur est défavorable: un chiisme mayjoritaire qui les 
assimile au pouvoir et les traite comme tel, 4 un moment ot la 
marja‘iyya chiite, encore renforcée par la révolution islamique en 
Iran, se pose comme pouvoir religieux et temporel indépendant des 
Etats, et des pouvoirs sunnites qui se passent désormais d’elles. Au 
cours du siécle passé, les confréries soufies et la marja‘iyya ont 
fonctionné comme les directions religieuses de deux communautés 
aux histoires non pas séparées, mais distinctes et toujours 
conflictuelles. A chacun des grands événements qu’a connu le pays, 
elles se sont retrouvé dans des camps opposés. 
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OPPOSITION TO SUFISM IN TWENTIETH-CENTURY EGYPT 
(1900-1970) 
A PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


FREDERICK DE JONG 


Polemics and clashes between adherents of mystical and non- or 
anti-mystical conceptions of Islam are relatively rare in nineteenth- 
century Egypt. Their frequency and intensity are only faint re- 
flections of what is reported from earlier periods.! In as much as 
Opposition was expressed in writing, it consisted of criticism of 
practice and not of dogma. Examples are Wafa Muhammad al-Qitni 
al-Misri in his al-Radd al-mubin ‘ala al-jahalat al-mutasawwifin2 
and Husayn al-Marsafi in his al-Kalim al-thamani.3 In addition, one 
might mention ‘Abd al-°Aziz Jawish, one of the nationalist leaders 
in the early decades of the twentieth century. Jawish4 was a disciple 
of Muhammad ‘Abduh’s at the end of the nineteenth century. He at- 
tacked the Sufi orders in Egypt in the person of Muhammad Tawfiq 
al-Bakri, the supreme head of the Sufi orders in Egypt in 1892.5 
Other reformist thinkers who addressed themselves to al-Bakri with 
the aim of convincing him of the need to reform the Sufi orders un- 
der his jurisdiction and to forbid practices considered to be unlawful 
are “Abd Allah al-Nadim® and Muhammad Rashid Rida.’ 

Al-Bakri himself recognised the need for the elimination of certain 
elements of ritual, such as the use of musical instruments and the 
dabbis in the hadra and the eating of glass and fire.’ During his 
tenure of office, the first regulations for the Sufi orders in Egypt 


1 See e.g. Tawfiq al-Tawil, al-Tasawwuf fi Misr ibbana al-‘asr al-‘uthmani (Cairo 
1946) 163ff. 
Cairo 1876. 
3 Cairo 1881, 17f. 
4 Fora biography, see Hasan al-Shaykhat, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Jawish (Cairo 1961). 
3S Mahir Hasan Fahmi, Muhammad Tawfiq al-Bakri (Cairo 1967) 47f. 
6 ‘Abd Allah al-Nadim, ‘Al-turug wa-ma fiha min al-bida‘’, al-Ustadh xxxiv (1893) 


7 Muhammad Rashid Rida, Ta’rikh al-ustadh al-imam al-shaykh Muhammad ‘Abduh 


(Cairo 1324) i, 129. 
Muhammad Tawfiq al-Bakri, al-Mustaqgbal li’l-islam (Cairo 1893) 20. 
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were promulgated by khedivial decree in 1895.9 These were changed 
and amended in 1903 and 1910 and supplemented by a set of regula- 
tions known as al-la’iha al-dakhiliyya li’l-turug al-sifiyya in 1905.19 
They contained a number of paragraphs prohibiting those ritual 
practices on which reformist criticism was centred and they were 
presented as the long desired measures providing for a reform of the 
Sufi orders.!! 

The goals of Muhammad Tawfiq al-Bakri, who is known to have 
drafted the regulations himself, must have been twofold. With the 
paragraphs prohibiting and regulating certain aspects of ritual and 
belief, he responded to the principal challenge Sufism was facing at 
the time: the increasing calls for islah of the reformists and rumours 
casting doubt on the correctness of belief of some heads of the Sufi 
orders under his jurisdiction.!2 These paragraphs were few, and since 
they were not enforced thereafter!3 it seems likely that they were 
included for opportunist reasons only. This seems even more prob- 
able in view of the fact that a prohibition of ritual aspects of the Sufi 
orders under attack could have been obtained through separate khe- 
divial decrees issued to this effect, the way the well-known dawsa of 
the Sa‘diyya was suppressed in 1881.!4 The regulations, however, 
mostly dealt with administrative and organisational aspects of the 
Sufi orders. They were instrumental in consolidating the power-posi- 
tion of Muhammad Tawfig al-Bakri by reaffirming his authority over 
the Sufi orders. He was in need of such a reaffirmation because upon 
his appointment a number of schismatic orders had arisen.!> Also 
new Sufi orders, which refused to recognise al-Bakri as shaykh 
mashayikh al-turug al-sifiyya, had been introduced into Egypt.!6 
Moreover, immediately after his appointment, the shaykh of the 
Marazigiyya Ahmadiyya had disputed al-Bakri’s authority. The 
shaykh of this order claimed that all the Ahmadiyya orders came un- 
der his jurisdiction and not under al-Bakri’s. His claims were based 


9 See al-Waqa‘i’ al-misrivya \xvii (17 June 1895) 1426. 

10 For a discussion of the contents of the Regulations, see F. De Jong, Turug and Turuq- 
linked Institutions in Nineteenth-Century Egypt (Leiden 1978) passim. 

Il See al-Mu’ayyad, 3 June 1905. 

12 @l-Ustadh, xxxv (1893) 828ff. 

13 See al-Mu’ayyad of 22 and 28 July 1915 as well as 5 and 6 August of the same year. 

14 This was done by the khedive Muhammad Tawfiq, who based himself on a fatwa of 
the gadi al-qudat in Egypt. 

15 Cf. De Jong, Turug, Chapter 4, passim. 

16 Op. cit. 
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on old firmans!’ and led to a conflict in which Nibar Basha was ob- 
liged to intervene. !8 

The promulgation of the various regulations reaffirmed and 
strengthened the position of al-Bakri. They made the office of 
shaykh mashayikh al-turug al-sifiyya (the mashyakha), and the Sufi 
orders recognised by it, into an independent institution. They em- 
phasised the identity of these orders under the mashyakha and thus 
provided a guarantee against incorporation into and supervision of 
lower offices by higher ones. They also transformed the Sufi orders 
into a fully fledged bureaucratic system which had khedivial appro- 
val, protection and support. 

The protection of interests which the regulations offered the heads 
of the Sufi orders limited the need for a defensive response against 
those challenging Sufism. This would seem to be a factor explaining 
the absence of writings in defence of Sufism by these shaykhs, 
whereas shaykhs who did produce such writings did not share in the 
protection of the regulations. At the same time, however, the almost 
complete absence of reactions to reformist criticism of Sufism and 
the Sufi orders is characteristic of the period of decline of the Sufi 
orders which started after World War I, partly in consequence of the 
emergence of secularising trends and the loss of members to a varie- 
ty of Islamic voluntary organisations, and especially to al-Jam‘iyya 
al-shar‘iyya (see below) and the Society of the Muslim Brothers, and 
which was to last till the early years of the Nasir era.!9 

In the early years of the twentieth century, reformist criticism of 
Sufism became more intense and frequent. One of Sufism’s critics 
was Muhammad ‘Umar, who was the Keeper of the khedivial library 
and was involved with the nationalist circles around Sa‘d Zaghlil.20 
The views which Muhammad ‘Umar expresses in his Hadir al- 


17 Muhammad Mustafa Shams al-Din, al-Mawd‘iz al-siifiyya fi al-tariqa al-ahmadivyva 
(Cairo 1332) 24ff. 

18 al-Ahram, 20 September 1892, 3. 

19 This means that I am now in agreement with H.A.R. Gibb (Modern Trends in Islam, 
37ff.) and M.D. Gilsenan [Some factors in the decline of the Sufi orders in modern Egypt’, 
Muslim World \wvii/1 (1970), 11] that the Sufi orders did become peripheral institutions and 
lose their hold on the population, in as much as these two scholars’ observations refer to the 
first half of the twentieth century. Here, I wish to revise my earlier view that the Sufi orders in 
Egypt continued to flourish up through the twentieth century [cf. my “Turug and turuq- 
opposition in 20th-century Egypt’, in F. Rundgren (ed.), Proceedings of the VIth Congress of 
Arabic and Islamic Studies (Stockholm 1975) 92]. 

20 Cf. the preface to the tract mentioned in note 21. 
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misriyyin aw sirr ta°akhkhurihim2! would seem to be representative 
for the “Europeanizers” (al-mutafranjiyyuin), who constituted one 
pole of the continuum between modernism and conservatism in 
Egypt at the end of the nineteenth and the early twentieth century.22 
The members of the Sufi orders are qualified by ‘Umar as a repul- 
sive lot (qawm khubatha’) who recite the tahlil for worldly aims, 
thus combining lies (kidhb) with trade (kasb). They are turning dhikr 
into scandalous occasions performed in the presence of foreigners to 
whom they present this as the basis of Islam. They turn mosques into 
taverns and night-clubs, whereas the bida‘ have entered into their 
‘aqa’id. ‘Umar condemned mawlids and qualified karamat as self- 
deception and superstition.23 

Mawlids were also condemned by Muhammad “Abduh, e.g. in his 
influential Tafsir al-manar.24 Concerning karamat he stated in his 
RisGlat al-tawhid that any Muslim can deny the occurrence of any 
karama without violating a fundamental doctrine of Islam.25 In the 
same treatise “Abduh states that it is impossible to know God26 and 
that trying to penetrate the reality of God is futile and harmful.27 In 
conjunction with this position, “Abduh’s conception of Islam does 
not recognise i/hdm as a possible source of knowledge, or the idea 
that al-niur al-muhammadi is the substance of substances that prece- 
ded everything in the creation.28 

“Abduh’s views went virtually unchallenged by adherents of a 
mystical conception of Islam. One of those who did criticise and 
condemn his ideas, in sermons and in publications, was a shaykh of a 
Shadhiliyya branch, Muhammad al-Jinbayhi.29 In several of his 


21 Cairo 1902, 249ff. 

22 Cf. PJ. Vatikiotis, The Modern History of Egypt (London 1969) 211. 

23 Hadir al-misrivyin 253. 

24 Muhammad ‘Abduh, Tafsir al-qur?’an al-hakim al-shahir bi-Tafsir al-manar (Cairo 
n.d.) ui, 75. 

25 Muhammad ‘Abduh, Risdlat al-tawhid (Bulag 1315) 131f. 

26 Op. cit. 30. 

27 Op. cit. 30. 

28 Therefore, C.C. Adams’ [Islam and Modernism in Egypt. A study of the modern 
reform movement inaugurated by Muhammad ‘Abduh (London 1933) 32] observation that 
‘Abduh was sympathetic towards Sufism throughout his life is not reflected in “Abduh’s 
writings. A similar opinion expressed by ‘Uthman Amin, Ra’id al-fikr al-misri al-imam 
Muhammad ‘Abduh (Cairo 1965) 208, finds no support in the sources. 

29 On al-Jinbayhi and his writings, see F. De Jong, al-Djanbihi, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Nabi, in Supplement to the E.I., 244. Alternative vocalizations encountered are al-Junbihi and 
al-Junbayhi. However, his nisba refers to the village of al-Jinbawi (markaz Ityay al-Barid, 
province al-Buhayra), and thus should be vocalized al-Jinbayhi. 
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writings he stated that those calling for islah were not different from 
the Wahhabiyya.30 He attacked and denounced the inspirers of the 
islah movement, Jamal al-Din al-Afghani and Muhammad °Abduh, 
in a number of tracts,3! as well as its representatives such as Qasim 
Amin and Muhammad Farid Wajdi.32 According to al-Jinbayhi the 
call for islah, including the idea of islah of Sufism, is without doubt 
the most ugly of all bid‘a.33 “The incompetent ones” (al-sufaha’) 
who call for it delude the common people.34 In numerous passages in 
his writings al-Jinbayhi qualifies “Abduh and al-Afghani as 
Wahhabis, in conjunction with discussions bemoaning the discord 
and evil which Wahhabism35 has brought to the world of Islam.36 
The influence of Wahhabi Islam on the thought of Muhammad 
Rashid Rida and on those who belonged to what became known as 
the Salafiyya movement is well documented. The major vehicle for 
the dissemination of their ideas was the periodical al-Mandar. Ac- 
cording to H.A.R. Gibb, this periodical circulated especially among 
the trading and artisan classes in which Sufism had its deepest roots, 
and it reopened the old conflict between transcendental unitarianism 
and Sufism.37 It seems unlikely, however, that al-MandGr actually 
prompted a decline in the membership of the Sufi orders, as sug- 
gested by Gibb:38 Al-Man4r did not offer an organisation with which 
they could identify. The mashyakhat al-turug al-sifiyya and the or- 
ders under its jurisdiction did not perceive the Salafiyya movement 
as a threat, as would seem, because the latter lacked formal organi- 


30 See e.g. his Al-razdya al-‘asriyya li-shubban al-umma al-misriyya [n.p., n.d. (circa 
1923)] 60, 149f. 

31 E.g. Zahzahat al-za’ighin ‘an munawashat al-mutawassilin (Cairo 1336/1917-1918) 
18, 63; al-Razaya al-‘asrivya 46ff.; al-“Amal al-mabriir fi rad‘ ahl al-ghuriir (Cairo n.d.) 136, 
184. 

32 See Irshad al-umam ila yvanbit‘ al-hikam (Cairo 1338/1919-1920), 90; Al-‘amal al- 
mabrir 49ff.,; Asdaq al-nasa@’ih: al-Nahy ‘an al-mitbigat wa’l-qaba’ih (Cairo n.d.) 110f. 

33 Cf. Karam al-rubiibiyya, 14. 

34 Muthabbit al-‘aql wa’l-din fi radd ‘ala sufaha’ al-mubashshirin (Cairo n.d.) 23. 

35 Another source of evil, perhaps more distructive than Wahhabism, is naturalist 
philosophy. Although his attacks mainly concern European naturalist philosophy, he also 
attacks naturalism in the Islamic tradition and notably Ibn Sina; cf. e.g his RisGlat al-habib wa- 
dalalat al-tabib (Cairo n.d.), 88. His most focused and comprehensive rejection of Naturalism 
is al-‘Amal al-mabrir (Cairo n.d.). 

See e.g. al-Razdya al-‘asriyya, 149f.; cf. 47 where naturalist philosophy is mentioned 
alongside Wahhabism as bringing evil and discord. Al-Janbihi’s most comprehensive rejection 
of Naturalism is his al-‘Amal al-mabriir (see above, note 32). 

37 HA.R. Gibb, Modern Trends in Islam (Chicago 1945) 35. 

38 Op. cit. 
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sation and structure and was not competing with the Sufi orders for 
assets. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century, Wahhabi activity was 
incidental, unorganised and did not present a serious challenge to 
Sufism. Information concerning Wahhabi activists in Egypt at the 
end of the nineteenth and the early twentieth century is recorded by 
Ibrahim al-Samannidi.39 He tells us about the removal of the mufti 
of al-Dagahliyya by khedivial decree in 1894 because of his 
Wahhabi sympathies.40 He also gives an account of the activities of 
Wahhabi missionaries in al-Mansira and al-Dimyat.4! 

Wahhabism became the most important challenge facing Sufism 
with the foundation of al-Jam‘iyya al-shar‘iyya li-ta‘awun al- 
‘amilin bi’l-kitab wa’l-sunna al-muhammadiyya by Mahmud 
Khattab al-Subki in 1913.42 Al-Subki was an Azhar-educated shaykh 
who had been an active adherent of the Sawiyya Khalwatiyya order 
before he became the most eminent exponent of Wahhabism in 
Egypt of his generation.43 He was a prolific author, and in many of 
his writings he violently attacked Sufism in its practical as well as 
theoretical aspects, using the arguments of Ibn Taymiyya and Ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyya and taking their side in matters of tawhid.4 
Opposition to al-Subki’s conception of Islam was widespread. 
Among those who wrote against him were well-known and respected 
scholars such as Muhammad Bakhit al-Muti‘i, the mufti of Egypt;4> 
Yusuf al-Dijwi, the famous teacher of Maliki figh at al-Azhar;46 
Muhammad ‘AIi al-Biblawi, the khatib of the mosque of al- 


39 Tbrahim al-Samanniidi, Sa‘adat al-darayn fi’l-radd ‘ala al-firqatayn al-wahhabiyya 
wa-muqallidat al-zahirivva, ii vols. (Cairo 1319-20). 

40 Op. cit. 127. 

41 Op. cit. 149. 

42 On al-Subki, see ‘Abd al-"Azim Hamid Khattab, Lamahdat min ta’rikh al-imam al- 
shaykh Mahmiid Muhammad Khattab al-Subki (Cairo 1985). 

43 On his early tariga affiliation, see his al-‘Ahd al-wathigq li-man arada suliik ahsan 
tarig (Cairo n.d.; circa 1900). The biography which precedes the first volume of his al-Din al- 
khalis aw irshad al-khalg ila din al-haqq, vi vols. (Cairo 1964), written by Abii’1-Qasim 
Ibrahim and sanctioned by Mahmiid’s son Amin, is silent about his early involvement with the 
Sawiyya. 

44 See e.g. his Isabat al-siham (Cairo 1320), and Ta‘jil al-qada’ al-mubram ‘ala man 
sa‘a didd sunnat al-rasiil al-a‘zam (Cairo 1330). 

45 See F. De Jong, ‘Bakhit al-Muti‘i al-Hanafi, Muhammad’, in Supplement to the E.I., 
121. 

46 For bio-and bibliographical data, see Zaki Muhammad Mujahid, al-A‘lam al- 
shargqiyya fi’l-mi’a ‘ashra al-hijriyya, 1i (Cairo 1950) 192. 
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Husayn,*? and Salama al-“Azami, who who was teaching hadith at 
al-Azhar and was also shaykh of a Naqshbandi order.48 Salama al- 
“Azami prefaced a book by al-Subki’s most vehement critic, Mustafa 
Abt al-Sayf ai-Hammami.‘? This shaykh, who was a Khalwati, pro- 
duced several other texts against al-Subki.5° Al-Hammami’s disdain 
for al-Subki was shared by Muhammad al-Jinbayhi who published 
an extensive rejection of al-Sukbi’s anti-Sufi opinions.°! 

From the nineteen-twenties the Jam ‘iyya al-shar‘iyya engaged in 
active campaigning in the countryside and tried to obtain control 
over mosques and awgdf. These activities endangered vested inter- 
ests of Sufi orders. and implied competition for assets between these 
orders and the Jam‘iyya al-shar‘iyya. On numerous occasions 
clashes between adherents of Sufi orders and adherents of the 
Jam‘iyya took place, sometimes escalating to fierce battles with 
wounded and dead.°2 

Al-Bakri and the shaykhs of the Sufi orders who recognised his 
authority did not respond to al-Subki’s attacks on Sufism and its in- 
stitutions. Their apparent indifference to attacks on Sufism changed 
when they were confronting a direct challenge of their authority dur- 
ing the periods that Muhammad Mustafa al-Maraghi held the office 
of shaykh al-Azhar, in 1928-1929 and from 1935 till 1945.53 Al- 
Maraghi was working for a reform of the teaching at al-Azhar in 
conjunction with administrative reforms. However, his final goal was 
the total reorganisation of the different bodies of Islamic bureaucracy 
and the Islamic voluntary associations into one single structure su- 
pervised by al-Azhar.54 In 1935, in a speech on the occasion of his 
reappointment, al-Maraghi stated his intention to eliminate the divi- 
sions between the madhhabs, while hinting at his intention to take 


47 Cf. Mustafa Abi Sayf al-Hammami, Raf* al-hijab ‘an balaya Ibn Khattab (Cairo 
1337) 34-36. 

48 Ibid. 61-64. 

49 See note 47. 

50 The most substantial of these is Istikshaf al-sirr al-maqsiid min kutub al-shaykh all- 
Subki Mahmid (Cairo 1336). 

31 Irshad al-shaykh Mahmiid Khattab ila tarig al-inaba wa’l-matab (Cairo 1336). 

52 For accounts and additional information concerning these conflicts, e.g. in Alexandria, 
Tukh, and Bahtim, see [brahim Hilmi al-Qadiri, Jalal al-haqq fi kashf ahwal shirar al-khalq 
(Alexandria 1936) passim. 

3 For biographical data, see Abti’1-Wafa al-Maraghi, al-Shaykh al-Maraghi bi-aqlam al- 
kuttab (Cairo 1957). 
4 See Ibrahim ‘Ali Abi’Il-Khashshab, Awliya’ allah al-salihiin (Cairo 1955) 45ff. 
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action against other groupings as well.55 Shortly afterwards, in the 
course of informal discussions, it became clear that he had meant the 
Sufi orders. His proposal was to abolish the mashyakha of the orders, 
i.e. the office held by al-Bakri entailing supreme supervision over 
the orders, and to grant supervision to the Hay’at kibar al-‘ulama’ 
instead. Moreover, the heads of the orders who were not formally 
qualified as ‘Glim were to be removed from their offices and re- 
placed by shaykhs who did have this qualification.°6 These proposed 
reforms aroused opposition from various sides. In order to avoid 
jeopardising vested interests of the Sufi orders which might endanger 
his position, al-Maraghi found himself obliged to make concessions. 
Structural and administrative changes in the formally recognised 
Sufi orders were never officially announced as objectives of his re- 
form policy.57 Changing his strategy, al-Maraghi abandoned the idea 
of direct control of the Sufi orders by al-Azhar and aimed at indirect 
control. This was to be obtained by means of a council with the ex- 
plicit task of combating bida‘. This council was to consist of repre- 
sentatives from al-Azhar, Dar al-ifta’, the Ministry of Awqaf and the 
Azhar department of al-Wa‘z wa’l-irshdd. In this way intervention in 
the affairs of the Sufi orders was made possible through a council 
formally detached from al-Azhar, yet dominated by it. The Council 
was inaugurated in January 1936°8 and immediately met with strong 
opposition from the Sufi orders and ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Bakri, the 
then shaykh mashayikh al-turugq al-sifiyya, who issued a statement 
of disapproval.>9 For a variety of reasons, mainly relating to com- 
petition between the members of the Council at a personal level and 
to competition between the agencies they represented, the Council 
never became truly operational. When al-Maraghi died in office in 
1945, the Council had not yet initiated a reform of the Sufi orders as 
had been his objective. 

In 1947, king Fartiq deposed the then shaykh mashayikh al-turuq 
al-sifiyya, Ahmad Murad al-Bakri, allegedly for his activities in 
support of the separatist movement in the Sudan when on a visit 
there.60 His successor was Ahmad al-Sawi, an Azhari scholar with- 


55 Abii’l-Wafa al-Maraghi, op. cit. 21ff. 

56 al-Ahram, 17 September 1935, 11. 

57 {bid., 29 September 1935, 9. 

58 al-Baldgh, 16 January 1936, 6. 

59 al-Jihad, 25 January 1936. See also al-Tawil, op. cit. 185. 

60 F. De Jong, ‘Aspects of the Political Involvement of Sufi Orders in Twentieth-Century 
Egypt (1907-1970)’, in G.R. Warburg & U.M. Kupferschmidt (eds.), [slam, Nationalism and 
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out a Sufi background who had been a student of Muhammad 
“Abduh’s.°! His candidature had been put forward by the shaykh al- 
Azhar, Mustafa ‘Abd al-Raziq, who was backed by the mufti of 
Egypt, ‘Abd al-Mayjid Salim, and the Prime Minister, Mahmid 
Fahmi al-Nugrashi.62 The circumstances which led to Ahmad al- 
Sawi’s appointment,®3 and his friendly relations with both the shaykh 
al-Azhar and the mufti, caused suspicion amongst the heads of the 
Sufi orders. They considered al-Sawi to be a tool of the anti-Sufi and 
Wahhabi-oriented Azhar reformists who aimed at translating their 
criticism of the Sufi orders into concrete measures.®4 

Al-Sawi’s opinions concerning the Sufi orders were reflected in 
his efforts to initiate reforms. These aimed at the formal abolition of 
the established practice of hereditary succession to the office of head 
of a Sufi order, while restricting appointment to persons with an Az- 
har-training. In this manner, the change of leadership envisaged by 
al-Maraghi would be accomplished. In addition, he considered 
measures impeding the trade in ijdzas. Since this was an important 
source of income for the shaykhs of the orders recognised by the 
mashyakha, it is not surprising that al-Sawi was opposed and frustra- 
ted in his plans to implement the changes deemed necessary in re- 
formist circles. Numerous committees for the study and discussion 
of appropriate regulations were formed and subsequently dis- 
solved.65 When al-Sawi realised that he could not achieve an imple- 
mentation of reform and islah of the Sufi orders by means of nego- 
tiations with the heads of the orders under the authority of the 
mashyakha, he changed his strategy. As al-Maraghi had done before 
him, he developed plans for is/ah of Sufism by means of a council in 
which a number of Islamic institutions were to be represented.66 The 
formation of such a council was delayed by the revolution of 1952, 
but in 1953 a council for islah of the Sufi orders was inaugurated 
within the framework of the Ministry of the Interior.®7 


Radicalism in Egypt and the Sudan (New York 1993) 189. 
For a biography, see Fathi Mahmiid Shuhdi, al-‘Arif bi’llah rajul al-salah wa’l-islah 

al-shaykh Ahmad al-Sawi shaykh mashayikh al-turug al-siifivva (Shabin al-Kum 1948). 

62 Cf. De Jong, ‘Political Involvement’ 190. 

63 Op. cit. 189Ff. 

64 Oral communication to the author by Ahmad al-S4wi’s son ‘Isam. 

65 Muhammad Hasan Shams al-Din, al-Risdala al-ahmadiyva al-thaniva (Cairo 1376) 55. 

66 On the opposition towards al-Sawi’s reform plans, see Majallat al-tahrir, 5 November 
1957, 28-29; 12 November 1957, 26-27; 19 November 1957, 26-27; 26 November 1957, 26- 
27; 3 December 1957, 26-27; 10 December 1957, 26-27. 

67 al-Muslim, 1955, xx, 3. 
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With the inauguration of the Council, the discussions concerning 
teaching and practice of the Sufi orders took on a new dimension. 
The members of the Council consisted of representatives from al- 
Azhar, Dar al-ifta’, the Ministry of Awqaf, the Ministry of Social 
Affairs and the Ministry of National Guidance. Moreover, no re- 
quirements were imposed regarding affiliations or sympathies with 
the Sufi orders on the part of those representing the participating in- 
stitutions. Subsequently, members of the Society of the Muslim 
Brothers came to dominate the Council at a time when contempt for 
and aversion towards Sufism had become a major feature of the 
Brothers’ orientation.® 

In May 1953, the leader of the Muslim Brothers, Hasan Isma‘il al- 
Hudaybi, declared that the Council had presented proposals to the 
Ministry of the Interior concerning a general prohibition of the Sufi 
orders in Egypt.? This initiative brought about the most acute con- 
frontation between the Sufi orders and the Brothers in the afore- 
mentioned Council in the Ministry of the Interior. When the resulting 
commotion threatened to assume nation-wide dimensions, the mufti 
of Egypt, Hasanayn Muhammad Makhlif, issued a fatwa in favour 
of the Sufi orders, and the Minister of Awqaf, Hasan al-Bagiri, de- 
clared himself against the proposed prohibition. Subsequently, the 
Revolutionary Command Council issued a decree providing for the 
dissolution of the Council in the Ministry of the Interior and the 
creation of a new one in the Ministry of Awqaf. This new council, 
however, turned out to be under the complete control of the Society 
of the Muslim Brothers. Its members in the Council started to attack 
Sufism in radio broadcasts and in pamphlets. Shortly before the final 
prohibition of the Muslim Brothers in 1954, Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir in- 
tervened and dissolved the Council in May of the same year. 70 

From early 1955 the military government started to take an active 
interest in the Sufi orders. ‘Abd al-Hakim ‘Amir, then a member of 
the Revolutionary Command Council, was charged with supervision 
over reform efforts.7! This manifestation of a sudden interest in the 
Sufi orders would seem to be linked with the final prohibition of the 
Society of the Muslim Brothers: the members of the Command 
Council must have become aware of the use that could be made of 


68 On the attitudes of the Brothers towards Sufism, see R.P. Mitchell, The Society of the 
Muslim Brothers (London 1969) 214ff. 

69 ql-Jumhiir al-misri, 11 May 1953 (no. 123), 6. 

70 Shams al-Din, al-Risala al-ahmadiyya, 56. 

71 ql-Ahram, 18 March 1955, 4. 
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mystical Islam and of the administrative organisation of the Sufi or- 
ders to combat the opposition inspired by the Brothers as well as to 
strengthen and widen its own base of support by stimulating and 
favouring the adherents of conceptions of Islam that were rooted in 
and partly identical with some of the central conceptions in popular 
Islam.?2 The optimal exploitation of the potential usefulness of mys- 
tical Islam for the regime required the neutralisation of the reform- 
minded faction and its principal exponent, Ahmad al-Sawi. Thus, 
‘Amir arranged for the latter’s dismissal73 and for the appointment of 
Muhammad Mahmid ‘IIwan as his successor.74 Under ‘Ilwan’s su- 
pervision an era of revival of organised Islamic mysticism began in 
Egypt. Colloquies on Sufism were organised under the auspices of 
the Supreme Sufi Council,75 a periodical (al-Islam wa’l-tasawwuf) 
was founded, which was to be the official mouthpiece of organised 
Islamic mysticism; several Sufi orders obtained official recognition, 
while membership of the orders steadily increased. In addition, or- 
ganised mysticism was given a more prominent role at official reli- 
gious celebrations, while more mawlids’© were celebrated and on a 
larger scale than had been the case in the decade before the revolu- 
tion. 

As a rule, since its creation in 1961, the Arab Socialist Union 
(ASU) was involved in the organisation of these celebrations which 
were used for making propaganda for the regime by means of 
pamphlets, banners and public speeches. In addition, the Sufi orders 
themselves, under the supervision of the Sufi Council headed by 
‘Ilwan, were increasingly used for the distribution of political and 
ideological propaganda, whereas the Arab Socialist Union became 
directly involved with the administration of the orders when a certi- 
ficate of good character signed by a member of the local Union 
committee, among other signatories, became a prerequisite for ap- 


72 Fora discussion of the nature of this partial identity, see F. De Jong, ‘Der Volksislam 
und die mystischen Bruderschaften’, in W. Ende & U. Steinbach (eds.), Der Islam in der 
Gegenwart (Munich 1991) 487- 504. 

On the events during al-Sawi’s last years in office, see the references in note 64. 

74 On the factors determining the choice of ‘Ilwan for the office of shaykh mashayikh al- 
turug al-siifiyya, see De Jong, ‘Turuq and turuq-opposition’ 91; and ‘Political Involvement’ 
197. 

75 The Supreme Sufi Council (al-Majlis al-siifi al-a‘la) consisted of four members 
selected by the shaykh mashayikh al-turug al-siifivya from among eight shaykhs nominated 
every three years by the General Assembly of the heads of all the officially recognised orders. 

6 For an anthropological study, see Fariiq Ahmad Mustafa, al-Mawédlid. Dirdsa li’l- 
‘adat wa’l-taqdlid al-sha‘biyya fi Misr (Alexandria 1981). 
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pointment to the various offices in the hierarchy of the officially re- 
cognised Sufi orders. Moreover, the staging of hadras in mosques 
was made subject to permission from the Ministry of Awaaf. 

Muhammad Mahmiud ‘Ilwan’s administration of the Sufi orders 
served the aims of the regime: to prevent or minimise any conflict 
between the Sufi orders among themselves and between Sufis and 
their opponents. The use of censorship to implement this policy 
seems to have been limited and polemics were allowed. Notable are 
the polemics between the monthlies al-Muslim,’’ defending the 
mystical point of view, and al-I‘tisam, the monthly of al-Jam‘iyya 
al-shar‘iyya. This organisation continued to agitate against the Sufi 
orders and occasionally resorted to force.78 Also the polemics be- 
tween al-Muslim and al-Hady al-nabawi should be mentioned. The 
latter periodical was the monthly of Ansar al-sunna_ al- 
muhammadiyya, an organisation of Wahhabi orientation, founded by 
Muhammad Hamid al-Fiqi (d. 1959).79 After his death, the leader- 
ship of the Ansar went to ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Wakil who had 
authored a number of pamphlets against Sufism.8° His most sub- 
stantial tract rejecting Sufism, Hadhihi hiya al-sifiyya,8! occasional- 
ly refers to aspects of Sufism in Egypt in the past, 1.e. in the nine- 
teenth century or earlier. Its criticism of Sufism in Egypt in the nine- 
teen-fifties is only implicit, and it never criticises individual shaykhs 
of Sufi orders or the mashyakha. The tract would seem to be repre- 
sentative of the sort of criticism of Sufism which was acceptable un- 
der the new regime. Both organisations, al-Jam‘iyya al-shar‘iyya 
and Ansar al-sunna al-muhammadiyya, were allowed to continue 
their propaganda against Sufism throughout the Nasir era when their 
opposition was tolerated apparently because of its moderation, its 
confinement to periodicals with a limited circulation, and the nume- 
rical insignificance of their membership.82 


77 The monthly was published by al-‘Ashira al-muhammadiyya, an organisation 
affiliated with a Sufi order, the Muhammadiyya Shadhiliyya. On ‘Ashira and the latter fariqa, 
see Julian Johansen, Sufism and Islamic Reform in Egypt. The Battle for Islamic Tradition 
(Oxford 1996). 

78 See “Ali ‘Abd al-Fattah ‘Allam, al-Sirr al-mulham wa’l-kanz al-a‘zam (Cairo 1962) 
52. 

79 For his biography, see his Nar min al-qur’an (Cairo 1384) 4 ff. 

80 E.g. Zandagat al-Jili (Cairo n.d.); and Siifiyyat (Cairo 1949). 

81 Cairo 1955. 

82 Cf. Isis Istefan, Directory of Social Agencies (Cairo 1956) 48, 149. 
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The major manifestations of opposition to Sufism in twentieth-cen- 
tury Egypt and the responses to the challenges posed by its critics 
were largely conditioned by structural features of the socio-political 
context. Thus, the proclamation of the regulations for the Sufi orders 
in the first decade of the century provided an institutional safeguard 
for the officially recognised Sufi orders and mitigated the need to re- 
spond to external criticism. Only those not belonging to the Sufi 
establishment, 1.e. to one of the Sufi orders officially recognised by 
the state-sponsored mashyakhat al-turug al-siufiyya, wrote in defence 
of Sufism and against reformist and Wahhabi-inspired criticism. 
When one of the Wahhabi-oriented organisations turned radical, the 
members of the established Sufi orders were occasionally drawn into 
physical confrontations. Reform in al-Azhar entailed efforts to re- 
form the Sufi orders and to place them under the supervision of this 
institution. These efforts implied opposition to Sufism in its tradi- 
tional organisational and administrative context. This was perceived 
as a major threat which was met with political manoeuvres aimed at 
eliminating this threat to established interests. The success of the 
Society of the Muslim Brothers in obtaining key administrative posi- 
tions enabled this organisation to conduct a campaign for the aboli- 
tion of the Sufi orders. These opponents of Sufism were eliminated 
by the revolutionary regime in 1954. Thereafter, the opponents of 
Sufism to be taken seriously were reduced to two organisations of 
Wahhabi orientation. Since the regime had started to cultivate the 
Sufi orders with its own political objectives in mind, opposition and 
criticism from Wahhabi circles could be safely ignored. To the ex- 
tent that this resulted in polemics, these were conducted in relatively 
insignificant periodicals with no national impact. 

In Egypt, the marginal existence of the Sufi orders came to an end 
after the revolution of 1952 when political considerations seem to 
have induced the regime to stimulate a revival of organised Islamic 
mysticism. After the death in December 1969 of the key person be- 
hind the revival, Muhammad “I]wan, the shaykh mashayikh al-turuq 
al-sufiyya, this policy was maintained by his successor Muhammad 
al-Sutihi. After the death of President Jamal “Abd al-Nasir in 1970 
the revival continued and broadened out under Anwar al-Sadat 
whose regime seemed to arm itself against the anti-mystical re- 
ligiously inspired opposition by cultivating mystical Islam. In so 
doing, the regime at the same time provided its critics with further 
arguments to justify their opposition and their refusal to accept the 
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legitimacy it claimed. This situation contributed to the growing 
cleavage between mystical and anti-mystical Islam in Egypt from the 
late nineteen-seventies onwards. The development in question may 
be traced in a variety of publications and documented events from 
that time to the present.®3 


83 A major source for tracing this development is Majallat al-tasawwuf al-islami, which 
has been published as a monthly by the Higher Sufi Council in Cairo since 1979. 
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AFRICA 


LA POLEMIQUE CONTRE LE SOU FISME ET LES ORDRES SOUFIS 
EN AFRIQUE DE L’ OUEST POST-COLONIALE 


OUSMANE KANE 


Présent depuis le onziéme siécle en Afrique de 1’Ouest, l’islam était 
pratiqué principalement par certains souverains, leurs cours, des 
lettrés et des commercants impliqués dans le commerce trans- 
saharien. I] faudra attendre les grands mouvements de réforme qui se 
sont produits au cours des dix-huitiéme et dix-neuviéme siécle pour 
y assister 4 des conversions massives a la religion musulmane.! 
Menés par des idéalistes2 ayant qui séjournés dans le monde arabe, 
qui acquis une culture arabo-islamique suffisamment solide pour 
faire la différence entre |’islam des théologiens et jurisconsultes 
musulmans et |’islam tel que pratiqué dans leur terroir et aspirant en 
tout état de cause a réformer |’islam noir, ces jihdds devaient 
contribuer a faire de |’islam la religion qui compte le plus d’adeptes 
dans cette région. 

Il résulta de ces jihads une solide implantation d’ institutions 
politiques et sociales musulmanes, une augmentation considérable 
du nombre des lettrés en arabe, une dissémination des centres de 
transmission de savoir islamique, mais surtout une diffusion des 
turug dont les leaders avaient été les fers de lance de ces jihads.3 
Pour ne citer que les leaders de jihdds suivants, rappelons que 


1 Voir David Robinson, La guerre sainte d’al-Hajj Umar. Le Soudan occidental au 
milieu du XIXe siécle (Paris 1988) 53-90. 

2 Voir Mervyn Hiskett, The Development of Islam in West Africa (London 1984) 156- 
171; 227-243. 

3 Op. cit. 244-260. 
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“Uthman b. Fudi (Caliphat de Sokoto), Ahmad b. Ahmad (Empire de 
Masina), Karamokho Alfa (Futa Jalon), al-Hajj ‘Umar al-Futi 
(Empire de Ségou), Ceerno Suleyman Baal (Futa Toro), Maba 
Diakhou (Sénégambie centrale) étaient tous des fervents adeptes de 
l’islam soufi. Pour ces derniers et 4 la différence des réformateurs de 
l’époque post-coloniale d’inspiration wahhabi ou salafi, la 
restauration de |’islam dans sa pureté originelle passait surtout par 
l’erradication des survivances paiennes. En aucune facon, n’était 
mise en cause |’orthodoxie du soufisme, tant l’islam noir était 
influencé par le modéle maghrébin et nous savons qu’au Maghreb, 
aprés la chute de |’Etat almohade et du fait de l’absence d’un Etat 
musulman fort, les Espagnols et les Portugais menaient des attaques 
incessantes contre les musulmans et que les ordres soufis furent les 
fers de lance de la résistance contre les envahisseurs, ce qui 
contribua a renforcer considérablement leur influence et leur 
diffusion au Maghreb et ensuite au sud du Sahara.4 

Les mouvements de réforme wahhabi ou salafi n’eurent pas grand 
écho en Afrique de |’Ouest avant la deuxiéme guerre mondiale. Ceci, 
parce que pendant la période coloniale, les administrations francaise 
et britannique avaient établi un cordon sanitaire visant a isoler 
l’univers sub-saharien du monde arabe afin d’éviter que les 
mouvements panarabes et/ou panislamistes ne fassent des émules au 
sud du Sahara. Ce n’est qu’a partir de la deuxiéme guerre mondiale 
avec l|’augmentation des ouest-africains qui effectuaient le pélerinage 
a la Mecque et le retour des étudiants noirs qui ont séjourné dans les 
Universités d’Egypte et du Maghreb que des mouvements de 
réforme anti-soufi ont commencé a avoir un écho en Afrique de 
l’Ouest. C’est a partir de cette Epoque, et notamment a |’époque 
post-coloniale, que le polémique sur |’orthodoxie (ou |’ hétérodoxie) 
des turug va avoir une ampleur sans précédent. Notre hypothése est 
que cette polémique s’inscrit sur le plan doctrinal dans une tradition 
de recherche de régénerescence profondément enracinée dans le 
monde musulman,> tout en étant nourrie par des demandes liées a un 
contexte donné, ici celui de |’ Afrique de |’ Ouest post-coloniale. 


4 Op. cit. 9-11. 

> Voir Ernest Gellner (ed), Islamic Dilemmas, Reformers, Nationalists and 
Industrialization. The Southern Shore of the Mediterranean (Berlin/New York/Amsterdam 
1985) 1. 
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Les arguments utilisés par les adversaires des turuq sont de plusieurs 
ordres. Sur le plan religieux, ils ne présentent pas une trés grande 
originalité dans la mesure o0 ils puisent dans le méme registre que 
les théologiens classiques (voir infra). Sur le plan politique et social 
en revanche, ils ont ceci de spécifique qu’ils sont influencés par des 
demandes de décolonisation, de modernisation et de rationalisation 
du sacré qu’engendre un contexte bien déterminé, celui de 
l’urbanisation et de la naissance de certaines formes 
d’individualisme. De la méme facon que cela s’est produit dans le 
Monde arabe, les réformistes ouest-africains reprocheront aux turuq 
d’étre des alliés du colonialisme et tout comme les réformateurs 
soufis des dix-huitiéme et dix-neuviéme siécle, ils attaqueront les 
syncrétismes, qui méme s’ils ont été condamnés par quelques leaders 
de turug africaines, ont été dans l’ensemble tolérés dans le cadre de 
islam noir. 

Suite aux jihdds déja mentionnés, les confréries Qadiriyya et 
Tijaniyya vont solidement s’1mplanter dans les sociétés du Soudan 
occidental et central. Les musulmans de cette région s’opposérent 
dans un premier temps a |’implantation coloniale. Grand propagateur 
de la Tijaniyya en Afrique de |’Ouest, fondateur de rameaux de la 
Tijaniyya dans tout le Soudan occidental et central, Al-Hajj ‘Umar 
al-Fiti dont le jihad a conduit a la création de l’Empire de Ségou, en 
constitue une illustration parmi d’autres. Toutefois, les musulmans 
ouest-africains qui avaient choisi de défendre par les armes la dar al- 
islam vont trés vite se heurter a la suprématie militaire occidentale. 
Partout en Afrique de 1’Ouest, les opposants furent écrasés. De 
l’empire de Ségou tombé en 1891 sous les troupes du Commandant 
Archinard a celui de Sokoto dont |’armée fut vaincue et le Calife Al- 
Tahir tué en 1903, en passant par la défaite de la ligue tijanie contre 
lenvahisseur dirigée par Maba Diakhou en 1867, les résistances 
armées furent vaincues dans tout le Soudan occidental et central. 

Suite a cette série de défaites, les musulmans ouest-africains durent 
redonner un autre sens a la défense de I’islam. Il ne sera plus 
question par la suite de défendre militairement la dar al-islam contre 
les kuffar, mais de défendre la pratique de |’islam. Etait ainsi trouvé 
le compromis dit colonial qui devait permettre aux furuq non 
seulement de continuer leur prosélytisme, de diffuser |’islam et les 
turuq, mais également de se renforcer considérablement. L’on sait 
aujourd’hui avec certitude que |’islam dans |’ Afrique de |’Ouest n’a 
pas connu de diffusion plus rapide et plus massive que pendant la 
période coloniale. 

En Sénégambie, exposés 4 Il’insécurité liée a la traite de esclaves, 
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au démantélement des chefferies traditionnelles par l’entrepreneur 
colonial et a l’implantation coloniale, les populations s’étaient 
réfugiées auprés des shuyiukh des turuq. Du fait de l’audience que ces 
derniers avaient acquise, l’entrepreneur colonial fit d’eux son 
intermédiaire vis 4 vis des populations. Qui plus est, profitant de la 
mise en place de la voie ferrée, les turug sénégambiennes de la 
Muridiyya comme de la Tijaniyya vont se lancer dans la mise en 
valeur du bassin arachidier et pour certaines devenir des puissances 
économiques durables. Au Nigéria, avec la défaite de |’armée de al- 
Tahir et la soumission du califat de Sokoto, les autorités sultanales 
ou émirales furent transformées en personnel bureaucratique 
colonial. La Qadiriyya comme la Tijaniyya y étaient associées a 
l’aristocratie, elle-méme intégrée a l’ordre politique colonial. De ce 
fait, 4 l’exception du quelques branches jugées subversives de 
certaines turuq et réprimées, les confréries ne s’associérent en 
Afrique de |’Ouest, ni a une résistance acharnée a |’ordre politique 
colonial, ni a la lutte pour |’indépendance. Mieux, bon nombre 
d’entre elles incitérent les populations a respecter les lois coloniales, 
a étre loyales envers les colonisateurs et certaines allérent jusqu’a 
s’impliquer dans les campagnes de recrutement de soldats pour aller 
combattre en Europe pendant les deux guerres.’ 

En revanche, ceux qui revendiquaient le réformisme au tout début 
de celui-ci, évoluaient en majorité en dehors de 1’ordre politique 
colonial et vont attaquer sévérement cet ordre. Un des exemples en 
Afrique occidentale frangaise est l’Union Culturelle Musulmane 
(UCM). Créée en 1953, a initiative de Cheikh Touré a Dakar, cette 
organisation était influencée par les idées nationalistes/réformistes 
du mouvement salafi en Algérie. Cheikh Touré avait fréquenté 
l'Institut de la Jam‘iyyat al-‘ulama’ de Constantine. En quelques 
années et en association avec des jeunes musulmans d’autres pays, 
furent créées des sections de l’organisation dans la plupart des pays 


6 Voir Mansur Ibrahim Mukhtar, The Impact of British Colonial Domination on the 
Social and Economic Structure of the Society of Kano 1903-1950 (M.A. Ahmadu Bello 
University 1983) 85 ff. 

Roman Loimeier, [slamische Erneuerung und politischer Wandel in Nordnigeria. Die 
Auseinandersetzungen zwischen den Sufi-Bruderschaften und ihren Gegnern seit Ende der 
50er Jahre (Miinster/Hamburg 1993) 69-76. 

Voir notamment Roman Loimeier, ‘Cheikh Touré. Du réformisme 4 l'islamisme. Un 
musulman sénégalais dans le siécle’, Islam et Sociétés au Sud du Sahara viii (1994) 55-66; 
Christian Coulon, Les musulmans et le pouvoir en Afrique Noire (Paris 1985) 123; “Abd al- 
Qadir Sylla, Al-muslimiin fi ’l-Sinighal ma‘dlim al-hadir wa-afaq al-mustagbal (Doha 1986) 
158. 
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francophones d’ Afrique de |’Ouest (Mali, Haute Volta, Guinée, Céte 
d’Ivoire). A sa création, 1’?Union Cultuelle Musulmane s’assignait 
pour objectif de purifier I’Islam des déformations et abus qui |’ont 
défiguré; de réformer l’enseignement et de diffuser la langue arabe; 
et de lutter contre les influences européennes et chrétiennes. De par 
ce programme, il apparait clair que le mouvement prétendait 
s'attaquer aux intéréts confrériques et coloniaux. I] fut combattu par 
ces deux forces et fut également l’objet d’une surveillance trés 
rapprochée de la part du fameux Bureau des Affaires Musulmanes 
qui, a l’époque, était responsable de la surveillance des activités 
islamiques. Cheikh Touré, dans son pamphlet intitulé Afin que tu 
deviennes un croyant, critiquait en ces termes les turuq: 

‘Si ceux qui se disent les responsables de la religion étaient des croyants sincéres, ils ne 
craindraient pas d’enseigner la vérité, ils n’appréhendraient pas d’indiquer le droit chemin, et 
ainsi ils n’auraient pas fait de ceux qui les croient les égarés qu’ils sont, ils n’auraient pas a 
falsifier les principes de 1’Islam. Ceux qui se disent les responsables de la religion ne sont pas 
des croyants sincéres, sinon ils n’auraient point, par de fausses interprétations, tenté de 
légaliser tous les actes courants qui ne sont qu’autant de violations des principes d I’Islam. 
Leur manque de foi en Dieu les pousse 4 une honteuse collaboration avec les colonialistes et 
les capitalistes exploiteurs [...] Nous qui constituons la masse de la population exploitée, 
trompée et opprimée par le trio : capitalisme, marabouts, colonialistes ..... 4 
Pendant la décolonisation des pays d’ Afrique occidentale francaise, 
la France avait proposé a ses colonies de choisir par voie 
référendaire entre l’adhésion 4 une communauté franco-africaine ou 
l’obtention de |’indépendance totale. De tous les pays d’ Afrique 
occidentale francaise, seule la Guinée avait voté contre |’adhésion a 
cette communauté. Du fait de leur position privilégiée pendant 
l’époque coloniale, les leaders des turug votérent massivement en 
faveur du “oui” a l’instauration d’une communauté franco- 
musulmane qui avait pour but de maintenir 1’ Afrique occidentale 
francaise sous |’influence de la France. Les réformistes, eux, firent 
campagne pour voter “non” a l’adhésion a la communauté frangaise. 
Leur prise de position vaudra aux turug de préter le flanc a la 
critique de collaboration, tout comme certaines turug maghrébines.!0 

Les leaders nationalistes qui aspiraient 4 moderniser leur pays 


9 Voir Cheikh Touré, ‘Afin que tu deviennes un croyant’, cité in extenso dans Jean 
Claude Froelich, Les musulmans d’Afrique Noire (Paris 1962) 284. 
Voir par exemple Kenneth Brown, “The discrediting of a sufi movement in Tunisia’, 
dans Ernest Gellner (ed.), [slamic Dilemmas 146-167; 147. 
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étaient sensibles a la propagande de type salafi, d’abord parce que les 
réformistes étaient plus proches des mouvements nationalistes et 
ensuite parce que la perspective réformiste était plus proche du projet 
de modernisation des élites. Au Sénégal, |’on sait que le premier 
président du Conseil Mamadou Dia s’était assigné comme objectif 
de soustraire totalement les populations rurales 4 l’emprise 
maraboutique. Dans le cadre de cette stratégie, il s’appuya sur les 
réformistes, soutint notamment |’Union Culturelle Musulmane et 
faillit faire entrer le leader réformiste Cheikh Touré dans son cabinet 
en 1958, bien que ce dernier fiit absent du territoire sénégalais.!! 

Ahmadu Bello le premier ministre du Nord-Nigéria avait entrepris 
au lendemain de |’indépendance du Nord du Nigéria de moderniser 
l’islam et d’en faire la base d’une politique d’ unification du Nord du 
Nigéria. Abubakar Mahmud Gumi (1922-1992) fer de lance du 
mouvement réformiste au Nord Nigéria et guide spirituel du Jama ‘at 
izalat al-bid‘a wa-iqamat al-sunna!2 était la cheville ouvriére de 
cette politique panislamiste de Ahmadu Bello. !3 


Méme si |’accusation d’hétérodoxie dirigée contre les confréries est 
nourrie par une argumentation a plusieurs volets, 1’on peut 
néanmoins identifier dans les corpus d’apostolat des réformistes 
partout en Afrique de |’Ouest un certain nombre de constantes y 
compris la postériorité de la fondation des turug 4 |’ époque 
prophétique, la stigmatisation du culte des saints sous ses différentes 
manifestations, l’accusation de charlatanisme et d’exploitation des 
masses et la critique des rituels des turuq. 

L’ argument de la postériorité des turug a |’époque prophétique est 
présent dans le discours réformiste ot que l’on se rend en Afrique de 
1’ Ouest. La Jamd‘at izadlat al-bid‘a fondé au Nigéria en 1978 est, 
selon nous, le mouvement réformiste qui compte le plus de membres 
dans |’ Afrique |’Ouest post-coloniale. Son argument principal c’est 
que les turug n’existaient pas du temps du prophéete et a ce titre ne 
sont pas othodoxes. Un des pamphlets en haoussa qui constitue la 
base du corpus d’apostolat de la Jamd‘at izdlat al-bid‘a détaille ce 


11 Roman Loimeier, ‘Cheikh Touré’ 61. 

12 Sur cette association, voir par example O. Kane, ‘Izala: The Rise of Muslim 
Reformism in Northern Nigeria’, dans M.E. Marty and R.S. Appleton (eds.), Accounting for 
Fundamentalisms (Chicago 1994) 490-512; et aussi Roman Loimeier, ‘Auseinandersetzungen 
im islamischen Lager’, dans Jamil M. Abun-Nasr (ed.), Muslime in Nigeria. Religion und 
Gesellschaft im politischen Wandel seit den 50er Jahren (Miinster/Hamburg 1993) 145 ff. 

13 Voir Loimeier, ‘Islamische Erneuerung’ 92. 
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type d’argument: 

‘Le prophéte n’a pas pratiqué la fariga, ses compagnons ne |’ ont pas pratiqué, les épigones 
non plus, leurs épigones non plus, ceux qui croient au prophéte non plus; le prophete n’a pas 
ordonné de la pratiquer. Le prophéte a dit que quiconque, aprés les compagnons, leurs 
épigones et les épigones des épigones vous apporte quelque chose qu’1l dit faire partie de la 
religion, rejetez cette chose car c’est une innovation et celui qui pratique innovation, Dieu 
n’agrée ni Sa priére, ni son jeune, ni son pélerinage. De plus, 11 est devenu un apostat, il a quitté 
le droit chemin, consulte la tradition du prophéte numéro 40 dans le chapitre 7 du recueil de 
hadith de Ibn Maja. Cette tradition démontre on ne peut plus clairement qu’on ne doit en 
aucune facon étre dirigé dans la priere par celui qui pratique |’ innovation, ni manger la viande 
de bétes qu’il a égorgées car c’est au nom de Cheikh Ahmad al-Tijani qu’il accomplit [les 
rituels] /@zim et wazifa de la tariqa Tijaniyya. Il fait de l’associationnisme en associant 
quelqu’un a Dieu dans le culte, consulte le glorieux Coran, sourate des jinns, verset numéro 17. 
Le prophéte Muhammad, paix et salut sur lui, comme tout le monde le sait, a été envoyé pour 
nous enjoindre a faire la priére, le jetine, 4 donner |’aumone légale et effectuer le pélerinage 
mais de tout cela il n’ y a rien qui soit effectué au nom du prophete Muhammad, paix et salut 
sur lui, comme le font au nom de Cheikh Ahmad al-Tijani les adeptes de sa tariga qui 
pratiquent la wazifa. Parmi les raisons fondées sur la Coran et la Tradition (du prophéte) pour 
lesquelles on ne doit pas prier derriére un affilié 4 une confrérie, figure l’injonction de Dieu 
aux hommes de n’étre l’adepte d’aucun homme, d’aucun ange, d’aucun jinn et de n’accomplir 
quelque acte que ce soit en leur nom car cela reviendrait 4 leur donner préséance sur lui [Dieu]. 
Dieu a dit que quiconque fait cela est devenu un incroyant: consulte le Coran sourate al “Imran 
verset 80’. 14 

Dans les débats et joutes contre les sympathisants des turuq, nous 
avons souvent entendu les précheurs réformistes défier ces derniers 
de citer un seul verset du Coran ou un seul hadith accepté comme 
authentique par les recensements fiables de hadith(s) qui légitime la 
constitution de turudq. 


Les turuq, démontre Mervyn Hiskett,!> vont a partir du dix-cinqiéme 
siécle développer le soufisme spéculatif dans le cadre duquel la 
vénération du prophéte comme insadn kamil sera trés présente. 
Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Jazili dans son Dala’il al-khayrat en est 
un exemple. Progressivement, le culte des saints, qui existait déja, va 
faire |’ objet d’une systématisation sur le plan théologique. Centrale a 
ces pratiques était la notion de wali. Dérivé de la racine arabe wly le 
concept de wali renvoie dans le Coran 4a l’idée de proximité. 


14 Voir Ibrahim Muhammad Gana, ‘Hujjojin da suka hana bin dan tarika salla daga 
alkur°ani da hadis manzo Allah’ ( s.1, s.d.); traduit du haoussa par |’ auteur. 
13 Voir Hiskett, The Development of Islam in West Africa. 
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L’interprétation du concept de wali dans la littérature des turug, 
finira par donner naissance a toute une théorie de la sainteté 
établissant une hiérarchie des saints et leur conférant des pouvoirs 
extraordinaires. La conséquence de ces dogmes a été le renforcement 
du culte des saints, qui avait été déja condamné plusieurs siécles 
auparavant par Ibn Taymiyya et d’autres théologiens hanbalites. Les 
réformistes ouest-africains vont s’en prendre 4 la confiscation de la 
qualité de wali au seul bénéfice des leaders de turuq. Un pamphlet 
écrit en 1971 par un guide de la propagande salafi au Ghana 
réactualise le débat en ces termes : 

‘Le mot wildya est polysémique en langue (arabe). Toutefois l’expression coranique ala 
inna awliya’ Allah la khawfun ‘alavhim wa-la hum yahzaniin wa-kanu yattaqiin (Coran 10/62- 
63) ne concerne que les pieux croyants, comme Dieu qu’il soit loué et glorifié l’a bien indiqué, 
le dogme saint, la foi au prophéte, paix et salut sur lui, la conformité a la loi divine en public 
comme en privé, c’est cela la waldva. [...] Le gnostique c’est celui qui connait Dieu qu’il soit 
exhalté tel qu’il s’est décrit et que le prophéte, paix et salut sur lui, l’a décrit. Non comme le 
prétend Ahmad al-Tijani que celui qui prend son wird devient proche de Dieu (wali li- 
‘llahy’ 16 

Cet argument qui consiste a contester aux “saints” la capacité 
d’accomplir des prodiges, considérant comme wali tout musulman 
pieux qui se conforme aux injonctions divines est un argument tres 
ancien car présent dans le discours des mu‘tazilites.!7 Cette 
réinterprétation de la notion de wilaya ou walaya conduira en méme 
temps 4a la critique des pratiques liées au culte des saints telles que 
les pélerinages dans les tombeaux des saints qui sont répandues dans 
le monde musulman de |’Inde au Maroc.!8 La réinterprétation de la 
notion de wali entrainera également le rejet de |’intercession des 
saints. Si l’on sait que la croyance en leur capacité d’intercéder en 
faveur de leurs disciples est un élément déterminant dans la diffusion 
des turuq, alors |’argument sera trés important dans la propagande 
réformiste. 

Une des formes prises par le culte des saints et qui est généralisée 
dans tout le monde est le pélerinage au mausolées des grands saints. 
Cette pratique héritée de |’islam maghrébin consiste pour les pélerins 


16 Voir ‘Abd al-Samad al-Kathini, Risdlat al-da‘i ila’l-sunna wa’l-zajir ‘an al-bid‘a 
(Beyrouth 1978) 11-12 (traduit de l’arabe par l’auteur). 
17 Voir Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam (Leiden 1974) 629; et la contribution de Florian 
Sobieroj dans le present livre. 
Voir par exemple Christian Troll (ed.), Muslim Shrines in India ( Delhi 1988) passim, 
et Fenneke Reysoo, Pélerinages au Maroc. Fétes, politiques et échange dans I'Islam populaire 
(Neuchatel-Paris 1991) passim. 
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a venir se recueillir sur les tombeaux des saints, y faire des offrandes 
et y prier pour la satisfaction de leurs besoins. Cette pratique était 
courante en Arabie avant la révolte wahhabite. D’aprés la littérature 
sur l’islam au Maghreb, elle était trés présente avant la propagande 
salafi. Héritée du Maghreb, ces pratiques étaient fortement 
enracinées dans |’islam noir. De Ahmadu Bamba, fondateur de la 
confrérie mouride au Sénégal, a ‘Uthman b. Fidi, les mausolées de 
ces leaders de turug font l’objet de pélerinage en permanence, 
s’inscrivant dans le cadre du culte des saints lié au bonheur ou 4a la 
guérison. 


Parce qu’elles furent les agents de l|’islamisation du Soudan 
occidental et central, les turug durent trouver un terrain de 
compromis entre les croyances qui prévalaient avant la diffusion de 
l’islam et l’islam légaliste des jurisconsultes. Elles durent incorporer 
un nombre important de pratiques. Ces pratiques incluent la 
confection d’amulettes, de philtres 4 partir du lavage de versets du 
Coran écrits sur une tablette en bois. Toutes ces pratiques entraient 
dans une industrie de la priére.!9 De ce formidable marché de la 
priére, permettant de soigner, de prévenir le mauvais sort, protéger 
contre la sorcellerie, d’exhausser des voeux, bref de rassurer, les 
gestonnaires du sacré, en l’occurence les turuq, tiraient un partie non 
négligeable de leurs revenus. Ces priéres pouvaient également 
inclure des retraites spirituelles (khalawa@t) effectués sur une 
commande par des personnes désirant voir un souhait exhaussé. 
Jusqu’aujourd’hui, et en dépit de la propagande réformiste, la trés 
grande majorité des musulmans (et non musulmans) en Afrique de 
l’Ouest, ont recours a des degrés divers, aux services de ces 
gestionnnaires de |’industrie du sacré a des fins propitiatoires et 
déprécatoires. 

Si les turugq ont pu se diffuser au point qu’a la fin de l’époque 
coloniale, l’islam dans la plupart des pays d’Afrique Noire 
s’identifiait 4 elles, c’est sans aucun doute da a leur grande capacité 
de s’adapter aux réalités africaines, de prendre en charge les besoins 
de sécurité et d’espérances des populations démunies. Les 
réformistes vont condamner ces pratiques et par conséquent, les 


19 Pour une sommarisation toujours valable de ces pratiques, voir J.S. Trimingham, 
Islam in West Africa (Oxford 1959) 102 ff. Voir aussi M. Last, ‘A Note on Attitudes to the 
Supernatural in the Sokoto Jihad’, Journal of the Historical Society of Nigeria iv/1 (1967) 3- 
13; et Lamine Sanneh, The Jakhanke. The History of an Islamic Clerical People of the 
Senegambia (London 1979) 214, 158 ff. et 210 ff. 
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turug qui les ont cautionnées. Ils vont les accuser de se livrer a des 
pratiques obscurantistes a des fins d’exploitation des masses 
crédules. Dans son ouvrage écrit en 1971 qui marque un tournant 
décisif dans la propagande réformiste anti soufi, le réformateur 
nigérian Abubakar Gumi détaille un certain nombre de pratiques 
connues aupres des turuq, les qualifie de magiques avant de les 
condamner en bloc: 

‘Le deuxiéme type [de magie] consiste a invoquer les esprits terrestres, 4 savoir les djinns et 
a chercher a entrer en communication avec eux en se livrant 4 des pratiques magiques telles 
que l’utilisation de la fumée, de la vapeur, a se dévétir de ses vétements [...] beaucoup de 
personnes la pratiquent aujourd hui. [...] Le quatriéme type renvoie aux pratiques des Qarmates 
et 4 leur adorateurs ignorants et naifs qui croient licite d’inventer des ahddith destinés 4 faire 
désirer quelque chose ou 4 faire peur. Ils font partie de ceux 4 propos de qui le Prophéte a dit : 
“quiconque m’attribue des propos que je n’ai pas tenus, sa place est en enfer. [...] Entrent dans 
cette catégorie les adeptes des turuq créees de toutes piéces et ceux qui suivent leurs instincts 
et prétendent agir au nom de la religion. La religion se limite a ce que Dieu a révélé [...]. Le 
sixiéme type est l’assujetissement de |’esprit au coeur. Dans ce cadre, le magicien prétend 
connaitre le nom supréme de Dieu (isin Allah al-a‘zam) et que les djinns lui obéissent et lui 
sont soumis dans une trés large mesure. Si celui qui entend ces propos est crédule et naif, il y 
croiera et accrochera son coeur 4 ces vaines prétentions. La peur (khawf) et la crainte 
révérentielle (raja°) se saisiront de ses sens. Si la peur se saisit de quelqu’un qui n’est pas 
lucide, le magicien peut le manipuler a loisir. On appelle cette pratique tunbula qui permet de 
manipuler les faibles d’esprit. La physiognomonie permet de distinguer les faibles d’esprit des 
étres lucides. Si le magicien maitrise la physiognomonie, il arrive a distinguer ceux qu'il 
pourra soumettre 4 son pouvoir de ceux qu’il ne pourra pas manipuler [...] A toutes ces 
différentes formes de magie, il y a des clients potentiels qu’exploitent les ulama corrompus 
afin de les tromper, leur soutirer de |’argent d’une maniére totalement infondée au nom de la 
religion’ 20 

Un certain nombre de pratiques auxquelles Abubakar Gumi fait 
allusion sont courantes auprés de certaines communautés 
confrériques d’ Afrique de |’Ouest. Dans ce qu’il qualifie de sixiéme 
type de magie notamment, il invoque les notions de khawf, de raja’ 
qui symbolisent les différentes stations (ahwal) de |’ascencion 
mystique dans |’islam des confréries.?! 


20 Abubakar Mahmud Gumi, al-‘Agida al-sahiha bi-muwafaqat al-shari‘a (Beyrouth 
1971) 31-34. Deux ripostes ont été écrites contre ce livre par deux grandes figures des turuq 
Tijaniyya et Qadiriyya au Nord Nigéria. Il s’agit respectivment de M. S. Kafanga, al-Minah al- 
hamida fi radd ‘ala fasig al-‘agida (Kano 1972) et Nasiru Kabara, al-Nasiha al-sartha fi radd 
‘ala’ l-‘agida al-sahihad (Kano 1972). 

21 Voir As‘ad al-Sahmarani, al-Tasawwuf wa-manshit’atuhu (Beyrouth 1987) 115 ff. 
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Les réformistes vont également s’en prendre au rituel des turug 
qu’ils taxeront de non conformes a l’islam. Les deux turug 
principales de |’Afrique de |’Ouest que sont la Tijaniyya et la 
Qadiriyya sont toutes les deux dotées de ce type de awrdd récités qui 
individuellement, qui collectivement et présentés comme ayant des 
vertus purificatrices et rédemptrices exceptionnelles. 

En ce qui concerne la Tijaniyya qui est la tariga de plus grande 
diffusion, elle a trois types de wird. Le premier individuel, est 
dénommé /azim et récité le matin et le soir. Le second wazifa est 
obligatoire une fois par jour, mais une deuxiéme récitation 
surrérogatoire est attestée auprés de certaines communautés tijanies 
ouest africaines. Et enfin un troisiéme type de rituel propre a la 
Tijaniyya est appelé hadra et regroupe tous les vendredis aprés-midi 
les disciples de la Tijaniyya affiliés 4 une z@wiya donnée. A la 
différence du /azim récité individuellement et dans la discrétion, les 
deux autres, notamment la hadra, sont beaucoup plus ostentatoires. 
Les récitants zélés entrent en transe et leur corps effectue un 
mouvement de balancier rythmé par le ton de la récitation. Le 
mouvement réformiste /zala qui opére au Nigéria et au Niger a 
particuliérement attaqué la Tijaniyya pour ces pratiques.22 

Par ailleurs, un certain nombre de priéres entre dans la récitation 
du lazim, de la wazifa, et pendent la hadra. Une de celles-la, la Salat 
al-fatih, promue au rang de priére rédemptrice dans la Tijaniyya, ne 
vient pas du fondateur de la Tijaniyya Ahmad al-Tijani, mais du 
Cheikh Muhammad al-Bakri (1492-1545). Elle est d’une importance 
fondamentale dans la Tijaniyya et a généré une polémique sans 
précédent dans I’histoire de cette tariga. La traduction frangaise de 
cette priere est: . 

‘O Dieu! Répands tes graces et ta paix sur notre Seigneur Muhammad, celui qui ouvre ce 
qui était fermé, qui clot ce qui a précédé, qui fait triompher la vérité par la Vérité et qui guide 
sur le chemin de la rectitude et (répands tes graces) sur sa famille, selon la mesure qui lui est 
due, mesure immense’.23 

Selon le dogme tijani, c’est le prophéte lui-méme, qui a 
communiqué les bienfaits de cette priére au Cheikh Ahmad al-Tijan1, 
qui aurait vu le prophéte Muhammad non pas en état de songe mais 
en état d’éveil. L’ouvrage Jawahir al-ma‘ani de © Ali Harazim qui 
est le livre par excellence de la confrérie Tijaniyya attribue les 


22 Voir note 12 pour références; et aussi Loimeier, Islamische Erneuerung 178 ff. 
23 Traduction de A. H. Ba. Voir Amadou Hampaté BA, Vie et enseignement de Tierno 
Bokar. Le sage de Bandiagara (Paris 1980) 231. 
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propos suivants a Ahmad al-Tijani a propos de la Salat al-fatih: 

‘Puis il [le prophéte] m’a ordonné de recommencer [la récitation de] la priére de l’ouvrante. 
Lorsqu’il me I’a ordonnée, je lui ai demandé, paix et salut sur lui, quelles sont ses vertus. Il 
m’a d’abord dit qu’une seule récitation est égale a six lectures du Coran. Puis il m’a dit qu’une 
seule récitation de cette priére est équivalente 4 toutes les louanges rendues 4 Dieu dans 
l’univers, 4 toutes les remémorations du nom de dieu dhikr, a toutes les supplications petites ou 
grandes et 4 6000 fois le Coran’ 24 

Ces dogmes, il va s’en dire ont été attaquées par les réformistes 
arabes. Muhammad Rashid Rida, dans la fameuse revue al-Manar, 
accusait le fondateur de la Tijaniyya d’avoir conduit des milliers 
voire des millions d’Africains a “égarement”. Muhammad b. al- 
Bashir Ibrahimi qui, aprés avoir dénoncé les différentes promesses 
sotériologiques de la Salat al-fatih déclarait: 

‘Existe-t-11 un meilleur moyen d’annuler le Coran que cela? Existe-t-il une plus grave 
atteinte aux rites de l’islam que cela? Existe t-il une incitation 4 négliger les rites de l’islam 
plus effective que la déclaration de ce démagogue (dajjal)? O Seigneur, nous savons par ce que 
tu nous a enseignés que Ja religion de al-Tijani n’est pas celle de Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah’.25 

C’est dire que cette polémique ne date pas de la diffusion du 
réformisme en Afrique de |’ouest. Toutefois, 1’on peut dire sans 
crainte de se tromper, que dans 1’ Afrique occidentale post-coloniale, 
aucun point de doctrine d’aucune fariqa n’a généré de controverse 
autant que le statut de la Salat al-fatih. En ce qui concerne le pays 
Haoussa notamment, la question de la Salat al-fatih a été le cheval 
de bataille de l’apostolat des réformistes et le fondement de 
l’excommunication (takfir) des adeptes de la Tijaniyya. L’on peut 
méme faire valoir que beaucoup de disciples de cette tariga |’ ont 
rejetée. Notamment ceux qui sont issus des écoles modernes, car 
convaincus du bien fondé de la critique réformiste 4 propos de la 
Salat al-fatih. L’ auteur de cette communication, qui a effectué de 
nombreux séjours de terrain en pays Haoussa et assisté a des dizaines 
de préche, ne se souvient quasiment pas de préche ot la question du 
statut de la Salat al-fatih n’ était pas mentionnée. 

En raison des dégats que provoquaient les critiques sur la Salat al- 
fatih notamment, une figure importante de la Tyaniyya nigérianne 
Ibrahim Salih s’est livrée 4 un effort remarquable de clarification 
doctrinale pour réinterpréter la Salat al-fatih et d’autres dogmes de la 


24 Voir Ibrahim Salih b. Yiinus al-Husayni, al-Takfir akhtar al-bid‘a tuhaddid al-islam 
wa’l-wahda bayn al-muslimin fi Nigeria (Le Caire 1982) 87. 

25 Voir Jamil Abun-Nasr, The Tijanivya. A Sufi order in the modern World (London 
1965) 177-179. 
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Tijaniyya. Il a écrit notamment: 

‘Il convient d’attirer l’attention sur le fait que les propos largement répandus selon lesquels 
la priére de |’ouvrante est égale 4 six récitations du Coran ou six mille récitations du Coran 
sont dénués de fondement. Ils sont démentis par d’autres propos du Jawahir al-ma‘dni tome | 
page 69. Le Cheikh [Ahmad al-Tijani] a dit, rapportant les propos du meilleur des créatures, 
paix et salut sur lui: “Celui qui récite le nom de Dieu supréme obtient 70,000 demeures au 
paradis et dans chaque demeure, il y aura 70,000 fois tout ce qui existe sur le paradis: vierges, 
palais, fleuves etc.[...] Il a une rétribution équivalente 4 six mille récitations de la priére de 
l’ouvrante. Il a la rétribution de la récitation de la sourate liminaire du Coran (al-Fatiha). Ua la 
rétribution de la récitation du Coran [...]Si l'on compare ces propos sur la Salat al-fatih a ce 
qui est dit plus haut, on découvre une contradiction manifeste car le nom supréme qui est 
supérieure a la Salat al-fatih est égale en rétribution 4 une seule lecture du Coran et il est 
supérieur 4 la Salat al-fatih. Alors comment logiquement la vertueuse Salat al-fatih peut-elle 
avoir une rétribution égale a celle de six, voire six mille récitations du Coran. Il n’y a aucun 
doute qu’une seule de ces affirmations est vraie. [...] . Ou bien il s’agit d’une erreur commise 
par ceux qui ont recopié le manuscrit, ou d’un complot ourdi avec la complicité des maisons 
d’édition 4 des fins de falsification et de calomnie. Cela est déja arrivé avec l’ouvrage Ya‘siib 
al-sirr al-rabbani fi karamat al-Shavkh al-Tijani qui avait été écrit par des ennemis du Cheikh. 
Les fils de Cheikh Ahmad al-Tijani en ont pris et briilé les exemplaires et se sont dissociés de 
l’ouvrage.[...] Tout lecteur assidu ne saurait douter du fait que l’altération par ajouts ou par 
omissions, intentionnels on non intentionnels est un phénoméne d’autant plus fréquent que le 
nombre des maisons d’éditions et imprimeries augmente en permanence.’ 26 

Pour qui connait l’enracinement de la croyance aux vertus de la 
Salat al-fatih dans les dogmes de la Tijaniyya, cet effort de 
clarification constitue, a n’en point douter, une concession de taille 
au mouvement réformiste. La réinterprétation du Cheikh Salih, 11 
convient de le faire observer, a été vivement critique par d’autres 
tijanis. | 

La Qadiriyya, naguére rivale de la Tijaniyya, n’a point été 
épargnée dans la polémique sur le rituel. Certaines branches de la 
Qadiriyya, notamment la branche Nasiriyya (Nasiru Kabara) font 
usage du tambour dans leur rituel. Elles furent durement attaquées 
par les réformistes également et il est notoire que sous la pression 
des réformistes, certains fiefs de la Qadiriyya Nasiriyya, sans 
condamner cette pratique, y ont progressivement renoncé,2/ de la 
méme maniére que certains fiefs de la Tijaniyya, sous les attaques 
des réformistes, durent condamner les gesticulations et danses 


26 Voir al-Husayni, al-Takfir 87. 
27 Pour une justification de l’usage du tambour dans le rituel, voir Nasiru Kabara, Sildlat 
al-miftah (Kano s.d.). 
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effectuées au moment de la récitation des litanies. 


Pendant les années soixantes, c’est au Mali que le réformisme 
semblait avoir effectué une plus grande percée en Afrique de |’ ouest. 
Dans la ville de Bamako, de nombreux centres réformistes avaient 
été établis.28 Ces réformistes étaient en grande partie des 
commercgants de basse extraction sociales appartenant 4 |’ethnie 
Korooko, ayant accompli le pélerinage 4 la Mecque ot ils se sont 
imprégnés de la doctrine wahhabite et cherchant 4 se soustraire du 
systeme des castes qui les opprimaient et de |’industrie du sacré dans 
lequel il ne trouvaient point leur compte.29 Ensuite il y avait des 
lettrés ayant fréquenté les universités arabes égyptiennes ou 
algériennes 4 une époque marquée par la forte diffusion du 
réformisme. La pensée salafi était représentée par les enseignements 
du Cheikh Muhammad ‘Abdith en Egypte et par la non moins 
populaire Jam ‘iyyat al-‘ulamd’ fondée par le Cheikh ‘Abd al-Hamid 
Ibn Badis en Algérie. Ces derniers, de retour au pays avec une 
formation au rabais et une méconnaissance de la langue francaise, 
eurent du mal a intégrer le marché de |’emploi. La seule alternative 
pour eux étant de militer pour une plus grande islamisation qui 
impliquerait plus d’arabisation et en méme temps une augmentation 
des opportunités d’emploi pour eux. 

Peu a peu, les enseignements réformistes touchérent dans de 
nombreux pays les élites soumises a 1’influence occidentale et a la 
recherche d’un culte plus rationnalisé, d’un sacré plus démocratique, 
d’un mode de vie plus individualiste, et d’un rejet des préjugés issus 
du systéme traditionnel de stratification sociale. La, le réformisme 
élargissait sa base sociale et la naissance de mouvement tel que la 
Jama‘at izGlat al-bid‘a wa-iqamat al-sunna au Nigéria qui se 
diffusera dans les pays environnants, les mouvements comme 
Jama‘at ‘ibad al-rahman3° et la Harakat al-falah li’l-thaqafa al- 
islamiyya3! correspond davantage a ce modéle d’un réformisme 


28 Voir Jean Claude Froelich, Les musulmans d’ Afrique Noire (Paris 1962) 276; Jean- 
Loup Amselle, ‘Le Wahhabisme 4 Bamako (1945-1985)’, Canadian Journal of African Studies 
(1985) 345-355; 356, id., ‘Le réformisme de l'islam en Afrique Noire de l’OQuest’, Revue de 
Défense nationale (janv. 1961) 77-91. 

Voir Froelich, Les musulmans d'Afrique Noire 272. 

30 Voir la contribution de Loimeier dans la présente volume. 

31 Sur cette mouvement, voir M.M. Kane, ‘La vie et l’oeuvre d’al-Hajj Mahmoud Ba 
Diowol (1905-1978). Du patre au patron de la “Révolution Al-Falah”’, dans David Robinson 
et Jean-Louis Triaud (éds.), Le temps des marabouts. Itinéraires et stratégies islamiques en 
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vecteur de modernité qui vise également a moraliser la vie sociale. 

A partir des années soixante-dix, le Nigéria prit la reléve ot les 
préches du Cheikh Abubakar Mahmud Gumi avait donné naissance 
au mouvement réformiste qui compte absolument le plus grand 
nombre de membres dans toute |’ Afrique de I’ ouest post-coloniale. 
Des millions de personnes furent touchés par les enseignements du 
mouvement Jama ‘at izdlat al-bid‘a. Qui plus est, le mouvement 
IzGla devait se trouver a |’avant garde d’un véritable mouvement de 
modernisation de |’islam, y compris I’islam confrérique. Nombre de 
leaders confrériques durent réinterpréter le dogme, le rationnaliser au 
maximum pour le rendre plus acceptable a la masse de leurs adeptes 
ou de ceux qui traditionnellement étaient des clients potentiels. 
Certains rituels contestés tels les danses, transes, usage du tambour 
furent abandonnées par certains. 

De nombreux entrepreneurs religieux de sensibilité réformiste anti 
soufi avaient eu accés, a la faveur de la diffusion de la rente 
pétroliére 4 des financements provenant de pays ou institutions de 
bienfaisances arabes pour promouvoir |’éducation. IIs en ont profité 
pour créer des écoles afin d’y promouvoir un islam orthodoxe. Les 
exemples sont nombreux, du Jam‘iyyat al-da‘wa al-islamiyya 
lybienne, réprésentée au Nigéria par Aminu d-Din Abubakar 4 la 
Harakat al-falah li’l-thaqadfa al-islamiyya qui ont fondé des 
complexes d’éducation religieuse au Sénégal, sans compter la 
Jama ‘at izalat al-bid‘a. Face 4 ce développement de |’ audience 
réformiste, les turug qui ont également bénéficié des subventions 
arabes. Elles ont aussi modernisé considérablement leurs structures, 
mis l’accent sur |’éducation, ouvertes 4 tous, contrairement a4 
l’éducation islamique traditionnelle dans laquelle le tasawwuf 
occupait une place importante. Paradoxalement, la montée du 
réformisme avait aussi conduit les turug 4 reserrer leurs rangs et 
donner |’impression qu’elles se sont renforcées considérablement. 
Aujourd’hui, la polémique contre les ordres soufis est beaucoup 
moins violente qu’elle ne l’a été au début du réformisme dans les 
pays du Soudan occidental ou pendant les années soixante-dix et 
quatre-vingt dans le Soudan central. Plusieurs facteurs concourrent a 
expliquer cela. D’abord la montée de l’oecuménisme auprés des 
chrétiens. Ce fait a contribué a la réconciliation entre les turug et les 
mouvements réformistes au Nigéria a partir des années quatre-vingt- 
dix et une réduction considérable des antagonismes par rapport a la 


Afrique occidentale francaise v. 1880-1960 (Paris 1997) 431-465. 
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période de la fin des années soixante-dix et des années quatre-vingt 
marquée par des conflits violents et des pertes de vie humaine. 
Ensuite les tentatives de récupération des mouvements réformistes 
par les états post-coloniaux. Que ce soit !Union Culturelle 
Musulmane au Mali32 et au Sénégal, /za@la au Nigéria, 1’ Union 
Musulmane Togolaise au Togo,33 |’Etat a réussi totalement a 
domestiquer le leadership de ces mouvements. Pour ce qui est de 
1’ Union Culturelle Musulmane, elle a été 4 ce point noyauté qu’elle 
est devenue un instrument de promotion de la pensée des leaders des 
turuq au Sénégal. Au cours de la derniére décennie, |’Union 
Culturelle Musulmane a organisé au Sénégal des semaines 
culturelles commémorant la pensée et I’action des leaders de turuq 
tels que Ahmadou Bamba, fondateur du mouridisme, Abdoulaye 
Niasse et Malik Sy, grandes figures de la Tijaniyya sénégambiennes 
a l’époque coloniale. 

Enfin les réformistes ont di eux-mémes finir par se modérer quand 
ils ont réalisé que |’enracinement du soufisme était tellement profond 
en Afrique de l’ouest que seul un travail patient et modéré 
d’éducation pourrait leur permettre de promouvoir le type d’islam 
puritain qu’ils aspirent de faire régner en Afrique de |’ouest. Ainsi, 
méme des mouvements réformiste de deuxiéme génération telles la 
Jama‘at ‘ibadd al-rahman, |a Harakat al-falah li’l-thaqafa al- 
islamiyya, le Groupe Da‘wa du Nigéria, non seulement se sont 
modérés, mais envisagent de collaborer avec les confréries afin de 
pouvoir les moderniser. Le mouvement /zala semblait évoluer dans 
ce sens, tout en gardant ses propres lieux de culte. 

Cette modération s’explique par plusieurs causes. D’abord les 
turug aprés s’étre opposés violemment ont fini par tolérer les 
réformistes quand ils ont compris qu’ils avaient acquis droit de cité. 
La Jzala est particuli¢rement illustratif 4 cet égard. Ensuite, la base 
sociale des réformistes s’était considérablement élargie. Le 
mouvement n’avait pas que des déclassés et des marginaux, mais 
également des cadres, en grand nombre pour le Nord-Nigéria qui 
recherchaient la modernité, sans chercher a rejeter totalement les 
turug dont ils reconnaissent la contribution dans le développement 
de l’islam, la protection de cette religion pendant la période 


32 Sur l' UCM au Mali, voir Lansiné Kaba, The Wahhabiyva. Islamic Reform and 
Politics in French West Africa (Evanston, Ill. 1974) 233 ff. 

33 Sur 1’Union Musulmane Togolaise, voir Raymond Delval, Les Musulmans au Togo 
(Paris 1980) 208-224. 
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coloniale. Il y avait méme en outre des clients traditionnels des turug 
ou des acteurs ayant de liens de parenté avec certaines grandes 
familles maraboutiques qui commengaient 4 s’approcher du 
mouvement réformiste, ce qui ne pouvait se faire que dans le cadre 
d’une coexistence entre les deux sensibilités. Enfin, les entrepreneurs 
religieux réformistes vont réussir 4 s’imposer dans le champ 
religieux et devenir des notables. Ce nouveau statut de membres de 
l’“establishment” leur fera précher la modération et les poussera a 
inciter leurs condisciples les plus enclins 4 la violence 4 se modérer. 
L’apostolat réformiste a eu un effet d’entrainement sur |’islam 
populaire, tout en laissant 4 ce dernier des larges secteurs, non 
touchés par la modernisation du sacré. 
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POLITICAL DIMENSIONS OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SUFI 
BROTHERHOODS AND THE ISLAMIC REFORM MOVEMENT IN 
SENEGAL 


ROMAN LOIMEIER 


In no other country in Africa is the influence of powerful Sufi- 
brotherhoods, in particular the Tijaniyya and the Muridiyya, as pro- 
nounced as in Senegal. Yet, at the same time the strongest and oldest 
Islamic reform movement of Francophone West Africa has deve- 
loped in Senegal. This reform movement came to be known as the 
Union Culturelle Musulmane (UCM) in the nineteen-fifties and has 
expanded to many parts of West Africa since then. Both the Sufi- 
brotherhoods and the Islamic reform movement in Senegal, it should 
be noted, are divided into numerous competing networks and groups. 
Thus, neither the Sufi-brotherhoods nor the Islamic reform move- 
ment should be regarded as homogeneous blocs. Rather they are or- 
ganized around charismatic leaders, leaders who in the case of the 
Sufi-brotherhoods are known as marabouts. Throughout the histo- 
rical development of Islam in Senegal the particular political, eco- 
nomic, and social interests of these charismatic leaders have often 
proved to be of greater importance than their religious conceptions. 
Thus, religious discourse and controversies of a purely religious 
nature between marabouts and reformers have not had durable im- 
pact on the political and social development of Islam in Senegal. 
Since the nineteen-eighties, the ongoing economic and social crisis 
has also diverted the attention of the majority of the Senegalese po- 
pulation from purely religious topics. 


Critical attitudes towards Sufism, Sufi-brotherhoods and marabouts 
in particular have been important elements in the religio-ideological 
and political development of many Islamic reform movements such 
as al-Ikhwan al-muslimiin in Egypt, the Association des ‘Ulama? 
Musulmans Algériens and the Jamd‘at izalat al-bid‘a wa-iqamat al- 
sunna of Abubakar Gumi in Nigeria. In Senegal as well, religious 
and political discourse during the nineteen-fifties was characterized 
by frequent attacks on the turuq by the reformers. However, in Sene- 
gal the reformers did not condemn Sufism as such but rather criti- 
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cized the collaboration of the marabouts with the colonial authorities 
and denounced a number of religious practices of the marabouts 
which they regarded as un-Islamic. Moreover, criticism of mara- 
boutic practices did not lead to a complete break between marabouts 
and reformers in Senegal. Thus, Cheikh Touré, the leader of the 
UCM, never gave up his affiliation with the Tijaniyya: 

‘Concernant 1’ affiliation 4 la tijaniya, en vérité je ne 1’ai jamais abandonné dans les années 
cinquantes, ni avant, ni aprés. C’est seulement que mes nombreuses activités de |’époque 
m’avaient empéché d’en pratiquer réguligrement le rituel.’! 

In the nineteen-eighties and nineteen-nineties, explicit criticism of 
the Sufi-brotherhoods has become negligeable. The Islamic reform 
movement has split-up into numerous organizations and refocused 
its activities on the improvement of Islamic education and opposition 
to a secular conception of the state. In the official discourse of the Is- 
lamic reform movement the Sufi-brotherhoods are seldom men- 
tioned, while influential marabouts are courted as allies. In addition 
the Islamic reform movement’s anti-secular stance is close to the 
attitude prevalent in the Sufi-brotherhoods which stresses the need to 
remain aloof from the corrupt practices of the rulers. Thus, since the 
nineteen-eighties, it would seem that conflict between the Islamic 
reform movement and the Sufi-brotherhoods in Senegal was virtually 
non-existent. Yet, Senegal is a small country in which many 
conflicts, including conflicts pertaining to Sufism, may assume the 
form of family quarrels and consequently are dealt with and resolved 
outside the public arena. 

The development of the Islamic reform movement in Senegal was 
closely linked to modernization and the country’s transformation 
which took place under French colonial rule. Specifically, Muslim 
notables in the so-called Quatre Communes, St. Louis, Gorée, Dakar 
and Rufisque, had successfully campaigned for the official recogni- 
tion of Islamic personal law and the establishment of Islamic courts, 
the Tribunaux Musulmans. As citoyens of the Quatre Communes, 
Muslims in these communities were entitled to vote and were thus 
able to influence the election of the deputé of the Quatre Communes 
in the French Parliament. Due to their political importance, the Mus- 
lim citoyens of Senegal managed to conserve their exceptional poli- 
tical position until independence in 1960. In the nineteenth century 
in the course of the political development of the Quatre Communes, 
a system came into being which was based on an exchange of ser- 


1 ~=Communication from Cheikh Touré to the author on 23 May 1995. 
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vices. This system, which also characterized the relationship between 
the French colonial administration and the Sufi-brotherhoods in the 
twentieth century, has been described in a comprehensive manner by 
L.C. Behrman,2 D.B. Cruise O’Brien, and Chr. Coulon.4 In the case 
of the Muslim community of the Quatre Communes, the exchange of 
services consisted in meting out rewards for votes: Muslim notables 
sold the votes of their clientele en bloc to the candidate for deputé 
who offered the greatest material as well as political rewards. 
Muslim citizens of the Quatre Communes attained part of their 
demands in the nineteenth century and in the early twentieth century 
restricted their activities to cultivating the ritual and cultural life of 
their communities. Thus, the first reformist associations such as the 
Union Fraternelle des Pélerins Musulmans de 1’A.O.F. or the Bri- 
gade de la Fraternité du Bon Musulman came into existence in the 
Quatre Communes during the nineteen-twenties and nineteen- 
thirties. These new associations in particular campaigned for the or- 
ganization of the hajj, the construction of mosques and the im- 
provement of the system of education in the Koranic schools. In ad- 
dition, they intended to inform the Muslim population about the 
teachings of Islam and to combat of bida‘. Accordingly, they advo- 
cated a lower bride-price in order to limit the excessive expenditure 
associated with marriage, and they campaigned to reduce the costs 
for naming ceremonies. In the years that followed, Muslim asso- 
ciations modelled on the organizations mentioned above were estab- 
lished in most of the country’s urban centers. In Dakar alone the 
French authorities estimated their number to be more than fifty in 
1936.5 The leaders of the new associations were often well-known 
religious scholars originating from the established centers of reli- 
gious learning in Senegal, such as Pir, Kokki and the Fuuta Tooro, as 
well as from Mauretania. Although they did not stress their ties with 
a Sufi-brotherhood, they were usually affiliated with the Tianiyya. 
An important feature of the new associations, however, was that they 
were open to all Muslims. Yet, most of the members of the new or- 
ganizations were Tijanis, since the Tijaniyya had been well-estab- 
lished in the urban centers since the nineteen-twenties (under the 


2 Muslim Brotherhoods and Politics in Senegal (Cambridge, Mass. 1970). 

3 The Mourides of Senegal (Oxford 1971); id., Saints and Politicians (Cambridge 
1975). 

4 Le marabout et le prince (Paris 1981). 

3 MH. Diouf, Contribution a l’étude des associations islamiques au Sénégal (Mémoire 
de maitrise. Faculté de lettres, Université de Dakar, Dakar 1988) 21. 
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auspices of al-Hajj Malik Sy), and had a strong influence on the ac- 
tivities of the Muslim citizens in these urban centers.6 

The liberalization of the conditions for admission to the hajj after 
the Second World War favored the creation of new pilgrimage asso- 
ciations in numerous places in Senegal. These pilgrims’ associations 
took over the local organization of the pilgrimage. Returning pil- 
grims whose numbers went on steadily increasing particularly in the 
nineteen-fourties and nineteen-fifties, often became instigators of 
further Islamic activities and organizations. Besides these pilgrims, 
students educated in Arabic countries contributed to the spread of 
reformist ideas and reformist literature in Senegal. In 1952, for in- 
stance, eighteen Senegalese students were studying at al-Azhar Uni- 
versity in Cairo. After their return to Senegal they set up the first 
evening courses in Arabic in Dakar and thus founded the movement 
of the so-called ‘Arabisants’. This movement was seen by the French 
colonial officer Cardaire as a form of ‘résistance a |’assimilation’.7 

In the context of general politicization of public life in Senegal the 
activities of the Islamic associations started to overcome their parti- 
cularistic interests in the nineteen-fifties. The preoccupation with 
broader political and social issues, in particular the struggle for a 
modern Islamic system of education, became a foremost concern. 
The French colonial administration, however, opposed this deve- 
lopment and impeded the foundation and evolution of modern Isla- 
mic associations. Thus, the activities of the Islamic reform move- 
ment acquired a decisively anti-colonial character. Since the mara- 
bouts had been important supporters of the colonial system since the 
nineteen-twenties, the struggle of the Islamic reform movement in 
Senegal simultaneously became directed against the collaboration of 
the marabouts with the colonial authorities. The establishment of the 
Union Culturelle Musulmane (UCM) by Cheikh Touré in 1953, led 
to an intensification of the politicization of the Islamic reform 
movement in Senegal. The UCM became Senegal’s most important 
reformist group in the nineteen-fifties. With great enthusiasm the 
UCM campaigned for Senegal’s early independence. Under Prime 
Minister Mamadou Dia’s administration (1957-62), ideas of the Is- 
lamic reform movement were incorporated into government policies 
and members of the reform movement, such as Cheikh Touré, came 
to hold government and administrative posts. Moreover, a number of 


6 Diouf, op. cit. 22. 
7M. Cardaire, L’Islam et le terroir africain (Dakar 1954) 146. 
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demands of the UCM were realized such as the dissolution of the 
Bureau des Affaires Musulmanes (BAM), the department of French 
colonial administration concerned with control of the Muslim popu- 
lation. The political support accorded to the UCM by the government 
of Mamadou Dia was connected with Dia’s intention to create a poli- 
tico-religious counterweight against the powerful marabouts. Dia 
also hoped to gain religious backing from the UCM for his radical 
program of social reforms which would affect landownership and 
aimed at depriving the marabouts of their power. 

Dia thus supported the UCM primarily for political reasons. He 
coopted the UCM into Senegal’s political system in order to contest 
the claim of the marabouts that they alone were the spokesmen and 
representatives of all Muslims. Many marabouts felt threatened by 
Dia’s policies and consequently supported his dismissal by President 
Senghor in the course of a constitutional crisis in December 1962. 
The disputes between the Islamic reform movement and the Sufi- 
brotherhoods in Senegal in the nineteen-fifties should thus be seen in 
the context of these political developments. The combination of re- 
ligious and political interests likewise explains why some marabouts, 
such as Cheikh Ahmad Mbakke or Cheikh Tidiane Sy, from time to 
time supported the UCM: they represented dissident religious and 
political positions within their tariqga and were thus prepared to ally 
themselves temporarily with the Islamic reform movement, hoping 
in this manner to win sympathy for their own criticism of the exist- 
ing power structure.’ 


The religio-political discourse of the UCM in the nineteen-fifties can 
be summarized under two major headings: the struggle against colo- 
nial rule and the struggle against the religious practices of the mara- 
bouts which they regarded as un-Islamic. In numerous articles in Le 
Reveil Islamique, the UCM newspaper, representatives of the reform 
movement demanded an end to French rule, the free development of 
the new Franco-Arab schools, the closure of the Bureau des Affaires 
Musulmanes and the cessation of the missionary activities of the 
Catholic Church. In order to popularize its ideas the UCM set up a 
theater group which produced plays such as Le cadeau politique. 
This play attacked the activities of the BAM which attempted to cor- 
rupt the marabouts by awarding them political and material privi- 


8 Behrman, op. cit. 77. 
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leges.? An article by Cheikh Touré, published in July 1954 in Le 
Reveil Islamique under the title ‘L’ Islam Africain et le colonialisme’, 
may be taken as representative of the discourse of the Islamic reform 
movement in this period. In his article Cheikh Touré appeals to the 
rich, the scholars and the leaders of the Muslims to assume their re- 
sponsibilities towards the Muslim community. Colonialism, accord- 
ing to Cheikh Touré, had initiated a malicious struggle against Islam 
which in particular relied on the corruption of Islamic education. At 
the end of each section of his deliberations Cheikh Touré asks rhe- 
torically, “‘Aviez-vous réagi, chérs péres’, castigating the Muslim 
notables and the marabouts for their inactivity in the face of the 
threats of colonialism and Christianity. !° 

Of major significance for the ideological orientation of the Islamic 
reform movement in Senegal, however, was a book by Cheikh 
Touré, published in 1957 under the title Afin que tu deviennes 
croyant. This work met with violent criticism and reactions from the 
marabouts in Senegal. Some marabouts of the Tijaniyya travelled to 
Fass Touré, Cheikh Touré’s birthplace, in order to express their pro- 
test to his uncle, Sérigne Hady Touré, and wrote a letter to the Go- 
vernor General of A.O.F. demanding Cheikh Touré’s imprisonment. 
However, Cheikh Touré who originated from a family of religious 
scholars affiliated with the Tijaniyya was not moved by these pro- 
tests, and refused to withdraw his book.!! The argumentation as it 
stands in Afin que tu deviennes croyant not only reflects the religious 
program of the Islamic reform movement in the nineteen-fifties but 
has remained an important source of inspiration for the religious ar- 
guments employed by the new Islamic organizations of the nineteen- 
eighties. Consequently, Afin que tu deviennes croyant was re-edited 
in the form of articles in a new periodical of the Islamic reform 
movement of Senegal, Etudes Islamiques, founded in 1979, and went 
through another edition in 1990 under the title Le vrai et le faux. 
L’Islam au Sénégal. 

At the center of Cheikh Touré’s argumentation is the emphasis on 
tawhid, God’s oneness and uniqueness. Tawhid, according to Cheikh 
Touré, is the very foundation of the sharia as well as of the total eco- 
nomic, political, social and cultural life of Muslims. Adoration of 
other things, belief in the marabouts and their amulets as well as in 


9 Diouf, op. cit. 102. 
10 Le Reveil Islamique viii, 1954. 
11 Interview with Cheikh Touré, 13 April 1992. 
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the power of their supernatural blessing (baraka), violates the 
principle of tawhid.!2 In Senegal, however, belief in the special 
powers of the marabouts and their role as intermediaries between 
God and the faithful has been widespread. Many Muslims have re- 
garded the graves of the saints as holy places of prayer and have 
been encouraged in this belief even by present-day marabouts. These 
ideas were shirk, polytheism, the one sin God would never forgive. 
The present-day marabouts were responsible for the spread of this 
sin as they taught their students (talibé) to believe in a marabout’s 
baraka instead of instructing them in the prescriptions of religion. 
Many talibé in fact knew the teachings of the marabouts better than 
God’s message and were therefore prone to believe more in the ba- 
raka of the marabouts than in the omnipotence of God.!3 

In the context of this line of argument Cheikh Touré also critizises 
the Sufi-brotherhoods. Without any doubt they constituted an inno- 
vation in Islam. They were established as late as the twelfth century 
and thus cannot be regarded as forming an integral part of Islam. 
Any Muslim can be a good Muslim without being a member of a 
Sufi-brotherhood. The dhikr, ‘recollection of God’, is indeed a re- 
commendable practice but no Muslim needs an authorization from a 
marabout in order to practice the dhikr. Nevertheless it is useful to 
have a spiritual master to teach the faithful the prescriptions of reli- 
gion und to introduce them to the best way to perform the dhikr: 

‘Un tel homme de Dieu, si on a la chance de le trouver, mériterait bien notre confiance... 
Malheureusement, avec les temps qui courent, grace a la complicité des pouvoirs publics qui, 
dans leur lutte contre |’Islam, offrent largement et gracieusement presse, écrite, radio et 
télévision, 4 une propagande concurrentielle dégénérée entre confréries..., il ne serait aisé de 
trouver la juste voie avec un maitre digne de confiance’.!4 

The practices of the Sufi-brotherhoods were regarded by their fol- 
lowers as being more important than the Koran, and some members 
even went so far as to pray only behind an imam from their own 
tariqga. These characteristics of the Sufi-brotherhoods, an observer 
might conclude, constituted one of the major reasons for the divi- 
sions among Muslims. The Sufi-brotherhoods were a plague on Is- 
lam in Africa. According to Cheikh Touré, they were responsible for 
the weakness of the Muslims and the Muslims’ defeat in their 
struggle against the colonial powers. 


12 Ch. Touré, Afin que tu deviennes croyant (Dakar 1957) 19. 
13 Touré, op. cit. 26. | 
14° Touré, op. cit. 35. 
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The development of the Islamic reform movement in Senegal ex- 
perienced a deep shock when Dia was dismissed from office and 
President Senghor took full power in late 1962. The UCM complete- 
ly lost its influence on government, whereas once again the mara- 
bouts became the most important supporters of the regime. The tasks 
and functions of Cheikh Touré in the Ministry of Information were 
greatly restricted and he was personally put under the control of 
Dahiru Doukouré, Senghor’s councillor for Islamic affairs. The 
UCM was brought into line and transformed into a pro-government 
organization by the incorporation of new members. By establishing a 
number of other Islamic organizations, 1n particular the Fédération 
des Associations Islamiques du Sénégal (FAIS), which were sup- 
ported materially by Senghor’s government, Senghor was able to 
control the development of the Islamic reform movement in the nine- 
teen-sixties and nineteen-seventies. By distributing posts in the edu- 
cational sector, the diplomatic service and in the administration to 
selected representatives of the Islamic reform movement, the deve- 
lopment of radical protest was suppressed for the time being. How- 
ever, when the economic resources of the state became scanty due to 
serious drought in the nineteen-seventies, political protest against 
Senghor’s regime began to make itself heard and the Islamic reform 
movement experienced a revival. 

The initial impulse for the revitalization of a critical and inde- 
pendent Islamic reform movement came about in the course of a 
‘semaine culturelle’ organized by the UCM in 1977. This ‘semaine 
culturelle’ was dedicated to the founder of the Muridiyya, Ahmadu 
Bamba, who had sympathizers among the followers of the Islamic 
reform movement since they regarded him as a hero in the anti-co- 
lonial struggle. The intention of the “semaine culturelle’ was to as- 
sess and to appreciate Ahmadu Bamba’s efforts in connection with 
the spread of Islam in Senegal and to examine his role as a teacher of 
the Muslims: ‘L’idéé pour nous était simplement de choisir la vie de 
tel ot tel et de l’étudier scientifiquement et de voir 14 ou il y a eu 
déviation...’!5 However, the majority of the UCM, stressing its 
loyality towards Senghor, prevented a critical discussion and took 
over the organization of the ‘semaine culturelle’. In view of this 
failure Cheikh Touré and his supporters realized that they had to 
break completely with the UCM in order to dissociate themselves 
from the tutelage of Senghor’s regime. In 1979 Cheikh Touré and his 


15 Interview with Cheikh Touré, 13 April 1992. 
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supporters left the UCM and founded the Jama‘at ‘ibad al-rahman. 
Since then this new organization has become the strongest Islamic 
reform movement in Senegal. 

As early as 1977, Cheikh Touré once again began to publish ar- 
ticles and pamphlets. His activities included the foundation in 1979 
of the new Islamic periodical Etudes Islamiques (El), mentioned 
above. This journal became the most important platform of the Is- 
lamic reform movement in Senegal in the nineteen-eighties. In 
contrast to how he had proceeded with Le Reveil Islamique, Cheikh 
Touré behaved with caution in establishing Etudes Islamiques. Even 
before the journal was set up he met the leaders of the Tijaniyya and 
the Muridiyya, ‘Abd al-°Aziz Sy in Tivaouane and “Abd al-Ahad 
Mbakke in Touba, in order to inform them about his new project. 
Although the Khalifa Général of the Tijaniyya distanced himself 
from Cheikh Touré, the Khalifa Général of the Murids encouraged 
Cheikh Touré in his endeavor and even granted him financial sup- 
port. 16 

After the flourishing of the UCM in the nineteen-fifties and then 
the stagnation of the Islamic reform movement in the Senghor era, a 
third phase in the development of the relationship between the state 
and the Islamic reform movement began. The event which marked 
this new phase was the take-over of power by Abdou Diouf on | Ja- 
nuary 1981. But whereas in the nineteen-fifties the struggle against 
French colonial power and the collaboration of the marabouts had 
been at the center of the activities of the Islamic reform movement, 
in the nineteen-eighties Islamic discourse began to emphasize the 
importance of opposing the secular/‘laic’ conception of the Sene- 
galese state. In this context it should be stressed that the Islamicist 
organizations use the term ‘lac’ in its narrow sense of ‘anti-reli- 
gious’ rather than using the neutral term ‘secular’. The Senegalese 
government rejects such a narrow definition of its policy, and Presi- 
dent Abdou Diouf has indeed publicly declared in an interview with 
the national daily Le Soleil: ‘La laicité n’est ni |’athéisme, mi la pro- 
pagande anti-religieuse’. He wishes to see Senegal as an Islamic 
society whose values are protected and defended by a secular state. 
Alternatively, a state policy of Islamization is also impossible since, 
as stated in the Koran (2/256): la ikraha fi’d-din, “There shall be no 
compulsion in religion’.!7 


16 Interview with Cheikh Touré, 27 March 1993. 
17 Le Soleil, 31 December 1983. 
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With the reorientation of the Islamic reform movement in the nine- 
teen-eighties a turning away from exclusively religious topics in the 
public debate was also to be observed. This development was not 
only connected with the fact that the Islamic reform movement has 
almost ceased to criticize the Sufi-brotherhoods, but was also de- 
termined by a decrease in public interest in religious topics during 
Senegal’s mounting social and economic crisis. Thus the periodical 
Wal Fadjri, one of the most widely read publications in Senegal, had 
an explicitly Islamic emphasis at the time of its foundation in 1983. 
In reaction to the general public indifference concerning religious 
topics and possibly in response to a financial subsidy from Jean Col- 
lin, Sécrétaire Général de la Présidence,!8 Wal Fadjri changed its 
editorial policy and since 1988-89 has increasingly given attention to 
social, political and economically relevant topics.!9 The crisis in the 
educational system, inflation, the cost of living, corruption, mis- 
management, crisis of values, criminality, prostitution, drug-abuse 
and mimicry of the West — not only Wal Fadjri but the new Islamic 
organizations as well blame the secular orientation of the state for 
these evils and promote a return to the values of Islam as a so- 
lution.20 

Another important reason for the new relationship between the Is- 
lamic reform movement and the Sufi-brotherhoods was that Cheikh 
Touré and his supporters, after 1979 and in contrast to the nineteen- 
fifties, increasingly stressed the importance of the unity of the Mus- 
lim community as they hoped to win the marabouts as allies in their 
struggle against the secular state. This aim was also adopted by most 
of the other Islamic reform organizations in Senegal. Thus criticism 
of the Sufi-brotherhoods 1s rarely to be found in the publications or 
public statements of these organizations. But this change in dis- 
course and purpose on the part of the new Islamic reform organi- 
zations does not mean that fundamental religious differences no 
longer exist between the Islamic reform movement and the Sufi- 
brotherhoods. The official détente between the Islamic reform 
movement and Sufi-brotherhoods since the nineteen-eighties 1s 
rather one more sign that the overall political framework has 
changed. Furthermore, the leading exponents of the Islamic reform 
movement in Senegal had to acknowledge that the marabouts were 


18° Communication from Ousmane Kane to the author, 5 May 1995. 
19 Interview with Sidi Lamine Niass, Editor of Wal Fadjri, 7 April 1993. 
20 Resolution of the 5th Congress of the JIR, Le Soleil, 12 February 1991. 
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still too strong in political as well as social and economic terms in 
the nineteen-eighties and could not be fought successfully. As a re- 
sult they have watered down their criticism of the ‘maraboutage’ or 
dropped it altogether since the nineteen-eighties. Thus the Fifth 
Congress of the JIR confirmed in 1991: ‘Il n’y a aucune divergence 
entre nous et les familles religieuses du Sénégal’.2! At the same time 
the official newspaper of the 4IR, Le Musulman, has held up such 
Sufi scholars as al-Hajj ‘Umar Tal, Maba Jaxu, Muhammad Lamin 
Dramé, Ahmadu Bamba and al-Hajj Malik Sy as models for the 
Muslims 1n Senegal.22 

The new emphasis in the activities of the Islamic organizations of 
Senegal has been repeatedly publicized in Islamic periodicals such as 
the Etudes Islamiques, Wal Fadjri, Le Musulman, L’Etudiant 
Musulman, or L’Action Islamique, and again and again has been 
clearly set forth in the course of conferences and congresses, and in 
programs and annual reports of the new Islamic organizations. A 
statement by Cheikh Touré may once again be taken as repre- 
sentative of the new discourse of Islamic reform organizations. In 
this statement, published in 1993 in a book entitled L’Islam en 
Afrique, Cheikh Touré attacked the Senegalese political establish- 
ment with biting words: 

‘Aliénés, atteints de suivisme aveugle et de laicisme anti-islamique, ces imitateurs sont pires 
que les “ceddos” et les négriers d’hier. Comme eux, ils pillent nos ressources, spolient les 
travailleurs, mais plus grave, leurs agissements contribuent 4 maintenir davantage les peuples 
dans |’état de colonisabilité, de vulnérabilité, de docilité et d’asservissement a 1’ impérialisme 
occidental, qui nous les impose. 

A linverse de leurs maitres, ils ne croient rien de concepts dont ils se gargarisent: liberté, 
respect de droit de l’homme, de la femme et de l’enfant, démocratie, égalité, fraternité, laicité, 
etc. qu’ils utilisent au seul dessein de combattre leurs opposants, en particulier |’Islam et ses 
valeurs qui sont devenus a |’évidence parties intégrantes de la culture négro-africaine. 

De ce fait, les dirigeants actuels de |’ Afrique constituent pour la plupart, l’ennemi numéro 
un des peuples, les premiers obstacles 4 leurs aspirations 4 la liberté, l’unité, la dignité et le 
développement, et par conséquent, l’opposant le plus hostile 4 l’Islam libérateur qui, en se 
mettant au service des peuples ne peut manquer de dénoncer leur trahison criminelle et de 
résister a leurs tentatives de |’instrumentaliser’ 23 

With the change of strategy in the Islamic reform movement, open 
attacks on the Sufi-brotherhoods have become very rare since the 


21 Le Soleil, 12 February 1991. 
22 Le Musulman xxxvii,1991. 
23 Ch. Touré, L’Islam en Afrique (Dakar 1993) 5. 
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late nineteen-seventies. Cautious criticism has only occasionally 
been expressed between the lines. Thus the custom of celebrating re- 
ligious holidays separately has been taken up disapprovingly in some 
instances.24 This custom is explained by the fact that Murids and 
Tijanis were not able to agree upon single dates for events like 
Tabaski (‘id al-fitr) or Korité (al-‘id al-kabir). In addition, it has 
been possible to read in the Islamic publications that the annual pil- 
grimage to the tombs of Ahmadu Bamba and al-Hajj Malik Sy, the 
Maggal in Touba and the Gammu in Tivaouane, are doubtless im- 
portant religious events as are the religious holidays. The faithful, 
however, were rather more preoccupied with their business affairs 
than with prayers during these religious festivities.25 

Authors such as Cheikh Touré also occasionally address the topic 
of the divisions within the Muslim community at large and the topic 
of the Sufi-brotherhoods in particular, and argue that these divisions 
have contributed to the circumstances which allowed the Senegalese 
state to impose the secular system of government on Muslims. How- 
ever, Cheikh Touré no longer pursues his goals by appealing directly 
to the religious scholars to unite, but instead he has again turned to 
attacking the secular state and its leaders: 

‘C’est le méme esprit de concurrence confrérique qui permet aujourd’hui aux néo-ceddos, 
leurs héritiers, de continuer avec beaucoup plus d’audace et de zéle la sale politique anti- 


islamique afin d’imposer leur laicité avec ses corollaires: la débauche et la corruption’ .26 


From time to time the close cooperation of the marabouts with the 
secular state is implicitly or explicitly referred to in a critical man- 
ner.27 However, such criticism does not form part of an overall at- 
tack on the existing system of the exchange of services between the 
state and the religious leaders. On the contrary, all Islamic reform 
groups express appreciation for the contributions of the marabouts to 
the development of Islam in Senegal. Personalities such as Ahmadu 
Bamba, al-Hajj Malik Sy or Ibrahim Niass are presented at their 
conferences and in their publications as fighters against colonialism 
and cultural alienation. Thus Ahmadu Bamba in particular is repre- 
sented as ‘champion de la résistance pacifique sénégalaise’28 or as 


24 See L’Etudiant Musulman viii, 1992. 

25 Etudes Tslamiques v, 1980. 

26 Ch. Touré, Le vrai et le faux. L’ Islam au Sénégal (Dakar 1990) 33. 

27 See e.g. the cartoon ‘Marabout et politique’ in Etudes Islamiques, xxxiii, 1987. 
28 Touré, L’Islam en Afrique 17. 
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‘vainqueur des croisés colonialistes’.29 Regarding al-Hajj Malik Sy 
as well as other marabouts, their endeavours in the field of Islamic 
education in Senegal are stressed, and the ‘soufisme socialisé’ of the 
Tiyani ‘alim Ceerno Muhammad Sayyid Ba and his agrarian com- 
munity in Madina Gounass (Casamance) is described in a positive 
way.30 In the statements concerning the historical achievements of 
the marabouts it is underlined again and again how important their 
work has been for the ‘préservation de la personnalité musulmane’ .3! 

Within the Tijaniyya as well as within the Muridiyya individual 
marabouts have always been prepared to criticize the development of 
the state when they felt their immediate interests were threatened by 
certain state policies. Thus marabouts of both Sufi-brotherhoods 
turned against the new ‘Code de la Famille’ in 1966 and 1971, and 
rejected it as un-Islamic. The Khalifa Général of the Muridiyya, 
“Abd al-Ahad Mbakke, dissociated himself increasingly from 
Senghor’s regime in the nineteen-seventies and openly criticized 
Senghor’s agricultural policy: ‘Les paysans sont fatigués... Je ne 
peux rien pour vous, sinon vous mettre au courant des doléances du 
monde rural...’32 Even Seydou Nourou Tall, one of Senghor’s most 
loyal supporters, opposed the enactment of the new familiy code in 
an open letter in 1971 and characterized the ‘Code de la famille’ as 
being incompatible with Islamic legal norms.3 

In this context one must bear in mind that there have always been 
certain marabouts in the historical development of Islam in Senegal 
who maintained their distance from princely courts and political 
power. These marabouts, the so-called Sérigne Fakk Tall, the ‘mara- 
bouts who go out into the bush to cut their own firewood’, dedicated 
their life to the teaching of Islam and often became leaders of local 
resistance movements opposing arbitrary actions of the feudal lords 
who were supported by the ‘Sérigne Lamb’, the ‘marabouts of the 
drum’.34 Both types of religious scholars continued to exist in the 
twentieth century, the Sérigne Fakk Tall for instance in the form of 
the agricultural community of Madina Gounas mentioned above. 


29 Etudes Islamiques iv, 1980. 

30 Etudes Islamiques vii, 1980. 

31 Touré, op. cit. 17. 

32 Le Soleil, 23.6.1980. 

33 Rawane Mbaye, L’Islam au Sénégal (Thése de 3éme cycle. Faculté de lettres. 
Université de Dakar, Dakar 1976) 565-9. 

34 A. Samb, Contribution du Sénégal a la littérature d’expression arabe (Dakar 1972) 
25. 
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This religious community, founded by Ceerno Muhammad Sayyid 
Ba in 1935, became famous for its deliberate isolation and has been 
regarded by some Muslims as an alternative model for the develop- 
ment of Senegal. The community started to disintegrate, however, 
when Ceerno Muhammad Sayyid Ba consented to cultivate cotton 
for the state-owned Société de Développement des Fibres Textiles 
(SODEFITEX), and thus accepted the community’s integration into 
the Senegalese monetary system in 1975. In the nineteen-eighties 
Madina Gounass was completely ‘invaded by bida‘’.35 A modern 
bakery was opened in 1983, many young girls started to refuse the 
hijab and chose to wear jeans, the faithful started to smoke cigarettes 
and in 1984 a post-office was established and electricity installed, 
thus definitely ending Madina Gounass’ splendid isolation.36 

In their endeavour to win over the marabouts to a common stance 
against the secular state, the new Islamic groups gave important ma- 
rabouts the opportunity to express themselves in print. Thus, besides 
a hommage to Sérigne Mbakke Médina, son of Muhammad Mustafa 
Mbakke, an article by ‘Abd al-°Aziz Sy Jr., in which he expresses 
his ideas on the ‘aggression intellectuelle contre I’Islam et les 
moyens de résistance’, is to be found in Etudes Islamiques xxvii 
(Sept. 1985). Public declarations by leaders of the Sufi-brotherhoods 
were repeatedly published on the occasions of the Maggal and the 
Gammu,37 in particular when these statements contained some cri- 
ticism of the state. L’Etudiant Musulman also published an appeal by 
the Khalifa Général of the Murids, Saliou Mbakke, on the occasion 
of the Maggal of 1992, complaining about growing public immo- 
rality and the decay of values.38 

In their efforts to fight against the secular state the Islamic organi- 
zations have tried everything possible to draw the influential mara- 
bouts into supporting them. Cheikh Touré wrote the following 
statement about the marabouts in an article originally published in 
1989 under the title “Perspectives de l’application de la charia en 
Afrique Occidentale Francophone’: 

‘La vérité est que les oulémas, cheikhs et chefs religieux, qui se sont de tout temps opposés 
a la laicité en appelant au respect des commandements de |’Islam, sont nombreux... Ces con- 


fréries — méme si elles ont un peu dévié aujourd’hui de leur enseignement originel sur 


35 M. Magassouba, L’/slam au Sénégal. Demain les Mollahs? (Paris 1985) 52. 
36 Ibid. 53. 

37 See Etudes Islamiques xii, 1982, or Etudes Islamiques 24, 1984. 

38 L’Etudiant Musulman viii, 1992. 
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lesquelles elles ont été fondéés, si certaines d’entres elles se sont impliquéés jadis dans la col- 
laboration avec le colonialisme et maintenant avec les états nationalistes laics — elles ont joué 
dans leur premiére époque des réles appreciables dans la résistance aussi bien arméé que 
pacifique. En particulier sur le plan de la conservation de la foi et de la personnalité des 


africains contre les tentatives de christianisation et d’assimilation’. 39 


The new strategy of the Islamic reform movement in Senegal in deal- 
ing with the Sufi-brotherhoods has stressed peace and harmony, and 
the desire to unite Muslims against the secular state. The result of 
this strategy is that no religious conflict between the new Islamic or- 
ganizations and the Sufi-brotherhoods presently exists in Senegal. 
Even on occasions when some students of the Association des 
Etudiants Musulmans of the University of Dakar, an organization 
connected with the Jamda‘at ‘ibad al-rahman, voiced radical cri- 
ticism of the Sufi-brotherhoods and attacked the marabouts, leading 
representatives of the Islamic organizations have usually rejected 
such utterances as being unrepresentative. The political primacy of 
the struggle against the secular state has led the Islamic reform 
movement away from a critical position towards the Sufi-brother- 
hoods. The change in strategy of the new Islamic organizations has 
also been motivated by the real economic interests of these groups. 
They know that permanent attacks on the marabouts, who continue 
to constitute an important support for the Diouf administration, 
would endanger the state subsidies to their schools and thus threaten 
their social activities. These developments show that holy men, re- 
formers and the state are not necessarily doomed to be enemies but 
that their relationships are influenced by a multitude of personal, 
economic, political and social factors. Religious bones of contention 
between different groups are brought forward or reactivated when 
the need arises, and they may as quickly be buried again once the 
need for them no longer exists. 

The Islamic reform movement in Senegal, for political reasons, has 
given up its fight against the marabouts for the time being. The new 
Islamic organizations, in particular the JIR, are winning growing 
support in the country’s urban centers, and have considerably in- 
creased their educational efforts. They have established numerous 
new Franco-Arab schools all over Senegal, especially in the big 
cities. Many students who graduated from universities in Arabic 
countries and who did not have the good fortune to find employment 


39 Touré, Le vrai et le faux 18. 
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in the service of the Senegalese state, have now found jobs in these 
schools. The educational initiatives of the Islamic reform movement 
have also been supported by the state, which rightly looked upon the 
new Franco-Arab schools as a means to reduce teacher unemploy- 
ment and by implication to ease social tensions. Furthermore, by 
supporting the modern Islamic educational system the Senegalese 
state can represent itself to the rich Arab donor countries as an ‘Is- 
lamic’ state. Finally, support for the Islamic reform movement has 
been seen as a way ‘de court-circuiter |’influence des marabouts’: 
The state can establish new channels of access and communication to 
the populace independent of the influence and the mediation of the 
marabouts.49 This constellation of factors along with party-political 
support has allowed the government of Abdou Diouf to integrate the 
new Islamic reform movement into the ‘jeu politique’ ,4! while limit- 
ing attacks on the secular state to verbally radical statements in the 
publications of the new Islamic organizations. 


40 M. Fall, Sénégal: l’Etat sous Abdou Diouf ou le temps des incertitudes (Paris 1986) 


69. 
41 Interview with Ousmane Paye, Councillor to the President, 13 April 1993. 
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SUFISM AND ITS OPPONENTS IN NIGERIA: 
THE DOCTRINAL AND INTELLECTUAL ASPECTS 


MUHAMMAD S. UMAR 


Sufism has played significant roles in the historical development of 
Islam in the areas of present-day Nigeria.! In the Sokoto jihad at the 
turn of the nineteenth century, ‘Uthman b. Fudi and his lieutenants 
based the legitimacy of their leadership on Sufi doctrines such as 
kashf, waldya, karadma, and baraka. They also employed the 
Qadiriyya to organize mass support and consolidate communal iden- 
tity. Early in the twentieth century, the Tijaniyya spread widely 
throughout Northern Nigeria at the expense of the Qadiriyya. By the 
nineteen-fifties, the Qadiriyya and Tijaniyya had become competing 
alternatives not only for Sufi devotion, but in the economic and poli- 
tical sphere as well. The nineteen-sixties witnessed the beginnings of 
opposition to certain aspects of Sufi practices. This opposition was 
popularized from the nineteen-seventies onward by a Wahhabi-orien- 
ted movement called Jamda‘at izdlat al-bid‘a wa-iqamat al-sunna. It 
developed opposition into a sustained critique against the doctrinal 
foundations of Sufism. 

The social, political and economic aspects of these developments 
have been studied by numerous scholars.2 But a significant aspect 
that has not received as much scholarly attention is the doctrinal dis- 
pute between the Sufis and their opponents. This chapter calls atten- 
tion to the large polemical literature produced by the Sufis and their 


1 See also the contribution by Ousmane Kane in the present volume, pp. 324 ff. 

2 Some of the many titles are: P.H.G. Scott, A Survey of Islam in Northern Nigeria in 
1952 (Kaduna 1953); Aliyu Abubakar, al-Thagdfa al-‘arabiyya fi Nigeria (Beirut 1972); John 
N. Paden, Religion and Political Culture in Kano (Berkeley 1973); Ibrahim Tahir, Scholars, 
Sufis, Saints and Capitalists in Kano (Ph.D. Diss., Cambridge University 1975); Y.A. Quadri, 
The Tijaniyya in Nigeria (Ph.D. Diss., University of Ibadan 1981); A.F. Ahmed, The Qadirivva 
and its Impact in Nigeria (Ph.D. Diss., University of Ibadan 1986); M.S. Umar Sufism and 
Anti-Sufism in Nigeria (M.A. Diss., Bayero University 1988); Awwal Anwar, Struggle for 
Influence and Identity: The Ulama in Kano, 1937-1987 (M.A. Diss., University of Maiduguri 
1989); O. Kane, ‘Izala: The Rise of Muslim Reformism in Northern Nigeria’, in M.E. Marty 
and R.S Appleby, (eds.), Accounting for Fundamentalisms (Chicago 1994), 490-512; and R. 
Loimeier, Islamic Reform and Political Change in Northern Nigeria (Evanston 1997). 
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opponents in Nigeria. 


The earliest extant treatise on Sufism by a Nigerian author dates 
back to the Sokoto jihad at the turn of the nineteenth century, though 
there were a number of well-known Sufis during the two centuries 
before the jihad.3 

The influence of Sufism on the leaders of the Sokoto jihad and the 
social and political roles of the Qadiriyya have been documented for 
some time now,* but the specific Sufi ideas and doctrines that were 
so influential during the Sokoto jihdd have scarcely been examined 
despite the numerous works on Sufism written by all the leading 
participants in the jihad. 

Among these works, one of the most interesting 1s Kitab al-tafriga 
bayn al-tasawwuf alladhi li’l-tahaqquq wa’lladhi li’l-takhalluq by 
“Uthman b. Fudi (1 168-1232/1754-1817). In this work, Ibn Fudi de- 
fined ethical Sufism as the position of ihsdn and likened it to the 
spirit of the body of Islam. He lists four components of ethical 
Sufism: preaching; acts of purification and improvement of one’s hal 
by cultivating praiseworthy attributes in the inner self and cleansing 
it of blameworthy attributes; improving one’s hal and relations with 
others; learning and divine gnosis. Every Muslim should cultivate 
ethical Sufism for individual edification. Ibn Fudi articulates this 
point thus: 

‘When Almighty God says He would not accept kufr from His servants, it becomes impe- 
rative for the principles of imdn to be realized fully. And when He says that if His servants 
show gratitude, He will accept that, it becomes imperative to realize what constitutes gratitude, 
and that is abiding by the rules of figh with which one knows the position of Islam, and without 
which no Islamic rites can be correct. Thus there can be no Sufism without figh... And that is 
why it is said he who knows Sufism but does not know figh becomes a zindiq, and he who 
knows figh but does not know Sufism becomes a fasig. But he who combines the two is the 
one who knows the haqiqa’.» 

Thus Ibn Fudi advances a Ghazalian model of hagiqa and sharia as 
two necessary complements of the totality of Islam. Ibn Fidi’s con- 


3 J.O. Hunwick, Arabic Literature in Africa II: The Writings of Central Sudanic Africa 
(Leiden 1996), Chapter one. See also H.T. Norris, Mystics of the Niger Desert: Sidi Mahmiid 
and the Hermits of Air (Oxford 1990). 

For example, see the bibliographical essay in John N. Paden, Ahmadu Bello: The 
Sardauna of Sokoto (London 1985) 729-60. 

5 ‘Uthmian b. Fiidi, Kitab al-tafriga bayn al-tasawwuf alladhi li’l-tahaqquq wa’ lladhi 
li’l-takhallug, MS No 121, Post-Graduate Research Center, Bayero University Library, Kano, 
fol. 1-2. 
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ception of this complementarity can be seen even more clearly in his 
magnum opus, [hya’ al-sunna, which even though cast in the 
standard format of figh-textbooks, has a section dedicated specifical- 
ly to Sufism.® Here again, he identifies Sufism as ihsan, which he in 
turn defines as every Muslim imitating what the Prophet Muhammad 
used to do. He then quotes the famous hadith in which the Prophet 
was reported to have said that i4sdn means worshipping God as if 
one could see Him. For even if you do not see Him, He sees you. For 
Ibn Fudi, ihsdn also entails fear of God which leads one to avoid acts 
that are forbidden or frowned upon in Islam, and to regard avoiding 
forbidden acts as more important than obeying commands, for it is a 
principle of shar‘ that to prevent mafdsid is better than to realize 
masalih.’ 

Ibn Fudi’s conception of ethical Sufism was by no means confined 
to intellectualism alone. His son, Muhammad Bello (d.1837), de- 
scribed the content of what his father used to teach students and 
preach to the public about Sufism as follows: 

‘He used to say know that the attributes of the heart are of two types: destructive (mmuhlikat) 
and redemptive (munjivat). The destructive attributes are arrogance, vanity, jealousy, 
stinginess, hypocrisy, love of prestige and wealth, boastfulness, ambitiousness, and viewing 
Muslims with suspicion. These ten destructive attributes are among the most blameworthy. It 
behoves every Muslim to avoid them, and to adopt the redemptive attributes, which are: re- 
pentance, sincerity, patience, asceticism, dependence on God, contentment with whatever He 
decides, hope, and fear of God’.8 

In his Kitab al-tafriqa Ibn Fudi did not say much about mystical 
Sufism. He only observed that mystical Sufism 1s reserved for con- 
templative gnostics and their disciples, and that the accomplished 
mystical Sufis disagreed on whether it should be open to non-spe- 
cialists. To understand Ibn Fudi’s conception of mystical Sufism, we 
should turn our attention to another treatise he called Wa-lamma 
balaghtu which describes the powerful influence of Sufi doctrines, 
and the role of the Qadiriyya in the conception and execution of the 
Sokoto jihad. 

In this work, ‘Uthman b. Fudi explains that he had first had a vi- 
sion (kashf) in 1790 at the age of thirty-six, and then a second one at 
the age of forty. During the first kashf, God had removed the veil 


6 ©Uthman b. Fidi, [hya’ al-sunna wa-ikhmdd al-bid‘a (Sokoto n.d.) 244 ff. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Muhammad Bello b. ‘Uthman b. Fiidi, Infaq al-maysiir fi tartkh bilad al-Takrir 
(Cairo 1964) 80-81. 
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from his sight and taken away deafness from his ears, thus enabling 
him to discover the Qadiriyya wird written on one of the ribs on his 
right side, and allowing every part of his body to know the secret de- 
posited in it. Ibn Fudi further stated: 

‘I came to see the distant as if it were near, hear the far-away as if it were near, smell the 
aroma of he who worships God to be sweeter than anything I had ever smelled, and sin to be a 
greater stench than any other. I came to know halal and haram by the reaction of my taste. I 
(can) take with my hand what is far-away while I remain sitting in one place. I traverse 
distance(s) which a strong horse cannot cover in years’? 

In the second kashf at the age of forty, Ibn Fudi was taken up to the 
Divine Presence of Almighty God where he met the Prophet 
Muhammad, his Companions, and other prophets and saints. After 
he was welcomed and seated in their midst, the ghawth of the do- 
mains of men and spirits, “Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, appeared in a 
green robe decorated with kalimat al-shahada, and a turban 
embroidered with chapter 112 of the Koran. The Prophet took the 
green robe and the turban, embraced them for about an hour, and 
then passed them on to be circulated among Abu Bakr al-Siddigq, 
“Umar b. al-Khattab, ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, and the 
Prophet Yisuf, who finally returned the robe and the turban to “Abd 
al-Qadir al-Jilani. Then all of them joined to dress al-Jilani in his 
turban, and told al-Jilani to do the same to Ibn Fudi, and to give the 
latter a name that would be unique to him. Al-Jilani acted 
accordingly, and named Ibn Fidi Jmam al-awliya’. After this 
consecration: 

‘He (al-Jilani) enjoined on me (Ibn Fiidi) to command what is good and to forbid what is re- 
prehensible. He decorated me with the Sword of Truth, and ordered me to unsheathe it against 
the enemies of God. Then all together they bade me to do what he had commanded me; they 
gave me the authority to spread the wird written on my rib and promised that whoever prac- 
tices the litany will be saved by God’ 10 

In addition to these references to al-Jilani, Ibn Fuidi wrote several 
works dealing specifically with the life, karama and baraka of al- 
Jilani, as well as the enormous spiritual benefits of the Qadiriyya. 
Two of the most important benefits are: the guaranteed salvation of 
the reciters of the Qadiriyya wird, no matter how many sins they 
may have committed, and the superiority of their wird over that of all 


9 “Uthman b. Fidi, Wa-lamma balaghtu sitta wa-thalathin sana, MS No. 14, Post- 
Graduate Research Center, Bayero University Library, Kano, f. 1. 
10 Ibid. 
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other Sufi orders. !! 

It should be pointed out that Ibn Fidi was not the only Sufi, nor 
the only one writing about Sufism, during the Sokoto jihad. His 
brother “Abd Allah and his son Muhammad Bello were known to be 
awliya’; a close associate, Muhammad Koiranga, regularly expe- 
rienced kashf and acted as a link between Ibn Fidi and al-Jilani.!2 
There were also a number of women noted for their Sufism,!3 of 
whom only Ibn Fidi’s daughter, Nana Asma‘, has yet been stu- 
died. 14 

Although a number of Qadiris were known in Hausaland before 
the jihad of Ibn Fudi,!>5 his strong identification with al-Jilani has led 
one authority to describe Ibn Fiidi as ‘undisputably the most pro- 
minent Qadiri known in the history of the area’,!© who rose from 
being an ordinary murid to become a qutb.!7 Equally important was 
the construction of a communal identity for Ibn Fuidi’s followers as 
Qadirawan Shehu-Hausa for the Qadiri community of Ibn Fiidi. Pa- 
den thinks that this Qadiri identity originated from the convention 
adopted by Ibn Fidi of addressing many of his treatises to ‘Com- 
panions of “Abd al-Qadir’.!8 This Qadiri communal identity has been 
subsequently sustained by the belief that Ibn Fudi said it is not per- 
missible for any of his followers to leave the Qadiriyya for any other 
order. It was in view of this belief that some have dismissed the 
claim that Muhammad Bello, son and successor of Ibn Fudi, con- 
verted to the Tijaniyya when it was first introduced into the Sokoto 
Caliphate during his reign.!9 


11 Ofall the Sufi ideas and doctrines, waldya, karama and baraka were more widespread 
and historically influential primarily because together they provided legitimacy for the leaders 
of the Sokoto jihad. It has been argued that the deployment of these doctrines intended to 
induce a belief in God’s approval of the leadership of the Sokoto jihad, which would make 
victory in battle possible with a minimum of fighting or none at all. Cf. F.H. El-Masri et al., 
‘Sifofin Shehu: An Autobiography and Character Study of Uthman b. Fudi in Verse’, Research 
Bulletin, Center for Arabic Documentation (University of Ibadan) 11, No | (1966) 1-36. 

12 Murray Last, The Sokoto Caliphate (London 1967) 20. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Jean Boyd, The Caliph’s Sister, Nana Asma’u, 1793-1865: Teacher, Poet and Islamic 
Leader (London 1989). 

15 Ahmad, Qadirivva 160 ff. Cf. A.A. Batran, ‘The Kunta, Sidi al-Mukhtar al-Kunti, and 
the Office of Shaykh al-Tarigah al-Qdadirivyah, in R. Willis ed., West African Islamic History 
(London 1979) 113-46. 

16 Ahmad, Qadiriyya 173. 

17 Abubakar, al-Thaqafa al-‘arabiyya 200. 

18 Paden, Religion 68. 

19 Mahmud Minna, ‘Bello and the Tijaniyya: Some light about the conversion 
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The Tijaniyya was first brought to Nigeria by al-Hajj ‘Umar Tall 
(1794-1864) who stopped over in Sokoto on his way to Mecca. On 
his return he stayed briefly in Borno and made a few converts to the 
Tianiyya. He then moved to Sokoto and was well received by Sultan 
Muhammad Bello, who gave his daughter in marriage to al-Hajj 
“Umar. Because of the strong influence of the Qadiriyya in Sokoto, 
“Umar Tall did not win many converts to the Tijaniyya, and in fact 
had to leave Sokoto after the death of Muhammad Bello in 1837.20 

However, ‘Umar Tall did make one important convert in the per- 
son of Moddibo Muhammad Raji. As the wazir to “Abdallah b. Fidi 
and the chief administrative officer of the southern half of the Sokoto 
Caliphate, Modibbo Raji had to keep secret his conversion from the 
Qadiriyya, the official Sufi order in the Caliphate. Nonetheless, the 
conversion of Raji was crucial for the historical development of the 
Tijaniyya. When he could no longer conceal the fact that he did not 
belong to the official Qadiriyya, Raji left Gwandu, the southern capi- 
tal, and took with him his family, servants, students and followers, 
who upon arrival in Adamawa in 1855 formed the nucleus of a 
community whose members ‘were distinct by virtue of their 
Tijaniyya inclination, while the bulk of the other Muslims were 
(followers of the) Qadiriyya’.2! 

Following Raji’s death in 1862, his two sons, Usmanu and Mur- 
tala, carried on the legacy of their father which made Adamawa the 
major center of the Tijaniyya during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. It was only after the fall of Segu in 1890 that Tijani 
refugees arrived in Sokoto and laid the foundations of what were la- 
ter to become Tiyani strongholds in the major cities of the Sokoto 
Caliphate, especially Kano and Zaria. Paden has documented the 
details and the mechanics of the development of the Tijaniyya in Ni- 
geria during the first half of the twentieth century.22 I will therefore 
confine my analysis to outlining the historical development of Tijani 
doctrines in Nigeria up to the emergence of anti-Sufism in the nine- 
teen-fourties. 

It is not clear to what extent the doctrines “Umar Tall expounds in 
his Rimadh were known in Nigeria during the nineteenth century, for 


controversy’, Kano Studies, NS, 11 (3) (1982-1985) 1-18. 

20 Jamil Abun-Nasr, The Tijaniyva: A Sufi Order in the Modern World (London 1965) 
107-9. 

21 Sa’ad Abubakar, ‘The Foundation of an Islamic Scholastic Community in Yola’, 
Kano Studies, NS, 1 (3) (1978) 31. 

22 Paden, Religion, passim. 
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the work was completed in 1845, about a decade after he had left 
Sokoto. But even if his ideas were only in rudimentary form while he 
was still in Sokoto, ‘Umar Tall was acquainted with the major Tijani 
classic, Jawahir al-ma‘ani by ‘Ali Harazim Barrada. In fact, even 
before his first visit to Sokoto, he had already studied the doctrines 
of the Tijaniyya, and his instruction is said to have been completed 
in Mecca by Sidi Muhammad al-Ghali, a close companion and de- 
puty of the founder of the Tijaniyya.23 Thus it can be assumed that 
since “Umar Tall was well-acquainted with Tijani doctrines, he may 
have introduced them into the Sokoto caliphate from at least the 
eighteen-thirties. However, at present we have no evidence of how 
these Tijani doctrines may have been received until towards the end 
of the nineteenth century when a controversy arose regarding the su- 
periority of the Qadiriyya and the Tijaniyya as reflected in the Rad‘ 
al-jahala by ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah. ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah, who was emir 
of Kano from 1894 to 1903 when he was deposed by the British 
upon their conquest of Kano, stated that his intent in composing the 
work was to ‘counsel and alert the Jama‘a ‘Uthmdniyya and other 
fellow believers, and to guide those who claim that anyone of the 
awliyad’ allah could be better (afdal) than the Greatest Axis (al-qutb 
al-a‘zam)’ .24 The Greatest Axis according to Emir ‘Ali was of 
course ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, for he quoted Sidi al-Mukhtar al- 
Kunti in arguing that the Qadiriyya wird can replace all the other 
wirds but it cannot be replaced by any other.25 Moreover, he em- 
phasized that “Uthman b. Fadi and all his disciples and followers had 
remained Qadiris, as is clearly reflected in their writings and in all 
the traditions transmitted about them. He also dismissed out of hand 
Sultan Muhammad Bello’s alleged conversion from the Qadiriyya to 
the Tijaniyya.26 

As the Tijaniyya gained more adherents during the first decades of 
the twentieth century, the Tijani ulama reasserted the superiority of 
their tariga over all others, and when Ibrahim Niass won the al- 
legiance of some of the Kano Tijanis, the controversy became more 
complicated: an intellectual duel took place between the Niassene 
Tijaniyya and other Tijanis over rituals and Niassene doctrines. The 


23° Abun-Nasr, The Tijanivya 107-108. 

24 “Ali b. ‘Abdallah (Aliyu Babba), Rad‘ al-jahala al-talaba ‘an al-hawd fi ahwal al- 
sada al-khayara wa-‘an al-dukhil fi turugatihim wa-hubb al-jah wa’l-‘uluww, Ms. John 
Hunwick, No. 273/MSX, Northwestern University Library, n.d., f. 1. 

25 Ibid. f. 6. 

26 Ibid. ff. 10-11. 
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outcome was the production of a substantial polemical literature 
among the Tijanis on the one hand and between Tianis and Qadiris 
on the other, which dominated the intellectual landscape in Kano for 
the better part of the nineteen-twenties to the nineteen-sixties. Nige- 
rian Tijanis drew heavily on Tijani classics introduced into Kano by 
al-Husayn Muhammad b. ‘Uthman al-°Alami in 1923,27 who also 
taught his own Durra kharida, a commentary on al-Ydqita al-farida, 
a work by his teacher Muhammad Fatha al-Nazifi. 

The Tijani literature produced by Nigerians to begin with arose out 
of a need to simplify the doctrines set forth in the Tijani classics. The 
repeated assurances in these classics that the Tijaniyya had super- 
seded all other Sufi orders came up against the same claim Ibn Fidi 
had made earlier regarding the Qadiriyya. I have already alluded 
above to the belief that Ibn Fidi had said it was not permissible for 
any of his followers to leave the Qadiriyya for any other order, and 
that this belief provided the ideological basis of the Sokoto com- 
munal identity of Qadirawan Shehu. It was out of the dispute be- 
tween the Qadiriyya and Tijaniyya over their respective superiority 
that Sufi polemical literature was produced by Nigerian authors. Let 
us now briefly sketch some aspects of the Tijani doctrines found in 
the two major Tijani classics, Jawahir al-ma‘ani wa-buligh al- 
amani fi fayd sayyid Abi’l-“Abbas al-Tijani and Rimah hizb al-Rahim 
‘ala nuhiar hizb al-rajim. 1 will confine my attention to the doctrines 
that became the bone of contention, first between Tijanis and 
Qadiris, and then later between Tijanis and the anti-Sufis. 

The authorship of the Jawahir al-ma‘ani has long been part of the 
dispute between the Tianis and their opponents.28 The Tijaniyya 
position is that this work was dictated to “Ali Harazim by Ahmad al- 
Tiyani (d. 1815) after the Prophet Muhammad inspired the latter to 
do so.22 Opponents have made accusations of plagiarism, to which 
there have been a number of responses by the followers of Ahmad 
al-Tijani.39 

Of all the doctrines propounded in Jawahir al-ma‘Gni, perhaps the 
most contentious in the polemic between the Tijanis and their op- 


27 Paden, Religion 86-89. 
28 = Abun-Nasr, The Tijaniyya 24-25; cf. the article by Bernd Radtke in this volume, p. 


29 Hence the citation of the work is: ‘Ali Harazim b. al-°Arabi Barrada al-Maghribi al- 
Fasi, Kitab Jawahir al-ma‘ani wa-buliigh al-amani fi favd Sayyid Abi’l-‘Abbas al-Tijani 
(Cairo 1908). Rimah hizb al-Rahim by ‘Umar b. Sa‘id al-Fiti is published in the margin. 

30 Abun-Nasr, The Tijanivva 23-26. 
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ponents concerns what Ahmad al-Tijani claimed to be the source and 
the basis for the absolute superiority of his order’s wird over all 
others. Ahmad al-Tijani stated emphatically that he had seen the Pro- 
phet Muhammad in ‘a waking state (yagzatan), and not in a 
dream’ .3! He said he had been assured that he was among those who 
are saved; his request for special and exclusive privileges to his fol- 
lowers had been granted and guaranteed by the Prophet, and on the 
basis of this he addressed the following letter of warranty to all his 
followers: 

“May the peace and blessing of God be upon you all. From the letter of the servant, the one 
needy in God, Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Tijani, to you all. After this, we beseech Almighty 
God to protect you with His care, to direct to you the flow (yuftd) of the oceans of His bounty 
and protection, to defend you from the sorrow of this world and the hereafter, and to save you 
from the poverty of the world and the torment of the hereafter. Be informed that the bounty of 
God has no limit, and bounty is indeed through the hand of God; He gives it to whomever He 
wishes. I declare to you that our status before God in the hereafter can never be approached by 
anyone among the saints, be he great or small. None among the saints from the time of the 
Companions to the end of the world can attain our status or draw near to it, for it lies beyond 
what all minds can attain, and because access to it is difficult even for great heroes. I did not 
declare this to you until I had heard it for certain from the Prophet, may the peace and blessing 
of God be upon him. And no one among men except for me alone can admit his entire follow- 
ing into Paradise without judgment (hisab) or punishment (‘igab), even if they have sinned and 
no matter what the extent of their disobedience. Beyond all this, the Prophet, may the peace 
and blessing of God be upon him, mentioned and guaranteed to me a certain thing concerning 
my followers which is not permitted for me to divulge; it cannot be seen or be known until in 
the hereafter. Yet despite all this, we do not jest about the sanctity of our masters, the saints, 
nor do we hold their glorification lightly. Therefore glorify the sanctity of the saints, both the 
living and the dead, for he who glorifies their sanctity will have his own sanctity glorified by 
God. Whoever despises them, God will humiliate him and be angry with him. Do not take the 
sanctity of the saints lightly. Wa’l-salam!’32 

Thus Ahmad al-T1jani set forth the basis of his sainthood as the 
qutb al-aqtab and khatm al-walaya al-muhammadiyya.33 An im- 
portant aspect of the sainthood of Ahmad al-Tiani 1s fayd, fayda or 
fayadan: superabundance of special divine favor which flows in an 
exclusive, direct, and private channel to the person of Ahmad al- 
Tijani. One such fayda is the Salat al-fatih, one recitation of which, 
he was assured by the Prophet, equals the spiritual reward of six 


31 Jawahir al-ma‘ani i, 91, and passim. 
32 Ibid. ii, 151-52. 
33 Abun-Nasr, The Tijanivya 27-34. 
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thousand recitations of the entire Koran.34 In fact, the reward for one 
recitation of Salat al-fatih is more than the reward of all the devotion 
that has occurred in the universe.35 

Closely linked to fayda is the doctrine of the hadra ilahiyya which 
is central to the works of “Umar Tall and Ibrahim Niass, the two 
most influential figures in the development of the Tijaniyya in Nige- 
ria. For both figures, these two doctrines have cosmic significance. 

In his Rimah hizb al-Rahim,36 ‘Umar Tall believes that Ahmad al- 
Tijani’s status as Khatm al-awliya’ confers on him a unique position 
in the spheres of cosmic existence, as represented in seven spiraling 
circles. The first circle is the outermost circle of the hagiga 
ahmadiyya, the content of which no one knows except God, and the 
attainment of which has been restricted to the Prophet Muhammad 
alone. The second is the circle of the hagiga muhammdiyya, from 
which the fayda flows to the rest of creation. The third is the circle of 
khatm al-waldya, which receives the fayda from the second circle, 
and although this circle is essentially for prophets other than 
Muhammad, Ahmad al-Tijani 1s located 1n this circle and receives a 
private fayda directly from the Prophet Muhammad which is not 
available to the prophets in the circle. The fourth circle is that of the 
awliya’ other than Ahmad al-Tiani, and though this circle is for the 
awliya’, the followers of al-Tijani share in it and receive an immense 
private fayda from him directly, by comparison to which the fayda of 
non-Tijanis is like a drop of water in the ocean. The fifth circle is for 
the ordinary Tijanis, while the sixth circle is for the followers of 
other awliya’. The final and innermost circle is left unspecified 
without any indication of its occupants.37 

“Umar Tall emphasized the necessity for aTijani to give total 
loyalty to one shaykh alone, for no amount of devotion could lead 
one to the hadra ilahiyya without the permission of a shaykh. He 
also reiterated the doctrine of seeing the Prophet Muhammad in a 
waking state rather than in a dream, stating that the Prophet is 
present in body and soul at any session of dhikr, and if God wills a 


34 An important subtext here is the doctrinal status of the Koran as the only Islamic 
scripture whose recitation is counted as an act of devotion (al-muta‘abbad bi-tilawatihi). Thus 
the elevation of the rewards for reciting Salat al-fatih over and above that of reciting the Koran 
also has the implication of making Salat al-fatih superior to all other Islamic sacred texts. On 
Salat al-fatih, see also the contribution by Ousmane Kane in the present volume. 

35 Jawahir al-ma‘ani i, 91 ff. 

36 As published in the margins of Jawahir al-ma‘ani; see note 29. 

37 Ibid. ii, 16-23. 
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servant to see the Prophet, He removes the veils from the servant’s 
vision. It is in the belief that the Prophet will visit their dhikr ses- 
sions that the Tijanis spread out a white piece of cloth for the Pro- 
phet to sit on in the center of the dhikr circle. 

As for Ibrahim Niass, his contributions to Tijani doctrines are to be 
found in his Kashif al-ilbads ‘an faydat al-khatm Abi’l-‘Abbdas, and 
al-Sirr al-akbar. Following a vision in 1930, Ibrahim Niass claimed 
to be the ghawth al-zaman, the highest status in the Sufi hierarchy of 
sainthood implying divine election as the Saviour of the Age.38 He 
also claimed to have received both the fayda3? and the ‘Greatest Se- 
cret’ of Ahmad al-Tijani, by virtue of which he received hidden 
knowledge without any effort or affiliation. Ibrahim Niass em- 
phasized that it has been continuously transmitted from Ahmad al- 
Tijani that, in addition to guaranteed admission into Paradise, fayda 
would appear among the Tijanis bringing tremendous material 
prosperity at a time when people have been hit by the hardest condi- 
tions. It should be remembered that part of the special privileges 
Ahmad al-Tijani claimed to have received for his followers during 
his live encounter with the Prophet was a ‘thing’ which Ahmad al- 
Tijani said he was not permitted to divulge. This indescribable 
‘thing’ came to be designated among the Tianis as the Greatest Se- 
cret (al-sirr al-akbar). However, it is transmitted among the Tianis 
by a particular divinely elected follower of al-Tijani, who by virtue 
of his election becomes the khalifa of the shaykh, and possessor of 
the Greatest Secret. It has sometimes been suggested that the khalifa 
is not the successor to Ahmad al-Tijani, but a deputy of God favored 
with private access to special, exclusive divine favor in the form of 
fayda. 

To gain access to fayda and the ‘Greatest Secret’, the followers of 
Ibrahim Niass must undergo tarbiya, after which they take a vow of 
secrecy. According to the description Hiskett obtained from a Tijani 
who had renounced his affiliation, tarbiya consists of a muqaddam 
leading the murid through five stages of question and answer which 
are designated hadras. In the final hadra the belief is expounded that 
Ibrahim Niass is the present manifestation of kKawn dukka (Hausa 


38M. Hiskett, ‘The Community of Grace and its Opponents. The Rejectors: A Debate 
about Theology and Mysticism in Muslim West Africa with a Special Reference to its Hausa 
Expression’, Africa Language Studies xvii/3 (1980) 102. Cf. the hagiography by the grandson 
of Niass, Hassan Cisse, Shaykh Ibrahim Niasse: Revivalist of the Sunna (New York 1984). 

39 [brahim b. ‘Abdallah b. Muhammad al-Tijani, Kashif al-ilbas ‘an faydat al-khatm Abi 
al-‘Abbdas (Cairo 1971) 56-61. 
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derived from Arabic: “The Whole of Being’).4° When Hiskett sought 
confirmation from his “Tijani friends’, they insisted that Ibrahim 
Niass is not the present manifestation of kawn dukka, ‘but that the 
Prophet Muhammad, Ahmad al-Tijani and shaykh Ibrahim are all 
one, in that each is part of kawn dukka.4! 

As for the doctrine of the hadra al-ilahiyya, Ibrahim Niass’ re- 
worked version has been explained as follows: 

‘There are five hadarat (pl. of hadra) in the mystic cosmos, the lowest of which is nasitt, 
the stage of material existence; then malakit, the stage of divine light, which extends from the 
first to the seventh heaven of the cosmological architecture. It is also the world of incorporeal 
things and of the planets. Then comes the stage of jabariit. This extends from the seventh 
heaven to the Throne of God. It is the stage of divine secrets and the world of the angels. After 
it is the stage of /Ghiit, in which the names of God and His divine attributes become manifest. 
Finally, there is the summit, hahiit, the stage of the divine essence’ .42 

Although shaykh Niass’ followers, known variously as Jama ‘at al- 
fayda and Tijaniyya-Niassiyya, have grown to several million 
throughout West Africa,43 they have been facing continuous oppo- 
sition not only from the many Wahhabi-inspired movements all over 
West Africa, but also from fellow Tijanis. When Ibrahim Niass 
turned up in Kano circa 1945, following his earlier contact in Mecca 
with the Emir of Kano, Alhaji Abdullahi Bayero, he was by no 
means universally accepted. In fact, he came at a time when a fierce 
controversy about funeral rites had split the ulama of Kano into two 
factions. One faction, known as Madabawa, was famous all over 
Northern Nigeria for its Islamic legal scholars. It was led by the 
Sarkin Malamai, the head of the ulama guild who was officially ap- 
pointed by the Emir of Kano, and represented the establishment 
ulama from whose ranks the Islamic legal adviser to the Emir used to 
be appointed. The second faction was a break-away group from the 
Madabawa, and was known as Salgawa, after Mallam Muhammadu 
Salga (1871-1938). The latter promoted a new orientation of Islamic 
scholarship in Kano characterized among other things by legal stu- 
dies which extended beyond the Mukhtasar of al-Khalil b. Ishaq (d. 
1374), regarded by the Madabawa as the highest canon.44 


40 Hiskett, The Community 120-21. 


41 {bid. 121. 
42 Ibid. 118-9. 
43 Ibid. 


44 JW. Chamberlin, The Development of Islamic Education in Kano City, Nigeria, with 
Emphasis on Legal Education in the late 19th and 20th Centuries (Ph.D. Diss., Columbia 
University 1975) 93-175. Cf. M. Nalado, Kano State Jiva da Yau (Zaria 1969) 26-34. 
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Initially the Madabawa were not impressed by shaykh Niass’ 
claims even though they were Tijanis, and they eventually rejected 
him when the Salgawa accepted him en masse. Before long, the 
earlier dispute over funeral rites between the Madabawa and Sal- 
gawa came to include the doctrines of shaykh Niass, and this brought 
about the emergence of the first polemical literature by Nigerian 
Tijanis and their opponents.45 This literature features prominently in 
the intellectual production of Nigerian Tijanis, and was directed 
against the Qadiriyya up to the nineteen-sixties. 

The first two decades of the twentieth century saw the introduction 
into Nigeria of branches of the Qadiriyya which were not connected 
with the legacy of ‘Uthman b. Fiidi. According to Paden, involve- 
ment with the Qadiriyya during the nineteenth century had not been 
widespread, and ‘very little Qadiriyya literature was written in Kano 
during that period’.46 Paden also argues that with the weakening of 
Sokoto political authority over Kano as a result of British colonial 
influence, Kano ulama became affiliated with new branches of the 
Qadiriyya from North Africa. A Moroccan, Shaykh Bashir, intro- 
duced the use of the bandir to accompany collective recitation of the 
Qadiriyya wird, while Sa‘d b. Ahmad (c. 1860-1933) popularized a 
Qadiriyya silsila which did not go back to ‘Uthman b. Fudi. When 
Nasir Kabara became connected with this silsila, a new era for the 
Qadiriyya began in Nigeria. Until his death in 1996, Nasir remained 
the single most influential Qadiri shaykh in Nigeria and the whole of 
West Africa since the nineteen-thirties,4” and the leading antagonist 
against the Tijaniyya up to the emergence of anti-Sufism in the nine- 
teen-sixties. Nevertheless, he adopted many of the Tijani campaign 
strategies for the massive popularization of the Qadiriyya including 
congregational observance of its wird, initiation tours, and establish- 
ing contacts with Qadiri centers in Baghdad, Beirut, Damascus, and 
Amman.48 

A specimen of Nasir Kabara’s polemic against the 41janiyya is his 
al-Nafakhat al-nasiriyya in which he gives considerable details 
about various aspects of the Qadiriyya. He also argues that despite 
their numerous branches, all Sufi orders aimed at one and the same 
thing even though they differ in approach. However, the Qadiriyya 


45 Fora survey of writings by Tijani authors, see Hunwick, op. cit., 260-316. 
46 Paden, Religion 68. 

47 Paden, Religion 157-52. 

43 Ibid. 
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takes Sufi initiates nearer to God in the shortest possible time, and is 
therefore superior to all the others. The walaya of “Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jilani was proclaimed as the source of al-fuyudat al-rabbdaniyya for 
all the other awliya’ from his day to the end of the world.49 Al-Jilani 
was reported to have said that God had given him and his followers 
half the world, and felicity in the hereafter.5° 

Among the countless karamat of al-Jilani are his ability to inter- 
vene in human affairs even after his death. He never sinned, and it is 
not permissible to renounce affiliation to the Qadiriyya. The latter 
would entail disrespect for the waldya of al-Jilani, which amounts to 
disrespect for the Prophet, which in turn is haram according to the 
Koran and hadith, and according to ijma‘>! 

Other polemical works of Nasir Kabara52 include a number of 
treatises defending the use of bandir to supply music in the dhikr 
sessions of the Qadiriyya, which had been attacked. In his Qam‘ al- 
fasad fi tafdil al-sadl ‘ala’l-qabd fit hadhihi al-bilad, Nasir Kabara 
argues against crossing the arms over the chest while standing in 
salat (al-qabd). This practice was popularized in Kano by Ibrahim 
Niass, and was regarded as the characteristic ritual feature of his fol- 
lowers. Tijani responses were many, including a tract by Ibrahim 
Niass himself, entitled Raf al-malam ‘an man rafa‘a wa-qabada 
iqtida’an bi-sayyid al-anam. Almost all the leading Tijanis wrote 
rejoinders to Qam‘ al-fasad. Not only because it attacked the 
distinguishing ritual feature of the followers of Niass, but also, and 
perhaps more importantly, because the issue touched on the ritual 
validity of the five daily salat, the second of the five pillars of Islam, 
and the most important Islamic ritual. 

While the gabd-sadl controversy was fiercely raging between the 
Tiyanis and Qadiris, one of the major opponents of Sufism, Abubakar 
Gumi became the Grand Kadi of Northern Nigeria in 1962. Con- 
sequently, his anti-Sufi views became decidedly more threatening to 
both the Tijanis and Qadiris. In the face of Gumi’s challenge to the 
doctrinal basis of Sufism, it was imperative for Tijanis and Qadiris to 
reconcile their differences. 


49 Muhammad al-Nasir al-Kabari, al-Nafakhat al-nasiriyva fi al-tariga al-Qadirivva 
(Zaria 1957) 15. 

50 Ibid. 13. 

51 Ibid. 20-21. 

32 -For more on the intellectual productions of Nasiru Kabara, see: R. Loimeier, ‘The 
writings of Nasiru Kabara’, Sudanic Africa: A Journal of Historical Sources ii (1991) 165-74. 
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I have argued elsewhere that despite noted criticism of veneration of 
Sufi shaykhs and visitation of their tombs, there is no evidence to 
support the widespread supposition of Wahhabi influence on the 
leaders of the Sokoto jihad.53 Hugh Clapperton reported that at Ka- 
tagum on the borders of Borno and the Sokoto caliphate he met ‘a 
Felatah, who had been to Baghdad, Constantinople, Jerusalem and... 
told me he had seen the Wahabees at Mecca’; yet Clapperton said the 
Felatah “belonged to the order of the Dervishes’.>4 This ‘Felatah’ 
was neither the first nor the last to have travelled to Mecca and re- 
turned to Hausaland in the nineteenth as well as the first half of the 
twentieth century. Yet, none of them is on record as having brought 
back Wahhabi forms of anti-Sufism. Similarly, a study of Islamic 
movements in Nigeria by British colonial authorities conducted in 
1952 mentions that there was no Wahhabt influence in Nigeria at the 
time.>5 


One of the first Nigerian authors to write against the doctrinal 
foundations of Sufism was Abubakar Mahmud Gumi, who had been 
a Qadiri but renounced his affiliation around 1950. Earlier in the 
nineteen-fourties, Sa’ad Zungur (1915-1958) had been preaching re- 
form in Northern Nigeria. In his Hausa poem, Wazar Bidi’a, he con- 
demned many practices he regarded as bid‘a including taking an 
oath in the name of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, Ahmad al-T1jani or 
“Uthman b. Fiidi.56 Though the Waiar Bidi’a is by no means a cri- 
tique against Sufism, it has been described as representing a break 
with the earlier tradition of Islamic poetry in Nigeria, because it is 
the first among modern Hausa poems to call for ‘the kind of Islam 
practised at the. time of the Prophet, which was simple, clear, and 
free from superstitions and other accretions’.5’ This critique against 
bid‘a in the sense of ‘superstition and accretions’ began in the nine- 
teen-fourties. By the nineteen-seventies, the range of bid‘a was ex- 


53 Umar, Sufism and Anti-Sufism 163 ff. 

54 Hugh Clapperton, Journal of an Excursion from Kouka in Bornou, through the 
Soudan, to Saccatoo, the Capital of Bello, Sultan of the Felatahs, published as part of F.R.S. 
Denham’s Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in the Years 1822, 1823, and 1824 (London 
1985, reprint of the 1826 edition) 1, 231. 

55 National Archives, Kaduna, Zaria Province: C 68, Report by M. Mangin, Head of the 
Department of Muslim Affairs, on his visit to Nigeria in March 1952, 2. 

56 Dandatti Abdulkadir, The Poetrv, Life and Opinions of Sa’ad Zungur (Zaria 1974) 26- 
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panded to include Sufism. 

This development was initiated by Abubakar Gumi, whose oppo- 
sition to Sufism can be traced to the early nineteen-fourties when he 
arrived in Kano to study at the Kano Law School. This institution, 
where all the leading anti-Sufis studied at one time or another, has 
played a very prominent role in the evolution and development of 
anti-Sufism in Nigeria, since it was established by the British co- 
lonial authorities in 1934. Originally, its mission had been to train 
qadis. In 1947 it was reorganized to train teachers as well, and hav- 
ing been renamed School for Arabic Studies (SAS), it became the 
training ground for a new generation of ulama in Northern Nigeria. 
The School was notably different from the established pedagogical 
traditions of Islamic teaching and learning in the Central Sudan. As 
the first Nizamiyya, it introduced a broad spectrum of Islamic 
scholarship: it offered courses on virtually all branches of Islamic 
learning, and on Arabic language and literature. The School was also 
characterized by relatively non-authoritarian teacher-student rela- 
tions. Graduates of the SAS had the opportunity not only to join the 
modern bureaucracy introduced by the British, but likewise to pursue 
advanced studies to the doctorate level in British and other univer- 
sities. Later, many other Islamic schools modeled after the SAS con- 
tributed to the emergence of a class of modern and somewhat wes- 
ternized Muslim elite recognizably different in their Weltanschauung 
from the ulama trained in the older traditions of Islamic learning.58 
In particular, wholesale opposition to Sufism rather than mere cri- 
ticisms of perceived Sufi ‘excesses’ has emerged almost exclusively 
from the new Muslim elites trained at the SAS, a point not lost on 
the traditional ulama as will be described below. Meanwhile, let me 
illustrate the evolution of anti-Sufism through the career of 
Abubakar Gumi, a prototype of the new Muslim elites educated at 
the SAS. 

Abubakar Gumi was a graduate of the SAS and later received ad- 
vanced teachers’ training at Bukhat al-Rida in the Sudan. While still 
a student at the Law School, Gumi offered private lessons to a small 
number of disciples, some of whom wanted to explore Tijani classics 
such as Jawahir al-ma‘ani and al-Ydgita al-farida. As he became 
acquainted with Tijani doctrines, Gumi is said to have become con- 
vinced that the Tijaniyya stood outside the fold of Islam, and thus he 


58 §.A.S. Galadanci, Harakat al-lugha al-‘arabiyya wa-adabiha fi Nigeria (Cairo 1982) 
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began his crusade against Sufism which was to last until his death in 
1992.59 

Gumi’s opposition to Sufism was reinforced when he began to re- 
present the Premier of Northern Nigeria and the Sardauna of Sokoto, 
Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello, in the Muslim World League in Saudi 
Arabia, from the late nineteen-fifties. His doctrinal orientation be- 
came pronouncedly Wahhabi over time. This development, in a cer- 
tain sense, reached its culmination when he received the King Faisal 
Award for Services to Islam.60 

The principal vehicles for the popularization of Gumi’s anti- 
Sufism were the media: the Hausa newspaper Gaskiya ta fi Kwabo, 
Radio Nigeria in Kaduna, and the Kaduna Television Station. Else- 
where, I have documented the complex issues involved in Gumi’s 
popularization of anti-Sufism through these media. Nigerian Sufis 
had to resort to the same media in order to counteract the unpre- 
cedented and negative consequences of Gumi’s preaching against 
Sufism.®! Closely related is the use of audio cassettes, portable tape- 
recorders, and video cassettes recorded with hand-held video came- 
ras, all of which in the nineteen-nineties, have become important 
media indeed for the popularization of Sufi and anti-Sufi ideas. Their 
quantity reflects the booming business of video and audio cassettes 
with Islamic sermons of every kind in Nigeria.®2 

Gumi’s most articulate critique against Sufism is his al-‘Agida al- 
sahiha bi-muwdafaqat al-shari‘a, which is the first major attack on 
Sufism by a Nigerian author, published in 1972.63 In this text Gumi 
argues thus: 

‘Islam is the way of life which God has prescribed for humans through the Prophet 


Muhammad... Islam was specified in the Prophet’s life time and later transmitted to us. Who- 


59 For details, see Gumi’s autobiography as dictated to A. Tsiga, Abubakar Gumi: Where 
I Stand (Ibadan 1992). 

60 Ibid. 193-215. 

61 See my ‘Changing Islamic Identity in Nigeria from the 1960s to the 1980s: From 
Sufism to anti-Sufism’, in L. Brenner (ed.), Muslim Identity and Social Change in Sub- 
Saharan Africa (London 1993) 156 ff. 

During field research in 1993-94, I visited many shops in major cities and towns 
which sell recorded audio and video cassettes of Islamic preaching on various topics, and in 
Kano I purchased a number of audio cassettes recording the ongoing polemics between the 
Sufis and their opponents. 

63 However, Abi Bakr ‘Atiq in his Hadha’l-Jawab al-khdlis ‘ala wathigat al-Hajj 
Ahmad ‘Abd al-Karim responds to what al-Hajj Ahmad ‘Abd al-Karim wrote attacking the 
Tijaniyya-Niassiyya practice of tarbiya. °Atiq’s tract was published in 1388/1968 and thus al- 
Hajj Ahmad’s text predates Gumi’s critique. 
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ever follows its guidance in all things, be it in worship or in social interactions, is a Muslim 
who takes God as his god and his protector. Whoever does anything contrary to that has for his 
god and protector someone other than God’.64 

Gumi rejected the Sufi conception of waldya in conjunction with 
the hierarchy of saintly ranks at the zenith of which is the 
qutb/ghawth as the center of cosmic existence, and argued that every 
God-fearing Muslim is a wali. He quoted extensively from the 
Jawahir al-ma‘dni regarding the claims of Ahmad al-Tiani to have 
received a special wird and exclusive guarantees in a live encounter 
with the Prophet Muhammad. These claims Gumi rejected empha- 
tically, asserting that: 

“Whoever alleges that the Prophet had concealed anything during his lifetime and then de- 
livered to those who came after him, has certainly belittled the worth of the Prophet. And that 
is Clear kufr according to the opinion of the entire Muslim community’ .5 

Gumi regarded all the Sufi orders as forms of worship which dif- 
fered from the worship brought by the Prophet Muhammad. He 
therefore maintained that the Sufi orders should not be treated as part 
of Islam but as distinct religions on their own. As Gumi’s views 
were widely popularized through the media, strong opposition to his 
ideas began to emerge and eventually crystallized into a reconci- 
liation between the hitherto quarreling ulama of the Tijaniyya and 
the Qadiriyya. The spread of Gumi’s anti-Sufism also resulted in the 
formation of movements which counteracted Gumi not only intel- 
lectually, but by whatever means was deemed necessary. These de- 
velopments in turn led Gumi’s followers in 1978 to form their own 
movement Jama ‘at izdlat al-bid‘a wa-iqamat al-sunna.©® 

Apart from a number of anti-Sufism pamphlets that followed the 
publication of Gumi’s al-‘Agida al-sahiha, the most ambitious attack 
on Sufism was the publication of Dahiru Maigari’s al-Shaykh 
[brahim Niyas al-Singhali in 1981.67 More than half of the 523 pages 


64 = Abubakar M. Gumi, al- “Aqida al-sahiha bi-muwéafaqat al-shart‘a (Beirut 1972) 75-6. 

65 Ibid. 23; see also 35. 

66 Umar, Sufism 183 ff. For the literature on the Jamd‘at izdlat al-bid‘a, see Roman 
Loimeier, /slamische Erneuerung und politische Wandel in Nordnigeria (Hamburg 1993) 277- 
294. 

67 Maigari’s book was partially based on fieldwork conducted intermittently from 1973 
to 1979. He submitted his findings under the title al-Shaykh Ibrahim Niyas wa’l-tariqa al- 
Tijdniyya fi al-qarn al-‘ishrin to Bayero University, Kano, as a thesis for the degree of Master 
of Art in Islamic Studies. The Islamic University of Medina, Saudi Arabia, sponsored the 
publication of the thesis under the title: al-Shaykh Ibrahim Niyds al-Singhali, Havyatuhu, 
Gvatuhu wa-adra°uhu wa-ta‘dlimuhu: Kashif al-ilbGs wa-tahqiq al-Sirr al-akbar, Dirasa wa- 
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of this book were dedicated to tracing the advent and development of 
the Tijaniyya-Niassiyya in Nigeria. Maigari concluded his work with 
a critical study of the Sufi ideas of Ibrahim Niass as contained in his 
Kashif al-ilbas and al-Sirr al-akbar. 

After outlining the wird of the Tyaniyya, Maigari observes that 
there is nothing Islamically objectionable about it except the Tijani 
doctrines underpinning the wird, especially the enormous rewards it 
promises. He cites as an example Ahmad al-Tiyani’s letter of war- 
ranty to his followers, and then concludes that Sufi orders are 
nothing more than secret cults aimed at taking advantage of the cre- 
dulity of ordinary Muslims. He further argues that since the Prophet 
Muhammad did not pass away until he had most thoroughly ex- 
plained every minute aspect of Islam, there is no need for a Muslim 
to follow any particular type of Sufi order.®8 

Maigari attempts to trace the genealogy of the Sufi ideas of the 
Tijaniyya first by the textual strategy of quoting extended passages 
from works of Ibn al-°Arabi, and then comparing these with similar, 
often exactly identical passages in the Jawahir al-ma‘ani, Rimah, 
Kashif al-ilbas, al-Sirr al-akbar, and the poems of Ibrahim Niass.®9 
By tracing Tijani doctrines to the ideas of Ibn al-“Arabi, and by de- 
nouncing plagiarism in Jawahir al-ma‘dani, Maigari positioned his 
work in mainstream criticism against the Tijaniyya.’7° But he goes 
beyond Ibn al-°Arabi to trace the genealogy of Tijani doctrines to the 
Isma‘ili doctrines of the Fatimids, Neoplatonism, and the Upa- 
nishads. He argues that Isma“ili doctrines remained underground in 
North Africa long after the Fatimids, and then first reappeared in 
Abii’1-Tayyib al-Qadiri’s al-Maqsad al-ahmad, on which “Ali 
Harazim made some alterations retitling it Jawahir al-ma‘ani.” By 
emphasizing that there are pantheistic elements in Tijani doctrines 
taken from Neoplatonism and the Upanishads, Maigari was laboring 
to make the point that the Tijaniyya originated from sources outside 
Islam. 

As was to be expected, Tijanis’ responses to Maigari were bitterly 
critical, and one Tijani author charged that Maigari had sold his re- 
ligion for the Master of Arts he had been awarded./2 In a second 


68 Ibid. 31-34. 

69 Ibid. 348-408, and 363-498. 

70° Abun-Nasr, The Tijanivya 27-57. 

71 Maigari, al-Shavkh Ibrahim Niyas 496. 

72 Al-Hajj ‘Abd Allah al-‘Alawi, Indhar wa-ifada ila ba?i® dinihi bi’l-shahada. Cf. 
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book entitled al-Tuhfa al-saniyya, Maigari responded to these critical 
rejoinders with the most scathing criticism against Sufism yet by a 
Nigerian author. He explains in the preface to the Tuhfa that he had 
himself been a staunch Tijani who obtained al-idhn al-mutlaq and 
reached the high rank of khalifa of Ahmad al-Tijani. It was in that 
capacity that he introduced many initiates to the secret doctrines of 
the Tijaniyya. But having studied these doctrines very carefully, he 
became convinced that they were completely un-Islamic. And so he 
writes: 

‘It was for this reason that I determined to write still more to alert my sincere Muslim 
brothers to the dangers which the Tijaniyya poses to the Islamic faith and the sharia, so that 
they might fight the Tijaniyya with all the force they can muster until they drive it out of their 
midst. And the present book which I offer the reader is a continuation of this ongoing jihdd... 
until Muslims are freed from enslavement, and spiritual and material exploitation by the 
shaykhs of Sufi orders’. /3 

Within the 222 pages of the Tuhfa, Maigari sought to expose the 
‘secret doctrines’ of the Tijaniyya. He completely rejected as un-Is- 
lamic the Tijani belief that al-Salat al-fatih and Jawharat al-kamal 
offered greater rewards than reciting the Koran, arguing that the 
Tijani doctrine of qutbdaniyya effectively presents the qutb as being 
the co-equal of God in ‘running the entire cosmos’.74 Pursuing this 
line of argumentation, Maigari reaffirmed his earlier conclusion, and 
that of many who had gone before him: Sufism is a religion different 
and quite apart from Islam.7> 

Another line of attack was introduced when the /zala sponsored 
the publication of a pamphlet written by Ahmad Ibrahim and 
Abubakar Jibril, two lecturers at the Department of Islamic Studies 
of Bayero University, and Aminuddin Abubakar, leader of the Isla- 
mic Da‘wa in Kano. The title of the pamphlet, Hasm al-tardid fi ‘ilm 
al-tawhid, does not suggest any opposition to Sufism, but the con- 
ception of tawhid propounded within the fifty-page pamphlet is 
meant to prove that Sufism is incompatible with Islamic mono- 
theism. 

Hasm al-tardid opens with a close analysis of the kalimat al- 
shahdada, followed by the identification of the doctrinal and devo- 
tional implications of believing the proposition that there is no god 


kitab Maigari al-Nigeri min al-zawr wa’l-buhtan (Kano 1989). 

73° Muhammad al-Tahir Maigari al-Barnawi, al-Tuhfa al-sanivya bi-tawdith al-tariga al- 
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but God.76 Following Ibn Taymiyya, the authors divide tawhid into 
three types: tawhid al-rubibiyya, tawhid al-uliihiyya and tawhid al- 
asma° wa’l-sifat. Tawhid al-rubiibiyya is defined as believing in the 
existence of God, His lordship over everything and His disposition 
over creation, and is not a doctrine unique to Islam. Tawhid al- 
uluhiyya entails the necessity of dedicating all worship to God alone, 
and it was for the establishment of this kind of tawhid that God sent 
all the prophets. Tawhid al-asma’ wa’l-sifat is characterized as belief 
in all the attributes of God mentioned in the Koran and the ahdadith 
sahiha, without asking how (bila kayf).77 

So far, none of the above would seem to have anything to do with 
Sufism. However, the subtext here is that certain aspects of Sufism 
are incompatible with tawhid al-ulihiyya which is presented as the 
distinguishing feature of Islam. This point becomes clear from what 
the authors term nawdqid al-Islam, the negators of Islam.78 An 
example of a negator of Islam is someone who places intermediaries 
between God and His servants, and depends on such intermediaries 
for intercession: this 1s a reference to Sufi shaykhs. Another negator 
of Islam is someone who believes that anyone could offer guidance 
better than the guidance of the Prophet Muhammad, i.e. Tijani belief 
that one recitation of al-Saldat al-fatih brings greater reward than the 
recitation of the Koran. 

The preceding brief survey of the polemical literature against 
Sufism allows one to identify three separate lines of attack: Sufism 
as bid‘a; Sufism as incompatible with the sharia; and Sufism as a 
contradiction to tawhid. Rejection based on these three categories of 
objections focuses specifically on the Qadiriyya and the Tijaniyya. 


As already noted, prior to the publication of Gumi’s al-‘Agida al- 
sahiha, Sufi polemical literature revolved around the rival claims to 
superiority of Qadiris and Tijanis, and the ritual validity of gabd or 
sadl. However, once Gumi’s anti-Sufi views began to be aired on 
Radio Nigeria Kaduna in the late nineteen-sixties,’? it was not long 
before Sufi responses appeared in print especially from leading 
Tijanis in Kano. And after Gumi’s al-‘Agida al-sahiha was pub- 
lished in 1972, several rejoinders appeared. I have already mentioned 


76 A. Ibrahim, A. Jibril and A. Abubakar, Hasm al-tardid fi ‘ilm al-tawhid (Jos 1986) 6- 
77 bid. 12-16. 


78 Thid. 32-33. 
79 Umar, Sufism 165-67. 
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above that Maigari wrote his al-Tuhfa al-saniyya as a rejoinder to the 
criticisms of his first book, Shaykh Ibrahim al-Niyas. 

The formation of the Jamda‘at izGlat al-bid‘a in 1978 intensified 
the confrontation between the Sufis and their opponents. Apart from 
the popularization of the anti-Sufi ideas of Gumi through public 
preaching, the JzGla introduced the Kitab al-tawhid of Muhammad b. 
“Abd al-Wahhab as a textbook in its schools; it has also been active 
in distributing works of Ibn Taymiyya obtained from Saudi Arabia. 


The rise of anti-Sufism resulted in the production of numerous tracts 
by Nigerian Sufi authors responding to their critics.89 Some of these 
responses are primarily concerned with the contention that Sufism is 
a religion in its own right, quite separate from Islam. Other tracts re- 
spond with a partial revision of aspects of Sufism which had come 
under fire from the anti-Sufis, while still maintaining firm belief in 
the Islamic validity of Sufism. This is the line of argument pursued 
by Ibrahim Salih whose initial argument for the emendation of 
Jawahir al-ma‘ani regarding the rewards of reciting Salat al-fatih®! 
was not well received by many Tijanis.82 It was partly in response to 
the criticisms by fellow Tijanis that he elaborated his arguments 
more forcefully in a second book, while at the same time reaffirming 
his Tijani convictions.®3 

By far the most prevalent response to anti-Sufism has consisted in 
presenting profuse quotations from Sufi classics which emphasize 
the Islamic credentials of the leading Sufis, while casting aspersions 
on the learning of the anti-Sufis as well as on their Islamic faith. The 
rise of anti-Sufism also brought about the demise of the bitter 
quarrels between the Tijaniyya and the Qadiriyya by the nineteen- 
eighties. The dominant position which became established is that all 
the Sufi orders are essentially the same. 

The identification of Sufism with isan was reiterated by scholars 
such as Muhammad Sani Kafanga. He summarized the various arti- 
culations of the argument that Sufism is to be identified with thsan 
enunciated by various Islamic scholars including ‘Uthman b. Fudi,84 


80 Fora preliminary list see the Appendix to the present article. 
81 [brahim Salih b. Yinus b. Muhammad al-Awwal al-Husayni, al-Takfir akhtar bid‘a 
tuhaddid al-salam wa’l-wahda bayn al-muslimin fi Nigeria (Cairo 1983) 87 ff. 
Awwal Anwar, Tasirin Siyasa a Addini (Zaria 1992) 41-45. 
83 [brahim Salih b. Yiinus b. Muhammad al-Awwal, al-Mughir ‘ala shubuhat ahi al- 
ahwa? wa-akadhib al-munkir ‘ald kitab al-Takfir, (Beirut 1986) 41 ff. 
84 Muhammad Sani Kafanga, al-Mawahib al-kanawiyya fi dhikr shay’ yata‘allaq bi’l- 
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and then concluded that anti-Sufis have wrongly applied to Sufis Ko- 
ranic verses meant for unbelievers and polytheists. 

Related to the position that Sufism is equal to ihsdan is the effort to 
highlight the devotional aspects of Sufism rather than the esoteric 
doctrines that had been assailed by the anti-Sufis. This is a pro- 
minent feature in most of the Sufi responses, and it is often articu- 
lated in a rhetorical mode to ridicule the critique that Sufi orders are 
not part of Islam but separate religions of their own. Ibrahim Niass’ 
use of this rhetorical mode in his responses to the repeated question 
of whether he had renounced his affiliation to the Tijaniyya85 was 
very effective. Even an implacable opponent such as Maigari had to 
deal with what he regarded as the seeming transition by Niass 
towards the end of his life from Shaykh al-tariga al-Tijaniyya to 
Shaykh al-islam 86 

In his Tanbih al-su‘ada’87 Muhammad al-°Ashir Shu‘ayb cau- 
tioned his fellow Tijanis, and all Sufis generally, against becoming 
susceptible to the rationalist arguments of the anti-Sufis, arguing that 
belief in Sufism is not grounded on formal rationalism but ‘on the 
light of faith which God, if He pleases, placed in his servants to il- 
luminate their hearts to accept what they hear of the Truth’.88 He 
then proceeded to demonstrate that once such a divine light illumi- 
nates the heart of the believer, there will be no problem at all regard- 
ing the credibility of Tijani doctrines. These included the claim that 
Ahmad al-Tijani received al-Salat al-fatih direct from the Prophet 
Muhammad when the two met ‘in a waking state, and not in a dream 
or vision’, as well as the belief that the spiritual reward for reciting 
al-Salat al-fatih is greater than that of reciting the Koran. According 
to Shu‘ayb: 

‘To say that the Prophet, peace be upon him, could be seen in a waking state and be spoken 
with directly will not be denied by someone whose insight God has illuminated with the light 
of faith that leads to belief. Someone with illuminated insight will not deny beholding the Pro- 
phet alive because of what he has acquired of the Muhammadan Light (al-anwédr al- 


hadith al-thani min al-arba‘in al-Nawawiyya (Kano 1974) 7. 

85 See for example Ibrahim Niyas al-Kawlakhi, al-Bayan wa’l-tibvan ‘an al-Tijanivva 
wa’l-Tijaniyyin (Kano n.d.); and Hadha Jawab li-mawlana shaykh al-islam al-Shaykh al-Hajj 
Ibrahim b. al-Hajj ‘Abdallah al-Tijani al-Kawlakhi radiva Allah ‘anhu ajaba bihi ba‘d al- 
muntamin ila al-‘ilm allati arsalaha yatlub al-bayan ‘an qadiyya hadathat min ardajif al- 
murjafin wa-akadhib al-kadhibin al-mubtilin al-batilin min al-munkirin (Kano 1975). 

Maigari, al-Shaykh Ibrahim Nivds 155-98. 

87 Muhammad al-‘Ashir ShuSayb, Tanbih al-su‘ada’ ‘ala ‘amal al-wahhabivyin 
alladhin vukhrijiin al-muslimin min turug al-awliva’ (Beirut 1979). 

88 Ibid. 5. 
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muhammadivya)... and will not rule to imprison the Prophet in His grave when in fact the to- 
tality of the Prophet is light’ .89 

An interesting point to note here is the rejection of rationalist ar- 
gumentation which had in the main informed most of the polemical 
literature of Sufism and anti-Sufism. I made this point earlier when I 
called attention to the Sufi intellectual output in the figh mode of Is- 
lamic discourse, because that mode is more amenable to argument 
and counter-argument than the evocative mode of conventional Sufi 
discourse. The redeployment of this Sufi mode by Muhammad al- 
‘Ashir Shu‘ayb reflects a change in polemical tactics by the Sufis, a 
theme I will return to in the conclusion of this article. 

Another interesting line of argumentation in the Sufi responses to 
anti-Sufism is developed around the motif of trials, tribulations and 
the triumph of prophetic and saintly figures. In advancing this line of 
argument, Muhammad Ainiima chose Ahmad al-Tiyani as a saintly 
figure renowned as a model for reviving the sunna and annihilating 
bid‘a,9° thus alluding to, and rejecting the criticism of, Sufism as 
bid‘a. At the same time he is also subverting the self-conception of 
the opponents of Sufism as being revivers of the sunna of the Pro- 
phet. By characterizing Ahmad al-Tijani as ‘the model for reviving 
the sunna’, Muhammad Ainutma reappropriates this important basis 
of self-legitimization from the opponents of Sufism. 

This author then embarks on an elaborate demonstration of how 
the saintly virtues of Ahmad al-Tijani made him the model reviver of 
the sunna. He frequently quotes from the Koran and compares the 
quoted verses with the reported utterances of Ahmad al-Tijani. These 
favourable comparisons are held to constitute the basis for believing 
al-Tijani’s claim to have met the Prophet Muhammad alive despite 
the criticisms of the anti-Sufis.9! Ainima argues that ‘the rejection of 
al-Tijani and other awliya’ is a tradition inherited from the prophets 
and apostles’,92 he then proceeds with extensive quotations from the 
Koran to illustrate the recurrent trials, tribulations and the triumph 
of, first, the prophets and apostles from Adam to Muhammad, and 
then such leading Sufis as al-Junayd al-Baghdadi, Dhu’l-Nin al- 
Misri, Abu’|-Hasan al-Shadhili and many others who were ‘rejected 
out of jealousy, hatred, and transgression’. Ainima makes his point 


89 Ibid. 10. 

90 Muhammad Ainima b. Muhammad Aisami, Is‘af al-muhibb al-fani bi-ta‘rif al- 
Shaykh Ahmad al-Tijani (n.p. 1983) 2. 

91 Ibid. 3-7. 

92 Ibid. 9. 
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as follows: 

‘From this you know that the awliya? are not free from being rejected, hurt, insulted, beaten, 
cursed and otherwise harmed in various ways. Yet they continue to exist without being re- 
stricted by time or space and without bothering with the utterances of their rejectors’.93 

An interesting omission in the long lists of Sufis who suffered 
trials and tribulations and then eventually triumphed is al-Husayn b. 
Mansir al-Hallaj (d. 922). But perhaps the omission is necessary 
here since the point Ainima appears to be emphasizing is the 
triumph over trials and tribulations, in which case the martyrdom of 
al-Hallaj is not relevant — though it would have been, had the point 
been to celebrate martyrdom. Instead, Aintma concluded his treatise 
with a joyful poem of self-congratulation for the bounties of the 
fayda Tijaniyya.% Trial, tribulation, and ultimate triumph can be re- 
garded as a necessary prelude, enabling the Tijanis to deal more ef- 
fectively with the threats against the abundant material and spiritual 
rewards guaranteed by Ahmad al-Tijani to his followers. 

Finally, it should be noted that Sufis addressed the socio-political 
base of the opponents of Sufism. As was mentioned above, oppo- 
sition to Sufism in Nigeria has come almost exclusively from the 
new class of Muslim intellectuals trained at the SAS. This point was 
not lost on the traditional ulama who have been the main proponents 
of Sufism. It is most clearly addressed in a work by ‘Abd al-Qadir b. 
Muhammad Bello in which he identifies his adversaries to be: 
‘Brothers of Satan who read the Koran on the street, gathering with 
them... women and ignorant men and cursing followers of the sunna 
and praising followers of bid‘a’.95 This group of people are the 
Wahhabi followers of Gumi, who are presented as the products of 
the schools established by the British colonial authorities following 
their conquest of Nigeria. He goes on to link the British intention to 
impose their laws all over Nigeria with the establishment of the so- 
called ‘Islamiyya Schools’ (i.e. SAS and others on its model) where 
Muslim students are taught a mixture of British and Islamic law. 
Students are also taught that Islamic law is outdated and should be 
replaced with British law, and those who excel in adopting this view 
are, upon graduation, appointed to high positions in government in 
order to put what they have been taught into practice. The wealth and 


93 Ibid. 10-14. 

94 Ibid. 19-20. 

95 *Abd al-Qadir b. Muhammad Bello, al-‘Asd ‘ala ra’s man tagha wa ‘asd (Maiduguri 
n.d.) 1. 
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prestige of high position attracts more and more Muslims to send 
their children to the ‘Islamiyya Schools’. It is in this way that the 
British, whom ‘Abd al-Qadir b. Muhammad Bello refers to simply as 
Christians, have succeeded in producing ‘a group of Nigerians who 
always work very hard to follow British/Christian laws’ .96 He further 
charges that the ‘Islamiyya Schools and their products are double- 
faced, one face is Islamic and the other Christian’.9” and this is why 
they always misinterpret the Koran, insult the awliya’, and reject the 
Sufi guidance of the latter. 

°Abd al-Qadir b. Muhammad Bello’s view that the emergence of 
anti-Sufism in Nigeria is the result of a British/Christian policy is not 
likely to convince many people. However, the polemical effect of 
accusing Sufism’s opponents of collusion in a Bnitish/Christian con- 
spiracy against Islam should not be underestimated. The charge has 
enormous popular and emotive appeal to Muslim masses in Northern 
Nigeria, where a strong and widespread suspicion that the schools 
established by the British were meant to convert Muslims to 
Christianity existed throughout the British colonial period (1900- 
1960). To overcome this suspicion, British colonial authorities intro- 
duced Islamic Religious Knowledge in the school curricula, and in 
1947 reorganized the School for Arabic Studies to train teachers of 
Islamic Religious Knowledge, in addition to training Islamic judges 
for which the school was originally established. Yet, Western edu- 
cation has remained suspect even after independence. Hence, any in- 
dictment of people trained in the schools established by the British 
can easily exploit this suspicion. 

“Abd al-Qadir b. Muhammad Bello’s allusion to the wealth and 
prestige of high governmental position associated with the opponents 
of Sufism is also found in other publications on Sufism and anti- 
Sufism in Nigeria. The political, social and economic factors ac- 
counting for this state of affairs have been amply documented in 
many studies published over the last three decades.98 The informa- 
tion presented in these studies has not been repeated here, but our 
purpose has been to offer supplementary perspectives based on high- 
lighting the intellectual and doctrinal aspects. 


Confrontation between Nigerian Sufis and their opponents is an on- 


96 Ibid. 8-11. 
97 Ibid. 10. 
98 See footnote 1. 
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going occurrence. For this reason only preliminary observations, and 
questions and reflections providing direction for further research, 
seem to be apposite. Our first observation concerns the various 
strategies of polemical discourse. The most fascinating of these has 
been the hermeneutical strategy employed by Nigerian Tijanis: their 
simplification of doctrines from the Tijani classics in exegetical lite- 
rature, and later in their responses to anti-Sufis. Thus, in response to 
the attack which claims Sufism is a religion separate from Islam, the 
Nigerian Sufis emphasized the interpretation of Sufism as ihsan. The 
hermeneutical strategy allows considerable latitude in juggling con- 
tested intellectual and doctrinal positions. Yet, one wonders how ef- 
fective it is in winning over ideological adversaries. Is it more per- 
suasive when employed offensively, defensively, or as a rear-guard 
action? How do opponents react to the hermeneutical maneuver of 
employing classificatory schemes and assigning shifting signifi- 
cations to earlier articulations of the same idea? What are the roles of 
specialized hermeneutical vocabularies in polemical debates? 

The criticisms against Sufism as bid‘a, as incompatible with 
tawhid, as contrary to the sharia, and as a separate religion combine 
to draw attention to the different modes of Islamic discourse. The 
casting of the Tijani wird in terms of shurut and fatawa is another 
indicator of employing a figh mode of discourse to integrate the bi- 
nary of hagiqa and sharia. Questions arising here include: how are 
Islamic forms of validation constructed, promoted, contested and 
privileged in the various modes of Islamic discourse? What are the 
conventions and protocols for the invention and management of a 
subject-area, proof and authority? What is the argumentational force 
of a mode of discourse and how is such a force activated, deployed, 
resisted, neutralized or deactivated? 

A number of authors have highlighted the long-standing scholarly 
neglect of the importance of doctrinal matters in the crucial roles 
which Sufi orders have historically played in the economic, political, 
social and cultural transformations of Islamic communities in West 
Africa.99 This neglect arises from the unwillingness — some would 
say hostility — of secular paradigms of thought to accept religious 
convictions aS motivation or explanation for human behaviour. 


99 For example see: L. Brenner, West African Sufi: The Religious Heritage and Spiritual 
Search of Cerno Bokar Saalif Taal (London 1984); and John O. Hunwick et al. ‘An 
Introduction to the Tijani Path: Being an Annotated Translation of the Chapter Headings of the 
Kitab al-Rimah of al-Hajj Umar’, Islam et Sociétés au sud du Sahara vi (1992) 17-32. 
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However, secular paradigms have been subjected to interrogation 
concerning their failure to predict the forceful penetration not only of 
‘Islamisms’, but of all types of religious and cultural ‘fundament- 
alisms’ into the ongoing political transformations around the world. 
Is a Kuhnian revolution needed in order to establish religion as an 
autonomous explanatory category alongside the privileged secular 
categories ?100 


APPENDIX 


The following list,101 which is very incomplete, enumerates responses to anti-Sufism by 
Nigerian authors: 

1. Muhammad Sani Kafanga (d. 1989) 

1) al-Dala’il al-samiva fi asl al-tasawwuf wa-wujitb ittikhadh shavkh al-tarbiva 

ii) al-Minah al-hamida fi radd ‘ala fasid al-‘agida (Beirut 1972, 67 pp.) 

ii) al-Adilla al-sanivva fi radd ‘ala al-ta’ifa al-bid‘ivva 

iv) al-Mawa@hib al-kanawivya fi dhikr shay’ vata‘allaq bi’l-hadith al-thani min al-arba‘in 
al-Nawawivva (Kano 1974) 

2. Abubakar ‘Atiq b. Khidir b. Abi Bakr al-Kashinawi al-Tijani (d. 1974) 

v) Tanbih al-ikhwan bi-takdhib sahib al-khibal al-ta?in li-jawharat al-kamal fi al-salat ‘ala 
sayvid al-rijal (1972, 29 pp.) 

vi) Tanbih al-nubaha? li-’alla vaghtarrit bi-qawl al-sufaha’ (1971, 17 pp.) 

vil) Tahsil al-amani 

viil) [fadat al-mu‘taqidin bi-adillat sihhat mG ‘alayhi al-dhakirin 

ix) Hadha al-Jawab al-khalis ‘ala wathiqat al-Hajj Ahmad ‘Abd al-Karim (Kano 1968) 

3) Muhammad al-Nasir b. Muhammad al-Mukhtar (Nasiru Kabara) 

x) al-Nasiha al-sariha fi al-radd ‘ala al-‘aqgida al-sahiha (Kano 1972) 

x1) al-Nafahat al-nasirivya 

4) Muhammad al-°Ashir Shu‘ayb 


100 Some of the materials in this paper were originally presented to Bayero University, 
Kano, as part of the requirements for an M.A. degree in Islamic Studies, and I am grateful to 
my teachers and academic advisers at Bayero, especially Professors S.A.S. Galadanci, 
Muhammad Sani Zahraddeen and Mallam Shehu Umar, and also to the late Professor 
Abdullahi Muhammad of Ahmadu Bello University Zaria. There are additional materials in 
this chapter which I collected in 1992-94 during field research in Nigeria supported by a grant 
from the Joint Committtee on African Studies of the Social Science Research Council and the 
American Council of Learned Societies with funds provided by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

101 [| would like to acknowledge gratefully the kind assistance of Professor John O. 
Hunwick, who allowed me to draw from his vast knowledge of the intellectual productions of 
the West African ‘ulama?’. In conjunction with the list in this appendix, see also his Arabic 
Literature of Africa 11, 260-316. 
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xul) Tanbth al-su‘ada? ‘ala Samal al-wahhabiyyin alladhin yukhrijiin al-muslimin min turug 
al-awliya’ (Beirut 1397/1979) 

5) Abt Bakr Nufawa b. Muhammad (Malam Dudu Nufawa) 

xu ) Zariqgat al-sunna fi al-radd ‘ald al-Izdla (18 pp.) 

6) Abu Bakr b. Ahmad al-Zakzaki 

xiv) al-Risdlat al-iila (1979, 10 pp) 

7) Muhammad al-Kabir b. Muhammad Sani al-Kanawi al-Tijani 

xv) al-Siham al-s@’iba li-nuhir al-fi’a al-taghiya (1966, 16 pp) 

xvi) Mutribat al-ikhwan tuhzin kull munkir wa-shani‘ (1971, 16 pp) 

8) Abii Bakr al-Miskin 

Xvii) Qawl al-mushtagq fi taqriz man ila Allah yashtaq 

9) Muhammad al-Bashir b. Muhammad al-Bakawi 

xvill) Radd al-Jawab li’l-munkir ila awliya’ Allah (1970, 13 pp.) 

10) ‘Abd al-Salam b Husayn b Hamdin al-Barnawi al-Ghazarghami 

xix) Damighat al-a‘da’ wa-man salla sayf al-i‘tida’ (1962, 12 pp.) 

11) Muhammad Habib b. ‘Abdallah al-Kanawi 

xx) Rawdat al-su‘ada’ fi ithbat al-‘aqida al-sahiha 

12) Ibrahim Salih b. Yinus b. Muhammad al-Awwal 

xxi) al-Takfir akhtar bid‘a tuhaddid al-salam wa’l-wahda bayn al-muslimin fi Nigeria 
(Cairo 1983, 194 pp.) 

xxil) al-Mughir ‘ala shubuhdat ahl al-ahwa? wa-akdadhib al-munkir ‘ala kitab al-Takfir 
(Beirut 1986, 584 pp) 

13) Hamza b. *Abd al-Qadir al-Bicawi 

xxill) Tanbih al-sufaha’ wa-masarrat al-‘ugala’ fi adillat al-tawassul bi’l-anbiya’ wa’l- 
awliya’ wa-adillat al-mahabba li’l-salihin wa-bayan nifaq al-wahhabiyvin wa’l-izdlivyin 
(1980, 16 pp) 

14) Muhammad Aintima b. Muhammad Aisami 

xxiv) [s‘af al-muhibb al-fani bi-ta‘rif al-Shaykh Ahmad al-Tijani (n.p. 1983) 

15) ‘Abd al-Qadir b. Muhammad Bello 


xxv) al-‘Asd ‘ala ra’?s man tagha wa-‘asd@ (Maiduguri n.d.). 
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A HISTORICAL SURVEY OF OPPOSITION TO SUFISM IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


JACOBUS A. NAUDE 


Muslims of the Cape Peninsula are protected by seven Kramats en- 
circling the region.! Tombs ‘make up the Holy Circle which 
stretches from Robben Island to the Kramat of Shaykh Yusuf on the 
Macassar Downs ... starting at the old cemetery on the slopes of 
Signal Hill, just above the quarry in Strand Street, where two saintly 
men were buried many years ago, the circle continues to two graves 
on the top of Signal Hill ... hence it goes on to a grave, much re- 
vered, situated above Oude Kraal beyond Camps Bay, and sweeps 
round the mountain to a Kramat at Constantia, on the Tokai Road. 
From there [the circle continues to] ... the Kramat of Shaykh Yusuf 
of Faure, on the farm “Zandvliet”. The circle is completed by an old 
tomb on Robben Island.’2 These graves of holy leaders in the Sufi 
movement are places of regular pilgrimage, enabling the believers to 
be in direct spiritual contact with their guides in this life and the 
hereafter. Many Muslims consider the graves of these masters to be 
places of considerable baraka. Muslims visit these tombs in order to 
supplicate God and to benefit from the spiritual power contained in 
them. 

Before they set out on the pilgrimage to Mecca, Muslims in the 
Cape go to the graves of the great masters of tasawwuf (Sheikh Yu- 
suf of Faure, and Tuans Nur al-Mubin and Abd al-Rahman al- 
Matebe Shah) to present their ‘greetings’, and to pray to God for a 
successful and acceptable pilgrimage.3 By way of maintaining 
another Sufi practice, there are presently about twenty groups in the 


1 This article is based almost exclusively on written material. Instead of employing an 
academic transliteration of Arabic proper names and terms, the customary local forms have 
been retained in many cases. Yet, for practical reasons to do with making the index, some 
names and terms have been transcribed in accordance with the standardised system adopted in 
the present volume. 

2 Yusuf da Costa and Achmat Davids, Pages From Cape Muslim History 
(Pietermaritzburg 1994) 133. 

Da Costa in Da Costa and Davids, op. cit. 139. 
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Cape who observe the annual birthday celebration of the Prophet 
Muhammad. 

Though the first Muslim leaders have often been described in the 
history of Islam in South Africa, their role as Sufis has received little 
attention. Sufism is absent from the scholarly study of Islam in this 
country. One reason for this may be Hans K@hler’s observation‘ that 
various dhikrs are learnt in the Cape tarigas, not in order to reach the 
highest stage of knowledge in the form of gnosis, but to acquire ex- 
traordinary magic powers. As he explains, Islamic mysticism among 
the Cape Muslims degenerated into a means of communicating with 
supernatural beings for the purpose of gaining wealth or establishing 
power over others. In his discussion of currents and movements in 
South African Islam C.J.A. Greyling only devotes a few sentences in 
passing to Sufism.° G.J.A. Lubbe gives equally little attention to the 
subject in his discussion of the pioneers of Islam at the Cape.® The 
essay on Sufi Sahib by G.R. Smith’ is elaborated upon in the M.A. 
thesis of Yunus Saib.8 Only recently has Sufism in the Cape received 
more extensive attention in a work by Yusuf Da Costa and Achmat 
Davids.9 

Greyling!9 noted that ‘Coloured’ Muslims rarely belong to a Sufi 
order. There are some who practise certain spiritual devotions, such 
as reciting a wird (a fixed prayer at the kramats — usually on Thurs- 
day evenings). Otherwise he encountered little evidence of Sufism in 
the Cape. Nevertheless, it is fair to say that the Islam which arrived 
in South Africa with the first Muslims was characterised to some 
extent by Sufism. 

Sufi orders had long been established in the places of origin of the 


4 Hans Kahler, ‘Die Kultur der Kapmalaien in der Republik Siidafrika’, in H.L. 
Gottschalk, B. Spuler, & H. Kahler, Die Kultur des Islams (Frankfurt am Main 1971) 439-460, 
456. 

5  C.J.A. Greyling, Die invloed van strominge in die Islam op die Jesusbeskouing van 
die Suid-Afrikaanse Muslims (Unpublished dissertation, University of Stellenbosch 1976) 24- 
65, distinguishes between four streams: i) the Older Orthodoxy; 11) Modernism, 111) the 
Ahmadiyya; and iv) the Modern Orthodoxy. 

6 GJ.A. Lubbe, The Muslim Judicial Council - A descriptive and analytical 
investigation (Ph.D. Diss., University of South Africa, Pretoria 1989) 47-49. 

7 GR. Smith, ‘A Muslim Saint in South Africa’, African Studies, xxviii/4 (1969). 

8 Yunus Saib, Siifi Sahib’s [1850-1911] Contribution to the Early History of Islam in 
South Africa (M.A. thesis, University of Durban-Westville 1993). 

9 See note 2 above. 

10 Greyling, op. cit. 30. 
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first Cape Muslims.!! Indeed, prominent Sufi leaders were exiled to 
the Cape. On 2 April 1694 Sheikh Yusuf al-Taj al-Khalwati al- 
Maagasari (d. 1699) arrived on board de Voetboog. He was banned to 
the Cape from the Bantam region in Java for his role in the rebellion 
against Dutch domination of his country. Yusuf had been initiated 
into the Khalwatiyya Sufi order during his studies in Mecca.!2 When 
he reached the highest position in the order he became Known as the 
‘crown’, or paramount spiritual guide, of the Macassar branch of the 
Khalwatiyya order. As a Sheikh, or murshid, of a Sufi order he per- 
formed at the Cape the religious rites and ceremonies associated with 
his order.!3 Khalwatiyya communal religious ceremonies after a fu- 
neral are common practice in the Western Cape.!4 Communal prac- 
tices such as ratib al-hadddd and the mawlid al-nabi are part of the 
Sufi tradition which came to the Cape between the seventeenth and 
the nineteenth centuries as part of the spread of Islam to this 
country. !5 

Islam at the Cape shows the influence of Hinduism in such acti- 
vities as rampie-sny (the cutting of orange leaves on the Prophet’s 
Birthday), doopmal (the naming ceremony of the new-born baby) 
and the kersopstiek (the ceremonial lighting of candles on 27 
Ramadan). These practices show just how strong the impact of 
eighteenth-century syncretistic mysticism had been on the cultural 
life of the community.!© Cultural elements from Hinduism and ani- 
mistic forms of worship were also accommodated within the prac- 
tices of Islam. Davids!” describes ratib, or khalifa, the eastern sword 
ritual, and rampie-sny, as innovative strategies employed by Mus- 
lims at the Cape to attract uninitiated slaves. In the process these too 
became part of the traditions of the Cape Muslim community. !8 


Il FR. Bradlow, ‘The origins of the early Cape Muslims’, in F.R. Bradlow and M. 
Cairns, The early Muslims at the Cape (Cape Town 1978) 91, 103, gives their origins as 
follows: Africa 26,65%; Ceylon 3,10%; India 36,40%; East Indies 31,47%; Mauritius 0,18%; 
Malaya 0,49%; others 0,40%; unidentified 1,31% . 

12 Kahler, op. cit. 454, does not clarify his remark ‘dass Schaich Jussuf am Kap nicht als 
Mystiker, sondern lediglich als Heiliger verehrt wird’. 

13s. Dangor, ‘In the Footsteps of the Companions: Shaykh Yusuf of Macassar (1626- 
ee in Da Costa and Davids, op. cit. 19-46. 

Da Costa in Da Costa and Davids, op. cit. 131. 

i: Da Costa in Da Costa and Davids, op. cit. 129. 

16 Davids in Da Costa and Davids, op. cit. 47. 

17 Da Costa and Davids, op. cit. 62. 

18 Achmat Davids, The Mosques of Bo-Kaap (Athlone: The South African Institute of 
Arabic and Islamic Research 1980) 33. 
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One of the strongest factors which favoured the spread of Sufi 
practices to the Cape was that many young Muslims were sent to dif- 
ferent parts of the Islamic world to study hifz, or the Islamic religious 
sciences. While abroad they became involved in Sufi practices. 
Sheikh Muhammad Salih Hendricks (d.1945) was initiated into the 
“Alawiyya order as a student in Mecca. Other such examples are 
Ahmad Behardien (d. 1973), Muhammad Tayb Jassiem (d. 1972), 
Abdullah Jamal al-Din (d. 1948) and Abd al-Basir (d. 1962), all 
figures in the Muslim community well-known for Sufi practices. In 
1888 at the age of sixteen, Muhammad Salih Hendricks left Swel- 
lendam to study in Mecca. Sufism left an indelible impression on 
him.!9 In 1919 he took steps for the construction of the Al-Zawiya 
Mosque and taught large numbers of students commonly known in 
the Muslim community as Zawiya murids. In this way he fostered 
the tradition of tasawwuf which had been begun by the early Muslim 
‘masters’ at the Cape, such as Shaikh Yusuf of Faure, Tuan Guru and 
Tuan Sa’id.29 In his classes Sheikh Hendricks undoubtedly propa- 
gated the teachings and practices of tasawwuf according to the 
‘Alawiyya tariga. Maulid al-nabi became a major event in the an- 
nual activities of the Al-Zawiya Mosque.?! 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries other Sufi masters 
further strengthened the deep-rooted tradition of tasawwuf at the 
Cape. They were all either “Alawiyya sheikhs or well-versed in 
“Alawiyya practices.22 The distribution of commonly-known shrines 
and graves of awliya’ allah in the Western Cape gives some idea of 
the number of such masters who lived in the area. Yusuf da Costa23 
mentions ninteen such graves and shrines. Zwemer ascribed the 
strength of Islam at the Cape to the presence of the Qadiriyya, 
Rifa‘iyya, Naqshbandiyya, Chishtiyya and Shadhiliyya Sufi orders 
in Cape Town. The Chishtiyya order 1s especially well represented in 
the Transvaal and Natal, while the Qadiriyya is stronger in the 
Cape.24 Of those who settled here a great impact was made by 
Sheikh Abd al-Rahim b. Muhammad al-Iraqi (d. 1942; an “Alawi; he 
‘discovered’ the graves of Tuans Nur al-Nubin and Fa’far near 


19 Da Costa in Da Costa and Davids, op. cit. 106. 

20 Da Costa in Da Costa and Davids, op. cit. 111-112. 

21 Da Costa in Da Costa and Davids, op. cit. 112. 

22 Da Costa in Da Costa and Davids, op. cit. 131-135. 

23° Da Costa and Davids, op. cit. 133. 

24 JL. Cilliers, Die Tabligh-beweging en sy invloed onder die Suid-Afrikaanse Moslems 
(M.A. thesis, University of the Western Cape 1983) 115. 
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Oudekraal), Imam Abd al-Latif Qadi (d. 1917; a Chishti; sent by Sufi 
Sahib of Durban; established the Habibiyya Mosque complex), and 
Sayyid Muhsin b. Salim al-Idrus (d. 1934; from Mecca; he passed on 
to later generations practices such as the ism al-latif and the 
bismillah dhikr). Other visitors who strengthened the tradition of 
tasawwuf were Maulana Abd al-Alim al-Siddiqi al-Qadiri from India 
(he visited in 1935; in 1953 he inspired the establishment of the Is- 
lamic Publications Bureau, the forerunner of the Muslim News; the 
Habibiyya Siddique Muslim Pipe-Band Brigade, the Siddique Prima- 
ry School, and the Siddique Mosque in Elsies River are named after 
him); Maulana Muhammad Ibrahim Khushtar Siddiqi al-Qadiri 
Razvi from Mauritius (his visits in 1968, 1970, 1978; led to the 
creation of branches of the Sunni Razvi Society International in Cape 
Town, Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Johannesburg and Pretoria, which 
revived the Halqa-e-zikr); Maulana Fadl al-Rahman al-Ansari al- 
Qadiri from Pakistan (visits in 1970 and 1974); Hazrat Zayn al- 
Abidin al-Qadiri from India (visits in 1961, 1973 and 1983; insti- 
gated the construction of a Qadiri khanaqah in Athlone in 198025); 
Arif-Allah Ashraf al-Chishti al-Nidhami al-Ashrafi from India (visits 
in 1970, 1976 and 1992); Sheikh Umar Abdullah from the Comoros 
(1981), Peer Bashullah Shah Ashrafi from India (visits in 1981 and 
1985), and al-Haj Muhammad Ja’far Sheikh Al-Aleemi al-Qadiri 
from Pakistan (visited in 1985). 

Imam Abdullah Kadi Abdus Salaam (Tuan Guru) exemplifies the 
Sufi preoccupations of the early Cape Muslims. He was brought to 
the Cape in 1780 and held captive on Robben Island until 1793. On 
his release Tuan Guru displayed the same miraculous powers as his 
predecessors. He met a farmer at the Riebeeck Square Market and 
asked him what he had in his cart. The farmer replied ironically that 
he had stones. Tuan Guru touched the cart, and when the farmer 
went to unload his produce, he found it had indeed turned into 
stones. It was only after he had located Tuan Guru again that the 
produce turned back into potatoes. Tuan Guru made use of a fortune- 
telling Kitaab for divination, as well as for remedies for all kinds of 
illnesses. Similarly he dispensed azeemats (talismans). His book on 
jurisprudence (figh) is interspersed with incantations and sacred 
cures. Oral tradition also attributes impressive miraculous powers to 
Tuan Said who is said to have entered the locked and guarded Slave 
Lodge with a Koran under his arm, without being seen by the 


25. Muslim News 12/12/1980, 19. 
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guards.26 According to Abdul Kader Tayob the historical conditions 
of slavery and repression seem to have favoured the popularity of se- 
cretive and mystical forms of Islam.27 Later after freedom of religion 
had been proclaimed in 1804, mosques were built and madrasas 
created. This meant the open establishment of Islam, based on legal 
and theological foundations. 


The second influx of Muslims, who came from India as free traders 
and settled in Natal and Transvaal, also brought with them a form of 
Islam strongly associated with Sufi practices. According to Grey- 
ling,28 it is popular among orthodox Indian Muslims to follow one of 
the ‘saints’ of a Sufi order, or fariga, in particular the Qadiriyya, the 
Naqshbandiyya and the Chishtiyya. He observed that their con- 
nection with the orders was often rather loose, but there is a com- 
mitment to the disciplines of these orders which are followed as far 
as possible. Many of these Muslims when they visit India or Pakistan 
make a point of visiting the pirs of their orders. 

Among the famous Sufi sheikhs of the second Muslim influx were 
Sheikh Ahmad Badshah Pir (d. 1894) and members of the Dabhel 
“Uthmani family: Maulana Jalal ud-Din who arrived in South Africa 
around 1900, his brother Maulana Habibullah (who remained in his 
room for forty years, immersed in dhikr allah), and the latter’s sons 
Maulana Muhammad Sa‘id who died in Johannesburg in 1989, and 
Maulana Sufi Sayyed Muhammad ‘Abed Mia who died in Lady- 
smith in 1945.29 

In 1895 Shah Ghulam Muhammad Habibi (d. 1911), known as 
Sufi Sahib, a mystic affiliated with the Chishtiyya?° order, arrived in 
Durban from India. He also had strong connections with a second 
order, the Qadiriyya.3! 

It was around 1892 that Sufi Sahib, imam in Kalyan east of Bom- 
bay, experienced a vision of the Ka‘ba in Mecca. Because of his 


26 Davids, The Mosques 17-20. 

27 Al-Qalam, March 1994, 19. 

28 Greyling, op. cit. 30. 

29 Zuleikha Mayet, ‘Maulana Siifi Sayyed Muhammad ‘Abed Mia *Uthmani, Hanafi, 
Nagshabandi, Dabheli’, al-‘I/m xii (Durban 1992) 38-49; 40. 

30 On the Chishtiyya and its teachings, see Chishtiyya, in EI ii, 50-56; cf. G.R. Smith, ‘A 
Muslim Saint in South Africa’, African Studies xxviii /4 (1969) passim. 

31 For this brief discussion of the Chishtiyya, the Qadiriyya and Sufi Sahib I have drawn 
extensively on G.R. Smith’s article. See also Muslim Digest xxxv/10,11 (May/June 1985) 131- 
133. 
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vision he set out to perform the pilgrimage. At the tomb of 
Muhammad in Medina he experienced a sudden transformation — 
the beginning of his mystic career. He then went to Baghdad where 
the prominent Qadiri, Shah Ghulam Mustafa Efendi, accepted him as 
a murid. After about eight months Sufi Sahib’s pir advised him to go 
to Hyderabad in India. In 1894 Sufi Sahib then became the murid of 
the Chishti wali, Habib ©Ali Shah in Hyderabad, who advised him to 
go to South Africa. Being spiritually guided by his pir, he settled in 
the Riverside area of Durban where he built a mosque and a 
khangqah. Many wished to attach themselves to Sufi Sahib as a murid 
and in 1900 he visited India where Habib “Ali Shah granted him the 
khilafa, the spiritual succession awarded by the pir when the murid 
is sufficiently well versed in the disciplines of the order. In this way 
Sufi Sahib became part of the si/sila leading from Habib Ali Shah 
back to the Prophet Muhammad himself. 

The performance of miracles and other extraordinary phenomena 
have been ascribed to Sufi Sahib. Numerous examples of his ability 
to foretell the future, as well as spiritual communication with his pir, 
are cited. On the voyage from Bombay to Durban in 1895 an epi- 
demic of dysentery broke out among the passengers. This disease 
was eradicated when those affected drank water specially treated by 
Sufi Sahib. When he settled in the Riverside district, Sufi Sahib was 
requested by a Hindu priest to get rid of a particularly ferocious 
python which was terrorising the neighbourhood. By simply asking 
the creature to leave, Sufi Sahib brought about its disappearance. 
Hindus regarded him as a man of extraordinary powers and ability. 
They would come to consult him in great numbers, if they were sick 
or had other troubles. 

The small Muslim minority at the time sought to integrate them- 
selves with the Hindu majority in South Africa. They were rapidly 
forgetting their obligatory Islamic practices. It was a measure of the 
success of Sufi Sahib that the Muslims were gradually moulded into 
a relatively homogeneous community. He put great emphasis on 
education. By choosing his assistants well and farming them out 
across most of Natal and other parts of southern Africa in the tradi- 
tional Chishti manner, the simple message of strict adherence to the 
laws of Islam was brought to the people. The ‘urs (death anni- 
versary) of Sufi Sahib is to this day celebrated with special ceremo- 
nies and rituals at his dargah (tomb) in Durban. His dargah is still 
visited by many Hindus. 
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Over the years a serious decline in Sufism has set in. According to 
Kiahler,32 the degeneration of Islamic mysticism at the Cape is ex- 
emplified in particular by the regular ‘khalifa’-ceremony of the 
Rifa‘iyya during which swords, or needles, are inserted into the 
body. The musical instruments and the names of Muhammad, ‘Ali, 
Fatima, Hasan and Husayn hint at Shii influence. In Kahler’s judge- 
ment the leaders of the brotherhoods at the Cape (the Sammi§aniyya, 
the Qadiriyya and the Naqshbandiyya) are not mystics in the custo- 
mary sense, but attempt by means of repeating particular formulas 
and prayers, along with the to-and-fro movement of the upper body, 
or turning about in circles, to enter into a trance and achieve super- 
natural powers. Cilliers33 found that the fact that the khalifa-ceremo- 
ny had degenerated into a commercial attraction aroused disapproval 
which contributed to the decline of Sufism. During the first half of 
the twentieth century Islam reached the lowest ebb of its existence in 
South Africa. Superstition became amalgamated with religious prac- 
tices. Muslims, and subsequently the tenets of their faith, became as- 
sociated with black magic.34 

Muslim scholars told the present author that their disillusionment 
with traditional Sufism from the nineteen-sixties on was the result of 
Sufism’s increasing superficiality and the involvement of its ad- 
herents in unacceptable behaviour, even such as drug trafficking. At 
the same time a growing number of young South African Muslims 
enjoyed the opportunity to study in Saudi Arabia, having received 
generous grants from organisations like the World Assembly of Mus- 
lim Youth. When they came back to South Africa, they joined in the 
campaign against Sufism. 

But Sufism, engraved as it was in the souls of the South African 
Muslim community, was not going to be eradicated so easily. Fi- 
gures such as Maulana Abdul Hadi and Maulana Mukaddam, who 
are skilled in writing in English, have helped revive Sufism since the 
beginning of the nineteen-eighties. At the same time local Muslim 
publications repeatedly publicized the continuation of celebrations of 
the death anniversary of a Sufi saint known as an ‘urs. One of these, 
the ‘urs of Maulana Dr. Muhammad Fazl-ur-Rahman al-Ansari al- 
Qaderi, is commemorated annually in South Africa. The seventh 


32 Kahler, op.cit. 456. 

33 Cilliers, op. cit. 115; cf. E. Adam, “The History of Islam in South Africa’, The Muslim 
Digest viii/11(Durban, June 1958) 27-32; 27. 

34 Ibid. 27. 
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commemoration was held on 19 March 1981 by members of the Sil- 
sila Qaderiyah Aleemiyah. The Muslim News for a long time carried 
a regular feature ‘Qur°anic Foundations’ which contained selections 
from the writings of this scholar. 

The ‘urs sharif of Hazrat Sultanul Auliya Ghousal Azam Abdul 
Qadir Jilani, founder of the Qadiriyya order, was held at the Habibia 
Khangah in Rylands Estate on 13 February 1983.35 On 15 April 
1984 a group of fourty Muslims celebrated the ‘urs of Shaikh Sayed 
Abdurahman Matura at the Kramat on Robben Island, whereas it had 
been held the previous year on the Rylands Estate.36 The ninetieth 
‘urs of Hazrat Soofie Sahib was celebrated in April 1985 by his Sufi 
family. The Sunni Razvi Society International celebrated the ‘urs 
sharif of Maulana Ahmed Khan Qadari from 6 to 10 November 1985 
in Chatsworth Durban. The ‘urs was attended by three thousand 
people and ended with a pledge to establish an Islamic Centre.3” The 
ninety-third annual ‘urs sharif of Hazrat Shaikh Ahmad Badsha Peer 
(RA) took place at the khanqah of Hazrat Soofie Sahib Badsha Peer 
in Durban beginning on 10 October 1987.38 

The revival of Sufism has also been reflected in the formation of 
the Cape Mazaar (Kramat) Society in 1982. The basic aim of the 
Society is to maintain the ‘Holy Shrines of our forbears, who sowed 
the seeds of Islam in Southern Africa’ .39 

A full renovation of the Sufi Sahib masjid-dargah complex was 
completed in 1988 at a cost of more than R100,000,00 which is indi- 
cative of his continued popularity within the present-day com- 
munity.49 The Mazaar and the Sufi Sahib Mosque were declared 
national monuments by the South African Government in 1978. Sufi 
Sahib, the eminent benefactor of the poor, and his family have built 
some thirteen mosques and other institutions in South Africa includ- 
ing an orphanage and an Islamic nursery, thanks to which, it is 
claimed, Muslims since 1895 have derived, and still derive, immense 
spiritual, educational and material benefits.4! 

Before 1970 the Moulood, the Prophet Muhammad’s birthday, 


35 Muslim News 11/2/1983, 13. 

36 Muslim News 20/4/1984, 13. 

37 Al-Qalam 10/12 December 1985. 

38 Muslim Views October 1987, 16. 

39 Muslim News 3/9/1982, 11. 

40 Mahida, Ebrahim Mahomed, History of Muslims in South Africa: A Chronology 
(Durban 1993) 45. 

41 Muslim Digest xxxiv/11(June 1984) 260. 
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used to be celebrated annually by the Muslim community. At such 
occasions senior ulama played a leading role and would deliver the 
main address. After this date, however, the size and number of these 
celebrations increased, and the the Muslim News published a regular 
‘“Moulood-un-nabi feature”’.42 

‘Moulood’ celebrations are most popular at the Cape where they 
are conducted through the mosques. There are many clubs called 
‘Moulood Jamaahs’ which have either exclusively male or female 
membership and whose only function is the celebration of the Pro- 
phet’s birthday. Their celebrations are participated in fully by the 
community.43 Al-Qalam reported in January 1983 that thousands at- 
tended the ‘Meelad-e-Mustapha Conference’, convened by the Ahle 
Sunnat Wal Jamaat of South Africa from 14 to 16 January 1983 in 
Durban. The conference was inaugurated by Maulana Shah Ahmed 
Noorani Siddiqui from Pakistan. Several speakers emphasised the 
importance of celebrating Meelad. On 22 and 23 January 1983 the 
Wagdaanieyah Moulood Jamaa of Bridgetown celebrated Moulood- 
un-Nabi at the Bridgetown Welfare Créche, and was pleased at the 
overwhelming public turn-out. The Jamaa was formed in 1980 in an 
effort to perpetuate the commemoration of the birthday of the Holy 
Prophet. The Jamaa expressed the hope that the Moulood celebra- 
tions would become an annual event in Bridgetown.“4 

In 1988 the Hospital Welfare and Muslim Educational Movement 
organised an Eid-e-Milad-un-Nabi programme at the Good Hope 
Centre which drew sixteen madrasas and schools from all over the 
Peninsula and was attended by almost three thousand people.45 


Yet, tasawwuf did not go unchallenged in the community. The ad- 
vent of the Tabligh Jamaat and a new interpretation of Sufism 
among the ulama intensified action against traditional Sufism in the 
country. The ulama introduced a reform of Sufism to make it com- 
patible with the sharia. It is questionable whether this ‘reformed 
Sufism’ promoted by the ulama can still be called Sufism. In real 
terms it amounted to a serious attack on Sufism because whereas 
traditional Sufism was ostensibly continued, it had in fact been 
stripped of its essential contents. 


42 For example, Muslim News 16/1/1981, 2. 
43 Davids, The Mosques 25. 

44 Muslim News 11/2/1983, 7. 

45 Muslim Views, December 1988, 2. 
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Sufism in South Africa derived from several sources. Islam at the 
Cape emerged as an interesting blend of East and West, concerning 
which orthodox Islam has many reservations.4® Its establishment is 
strongly linked to Sheikh Yusuf, a prominent Sufi murshid originally 
from the East Indies. Another line, within the Muslim community of 
Indian descent, was represented by Sheikh Ahmad Badshah Pir (d. 
1894) and Shah Ghulam Muhammad Habibi ( d. 1911), known as 
Sufi Sahib. 

Reformed Sufism follows yet another line4’” in which the name of 
Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanvi (d. 1943), a founding father of the 
Deobandi Dar al-°Uliim,48 figures prominently. This line is adhered 
to by South African Muslims who studied in Jalalabad (India) where 
the spiritual custodian is Hadhrat Mohammed Maseehullah Khan, 
khalifa of Hadhrat Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanvi, and by the large 
number of graduates of Deoband4? who follow Shaykh al-hadith 
Maulana Muhammad Zakariyya Sahib. Maulana Zakariyya received 
his Ijaazat and Khilaafat from Maulana Shaikh Khalil Ahmad Sahib 
in 1344 h. in Medina, but was also associated with Maulana Ashraf 
Ali Thanvi, whose works he repeatedly cites as authoritative. Mau- 
lana Ashraf Ali Thanvi is frequently cited as an authority in the 
ultra-conservative tabloid The Majlis of Maulana A.S. Desai of Port 
Elizabeth (since 1976), which represents the Majlis al-‘ulama’ of 
South Africa (Port Elizabeth). In madrasas under the control of 
Deobandi ‘ulama’ in the Transvaal, the study of the work Behesti 
Zewar has been introduced. Written by Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanvi, 
it covers a wide range of activities and is said to be ‘enormously in- 
fluential’.>° 

The internal conflict in the Muslim community over traditional 


46 Davids, op. cit. 1. 

47 Since the nineteen-eighties Abdul Qadir al-Murabit (Ian Dallas, who formerly also 
added the words ‘al-Sufi al-Darqawy’ to his name) and Sheikh Fadlallah Haeri have visited 
South Africa and acquired some followers. As yet they appear to be outside mainstream Islam 
in South Africa, although the Murabitun movement propagating the Maliki madhhab 
especially among the black community has been established. An exposé of the ‘true realities of 
Shaykh ‘Abdalqadir al-Murabit and the Murabitun World Movement’ under the title ‘Ian 
Dallas, the shaykh who has no clothes’ has been circulating in South Africa recently. 

48 Nadvi Syed Habibul Haq Nadvi, Islamic Resurgent Movements in the Indo-Pak 
Subcontinent (Durban 1987). 

49 The Daru’l-°Uliim of Deoband was founded in 1867 by Maulana Muhammad Qasim 
Nanawtawi. 

50 Yousuf Ismail Eshak, An Educational Evaluation of the Madressa System of Religious 
Instruction (Unpublished dissertation, Rand Afrikaans University 1995) 160. 
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Sufi practices coincided with the introduction of the Tablighi move- 
ment into this country. In 1963 the Tablighi Jamaat movement was 
introduced to South Africa from Mecca and India by Mr. G.M.I. 
Padia of Umzinto in Natal (who came to know the movement while 
on hajj) and Maulana Qutbuddin Kagee (who became familiar with 
the movement in India).>! It found fertile ground in the Transvaal 
and Natal provinces where it was promoted by the regional ulama 
bodies. The Tablighi movement was opposed by modernist youth 
and intellectuals, as well as by the Barélwi-group.52 Since the inter- 
national ijtima‘ of 1979 and the visit of Maulana Muhammad Zaka- 
riyya Sahib to South Africa in 1981, the Tablighi Jamaat movement 
has grown significantly.°3 Maulana Muhammad Zakariyya (born 
1898) infused new life into the practice of Sufism in South Africa, 
but his was a revised form of Sufism.>4 Thus a struggle for the soul of 
the Muslims of South Africa began. 

Although the Tablighi movement made use of the infrastructure of 
the Sufi movement,>° in particular it was the reinterpretation of 
Sufism to conform absolutely to the sharia, as preached by Maulana 
Zakariyya, that conquered the hearts and minds of the ulama. Con- 
sequently, the Tablighi Jamaat and, even more so the ulama, in- 
itiated a process of ‘cleansing’ of traditional Sufi practices, which 
also aimed at abolishing the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday. 
Obviously this action provoked resistance from adherents to tradi- 
tional Sufism. In particular a conflict arose between the “‘Deobandis’ 
and what was branded as the “Barelvi°® Menace’. Traditional Sufism 
became associated with popular Islam, in distinction to the official 
Islam of the ulama. 

Nevertheless, even in ulama circles an outsider is often surprised at 
the extent of respect paid towards a murshid. As Schimmel has ob- 
served, a modern man may vehemently deny miracles and saint- 
worship in rational debate and be highly critical of mysticism in any 
form, but he may then show veneration at a sacred place or respect to 
a person who is reported to be a saint, or who comes from an emi- 


51 Cilliers, op. cit. 116-117. 

52 Ibid. 119. It is said that Maulana Thanvi was not in favour of the Tablighi movement 
and that the movement prohibited the reading of Thanvi’s books; see Cilliers, op. cit. 120. 

53 Greyling, op. cit. 28. 

54 Cilliers, op. cit. 115. 

55 Ibid. 19-44, 142. 

56 On the Barélwis, who are the followers of Maulawi Ahmad Rida Khan of Baréli (d. 
1921), see also the contribution to the present volume by Arthur Buehler., p. 468 ff. 
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nent family of mystics. Muhammad Iqbal more than once attacked 
the ‘Pirism’ and backwardness of the so-called ‘spiritual leaders’ of 
the Indo-Pakistani Subcontinent; a close study of his work, however, 
reveals that he himself followed quite closely the Sufi thought of the 
classical period. He employed the whole range of Sufi imagery in his 
poetry, though he often endowed it with a new interpretation.>7 


It is in the Cape that the earliest example of outspoken opposition 
surfaced. In 1970 members of the Tablighi Jamaat under the leader- 
ship of Abd al-Rahman Salie, Sheikh Omar Gabier, the chairman of 
the Muslim Judicial Council at the time, and Sheikh Abu Bakr 
Najjaar, then also a member of the Council, came out strongly 
against some of the ideas expressed by Maulana Muhammad Ibrahim 
Khushter during his lecture tour of the Cape Peninsula.58 This op- 
position to the tasawwuf perspective of Islam, as enunciated by 
Maulana Khushter, degenerated into attempts to disrupt the Mau- 
lana’s lectures. At the time the Muslim Judicial Council refrained 
from taking an official stand on the issue, possibly because one of its 
senior members and doyen of the religious leaders in the Cape Pen- 
insula, Sheikh Ahmad Behardien, had come out in defence of the 
tasawwuf perspectives.°? 

In the nineteen-eighties opposition to traditional Sufism became 
more intense and resulted in violent confrontation. On 7 March 1987 
the Moulood-un-Nabi programme in the Civic Centre of Azaadville, 
organised by the Ahle Sunnah wal Jama‘ah (ASW5), was disrupted. 
The fifty-five-year-old Mr. Shaikh Mohideen Sahib died and six 
people were seriously injured when the Civic Centre was stormed 
under the leadership of Maulana Abdul Hamid Eshaq. Two weeks 
earlier the Tablighi Jamaat had made many threats, warning them to 
call off the Moulood since the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday 
is ‘Bidat and un-Islamic’. For a whole week there were talks in the 
local mosque urging the people not to attend the Moulood. The 
Tablighi Jamaat asked the Local Committee to refuse permission for 
use of the Civic Centre and collected about fifteen-hundred signa- 
tures, but the Committee went ahead and granted use of the hall. On 
7 March the Ahle Sunnah Wal Jama‘ah were performing dhikr when 
six to eight hundred members of the Tablighi Jamaat entered. Vio- 
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lence erupted, windows were broken and all the food in the kitchen 
was thrown onto the floor. As Mohideen Sahib was being beaten, a 
shot was fired and a member of the Tablighi Jamaat was injured. 

The ASWJ of Cape Town commented that: “This despicable bar- 
barism is the fanatical response against those who wish to honour the 
Holy Prophet (SAW) through the establishment of Moulood gather- 
ings’. Maulana Abdur Rauf Soofie of Durban, who witnessed the in- 
cident, said the seeds of conflict were sown when people began de- 
claring Moulood-un-Nabi, “Urs and Esale-Sawaab functions to be 
bid‘a (innovation) and shirk (idolatry). Whereas in Durban they have 
managed to keep the situation under control, in Transvaal a person 
has actually been killed. The Muslims of Cape Town, he added, must 
ensure that no one is allowed to sow the seeds of discord. Sheikh 
Nazeem Mohammed, President of the Muslim Judicial Council, 
called the killing a sad moment in the history of South African Mus- 
lims. He noted that the dispute concerning the recitation of salawat 
(prayers in honour of Muhammad in the mosque) and raatiboel 
haddad (a combination of litanies and invocations) is so deep that it 
has endured for centuries ever since these practices were introduced 
to this country by our forefathers. 


Mosques were appropriated in the name of a particular group and the 
Friday sermon used to propagate the interpretations of that group. 
Mosques of the Barélwi group were closed to the Tablighi sup- 
porters, and the other way round. In January 1981 Sheikh Umar 
Abdullah from the Comoros was barred by members of the Alle 
Sunnat wal Jamaat and the MJC from delivering a lecture in the lo- 
cal mosque in Uitenhage, because ‘these people’ were indulging in 
practices contrary to Sunni Islam.©° In July 1982 a Maulana and an 
Imam engaged in a power struggle in the Surrey Estate Mosque that 
threatened to develop into armed conflict.®! 

A conference on the occasion of the Prophet’s birthday at the 
Sparks Road Mosque in Durban from 14 to 16 January 1983 was de- 
scribed as one of the most successful gatherings of its kind held in 
the country. More than ten-thousand people attended the conference 
which revolved around the personality of the beloved Prophet 
Muhammad and was organised by the Ahle Sunnat wal Jamaat. The 
conference took note of the ‘constant attacks made on the personality 
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of the Prophet not only from those who are non-Muslims but also 
those who claim to be Muslims’. The resolutions included that the 
ban imposed by the Saudi authorities on the Urdu translation of the 
Holy Koran by Ala Hazrat Maulana Ahmad Raza Khan of Barelvi be 
lifted immediately, and that the Qadiani and Wahhabi sects be totally 
rejected by all Muslims. It declared that the Wahhabi attacks on the 
Prophet and Allah (e.g. that Allah has the power to lie) constituted 
kufr.©2 In South Africa the Wahhabis were associated with the 
Tablighi movement. 

In January 1985 Al-Qalam reported that the feud between the 
Sunni Jamaat (Barelvi group) and the Tablighi Jamaat, particularly 
in the Grey Street mosque in Durban, had escalated over the pre- 
ceding two years from verbal to physical aggression. Two weeks 
earlier the followers of both groups had exchanged strong words and 
come to blows after the salat al-“isha’ in the Grey Street mosque. As 
the conflict between these two groups intensified over the years, they 
had begun to entrench themselves in the respective mosques. The 
mosques had come under ideological siege, as each group tried to 
impose its understanding of Islam on the rest of the community. The 
battle was directed from the mihrab, particularly on Fridays. 

In January 1985 Maulana Abdul Hadi came to Cape Town at the 
request of musallees of the Jumah Masjid in Westridge, Mitchells 
Plain, for the celebration of a Moulood-un-Nabi. The Mosque 
Committee disapproved and permission was refused by the Imam of 
the Mosque. There were also objections to the presence of Maulana 
Abdul Hadi. A hasty meeting convened between the Ahle Sunnat 
Wal Jamaat of South Africa (ASWJ) and the Muslim Judicial 
Council allowed the Moulood-un-Nabi celebration to go ahead since 
it was agreed that the function did not violate any Islamic principle. 
The great success of the function and the realisation of the im- 
portance of Moulood-un-Nabi celebrations led the previously he- 
sitant Mosque Committee to decide to hold the celebration every 
year.°3 There was obviously much sympathy for the Moulood-un- 
Nabi among the general public. The MJC wished to comply with 
these feelings. 

The Majlis advised against the building of rival mosques: 

“We find a situation where a group of the Sunnah intends to set up its own Musyjid because 


the Ahl-e-Bid’ah in control of the existing Musjid disallow our Ulama from lecturing in the 
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Musjid or prevent Kitaab-reading or other Tableegh activities in which the people of Haqq are 
involved... this is not a valid reason for setting up an opposition Musjid... the purpose of the 
Musjid is Salaat... as long as masallis are not hindered in their duty of Salaat, there is no need 
to set up another Musjid’ 64 

At the start of 1983 a crowd of almost four-thousand attended the 
inauguration of the Darul Uloom Aleemiyah Razvia®> — built at a 
cost of R250,000 in Chatsworth, Durban — and heard all the 
speakers laud the opening of the institution as a major step in 
‘keeping the flame of Islam alive’ in this country. It is the first Darul 
Uloom of the Ahle Sunnah wal Jamaat in South Africa. Maulana 
Shah Ahmad Noorani Siddiqui, son of Maulana Abdul Aleem 
Siddiqui, alluded to the disunity existing among the Muslims of 
South Africa. He posed the question whether there was disunity 
when Hazrat Badsha Peer and Hazrat Sufi Sahib established Islam in 
this country and whether Maulana Shah Ahmad Mukhtar Siddiqui 
and Maulana Abdul Aleem Siddiqui brought disunity: 

“We are the followers of Hazrat Badsha Peer and Hazrat Soofie Sahib, and this Darul 
Uloom has been built to safeguard their moral preachings. And Hazrat Badsha Peer and Hazrat 
Soofie Sahib were the followers of Sultanul Hind Khwaja Moinuddin Chishti, who in turn was 
the follower of the Holy Prophet. Disunity is caused by the new ideas of people who differ 
from Hazrat Badsha Peer and Hazrat Soofie Sahib, who were in turn followers of the Prophet 
Muhammad’ 66 

In 1985, Maulana Ibrahim Adam, then a member of the Fatwah 
Committee of the Muslim Judicial Council, attacked the tasawwuf 
tradition in Islam in a lecture entitled the ‘Barelvi Menace’.®7 This 
lecture caused a furore. In March 1985 the ASWJ organised a 
function in Athlone to answer Molvi Ebrahim Adam’s challenge. It 
was attended by. about fifteen-hundred people. The ulama who repre- 
sented the ASWJ were Maulana Abdul Hadi, Maulana Mukaddam, 
Maulana Abdur Rauf Soofi and Mufti Naseem Ashraf Habibi, 
principal of the Darul Uloom Aleemiyah Razvia in Chatsworth, Na- 
tal.68 Maulana Adam refused to make an appearance to present his 
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case.69 The matter eventually fizzled out.70 

Since its establishment on the occasion of an awareness meeting in 
May 1984, the Ahle Sunnat wal Jamaat of SA (Cape) has made great 
progress, far beyond its own expectations. The awareness meeting 
was attended by Mufti Ghulam Sarwar Al-Qaderi, Maulana Abdul 
Hadi Al-Qaderi, Maulana Ahmad Mukaddam AlJI-Qaderi, Sheikh 
Abubakr Abdur Rauf, Professor Hassen Al-Qaderi, Sheikh Moham- 
med Karlu, Sheikh Nazeem Mohammed, Imam Karyjieker, Dr. A.K. 
Wahab, Dr. Mohideen Khan and many other community leaders.7! 
The support and attendance of about seven-hundred people em- 
phasised the need for an awareness programme.?2 

The ASWJ successfully organised lecture tours by Maulana Abdul 
Hadi, Maulana Mukaddam and Maulana Abdur Rauf Soofi. All these 
lectures were well received by the public to the extent that numerous 
requests have been received by the ASWJ to bring more ulama of 
their calibre to the Cape for lecture tours. Maulana Mukaddam de- 
livered lectures in December 1984 at the Habibia Masjid, Masjid-us- 
Salaam (St Athans Road), Cravenby Masjid and at the Ghousia 
Manzil in Rylands. In his lecture on Moulood-un-Nabie he outlined 
the reason for this great celebration and removed all doubts that there 
was any bidat attached to it.73 Soon afterwards Maulana Soofi re- 
turned to Cape Town for a series of lectures at the Park Road 
Mosque in Wynberg, Cravenby Mosque, Bridgetown Mosque, 
Bonteheuwel Mosque, Ghousia Manzil, Westridge Mitchells Plain 
Mosque and Grassy Park Mosque. 

While in South Africa on a visit from Pakistan in 1989, Maulana 
Kaukab Noorani Okarvi challenged the Jamiat ul-‘ulamd?’ of Trans- 
vaal and Natal and Maulana Ebrahim Adam of Stellenbosch (who 
had widely disseminated taped lectures about the ‘Barelvi menace’) 
to discuss causes of division in the South African Muslim com- 
munity. The challenge was not taken up.”4 

Since the beginning of the controversy at least two Dar al-‘ulums 
had been established in the Transvaal area along the lines of the 
ulama who do not support the traditional Sufi approach: the Dar al- 
‘ulum Zakariyya (built after the visit of Sheikh Muhammad Zaka- 
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riyya in 1983, with more than two-hundred students today) and the 
Dar al-‘ulim of Azaadville. 

The Sunni Razvi Jamaat of Durban published as a supplement to 
the Muslim News of 31 July 1970 a definition of bid‘a which was 
overtly aimed against the Tablighi movement. A letter to the Muslim 
News in May 1983,75 signed “The Observer’, distinguished between 
Tablighi Maulanas (who had established themselves in South Africa 
over the previous twenty years and tell Muslims what is and is not 
true Islam) and other Maulanas, strangely known as ‘Holy Men’. The 
letter pointed out that such titles could only originate from India 
where Holy Men of all sorts abound. The letter called on Muslims to 
adhere to the immutable law of the Holy Koran and the Sunnah and 
the noble examples of the Khulafa — a subtle attack on Sufis, im- 
plying that the latter are perpetuating Hindu practices. In 1984 the 
Muslim News carried a series of three articles on Sufism. The second 
article76 implicitly justified and promoted traditional Sufism, in 
distinction to the pronouncements of the ulama. 

The most outspoken criticism of traditional Sufism in South Africa 
is contained in numerous issues of the The Majlis. The Majlis also 
announced that the Y.M.M.A. of Benoni had published a book in re- 
ply to an earlier book called ‘Tableeghi Jamaat’ which abounds with 
distortions, half-truths and makeshift interpretations to suit the views 
and aims of the Qabar Pujaari Jamaat of Durban.”’ According to 
the Muslim Youth Movement, the fight was about ‘Deen’: ‘Each 
group was claiming to have the right and correct idea of what the 
Deen is all about. Both groups express their love for the Prophet in 
word and deed in different ways.’ 

The two books mentioned in The Majlis belong to the spate of 
books and brochures on the issue of Sufism which have seen the 
light of publication in South Africa since the beginning of the nine- 
teen-eighties, when anti-government action began in earnest, and 
after centuries of silence. Most of these books were from the re- 
formist camp indicating a firm will to confront traditional Sufism. 

In November 1984 a spokesman of the ASWJ said the Jamaat is 
not a new movement since throughout history the Ahle Sunnah line 
has been followed by leading ulama and the noble souls who brought 
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the message of Islam to South Africa.78 Arguments invoked in 
favour of traditional Sufism include: the claim that controversial Sufi 
practices were already current in the lifetime of the Prophet 
Muhammad; they accord due honour to the Prophet in face of con- 
stant attacks against his person by people who profess to be Mus- 
lims; Sufism was practised in this country for centuries after it had 
been brought here by the forefathers, without any controversy; the 
chain of authorities attesting these practices is impeccable (Hazrat 
Badsha Peer and Hazrat Soofie Sahib were the followers of Sultanul 
Hind Khwaja Moinuddin Chishti, who in turn was the follower of 
the Holy Prophet). 

The Muslim Digest’? rejected the arguments of the Deo- 
bandi/Wahhabi Najdi schools of thought against the celebration of 
the Prophet’s birthday and pointed out that Hajji Imdadullah Mohajir 
al-Makki and Rashid Ahmed Gangohi, the great Sufi, Wali and 
Murshid of the Ulemas of Deoband, as well as Ashraf Ali Thanvi, 
Mohammed Kassim Nanotvi (the founder of the Daarul Ulum 
Deoband) and Khalil Ahmed Anbethvi, celebrated the Mauloodun 
Nabi every year and gave lectures at these functions. Moreover, the 
Prophet himself used to offer a feast to his Companions on the night 
of his birth. When Abi Bakr was caliph, he used to call the Com- 
panions to assemble on the mawlood night, and they would talk 
about the miraculous events that took place when Rasilullah had 
honoured the world with his presence. All four rightly-guided 
caliphs recommended the maulood nabi. Hadrat Maulana Jalal ad- 
din Rumi declared that the places where Mawlood was read would 
be safe from calamities and disasters. It is stated in a hadith that if 
Allah endows one of His servants with the art of writing and speech, 
he should eulogise Rasulullah and censure the latter’s enemies. In his 
book Dala’il Khayrat, Hadrat Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Jazuli ex- 
plains the importance and the benefits of pronouncing salaw@t on 
Rasilullah, and then gives a list of the salaw4Gt extracted from 
hadiths and those recited by the Companions which he had collected 
himself. The Muslim Digest suggested that the celebration of the 
Prophet’s birthday be used in the new South Africa to promote 
da‘wa among non-Muslims.80 
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In an article justifying traditional Sufi practices in South Africa in 
the Muslim News,®! the author noted that alleviating the sufferings of 
humanity is a great service rendered by a Sufi. The Sufi participates 
in the sorrows of man as well as his joys. It is the example of the 
prophets which a Sufi follows. The only duty which all prophets of 
Allah had imposed on people was: ‘Serve Allah, and eschew Evil’ 
(Koran 16/36). The history of Islam bears witness that this was not 
effectively fulfilled either by religious scholars (‘ulama’) or by 
jurists (Faqeeh) or by rulers (Salaateen) but only by the Sufis, whose 
name the common people still repeat with love and veneration. The 
difference between a scholar and a Sufi was explained as follows: 

‘The sacred teachings of Islam, published in the books and taught in the schools, are fully 
practised by the Sufis in their khanqahs. The Sufis kept alive the spiritual and moral values of 
Islam. No one but the Sufis have contributed so much to the character building of the people. 
They always had the courage of speaking the truth in the face of wrathful rulers. When the so- 
called rationalism penetrated into the thoughts of the Muslims and subjected the Qur°an to the 
rationalists’ intellectual whims, the Sufis came forward to remove its evil effects by inculcating 
love for Allah in the people. When certain Muslim scholars laid stress on the outward 
manifestation of the religion, the Sufis emphasised the purity of the hearts as well, thus main- 
taining for the people a middle path to tread. The Sufis always repudiated un-Islamic beliefs 
and polytheistic ideas (Shirk). The Sufis preached treading in the way of Allah (Infaaq Fee Sa- 
beelilah) against the tendency to amass wealth. The Sufis preached Islam to the kings. When 
certain Muslim scholars were creating schisms and hatred in the Muslim polity, the Sufis were 
preaching love and harmony. When certain Muslim scholars indulged in declaring each other 
infidel, the Sufis converted infidels to the fold of Islam. While the scholars and the jurists ge- 
nerally sought high positions in the State and desired proximity with the rulers, the Sufis kept 
themselves at a distance from the kings and exposed the element of corruption from outside. 
While certain scholars initiated the controversy of the existence of Allah with or without His 
Attributes, the Sufis discouraged such fruitless debate and, instead, advised people to purify 
their hearts in order to have Allah’s perception. While certain scholars had been applying their 
energy and learning in giving different interpretations to the words of Allah, the Sufis were 
only generating His fear in the hearts of the people. While the scholars nourished the mind, the 
Sufis purified and invigorated the heart, which is the pivot of a Muslim’s spiritual life’. 

The article concluded with an anecdote relating how an Imam 
knows the Book of Allah, whereas the Sufi knows Allah Himself. 
That is why the Sufi’s status was far higher than that of the Imam. 
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Arguments which recur in the present debate against traditional 
Sufism include: customs such as the celebration of the Prophet’s 
birthday are bid‘a and un-Islamic; it is shirk to venerate holy men; 
such veneration is a survival of Hindu practices. Critics of traditional 
Sufi practices claim not to be against Sufism in principle. Their ob- 
jection is that Sufis, under the cover of Sufism, are spreading dif- 
ferent beliefs and practices among the masses who had already 
contracted various forms of shirk through the influence of the poly- 
theistic culture of India. The critics support Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 
1624) who defended the sharia against Sufi preachers who believed 
that the sharia was an empty form devoid of the reality which they 
sought in their tariqga. These Sufis exalt their kashf (intuition) over 
the wahy (revelation) of the Prophet; they do not recoil from saying 
that the real tawhid was in Ibn al-°Arabi’s philosophy of wahdat al- 
wujiid (Ansari 1986). These Sufis are branded as Ahl-e-Bid‘ah, as a 
group of ‘grave-worshippers’ who ‘exercise absolutely no Islamic 
Hijaab (Purdah) whatever’ .82 

Some people call in supplication upon Hadhrat Sayyid Abdul 
Qaadir Jilaani to hear them and take their du‘a’ to Allah. The under- 
lying belief is shirk and haradm: ‘It is not lawful to call out in sup- 
plication in this manner nor is it permissible to hold the shirk 
(polytheistic) belief that a saint has power to answer and attend to 
one’s supplication’.83 The Majlis is against the practice of ‘so-called 
“Islamic Faqeers’”’ who are alleged to plunge knives and swords into 
their bodies without inflicting harm on themselves.84 The Majlis re- 
commends the Tabligh Jamaat, since it ‘does not introduce new ideas 
and new practices into the Deen. The Tabligh Jamaat does not advo- 
cate a religion based on an individual’s opinion. The aim of the 
Tabligh Jamaat 1s to revive and teach the very same Sunnah practices 
of Rasulullah...’85 

In 1987, The Majlis used the complete front page and a section of 
the back page to attack ‘the curse of grave-worship’ in strong 
language.%6 It is claimed that the Qabar Pujaari Jamaat of Durban 
was involved in desperate schemes and conspiracies to bolster its 
faltering movement. ‘Some years earlier laymen were easily be- 
guiled into accepting the acts of qabar puja (grave-worship) which 
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the members of this idolatrous cult were deceptively propagating un- 
der the guise of Islam and under the banner of Hubbe Rasool (Love 
for the Rasool). However, the efforts of the Ulama-e-Haqq have 
borne wonderful fruit over the years in that former qabar pujaaris 
and bid‘atis have seen the Light of Haqg and have come over to the 
Path of the Sunnah by the thousand’. As a result of mass reversions 
to the Path of the Sunnah by former supporters of the Bid’ati Qabar 
Pujaari Jamaat, the revenue of this sect has decreased drastically. 
They are therefore ‘presently engaged in an all-out effort of life and 
death to win back their former supporters and to prevent further mass 
crossing to the Haqq’. “The Qabar Pujaari sect is akin to the Shiahs 
in the expression of hatred and malice for the Ahlus Sunnah... Mus- 
lims should be on their guard against these semi-Shiah worshippers 
of graves. Their religion of rituals consists of only the clamour of 
‘“Hubbe Rasool”, the slogan of Takbeer, rituals of grave-worship, 
merry-making festivals, singing, dancing, qawwaali headed by 
dagga-smoking qawwaals (singers), feasting and skinning ignorant 
people of their money in the names of the dead Auliya of Allah 
Ta‘ala’. The same issue of The Majlis contains an article condemn- 
ing the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday. 

In other issues The Majlis8’ deals with allegations of the Barelvi 
group who have branded Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanvi, a founding 
member of Deoband, as a kafir. The periodical attacks the Qabar 
Pujaari sect as grave-worshippers because they ‘make tawaaf of the 
graves of saints; they make sajdah to the graves and they make dua 
to the saints in the graves’.88 


Relations between the Sufis and the rulers were often strained, since 
the mystics were not favourable to any contact that might pollute 
their pure intentions. That is why the dervish is often made the 
mouthpiece of social criticism: he puts his finger on the wound of 
society and points to the corrupt state of affairs.89 Some of the 
fundamentalist Muslim leaders, like Hasan al-Banna’, the founder of 
the Muslim Brothers, came from a background of strong connections 
with Sufi orders: it was from the Sufis that he learned his methods of 
channelling the enthusiasm of people into religious activities.99 The 
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Chishtis refused to have dealings with the worldly government. This 
mistrust of government became more outspoken with the Chishti 
Saints, who considered everything in the hands of the rulers to be 
unlawful.?! Traditional Sufism has a special appeal to ordinary Mus- 
lims, who could easily identify with the principles of poverty and 
immediate contact with God which obviates extensive study. The 
central attitude in Sufi life is that of fagr, ‘poverty’. The Koran 
(35/16) expresses a contrast between man who is in dire need of 
God, and God, the ever Rich, the Self-sufficient, and here lies one of 
the roots of the Sufi concept of poverty. Poverty was an attribute of 
the Prophet. There are numerous legends about the destitute state and 
the poverty of his household and the members of his family.?2 

There was a period of good relations between the traditional Sufi 
movement and the former South African government. This is im- 
plied by the mere fact that The Muslim Digest of Durban used to 
publish a letter of goodwill to the Muslim community from the head 
of the white Nationalist government in the annual Ramadan prestige 
edition: first it was Dr. D.F. Malan; in April 1958 Nationalist Prime 
Minister J.G. Strydom; in March 1959 Dr. H.F. Verwoerd; in 1984 
and in 1985 Mr. P.W. Botha. This custom has been discontinued 
since the 1986 issue. It was, in fact, on 20 April 1985 that the pre- 
sence of Nationalist Minister Barend du Plessis at the Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations of the Orient Islamic Institute resulted in a walk-out 
led, among others, by Maulana Abdur Rauf Soofi, Imam of the 
Westville Masjid.?3 

It is no coincidence that Sufism — formerly so inconspicuous as to 
make well-informed researchers brand it as of little consequence — 
was coming to the fore at a time when anti-government sentiments 
amongst Muslims were reaching a high point. Thus the Ahle Sunnat 
Wa Jamaat of SA (Cape) was established in May 1984. It may be 
indicative of the previous effective marginalisation of practices of 
Muslims who were not part of the (colonial/white) political and the 
recognised religious (ulama) establishment. The ulama were often 
accused of being handmaidens of the Apartheid government. 

Underlying political tensions in the conflict between ulama and 
Sufis are apparent from Sheikh Abdul Kariem Toffar’s rejection in 
November 1980 of any implication that the death of Imam Abdullah 
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Haroon (d. 27/9/1969) in detention could be commemorated as that 
of a martyr in the freedom struggle. He referred to ‘the real interpre- 
tation as per Islamic Law principles and fundamentals’. Not even the 
death and birth of the Nabi is to be ‘commemorated’ because ‘the 
Prophet never allowed it in his lifetime, also not the sahabah and 
khulafa after him, for fear of deifying him (like the Christians did to 
Nabi Isa and their saints). Only 500 years after the death of 
Muhammad did the Fatimids of Egypt, who were Shia-inclined in 
doctrine and law, first celebrate the “commemoration” of the 
birth/death of the nabi’.94 On the occasion of the thirteenth anni- 
versary of the martyrdom of Imam Haroon in 1982, Qibla, the Mus- 
lim mass movement of the oppressed people, conducted commemo- 
ration campaigns throughout the country: ‘Martyrdom is the highest 
expression of our freedom to choose.’ Here again there is the combi- 
nation of anti-establishment politics and anti-establishment Islam.95 
Reporting on the 1983 commemoration of Imam Haroon when 
Qibla-member Ridwaan Craayenstein outlined a five-point pro- 
gramme for conducting the struggle, Muslim News complained that 
there was ‘as usual, the conspicuous absence of the ulema of the 
Western Cape; the very people who were the colleagues of Imam 
Abdullah Haroon’ .% 

When the ulama appealed to South African Muslim youth in 
August 1982 not to support the revolutionary government of Iran, 
Muslim students who clashed with Zionist students at Witwatersrand 
University labelled the Jamiatul ‘ulama’ and the Tablighi supporters 
as ‘sterile puppets’ of the Apartheid government. They pointed out 
that the South African mullahs and the Tablighis never condemned 
the oppressive laws here, especially the Group Areas Act which 
collectively removed Muslims from Pageview and elsewhere; never 
hit out at racial education and the persecution of school children dur- 
ing the boycotts; never condemned Zionism which had murdered in- 
nocent children, women and old men in Palestine and Lebanon; ne- 
ver condemned Saudi Arabia’s immoral stranglehold over the Haram 
Sharif knowing full well that the Saudis gambled, fornicated and in- 
dulged in extravagant spending; never condemned Saudi Arabia’s 
Rabitah agents in South Africa, knowing full well that the Saudis are 


94 Muslim News 28/11/1980, 5. 
95 Muslim News 24/9/1982, 20. 
96 Muslim News 30/9/ 1983, 16. 
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supporting America, Israel and other imperialist powers.97 

Concerned Muslims (a pseudonym for anti-government Muslims 
in the Cape) organised a mass jum‘a for 16 December 1983 to 
establish a united stand in the Muslim community on ‘education and 
economics’. The idea stemmed from the Islamic Awareness Program 
that was held every Wednesday at the Habibia Centre. The ulama of 
the Muslim Judicial Council rejected the idea, but it is interesting 
that the mass jum‘a was motivated by a mass jum‘a held by Tuan 
Guru in a disused quarry at the top of Strand Street in Cape Town. 
‘Bearing in mind that from 1657 to 1804 anybody who spread Islam 
in public could be sentenced to death, Tuan Guru organised the 
jJum‘ah in defiance of the law’.98 As it happened police prevented the 
mass jum‘a which was eventually scheduled for 28 December 1985 
at the Johnson Road sportsground, and fifty-seven people were ar- 
rested.99 

In May 1983 it was reported that the Cape Town Branch of the 
(Sufi) Sunni Razvi Society International lodged a serious protest 
against the ‘Saudi government’s fatwa’ that banned copies of an 
Urdu translation of the Koran, made by the ‘illustrious mujaddid’, 
Ala Hazrat Maulana Ahmad Raza Khan of Barelvi in India. The 
Society called upon Muslims world-wide to add their voices to the 
protest. This call had been preceeded by a similar call from the Ahle 
Sunnat wal Jamaat in their meeting in January 1983. !00 

In a letter to the Muslim News!°! S. Malick of Athlone made the 
following points against Wahhabism in support of Maulana Abdur 
Rauf Soofi: Muhammad Abdul Wahhab found willing allies in Ibn 
Saud and the British colonialists against the Turks. Abdul Wahhab 
felt that the Turks were promoting un-Islamic beliefs because of their 
love and respect for the Prophet and the holy saints of Islam. Ibn 
Saud felt that the Turks were holding power in what he believed was 
his country. The British saw the destruction of the Ottoman Empire 
as a defeat for pan-Islamism which stood between their colonialist 
designs and the Muslim lands. Today the Wahhabis are willing 
pawns of Washington against Iran because ‘their warped beliefs do 
not tolerate the veneration of the Prophet (SAW) and His House as 
displayed by the Muslims in Iran’. The Tablighis who believe they 


97 Muslim News 3/9/ 1982, 4. 

98 Muslim News 1/12/1983, 1, 20. 
99 Muslim News 25/1/1985, 3. 
100 See above page 395. 
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are serving the cause of Islam by preaching Islam to Muslims, 
should realise that they are servants of the Wahhabi political con- 
spiracy. 102 

Qibla, the Call of Islam, the Muslim Youth Movement and the 
Muslim Students’ Association condemned the interruption of the 
Moulood-un-Nabi programme organised by the Ahle Sunnah wal 
Jamaah of Azaadville in March 1987 and said it is ironical that those 
very elements who use violence against Muslims, cower in the face 
of institutionalised and state violence of the Botha regime which is 
perpetrated against innocent South Africans on a daily basis. 103 

The combination of ‘Sufi Islam’ with political revolt — as an al- 
ternative to state-associated ulama Islam — was again illustrated by 
the appeal of the President of the Muslim Judicial Council, Sheikh 
Nazeem Mohammed, the director of the Muslim Youth Movement, 
Maulana Ebrahim Moosa and Cassim Parker of the Islamic Student 
Society of the University of Cape Town that the Muslim public 
partake in a halqa-e-dhikr as a means of showing solidarity with 
those who are in detention and facing trial. It was expected that the 
call for a centralised halqa-e-dhikr would meet with a positive re- 
sponse especially in view of its historical roots in Cape Town. When 
the pioneers of Islam came to this part of the world they faced severe 
persecution. Although the Muslims were few in number, their op- 
pressors shuddered at the spiritual might of such luminaries as 
Shaikh Yusuf, Shaikh Sayyid Nurul Mubeen, Tuan Guru and others, 
for the latter had invoked the protection of Almighty Allah through 
the exercise of dhikr Allah.'%% 

The Muslim Youth Movement was worried that the dispute between 
the Tablighi Jamaat and the Sunni Jamaat would be detrimental to 
Muslim participation in the liberation struggle. They branded it as 
more emotional than rational!9> and a fight over marginal issues: 
‘Both groups have been trying to gain control over the two percent 
Muslim community, fighting for control of the mosques and territory 
within that laager. If only they could adjust their vision and commit 
themselves to the mission to liberate the rest of the country from 
man-made ideologies’. The theological debate between the two 
groups has been imported from the Indian sub-continent. It has 


102 Muslim News 29/3/1985, 4. 

103 Muslim Views March 1987, 1-2. 
104 Muslim Views March 1988, 3. 
105 Al-Qalam 3/13 March 1987. 
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nothing to do with real Islamic issues and the dynamics of the South 
African situation. ‘The sooner we export this divisive theological nit- 
picking back to the Indian Subcontinent, the better our chances of 
getting on with the task of building our country into a land where all 
the children of Adam will be honoured and their rights upheld. Our 
dilemma in South Africa is that Muslim leaders have let us down’. 


Since the middle of the nineteen-sixties, with the introduction of the 
Tablighi movement and the line of Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanvi, 
ulama have demanded a drastic reform of Sufism in which the birth- 
day of the Prophet, the veneration of saints and other similar 
customary practices are rejected as being shirk, and not part of ‘true 
Sufism’. This reform, largely initiated by the ulama has evoked 
strong opposition in circles fearing the abolition of Sufi practices. 
The result has been a revival of conscious commitment to Sufism 
which has become an alternative to the state-associated ulama, and 
an ongoing conflict which also has political overtones. 

Thus today there are two separate dominant groups representing 
opposite interpretations of Islam, both organised in tariqas, both 
claiming adherence to Sufism. The two camps follow the organisa- 
tional structure of Sufism. But the one emphasises a simplistic kind 
of ascetism, with the absolute transcendence of God, with no inter- 
mediaries and total conformity with the sharia. The other makes 
much of the graves of Sufi spiritual guides, their intercession and the 
Prophet’s birthday. The former enjoys the blessings of the ulama, the 
latter bears their fierce criticism. 

As far as the ulama are concerned, the ‘cleansing’ process may 
mean initially maintaining the outward forms of Sufi practices, with 
the aim of ultimately destroying them. The practice of ‘commemora- 
tion’ has gone so far over the last nine-hundred years that it is nigh 
impossible to forgo the Nabi’s birth or death celebrations. Thus the 
ulama ruled that the occasion should be used to enlighten the people 
about true Islam and its practices, thereby circumventing the com- 
memoration entirely but still reaping a positive and practical benefit 
from the occasion. !96 

Sufism in South Africa can be associated with popular Islam, as 
against the official Islam of the ulama Sufism — formerly so incon- 
spicuous as to make a well-informed researcher like Greyling remark 
that it was of little consequence — has been strongly coming to the 
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fore since the nineteen-seventies. The situation before 1970 may be 
seen as indicative of the effective marginalisation of the practices of 
ordinary Muslims who were not part of the ruling (colonial/white) 
political and the religious (ulama) establishment. 

In the past there was a tendency to see the dichotomy between 
theological Islam and common Muslim practices (popular Islam) as 
reflecting a duality based on religious intuition and theological 
reason — ‘strong’ official Muslims and ‘weak’, common or incon- 
sequential Muslims. Maulana Ahmad Mukaddam found this attitude 
consistent with a domineering approach useful for the purpose of 
colonising peoples through the power of religion.!07 

History clearly reflects the relationship between religion and 
power. What may have been Jjuridically acceptable under the 
Umayyads may not have been so during Abbasid rule. What 
Wahhabism labels ‘un-Islamic’ may have been sanctioned as ‘per- 
missible’ by the Islamic judiciary when the Turks held the reigns of 
power. That the ideas of the dominant are the dominant ideas is a 
political-historical fact.!08 The change of political power in the new 
South Africa will inevitably also have some effect on its Muslim 
community in terms of power structures. One can expect — ‘despite 
the conservatism of particular religious orthodoxies — that religious 
activities will change when the assumptions about the nature of 
power, and hence the rules which govern its use and control, can no 
longer guarantee the truth of things’ .109 

In South Africa the ulama were often accused of being hand- 
maidens of the Apartheid government, at conspicuous variance with 
the refusal of Sufi Sahib to have anything to do with government 
institutions. It 1s not difficult to relate religion to class struggle. It is 
well-known that political prisoners converted to Islam in prison as an 
additional act of defiance against the Apartheid government, and in 
the past Muslim political activists under Dutch rule and under the 
Nationalist Party government may have been incarcerated on the 
basis of their religious convictions which ran counter to the religio- 


107 See Maulana Ahmad Mukaddam, ‘Muslim Common Religious Practices at the 
Cape: A Search for Definition’ (Unpublished paper read at the conference on Approaches to 
the Study of Islam and Muslim Societies, University of Cape Town 17-19 July 1991; 21 pages). 
In this section we follow his most informative perspective on these issues, in particular on the 
power struggle involved. Maulana Mukaddam is himself a representative of the Barélwi 
tradition in South Africa. 

108 Mukaddam, op. cit. 13-14. 

109 x, Burridge, New Heaven New Earth (Oxford 1980) 7. 
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political interests of the dominant group.!!0 Today popular Islam 
may no longer be restricted to the socio-economically deprived class 
of Cape Muslim Society. As Mukaddam describes it: ‘Access to 
power, in our case sacred power, is sought and where it is not avail- 
able in face of countervailing power systems, symbolic actions, 
reactions and negotiations take place either to re-appropriate the lost 
power or to compensate for the destabilising dis-empowerment’.!11 

The ulama as puritan Muslim authorities consider popular Islam as 
superstition, miracle-mongering, tomb-worship, mass hysteria and 
charlatanism from which Muslim society has to be reclaimed for Is- 
lam.!12 Such a view is an attempt to dis-empower popular Islam. 
Control over central symbols guarantees religio-political dominance. 
Thus Wahhabism, an official form of Islam that espouses an abso- 
lutist, puritanical interpretation of Islam, exploits its religious mono- 
poly of permanent custodianship of Islam’s holiest places, Mecca 
and Medina, in order to justify sustained political hegemony over 
‘Saudi’ Arabia, which is the prime motive and interest of the Saudi 
kings.!13 In the past advocates of puritan Islam have always rejected 
the popular movement totally, even as they do at present. In the new 
South Africa Sufism as a popular movement is likely to re-ap- 
propriate lost ground or at least to maintain its hold, and to do so 
more openly. 

In 1994 three hundred years of Islam since the coming of Sheikh 
Yusuf, one of the original founders of the tradition of tasawwuf at 
the Cape, was commemorated. In the words of Yusuf da Costa: “This 
celebration gives community recognition, at least, to the impact of 
the tasawwuf tradition on the lives of the Muslims at the Cape. At 
most, the celebration implies the recognition of the religious validity 
of the tasawwuf perspective in Islam’.1!4 

On 14 October 1994 a ten-member executive of the newly 
established united ulama body, the United Ulama Council of South 


110 Mukaddam, op. cit. 6, 19. 

11! Mukaddam, op. cit. 7. 

112 Fazlur Rahman, Islam (Chicago 1979) 246. 

113 Mukaddam, op. cit. 10, drives this connection between puritanism and power 
politics home by quoting P.K. Hitti, History of the Arabs (London 1967) 740: “The new 
prophet found in Muhammad ibn Saud (d. 1765), [founder of the Saudi dynasty] who was then 
a petty chief in Central Arabia, an ally and son-in-law. This was another case of marriage 
between religion and the sword, resulting in the speedy spread of religion [Wahhabism] and of 
the authority of ibn Saud throughout Central and Eastern Arabia’. 

114 Da Costa and Davids, op. cit. 141. 
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Africa (UUCSA), was appointed — a feat which had been attempted 
for many years without any success. It is important to note that the 
Ahle Sunna wal Jamaat is also part of this united body. The 
establishment of this council was influenced by a centripetal need to 
strengthen the voice of Muslims in view of their small number in 
South Africa and the many uncertainties of the new political dispen- 
sation under which sensitive issues like abortion, homosexuality and 
pornography are no longer subject to strict state censorship. On the 
other hand, this unified body may be perceived by the Ahle Sunna 
wal Jamaat as a new attempt to limit its power and influence. 

What Islam is going to mean for Muslims in the new South Africa 
is now an issue for debate and action. Tradition plays an important 
role as a record of what was always done and believed in the past 
and from which the social norms of society are derived. The question 
is what is the authentic tradition with which to face the new South 
Africa. 

Opposition to traditional Sufism manifested itself in three stages in 
South Africa: first there was cautious criticism, followed by a period 
of gradual intensification of conflict with Sufism, resulting in violent 
conflict. The final, and probably most dangerous stage, was a rein- 
terpretation or reformation of traditional Sufism, using the termino- 
logy and structure of Sufism, but in actual fact depleting it of its or- 
ginal content to serve a revivalist fundamentalist approach to Islam. 
One may question the validity of the claims of the latter-day ‘Neo- 
Sufism’ and see it as a de facto annihilation of traditional Sufism. 
But in the new South Africa with its emphasis on the basic human 
right of freedom of speech, traditional Sufism has again come to the 
fore. The conflict is not yet resolved. The dispute has become one 
concerning who represents ‘true Islam’ and ‘true Sufism’. 
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What happens to a Sufi order when one of its foremost leaders is 
persecuted and charged with heresy? This question, which may be 
framed with respect to a number of Sufi leaders over the course of 
Islamic history, has a special interest in connection with the Shattari 
Sufi order. This group, which was established in the South Asian 
subcontinent in the late fifteenth century, had a colorful history that 
was closely intertwined with the political fortunes of the dynasties of 
northern India. Its membership spread to western India and the Dec- 
can, and then via the Hejaz it was exported to Southeast Asia. The 
Shattari order was known especially for its emphasis on meditative 
techniques, and this gave it a characteristic style. Most Sufi orders 
defined themselves by initiatic lineages that went through al-Junayd, 
the Baghdadian master of “sober” Sufism. In contrast, the Shattaris 
derived their authority from chains of transmission that went to the 
Khorasanian ecstatic, Abu Yazid al-Bastami. The extent and impact 
of the Shattari order has not yet been adequately assessed; most of 
the texts that detail the history of the order are unpublished.! Little 
scholarly work has been directed to this topic; a few articles written 
several decades ago focused on Shattari activity in northern India, 
and some work has also been done on Shattaris in the Deccan.2 A 


1 An exception is the Arabic translation of the Persian meditation manual by 
Muhammad b. Khatir al-Din b. Khwaja al-‘ Attar (Muhammad Ghawth), al-Jawahir al-khams, 
ed. Ahmad b. al-‘Abbas, 1-11 (Cairo 2nd ed. 1393/1973). 

2 See Khaliq Ahmed Nizami, ‘The Shattari Saints and Their Attitude towards the State’, 
Medieval India Quarterly iii (1950), 56-70; Syed Hasan Askari, ‘A Fifteenth Century Shuttari 
Sufi Saint of North Bihar’, Proceedings of the 13th Indian History Congress (1950) 148-57; 
M.M. Haq, “The Shuttari Order of Sufism in India and Its Exponents in Bengal and Bihar’, 
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single dissertation, written in Aligarh in 1963, has attempted a re- 
construction of the history of the Shattaris.3 Biographical sources for 
the Shattaris are relatively abundant, however, and so an initial effort 
can be made here to analyze their reaction to the problem of perse- 
cution.4 

The material used for this study suggests that persecution of the 
Shattari leader Muhammad Ghawth was based upon ecstatic state- 
ments that he made regarding his spiritual status. As in other cases of 
this kind, going back to the trial of al-Hallaj, the exact circumstances 
of the persecution are hedged around with hagiographical interpreta- 
tions that make it hard to evaluate precisely, although it is clear that 
political considerations are always relevant in cases of religious per- 
secution.» Also comparable to the case of al-Hallaj is the encou- 
ragement of a climate of circumspection in the wake of persecution. 
Conspicuous conformity with sharia-based norms of behavior cha- 
racterized Shattari activity in the generations following upon 
Muhammad Ghawth, just as it did for tenth-century Sufis after the 
execution of al-Hallaj. Perhaps because multiple initiation into dif- 
ferent Sufi orders was a norm from an early period for Shattari mas- 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan xvi (1971) 167-75; Richard M. Eaton, Sufis of 
Bijapur 1300-1700: Social Roles of Sufis in Medieval India (Princeton University Press 1978); 
Muhammad Yousuf Kokan, Arabic and Persian in the Carnatic 1710- 1969 (Madras 1974); 
id., ‘Sufi Presence in South India’, in Christian W. Troll (ed.), [slam in India: Studies and 
Commentaries, vol. Il: Religion and Religious Education (Delhi 1985) 73-85; Saiyid Athar 
Abbas Rizvi, A History of Sufism in India, 1-ii (New Delhi 1983) ti, 151- 73. 

3 Qazi Moinuddin Ahmad, ‘History of the Shattari Silsilah’ (Ph.D. Diss., Aligarh 1963). 
Regrettably, many of the manuscripts listed in this study are no longer in existence. 

The sources include a biography of Muhammad Ghawth by Fadl Allah Shattari, 
Manaqib-i Ghawthivya, Urdu trans. Muhammad Zahir al-Haqq (Agra 1933). This rare 
lithograph, consulted at the University of the Punjab in Lahore, has been translated from a 
Persian MS in the khangah of Shaykh Wajih al-Din ‘Alawi in Ahmedabad, which apparently 
covered the life of Muhammad Ghawth up to 941/1534-35, the remainder being added by the 
translator on the basis of “well-known books” (p. 80). A standard hagiography of the Mughal 
period with considerable material on the Shattaris is Muhammad Ghawthi Mandawi, Adhkar-i 
abrar, Urdu tarjuma-i gulzar-i abrar, trans. Fadl Ahmad Jéwari (Agra 1326/1908; reprint ed. 
Lahore 1395/1975); the original Persian text has never been printed, and I cite to it according 
to the Urdu translation except for a few sections for which I had access to manuscripts. 
Another source that is indispensable for this topic is the detailed modern hagiography by 
Sayyid Muhammad Muti Allah Rashid Burhanpiri, Burhanpir ké Sindhi awliya’, al-ma‘rif 
ba-tadhkira-i awliya-yi Sindh (Karachi 1957). For later Shattaris in Arabia, see F. Wiistenfeld, 
‘Die Cufiten in Siid-Arabien im XI. (XVII) Jahrhundert’, Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaftern zu Gottingen, Philologisch-historische Klasse 30/1 (1883). 

3 See my Words of Ecstasy in Sufism (Albany 1985), and my ‘From Hagiography to 
Martyrology: Conflicting Testimonies to a Sufi Martyr of the Delhi Sultanate’, History of 
Religions xxiv (1985) 308-27. 
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ters, the criticism of Muhammad Ghawth encouraged them to main- 
tain, at least publicly, a more conservative profile that might be 
viewed as “the Qadiri option”. This kind of self-censorship reached 
its apparent limit in the case of the Shattari master Burhan al-Din 
Raz-i [lahi. He is said to have turned some disciples over to a sharia 
court for execution, because they ecstatically identified their master 
as God. Subsequently we look in vain for any Shattari Sufis who 
emulate publicly the ecstatic claims of Muhammad Ghawth. In this 
case, persecution may have actually succeeded in suppressing the 
most extravagant claims of ecstatic Sufism. 


7 Rajab 907/16 January 1502, and he died on 14 Ramadan 970/7 
May 1563.6 In his youth, he spent about thirteen years meditating 
and practising asceticism in the lonely fortress of Chunar (now in 
eastern U.P.). He witnessed the conquest of the great fort of Gwalior 
by Sultan Ibrahim Lodi (probably around 925/1520), after he had 
been advised in a vision to move to that location.” Although he was 
approached with gifts by Ibrahim Lodi, Muhammad Ghawth was 
critical of the sultan because the latter had imprisoned a number of 
powerful nobles, and friendship between the two became impossible; 
the result of the saint’s displeasure was that the Mughals defeated the 
Lodi forces at Panipat in 932/1526.8 That same year Muhammad 
Ghawth, who was living in Gwalior, interceded with the emperor 
Babur on behalf of Tatar Khan, the rebellious governor of Gwalior.? 
Further dealings with the Mughals on the part of Muhammad 
Ghawth included pleading the case of another rebellious noble, 
Rahim Dad, in 936/1530.!9 In another case the following year, the 
Saint cursed a rebel named Bayazid the Afghan, who had devastated 
a nearby town, and within a few days the malefactor was executed 
by Babur.!! Muhammad Ghawth’s elder brother Shaykh P’hil (or 
Bahlul), another Shattari master, became the chief Sufi adviser to 


6 Fadl Allah 76. 

Z Fadl Allah 33; Khwaja Nizam al-Din Ahmad, The Tabaqat-i-Akbari, trans. B. De, 
Bibliotheca Indica, 300 (Calcutta 1911; reprint 1973) i, 401-2. 

8 Fadl Allah 40-41, 44. 

9 Fadl Allah 42, 58-61; this is far more circumstantial than the laconic account in 
Zahiru’d-din Muhammad Babur Padshah Ghazi, Babur-nama (Memoirs of Babur), trans. 
Annette Susannah Beveridge [New Delhi 1979 (1922)] 539-40. 

10 Babur 688 n. 2, 690. 

11 Fadl Allah 43; Babur 677. 
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Babur’s successor Humayun at this time. So closely intertwined did 
P’hil become in politics that he lost his life in the service of 
Humaytn, when he was executed in Bengal by the rebellious Mirza 
Hindal. With such close relations to the Mughals, it is not surprising 
to learn that Humayiin’s defeat by Shér Shah Siri in 947/1540 led to 
problems for Muhammad Ghawth, resulting in his departure for Gu- 
jarat that same year. His exile in Gujarat would last over sixteen 
years, until the restoration of Humayin.!2 

Hagiographers indicate that the first hint of persecution had arisen 
on the part of advisers to Shér Shah.!3 A disciple named °Ali Shér 
Bangali simply observed that Muhammad Ghawth ‘had seen the in- 
ternal evil of the Str Afghans’.!4 A later hagiographer, ‘Abd Allah 
Khwishagi, writing in 1096/1685, specified that Shér Shah’s advisers 
had objected to a treatise in which Muhammad Ghawth described his 
ascension (mi‘raj) into heaven, along the lines of the famous ascen- 
sion of Abu’ Yazid al-Bastami; the audacious claims that the shaykh 
made about his encounters with God and numerous prophets and 
Saints were apparently viewed as serious enough to deserve capital 
punishment.!5 Although here and elsewhere the offending treatise is 
called simply Risdla-i mi‘rdjiyya, the correct title is Awrdd-i 
ghawthiyya, and it is available in two manuscripts in Calcutta.!6 
While much of the text is devoted to explaining the characteristic 
Shattari meditation techniques, and the initiatic genealogies in which 
the author was confirmed, the lengthy closing portion indeed con- 
tains a remarkable account of the spiritual training of Muhammad 
Ghawth by his master Shaykh Zuhir Hajji Hudir, culminating in a 
detailed description of his ascension experience.!7 We do not know 
precisely what actions the Suri regime took against the shaykh, but 
his prudent departure for Gujarat temporarily put him out of danger. 

The second phase of the persecution of Muhammad Ghawth began 
after his arrival in the kingdom of Gujarat. When he reached the city 


12 Fadl Allah 66, states that the exile was 18 years. He also notes that Muhammad 
Ghawth built a mosque in Ahmedabad dated 963/1556. 

13 Fadl Allah 65. 

14 Ghawthi 309. 

ID Rizvi ii, 157-58, quoting ‘Abd Allah Khwishagi Qastiri, Ma‘Grij al-wilayat, MS 
Adhar collection, Punjab University Library, fol. 543a. For Khwishagi and his hagiography, 
see Muhammad Iqbal Mujaddidi, Ahwal-6 athar-i ‘Abd Allah Khwishagi Qusuri (Lahore 
1391/1972) 80 ff. 

16 Muhammad Ghawth, Awrad-i ghawthiyya, MS 446 Curzon Persian, and MS 1252 
Persian, both in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 

17 Awrad-i ghawthiyya, MS 1252, fols. 107-30. 
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of Ahmedabad, problems began. The scene was described in vague 
though dramatic terms by his disciple “Ali Shér Bangali: 

‘Here some short-sighted scholars and ignorant dervishes began to search for an excuse for 
their enmity toward him. By linking him with expressions they neither knew nor understood, 
they only succeeded by this means in making his pure and luminous heart more illuminated. 
Staying in that place was unpleasant for him. On a certain occasion good tidings came from 
heaven, that the reason for emigration [to Gujarat] has vanished, and the occasion for oppo- 
sition has arisen. Hearing this, he departed for Gwalior’.18 

A modern hagiographer, the editor of Fad] Allah, is somewhat 
more circumstantial: 

‘During the time of his stay in Gujarat, certain incidents took place, the story of which event 
has, like it or not, apparently been well told. The reason for this can be described as follows. 
He had expressed himself with ecstatic sayings (shathivyat), that is, spiritual realities in the 
style of his lofty imagination, in extremely clear words. The understanding of these was con- 
siderably beyond the masses, and beginning with those ignorant folk, such a quantity of hostili- 
ty was generated that the religious scholars, the learned, and even the sultan of the age were 
necessarily included’. 19 

Both of these accounts fall into the vagueness of stock hagio- 
graphical narrative; all that they do is to connect Muhammad 
Ghawth with unknown accusers and to portray him as a model 
mystic. Ghawthi reports that some of the local scholars became op- 
posed to Muhammad Ghawth, leading one of them to send his son to 
spy on the shaykh: 

‘Since the short-sighted people of Gujarat were infatuated with his reputation, therefore 
through envy and lack of insight they began to turn against Ghawth al-Awliya’. Among them 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Muqtadir Banbani sent his younger son confidentially into the Ghawthiyya 
Khangah with instructions to be present at all times, in order to take note of the words and 
deeds of Ghawth al-Awliya® that were objectionable, and to convey those deeds to his su- 
periors for their consideration. It is said that this spy one day said [to Muhammad Ghawth]: 
‘This least of disciples has been hopeful of instruction for some time’. The answer came [from 
the shaykh], “The goal of wayfaring is advancement. God willing, you can work in the faqirs’ 
kitchen; this will produce the influence of instruction’. Finally, after a few days, a strong at- 
traction overcame him, and his eyes saw reality, so that in all states and in all stations he re- 
peated this phrase continually: “When this is the state of the hypocrite, what do you say to the 
person who lays his secret at the threshold of this perfect saint?”29 

Thus the saint’s spiritual power foiled this underhanded attempt to 
undermine his position, as the would-be spy became a disciple. 


18° Ghawthi 309. 
19 Fad! Allah 65. 
20 Ghawthi 288. 
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Muhammad Ghawth appears to have thrived in Gujarat, and we find 
reference to his presence at different times in the cities of Broach 
(950/1543-4) and Ahmedabad (951/1544-5).2! One of his last actions 
there was to build a mosque, which is dated by a commemorative 
verse to 963/1556.22 

It was left for a secular chronicler, the Mughal courtier Bada°oni 
(Bada°iini), to give a fully detailed narrative of the controversy in 
Gujarat, in which Muhammad Ghawth was accused by the notable 
scholar °Ali al-Muttaqi (885-975/1480-1567). In this controversy the 
shaykh was defended by another scholar, Wajih al-Din °“Alawi, who 
in the course of the dispute ended by becoming a Shattari disciple. 

“When Shaykh Muhammad Ghawth went from Hindustan to Gujarat, in the reign of Sultan 
Mahmiid of Gujarat, Shaykh ‘AIi al-Muttaqi, one of the greatest Shaykhs, most influential 
religious leaders and greatest sages of that time, wrote a fatwa for the execution of Shaykh 
Muhammad Ghawth, and the Sultan abrogated it at the instance of Miyan Wajih al- Din. When 
Miyan Wajih al-Din went on the first occasion to the Shaykh’s house he was powerfully 
attracted by his face, and tore up the fatwa, and Shaykh ‘Ali came, beside himself (with rage), 
to the Miyan’s house, and rent his clothes and said: “Why do you assent to the spread of 
heresy, and to a schism in the faith?” He answered: “We follow the letter and the Shaykh the 
spirit. Our understanding cannot reach his perfections and (even), as far as the letter of the law 
goes, no exception, by which he could be pronounced blameworthy, can be taken to him.” And 
this was the cause of the great faith which the Sultans and rulers of Gujarat had in Shaykh 
Muhammad Ghawth, and of his deliverance from that position of peril. (The Miyan) from that 
time repeatedly said in assemblies, “One ought to obey the letter of the law after the manner of 
Shaykh ‘Ali al-Muttaqi, and the spirit after the manner of my spiritual guide” (1.e., Shaykh 
Muhammad Ghawth).23 

In this version, we are not told what was the precise cause of ‘Ali 
al-Muttaqi’s wrath, but a new dramatic twist is furnished by Wajih 
al-Din °Alawi’s decision to become a follower of Muhammad 
Ghawth. In other respects this narrative echoes other famous perse- 
cutions from Sufi hagiography, such as the abstention of Ibn Surayj 


21 Ghawthi 362, 427. 

22 Fadl Allah 66. 

23 ©Abdu-’l-Qadir ibn-i-Mulikshah al-Bada°ini, Muntakhabu-’t-tawarikh, trans. 
Wolseley Haig (Calcutta 1898-1925) iii, 71-72 (text, iii, 44), with slight spelling changes. This 
account, from the article devoted to Wajih al-Din ‘Alawi, contrasts with the absence of any 
mention of persecution in the separate notice given by Bada°iini to Muhammad Ghawth: ‘After 
the rebellion in India, when Shér Shah began to oppress Shaykh Muhammad, he betook 
himself to Gujarat where also he brought princes and rulers under the yoke of subjection to 
him and belief in his teaching, so that all alike were ready to do him service’ (ibid. iii, 8; text, 
ili, 5). 
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from judging the case of al-Hallaj, or Farid al-Din-i ‘Attar’s 
mythical portrait of al-Junayd’s response to the final trial of al- 
Hallaj.24 A later Shattari text, ‘Aqil Khan Razi’s Thamarat al-hayat 
(1053/1643-4) also relates another incident, in which ‘Ali al-Muttaqi 
while in Ahmedabad suspiciously inquired about a copy of Ibn 
“Arabi’s Fusis al-hikam that was being read by Shaykh Lashkar 
Muhammad ‘Arif, a disciple of Muhammad Ghawth. When Shaykh 
Lashkar briefly responded with the essence of Ibn ‘Arabi’s teaching 
on the divine unity, “Ali al-Muttaqi was satisfied with his answer, 
and he respectfully told his own disciples that this kind of man was 
worthy of the knowledge of divine realities.25 

A question arises, however, concerning ‘Ali al-Muttaqi’s partici- 
pation in this inquisition. He had been favored with the attention of 
the sultan of Gujarat, Bahadur Shah (r. 932-43/1526-37), though he 
was reluctant to accept gifts from the latter. Some of “Ali al- 
Muttaqi’s biographers report that he departed from Gujarat when 
Humayun’s armies first began their invasions of that territory in 
941/1534, and that after his arrival in the Hijaz, he remained there 
for the next thirty years.26 Others say that he left India for Arabia la- 
ter on, in 953/1546-7.27 The curious thing is that only Bada°6ni re- 
fers to “Ali al-Muttaqi’s role in the affair. “Ali al-Muttaqi’s principal 
biographer, “Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith, does not seem to mention °Ali 
al-Muttaqi in connection with the persecution of Muhammad 
Ghawth, either in the brief notice devoted to ‘Ali al-Muttaqi in the 
comprehensive dictionary of saints, Akhbar al-akhyar, or in the mo- 
nographic biography of ‘Ali al-Muttaqi and his successor °Abd al- 
Wahhab al-Muttaqi, Zad al-muttaqin.28 A history of Gujarat com- 
pleted in 1022/1613, the Mir?’at-i Sikandari, simply lists the names 
of “Ali al-Muttagi and Muhammad Ghawth together, as famous reli- 
gious figures of the reign of Sultan Mahmud (r. 943-61/1537-54), 
without indicating that there was any conflict between the two.29 
Ghawthi mentions the participation of Wajih al-Din ‘Alawi and 


24 See Words of Ecstasy 102-3, 131. 

25 °Agil Khan Razi, Thamarat al-hayat, MS 1278 Persian, ASB, Calcutta, fols. 61b-62a. 

20 See EI vii, 800-1 s.v. al-Muttaki al-Hindi. 

27 Ghawthi 402. 

28 Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi al-Bukhari, Akhbar al-akhyar fit asrar al-abrar, ed. 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Ahad (Delhi 1332/1913-4) 257-69; the unpublished Zad al-muttagin is 
summarized by Rizvi ii, 319- 27. 

29 Edward Clive Bayley, The History of India as told by its own Historians: The Local 
Muhammadan Dynasties—Gujarat, ed. Nagendra Singh (New Delhi reprint ed. 1970) 441. 
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Hamid Lar in defending Muhammad Ghawth with “answers both 
traditional and rational’, but he fails to name any of the shaykh’s 
persecutors.39 “Ali al-Muttaqi is said to have returned temporarily to 
Gujarat during the reign of Mahmud, which would have enabled him 
to confront Muhammad Ghawth.3! From an ijaza document signed 
by °Ali al-Muttaqi it is established that he was back in Mecca by 
961/1554, so the incident of persecution would have to have taken 
place by then.32 We can compare ‘Abd al-Haqq’s reticence on this 
subject to his reluctance to discuss the martyrdom of the early 
Chishti Sufi Mas‘ud Bakk, a subject that was broached more openly 
by ‘Abd al-Haqq’s disciple Muhammad Sadiq.33 °Abd al-Haqq’s 
discreet silence can probably best be explained in terms of his strate- 
gy as a hagiographer interested in emphasizing shar‘T norms. 

In any case, after the years of exile in Gujarat, Muhammad 
Ghawth finally returned to northern India after 963/1556, when 
Humayin briefly reasserted his authority, and Akbar was crowned 
emperor after Humayun’s untimely death.34 Muhammad Ghawth 
was received with general acclaim in Delhi and Agra. When he ap- 
proached Akbar for an interview in 966/1558-9 in Agra, according to 
Bada°oni, he immediately aroused the enmity of the chief sadr 
(official in charge of charitable trusts), a Suhrawardi Sufi named 
Shaykh Gada’i. Bada°6ni interpreted this enmity as entirely based on 
Shaykh Gada’i’s professional jealousy. In any case, this set the stage 
for the third phase of persecution of the Shattari master. Due to 
Shaykh Gada°i’s promptings, the regent Bayram Khan introduced in 
court with ridicule the claims Muhammad Ghawth had made about 
his ascension, once again evidently in allusion to Awrdd-i 
ghawthiyya.3> The shaykh retired in some discomfiture to Gwalior, 
which had recently been reconquered by the Mughals from Shér 


30 Ghawthi 345. 

31 Rizvi ii, 321. 

32 ©Ali al-Muttaqi, Arabic ijazat-nama in Shadhiliyya, Madyaniyya, and Qadiriyya 
orders; MS 52 Arabic, acc. no. 239, Jamia Millia Islamiyya, New Delhi, fol. 247a, dated 18 
Sha‘ban 961/19 July 1554 in Mecca. 

33 See my ‘From Hagiography to Martyrology’ for details. 

34 Ghawthi 298, says this occurred in 963/1556; Bada°ini (trans., 111, 8; text, iti, 5) says 
that Muhammad Ghawth’s departure from Gujarat for Agra occurred in 966/1558-9, and that 
he witnessed the shaykh riding amid a great throng of people in Agra’s bazar. This roughly 
agrees with the statement of Fad] Allah (p. 66), that Muhammad Ghawth spent eighteen years 
in Gujarat. 

35 Bada°ini ii, 28-29 (trans.), ii, 34-35 (text); Sukumar Ray, Bairam Khan, ed. M.H.A. 
Beg (Karachi 1992) 175-77. 
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Shah’s forces. He could be comforted, however, by the immense re- 
venues that had been designated for his support, doubtless with the 
approval of Akbar.36 Muhammad Ghawth had a final meeting with 
Akbar when the latter came hunting in the region of Gwalior, and 
had his curiosity aroused by tales of the fine cattle kept by the 
shaykh. At this meeting, Muhammad Ghawth took the hand of the 
young king in the ritual of Sufi initiation, offering to become his 
spiritual guide. Akbar treated this as a joke, however, and his mi- 
nister Abi’l-Fadl regarded the shaykh and his pretensions with 
scorn.37 Muhammad Ghawth remained in Gwalior, training disciples 
in Shattari exercises, until his death in 970/1563. 

From the details summarized above, several points emerge with 
considerable force. First, although some accounts are vague about 
what actually aroused the opposition to Muhammad Ghawth, his 
ascension experience has been cited as the text that scholars regarded 
with suspicion in all three reported instances of persecution, first by 
the Suri regime, then by the sultan of Gujarat, and later by the regent 
of Akbar. Second, in all these cases the fortunes of Muhammad 
Ghawth were dependent on his close personal relationship with the 
Mughal rulers; all commentators, whether friendly or hostile to the 
shaykh, agree that he had an extraordinary influence over many poli- 
tical figures. His persecution by Shér Shah is clearly understandable 
as directed against a Mughal supporter, while his principal accuser in 
Gujarat, “Ali al-Muttaqi, had been allied with a Gujarati sultan op- 
posed to the Mughals. In the last instance, it appears that Akbar’s 
good-natured regard for the brother of one of his father’s spiritual 
advisers saved Muhammad Ghawth from the hostility of Shaykh 
Gada*i and Bayram Khan. Third, while Muhammad Ghawth was 
threatened in all these instances, he was an extremely influential and 
powerful man, and he emerged unscathed from the attempts of his 
opponents. His brother Shaykh P’hil only lost his life because he fell 
afoul of a purely political quarrel. Fourth, the persecution of 
Muhammad Ghawth was an unusual event, in that none of the rulers 
or scholars who opposed the Shattari master was opposed to Sufism 
in principle. The Suris, the Gujarati sultans, and the Mughals were 
all generous patrons of Sufism. Muhammad Ghawth’s critic ‘Ali al- 
Muttaqi had in his childhood been initiated into the Chishti order, 


37 The Akbar Nama of Abu-l-Fazl, trans. H. Beveridge (Delhi 1977) 11, 133-35 (text ii, 
88-89). 
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and later on while studying hadith in Arabia he had also been in- 
itiated into the Qadiri, Shadhili, and Madyani orders. Nor was ‘Ali 
al-Muttaqi hostile to ecstatic Sufism on principle. Through his 
Chishti master Baha?’ al-Din Shah Bajan, ‘Ali al-Muttaqi had a 
connection with the Chishti martyr Mas‘iid Bakk, whose writings he 
frequently quoted, even translating one work by Mas‘iid Bakk from 
Persian into Arabic.38 He thus can hardly be characterized as an op- 
ponent of Sufism, although he was a spirited critic of the Mahdawi 
movement. Thus, if we wish to understand the “anti-Sufi’” issue in 
the case of Muhammad Ghawth, it must be sought in his ascension 
narrative, which will be discussed further below. For the moment, let 
me suggest that the kernel of unacceptable statement lies in the 
claims of Muhammad Ghawth to have gone even beyond the level of 
Abi Yazid Bastami. 


We search in vain for any immediate effects of the persecution upon 
Muhammad Ghawth himself, in terms of any kind of alteration of his 
teachings. When Humayin wrote to express his concern about the 
troubles Muhammad Ghawth was undergoing as an exile, the shaykh 
shrugged them off as unimportant in his reply.39 Although 
Muhammad Ghawth revised his meditation handbook Jawahir-i 
khams at the request of his disciples in 956/1549, correcting all 
known copies in the process, this appears to have been unrelated to 
any external political concern.40 Khwishagi suggested that the initial 
persecution (under the Suri regime) was aimed at the ascension nar- 
rative in Awrdd-i ghawthiyya, and he further maintained that 
Muhammad Ghawth later adopted a conciliatory stance regarding 
this controversial text, which he clarified by saying that his ascension 
was only in spirit and not bodily like that of the Prophet.4! In what 


38 See the biography of ‘Ali al-Muttaqi in ‘Abd al-Hayy b. Fakhr al-Din al-Hasani, 
Nuzhat al-khawatir wa-bahjat al-masami‘® wa’l-nawazim, vill vols. (Hyderabad 2nd ed. 
1386/1966-) iv, 234-44. “Ali al-Muttaqi quotes Mas‘tid Bakk in his Jawami‘ al-kalim fi’l- 
mawa‘iz wa’l-hikam, also known as al-Jawdahir al-thamina, a miscellany with quotations from 
Ansari, Sadi, Husayni Sadat, Mas‘tid Bakk, and others; cf. MS 1254 Persian, Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta. °Ali al-Muttaqi translated the Minhdj al-‘arifin [1.e., Mir’at al-‘arifin] of Malik-zada 
Mas‘iid [Bakk] into Arabic under the title al-Nash al-wafi li’l-qalb al-shafi, MS Punjab 
University, Lahore, Sherani 3923/871/6, cat. 11, 262, no. 1452. 

39 Ghawthi 292-94. 

40 Some have suggested (Haq 174; Nizami 59) that the Jawdhir-i khams came in for 
severe criticism by religious scholars, but this appears to be a confusion with Awrdd-i 
ghawthivya. 

Khwishagi, Ma‘Grij al-wildyat, fol. 553b, in Rizvi 1, 158. 
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appears to be a version of the same story, Ghulam Sarwar (who often 
cites Khwishagi) in 1280/1864-5 wrote that Wayjith al-Din ‘Alawi 
advised Muhammad Ghawth to take a variable position, according to 
whether the scholars were against him or not; 1f they supported him, 
he should maintain that his ascension veritably occurred during 
wakefulness, but if they opposed him, he should say that it took 
place during a dream.42 Against this view suggesting a tagiyya-like 
dissimulation, we may note the observation found in one source that 
Muhammad Ghawth wrote Awrdd-i ghawthiyya at age forty-three, 
three years after his arrival in Gujarat; in that case, the problems that 
the shaykh had with Shér Shah had nothing to do with the ascension 
treatise. If this is correct, it suggests that the report of Khwishagi 
about the Suri persecution of Muhammad Ghawth may have 
erroneously read back the controversy over Awrdd-i ghawthiyya into 
an earlier, purely political persecution.43 

Nonetheless, among the successors of Muhammad Ghawth, a 
distinctly conservative sharia-oriented pattern became the norm. 
While most early Shattari wntings by Muhammad Ghawth and his 
contemporaries are collections of esoteric meditation practices, later 
Shattari Sufis, particularly those located in the city of Burhanpur, 
increasingly focused on obligatory sharia worship and Koranic and 
hadith studies. This conservative trend was already evident in Wajith 
al-Din °Alawi (1504-1589), the jurist who preserved Muhammad 
Ghawth from persecution in Gujarat and then became his disciple. 
Wajih al-Din’s Sufi writings learnedly expound Sufi metaphysics in 
contrast to Ash‘ari theology, but he pointedly avoids or mutes con- 
troversial topics in these discussions. For example, his mystical 
treatise al-Hagiga al-muhammadiyya makes an ingenious distinction 
between the legislative and gnostic aspects of prophecy, but Wayjih 
al-Din is quick to assert that prophecy is always superior to saint- 
hood, thus avoiding any heretical suggestion that would denigrate 
the Prophet. One of his sources for this doctrine, interestingly 
enough, is Bayazid Bastami, to whom the name of Ibn ‘Arabi is also 
joined.44 Making the point about the superiority of prophecy 
establishes his conservative credentials, while at the same time he 
marks the centrality of the saint (Bayazid) who is the pivotal figure 


42 Ghulam Sarwar, Khazinat al-asfiva’ 333-34. 

43 Fadl Allah 76. 

44 Wajih al-Din ‘Alawi, al-Risdla al-musammat bi’l-Haqiqa al-muhammadiyya, ed. with 
Urdu trans. Muhammad Zubayr Ghulam Nabi Qurayshi (Ahmadabad 1385/1966) 29-30. 
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in the standard Shattari lineage. It should be recalled that Bayazid’s 
ecstatic sayings that seemed to infringe on the status of the Prophet 
had previously been sanitized by popularizers of Sufism such as 
* Attar. 

The contrast between Muhammad Ghawth and his more conser- 
vative disciples may be seen in an incident that took place when he 
met Tahir Muhammad Muhaddith, a pious scholar who later became 
a devoted disciple. ‘His glass is so pure and fine’, remarked the 
shaykh. ‘How wonderful it would be to fill it with wine!’ This scan- 
dalized the scholar, who was not yet accustomed to hearing Sufis use 
the name of “the mother of iniquities’’, though he eventually got used 
to it.45 After spending some time in Berar, Tahir Muhammad (d. 
1004/1595-6) settled in Burhanpur in 982/1574-5, where he com- 
posed works based on the classical Sufi writings of al-Qushayri, Abu 
Talib al-Makki, and al-Ghazali, along with digests and indices of 
works on hadith.46 Only one of his writings hints at ecstatic sayings; 
his Riyad al-salihin contains three sections: the first contains expla- 
nations of hadith, the second comments on the sayings of Sufi 
masters (including ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, al-Ghazali, Abi Talib al- 
Makki, Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi, and, curiously enough, ‘Ali al- 
Muttaqi), and the third deals with the expressions and allusions of 
“the masters of unification and ecstasy, the people of love and 
gnosis” (such as Ibn “Arabi, “Ayn al-Qudat-i Hamadani, Sadr al- 
Din-i Qunawi, “and other followers of wahdat al-wujid’).4’ Al- 
though the last section appears to be potentially controversial, it be- 
comes clear from comparison with other Shattari works that articula- 
tion of the wujidi metaphysics associated with Ibn ‘Arabi was 
standard among nearly all Shattari authors. Evidently, in India the 
views of Ibn “Arabi were not regarded as problematic at this time. 

Another disciple of Muhammad Ghawth was Lashkar Muhammad 
‘Arif (d. 993/1585), who came from a warrior clan; he guided Sufis 
for many years in Ahmedabad before coming to Burhanpur at the 
end of his life. Shaykh Lashkar exhibited a degree of piety toward 
the Prophet Muhammad that was remarkable. He stated that it is easy 
to reach God, but quite difficult to reach the level of the Prophet. The 
reason is that one must attain the most perfect of all attributes to 


45 Rashid 5-6, citing Kashf al-haqa’iq, fol. 3. 

46 Ghawthi 426-33, enumerating eight writings, with a long excerpt from a Qushayri- 
style tafsir on pp. 427-32. 

47 Ghawthi 433. 
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come close to the Prophet, but God manifests in all degrees of 
creation and is therefore more easily accessible.48 Shaykh Lashkar 
was the subject of a lengthy debate among his followers, concerning 
an anecdote told by his saintly daughter Bibi Rasti. This daughter is 
also known as Bibi Rasti, and it is after her that the Burhanpur 
neighborhood of Rastiptra is named. In a gathering that took place 
in 1013/1605, which included several leading Sufis and the Mughal 
minister “Abd al-Rahim Khan-1 Khanan, she described how her 
father reached an indescribable state, which he later revealed was the 
station of Bayazid Bastami.49 It was only by God’s grace, he told her 
once he recovered his senses, that he did not repeat the famous ut- 
terance of Bayazid, ‘Glory be to me’ (subhani). He reflected that it is 
better to say, ‘Glory be to him’ (subhdnahu), or some variation, to 
avoid the error of lése-majesté committed by Bayazid. Muhammad 
Ghawthi, author of Gulzar-i abrar, was quite cognizant of the deli- 
cacy of this situation. He himself offered a more nuanced interpre- 
tation: 

“When the Sufi with the aid of annihilation in the journey of ascension removes the created 
garment of the body and enters the divine dress, and his goal becomes his own transcendence, 
then at that time there is need for interpreting and explaining his verbal utterance of “Glory be 
to him’. And if he utters the cry of “Glory be to me”, that is not improper, since that is in fact 
his goal. Therefore, on account of the superiority of saying “Glory be to him”, both explana- 
tions apply’.90 

This tentative approval of the “Bayazidian rank” was first put for- 
ward by the chief disciple of Shaykh Lashkar, “Isa Jund Allah. Using 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s Fusiis as a model, “Isa would have taken al-Hallaj to a 
higher state than the qualification with divinity that led to his ecstatic 
utterance, ‘I am the Real’; that higher state (reminiscent of Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindi’s criticism of Ibn ‘Arabi) was qualification with 
created existence.>! Both in the report of the debate over Shaykh 
Lashkar’s Bayazidian temptation, and in the highly ambivalent re- 
flections by “Isa, we can see a reluctance to approve of ecstatic states 
without grounding them in approved metaphysical theories. 

Shaykh ‘Isa Jund Allah (d. 1031/1622), a nephew of Tahir 
Muhammad, was generally an irenic soul. He wrote primarily on 


48 Ghawthi 362. 

49 Khan-i Khanan and his son Darab Khan also attended on the lectures of Bibi Rasti on 
Sufi classics such as “Iragi’s Lama‘at; see Rashid 51. 

50 Ghawthi 364. 

51 Ibid. 365-66; this section quotes extensively from the section on Noah in Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
Fusis al-hikam. 
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meditation techniques employing the Arabic names of God, plus a 
couple of treatises commenting on the metaphysics of wahdat al- 
wujiid.°2 When a dispute over hadith between religious scholars 
threatened to erupt into a heresy accusation, he persuaded ‘Abd al- 
Rahim Khan-i Khanan to send the heresy-hunting scholar on pil- 
grimage to Mecca.°3 Nonetheless, such was the harmonious 
atmosphere established by the Fartiqi kings in Burhanpur prior to the 
Mughal conquest that ‘Isa like many other local Sufis supported the 
Fartiqis against Akbar. But the Mughals finally succeeded in taking 
the Fartiqi fortress of Asir by strategem and treason in 1010/1601. 
Consequently Akbar planned to exile “Isa to Agra for a time, along 
with other dissident Sufis, on the pretext of requesting him to give 
spiritual instruction to the army; fortunately, the prayers of the 
shaykh were answered and he did not have to suffer this ordeal for 
long.°4 This seems to have been a fairly mild persecution, if we can 
call it that, and it was a political affair unrelated to Sufism per se. 
The trend toward greater shar‘i conservatism continued with 
Shaykh ‘Isa’s children. ‘Isa’s son Baba Fath Muhammad Muhaddith 
is known primarily for his devotional writings on ritual prayer. When 
‘[sa’s future successor in Burhanpur, Burhan al-Din Raz-i [lahi, 
came to ‘Isa seeking instruction, he was offered two choices: a letter 
of introduction to the sadr if he sought money and land, or study 
with Fath Muhammad if he sought religious learning; since Raz-1 
llahi sought knowledge of the names of God, he remained with 
°[sa.55 Fath Muhammad wrote over a dozen treatises on ritual prayer 
and meditation, along with some short summaries of wahdat al- 
wujid in the form of creeds. He also wrote on the determination of 
the correct direction of Mecca from Burhanpur, for purposes of ritual 
prayer.5© These are only a few examples of the later Shattari order 
after Muhammad Ghawth. Richard Eaton has remarked with re- 
ference to Wayjih al-Din “Alawi and his disciple Sibghat Allah (the 
translator of the Jawahir-i khams into Arabic), that these later 
Shattaris exhibit the characteristics of the “scholastic” and the “puri- 


52 Rashid 63-73, provides a list of works, and includes a short treatise entitled Risdla-i 
daqiqa on pp. 74-80. 

53 Rashid 45-46, 

54 Rashid 55-57, 106-7. On the report of ‘Isa’s disciple and malfiizat recorder Farhi, 
these dissident Sufis were put under the authority of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi’s successor, Mir 
Muhammad Nu‘man Naqshbandi. 

55 Rashid 41, citing Rawa’ih al-anfas 13. 

56 Rashid 70, 118-42, with a short mathnawi poem presented on pp. 143-50. 
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tanical reformist” rather than the extravagant ecstatic.57 While these 
terms may have to be modified to some extent when it is possible to 
give a fuller account of the teachings of these Sufis, the basic 
contrast seems to be correct. 

Does this move to shar‘i conservatism constitute a response to 
persecution? Evidence drawn from the life of Burhan al-Din Raz-i 
[lahi (d. 1083/1673) suggests that this was in fact the case. This 
shaykh was drawn into the succession struggle between two 
claimants to the Mughal throne, Dara Shikth and Awrangzib. Raz-i 
[lahi was by temperament a strict ascetic, and a conservative scholar. 
He was also opposed to performance of flute music if it led to danc- 
ing.°8 His writings consist of a credal commentary (Sharh-i amantu 
bi’llah), a testament, and several collections of discourses recorded 
by disciples. He was very reluctant to form any connection with 
members of the court. When the noble Shayista Khan once joined 
the shaykh at Friday prayers, Raz-i [ahi retired afterward to perform 
his prayers over again, remarking to a disciple that the presence of a 
noble (amir) in effect made his prayers nugatory.°? So when 
Awrangzib came to the retreat of Raz-i [lahi disguised as an ordinary 
person, accompanied by the legal scholar Shaykh Nizam (compiler 
of the legal work al-Fatawa al-‘Alamgiriyya), Raz-i [ahi was re- 
luctant to acknowledge him in any way. There are two conflicting 
accounts of the outcome of this meeting. According to the historian 
Khwafi Khan, Awrangzib requested the aid of the saint in his 
struggle against Dara Shikuh, on the grounds that the latter had said 
that Islam was the same as infidelity (kufr). In this version, Raz-i 
[lahi gave the prince a blessing, and Shaykh Nizam predicted victory 
for Awrangzib. Another historian, Ma‘miuri, reports instead that the 
shaykh refused to become a partisan in the succession dispute.6° One 
is tempted to speculate that Khwafi Khan stretched the story to fit a 
royal historiography. In any case, if Raz-i [lahi was approached by 
Awrangzib to take sides on an ostensibly religious issue, it may well 
have sensitized him to the problems of persecution. The most strik- 
ing example of his conservatism occurred when one of his disciples, 
Shaykh Nir Ramz-i [lahi, began to shout aloud the phrase, ‘Burhan 
is God Most Great’, and others joined in the chant. According to 


57 Richard M. Eaton, Sufis of Bijapur 60, 206. 

58 Rashid 322-23. 

59 Rashid 296. 

60 Anees Jahan Syed, Aurangzeb in Muntakhab-al Lubab (Bombay 1977) 83 with note 
11. 
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Khwafi Khan, the shaykh warned the disciples to desist, and when 
they continued, he handed them over to the gadi for execution.®! 
This would indeed be an internalization of the persecution initially 
visited upon Muhammad Ghawth, but in this case it was much more 
successful than the persecution of the earlier saint. Here the spiritual 
status of the saint was not proclaimed by the saint himself, but by his 
disciples. Unlike the case of the ambiguity of Shaykh Lashkar about 
his own “Bayazidian rank,” here Raz-i [lahi rejected outright the 
suggestion of his disciples that he was identical with God. A verse 
by the shaykh seems to recall this incident: ‘Burhan is the proof of 
God, yet he is nothing but an intercessor of the beloved; I saw that 
the master is the outer form of God, and God is his inner form’ .®2 
Local narrative sees Raz-i [lahi as strictly conforming with the ex- 
pectations of sanctity in his encounter with Awrangzib. It is popular- 
ly believed in Burhanpur that the tomb of Raz-i [lahi was built by 
order of Awrangzib, and that the sum for the base of the tomb was 
taken from the emperor’s earnings from the sale of his knitted hats 
and copies of the Koran; since the dome, however, was to be built 
with funds taken from the imperial treasury, the saint rejected that 
donation as contrary to Islamic law, and the present dome was ac- 
cordingly financed otherwise.® 

What is especially curious is that very little evidence survives in 
Shattari writings regarding the original persecution of Muhammad 
Ghawth. At one time a document describing the accusations against 
Muhammad Ghawth was reported to be in the Pir Muhammad Shah 
library in Ahmedabad, but the current custodians have no record of 
it. In an extended commentary on this question, Muhammad Zubayr 
Qureshi remarks that there 1s an account of the persecution of 
Muhammad Ghawth and the role of “Ali al-Muttaqi in a hagiography 
entitled Mukhbir al-awliya’, but it is not yet clear if this contains any 
material not already known from other sources.°4 Qureshi observes 
that the disciples of Muhammad Ghawth wrote many works pre- 
served in manuscript, “Yet no one refers to the encounter of 


61 kK. A. Nizami, ‘Sufi Movement in the Deccan’, in H.K. Sherwani and P.M. Joshi 
(eds.), History of Medieval Deccan (1295-1724), 1-11 (Hyderabad 1973-4) 11, 194, quoting 
Muntakhab al-lubab iu, 554. 

62 Rashid 333. 

63 Rashid 354-56. 

64 This title, ascribed to Mawdiid Lala Chishti, is noticed by Storey, Persian Literature i, 
1059, no. 55, in a single Bombay MS (Mulla Firuz 14), but Qureshi knows of another copy in a 
Chishti shrine in Ahmedabad. 
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Muhammad Ghawth Gwaliari [with his accusers]. They observe 
discreet silence. It is strange’.®> If the suggestions made above are 
correct, it seems that Shattari masters subsequent to Muhammad 
Ghawth preferred to forget altogether about his persecution. It was 
an unpleasant episode, and they did not wish to revive it as a mar- 


tyrology. 


What was controversial enough to lead to the persecution of 
Muhammad Ghawth? I have proposed above that it was the claim of 
attaining a spiritual state beyond that of Bayazid al-Bastami that 
provoked outrage. Naturally political conditions also needed to be 
such that persecution of a Sufi saint was worth the trouble it might 
otherwise cause for a ruler. The Mughal struggles with other Indian 
dynasties furnished the political occasion for such persecution. A 
brief comparison with other cases within the Sufi tradition affords 
several instances where the status of Bayazid al-Bastami became the 
standard against which mystics measured their experiences. The bio- 
graphies of Ruzbihan Baqli of Shiraz (d. 606/1209) record only a 
single instance of judicial doubt regarding his many striking spiritual 
claims. This doubt arose when a scholar found the passage in 
Ruzbihan’s autobiographical work Kashf al-asrar where Rutzbihan 
described himself sitting on a mountain top, clinking glasses with 
God, and tossing roses down to the plain where Bayazid al-Bastami 
and other Sufi saints looked on enviously. The scholar’s doubts were 
removed, however, when Bayazid al-Bastami appeared to him in a 
dream to confirm the truth of Ruzbihan’s vision.©6 Another notable 
example of using Bayazid al-Bastami as a mystical standard to be 
exceeded is Ibn ‘Arabi, who viewed al-Bastami with intense ambi- 
valence; while he considered some of Bastami’s formulations to be 
evidence of a supremely advanced state, he also criticized the boast- 
ing (fakhr) that is inherent in ecstatic expressions (shathiyydt), in this 
way putting himself in a position superior to that of al-Bastami.§”? To 
take a case slightly after the time of Muhammad Ghawth, we may 
consider Ahmad Sirhindi, who explicitly claimed a spiritual status 
that exceeded both Bayazid and Ibn ‘Arabi, observing that their 
claims were based on improperly interpreted experiences that his 


65 Personal communication, letter dated 13 February 1995. 
See my study Rizbihan Bagli: Mysticism and the Rhetoric of Sainthood in Persian 
Sufism (London 1996). 
67 See my “The Man without Attributes: Ibn ‘Arabi’s Interpretation of Abt: Yazid al- 
Bistami’, Journal of the Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi Society xiii (1993) 1-18. 
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own teachings clarified; his critics in turn charged him with ar- 
rogance. In addition, his apparent claim to exceed the rank of Com- 
panions of the Prophet such as Abii Bakr was pretext enough to 
cause Sirhindi to be imprisoned by the Mughal emperor Jahangir.® 
The basic principle that caused offense in these claims is that the 
ecstatic vaults over the “horizontal” authenticity afforded by histo- 
rical tradition through approved Sufi lineages. With direct access to 
God as its own verification, “vertical” authenticity can dispense with 
the validation of historical tradition. That is the ultimate challenge 
offered to established religion by ecstatic Sufis. 

A search for other causes for the persecution of Muhammad 
Ghawth fails to provide convincing alternatives. The Shattari order, 
as we have seen, was very insistent on performance of normal shar‘i 
ritual, and in this respect it did not differ from most of the 
established Sufi orders. The philosophy of Ibn ‘Arabi, though per- 
haps restricted to circles of capable students, was retained as the ba- 
sic theoretical framework for mystical Islam by nearly all the 
Shattari masters. 

Some may suggest that the interest of Muhammad Ghawth in yoga 
was controversial, since he is known to have translated the Arabic 
version of a hatha yoga treatise into Persian under the title Bahr al- 
hayat. There is, however, no evidence to suggest that anyone made 
objections to yogic practice on religious grounds during the lifetime 
of Muhammad Ghawth. The net effect of the yogic practices 
discussed in Shattari texts had little relevance to any Hindu theology. 
The disciples of Muhammad Ghawth were agreed that his treatment 
of yogic disciplines had basically Islamicized them.®? Succeeding 
generations of Shattaris continued developing specialized medita- 
tions that owed little to any integral yogic tradition. In the recol- 
lections of Raz-i [lahi, there remains little residue of the intense in- 
terest in yoga characteristic of Muhammad Ghawth. The only in- 
cident that Raz-i llahi relates concerning yoga is a story in which 
Muhammad Ghawth was bitten on the thigh by a snake; such was the 
saint’s power that the snake immediately died. A yogi who observed 


68 Yohanan Friedmann, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi: An Outline of His Thought and a Study 
of His Image in the Eyes of Posterity (Montreal 1971) 28, 60, 88, 62-68, 94-96, Ghulam ‘Ali 
Azad Bilgrami, Subhat al-marjan fi athar Hindiistan, ed. Muhammad Fadl al-Rahman al- 
Nadwi al-Siwani (Aligarh 1972) i, 131-137. 

69 For a full discussion, see my The Pool of Nectar: An Islamic Interpretation of Yoga 
(SUNY Press, forthcoming). 
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this event recognized the shaykh as a perfected siddha.7° This 
anecdote retains nothing of yogic practice, but simply perpetuates 
the hagiographic formula in which Sufis outperform yogis in 
thaumaturgy. Similarly, Shaykh ‘Isa once told a disciple to seek his 
next master by visualization, whether he appeared to be a proper Sufi 
shaykh, a wild qalandar, or a yogi.’! Here the yogi functions simply 
as a stock comparison, to signify that which is least conventional for 
Sufi disciples; ‘Isa would even approve of a disciple studying with a 
yogi if that would help the disciple advance. 

The early Shattaris may have been aware of the potential tendancy 
of their ecstatic approach to strain relations with the historical tra- 
ditions of Islam. The tendency to provide a legitimizing multiple 
lineage for Shattari masters is found already in biographical accounts 
of the founder of the Indian branch of the order, ‘Abd Allah Shattari 
(d. 832/1428-9), who is credited with Qadiri and Kubrawi initia- 
tions.72 Likewise Baha? al-Din Ansari (d. 921/1515) was known as a 
Qadiri with a Shattari affiliation (mashrab).73 Muhammad Ghawth 
himself claimed fourteen separate initiations in different Sufi orders. 
As a tentative observation concerning this phenomenon, I would 
propose that multiple initiation was a way of maximizing historical 
validation by tradition, by claiming as many possible avenues of 
contact with the founding figures of Sufism. The fact that this might 
be achieved by purely internal Uwaysi contacts is the homage that 
spontaneous ecstasy pays to historical tradition. In any case, a review 
of the history of the Shattari order in the century after Muhammad 
Ghawth provides a striking portrait of retreat from the bold claims of 
spiritual ecstasy. In the aftermath of repeated criticism and perse- 
cution of their chief organizer, later Shattari masters modulated the 
natural tendency of ecstatic experience, and muted the urge to en- 
gage in boasting contests with the founding figures of mysticism. 
Persecution is always a political act, and its power can be inter- 


70 Rashid 313-14, citing Rawa’ih al-anfas, fol. 380. 

71 Rashid 46. 

72 Nuzhat al-khawatir ui, 100-1, citing Majma‘ al-abrar and Gulzar-i abrar. 
73 © Abd al-Haqq 198. 
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ter Shattaris would seem to be evidence of the power of persecution 
to modify public behavior. 
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Sufis are as much a part of the social and cultural fabric of Muslim 
history in South Asia as are religious scholars and political elites. 
Sufi leaders, especially the masters (masha’ikh) whose life histories 
and tomb cults have achieved wide renown, often belonged to the 
same privileged social class as those who supported or opposed them 
in each period of South-Asian history. But the nature of support, as 
also the basis for opposition, varied in response to a broad range of 
factors that need to be specified if we are to understand the pivotal 
role of masha’ikh as spiritual exemplars and not merely beneficiaries 
of socioeconomic inequities. 

Two hermeneutic guidelines inform this paper. One comes from 
the Maghribi student of Althusser, Abdallah Laroui. It is a caution 
against what he calls the ternary myth, that is, the notion that all 
history can be divided into three equivalent parts, whether ancient, 
medieval and modern or, in the case of Muslim South Asia, Sul- 
tanate, Mughal, and Bnitish. The pitfall is that too often the criteria of 
one period are imposed implicitly on the evaluation of data from 
other periods.! The second guideline comes from the anti-structu- 
ralist, post-Marxist anthropologist Talal Asad. It is in the form of a 
maxim rather than a shibboleth, namely, “that orthodoxy is always 
the product of a network of power’.2 

In the Indian subcontinent the entire history of Sufi exemplars and 
Sufi orders — their vast literary corpus, cultic recall and symbolic 
persistence — can be framed within the above two guidelines. The 
Sultanate period is marked by enmity from religious scholars, or 
ulama, on the basis of their perception of orthodoxy as distinct from 
ecstatic experience. The chief controversy from this period is sama‘, 


1 Abdallah Laroui, The History of the Maghrib: An Interpretative Essay, trans. Ralph 
Manheim (Princeton 1977) 34. 
2 Talal Asad, ‘The Idea of an Anthropology of Islam’ (Washington D.C. 1986) 21. 
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listening to music and poetry in the hospices of masha’ikh. The 
Mughal period is marked by enmity from the dynastic court. Dating 
from the mid-sixteenth century on, it centers on the independent 
claims to spiritual authority made by the masha’ikh or their fol- 
lowers, with the only acceptable orthodoxy being loyalty to the Em- 
peror and to his dicta as the military leader cum bureaucratic patron 
of a vast domain. In the British/modern period enmity to Sufis came 
from reform-minded Muslims who felt betrayed both by traditional 
centers of learning and also by dynastic successors to the Great 
Mughals. Their opposition focused, above all, on tomb cults and the 
alleged distance between reverence for deceased masters and 
Qur’anic orthodoxy. 

Ironically, none of these phases in South-Asian history offers a 
pattern of opposition to Sufis that does not also include an acknow- 
ledgement of the spiritual prowess of the masha’ikh, often by mem- 
bers of the same group who oppose them. Hence in the Sultanate pe- 
riod there were ulama who trained Sufi masters, who befriended 
them and who also became their disciples, just as in the Mughal pe- 
riod there were members of the court up to and including the Em- 
peror who visited Sufi hospices, or provided for the (re)construction 
of Sufi tombs, and also employed descendants of masha’ikh in their 
own service. Similarly, in the Bnitish/modern period, it was often the 
case that reform-minded Muslims were themselves marked by Sufi 
lineages, and in at least one notable case (the Tablighis), they em- 
braced Sufi notions of hierarchical authority in order to establish an 
organization that rivaled the traditional tomb cults. 

Collectively these developments in Muslim South Asia throw into 
doubt a too neat, binary relationship of intrinsic hostility or irrecon- 
cilable enmity between Sufis and non-Sufis. Alternatively, their ex- 
position makes possible something more important: the assessment 
of institutional Sufism as itself a major component of South-Asian 
Muslim identity. In order to explore this counter-intuitive approach 
to Sufism and its opponents in the Asian subcontinent, I will look 
broadly at the Mughal period, but in particular at the institutional 
enmity to Sufism that ironically came from the imperial court and 
from a person hagiographically described as a supporter of Sufis, the 
Emperor Akbar (1556-1605), also known as the Great Mughal. 

There seem to be three major periods, marking the emergence, the 
elan and the decline of Akbar’s nearly half-century as the Great 
Mughal. Respectively, they sort out as 1556-74, 1574-85, and 1585- 
1605. In the first period, from 1556 to 1574, the youthful Akbar at- 
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tempts to assert his independent imperial identity. At this point he 
had not yet met either the faithful chronicler Abi’1-Fadl-i ‘All4mi, 
nor his foil “Abd al-Qadir Bada°tni, though both later read back into 
this period the decisive promptings that came to characterize him as 
the Great Mughal. Uppermost was the obsession to expand his father 
Humayin’s domain to include western India, above all, Rajasthan 
and Gujarat. It was a strategy that proved crucial for the internal co- 
hesion of the fledgling Mughal polity. ‘By uniting the maritime and 
commercial province of Gujarat with the agricultural heartlands of 
the Panjab and Gangetic basins, Akbar made possible an 
[unprecedented] expansion of trade and production within the 
Mughal state’.3 At the same time, the emperor identified himself 
with the founder of the Chishti order in India. Since Mu‘in ad-Din 
was popularly perceived to have introduced Islam itself to indi- 
genous non-elites, Akbar seems to promote himself as the Chishti 
master’s latter day counterpart, the true founder of a lasting basis for 
Muslim rule in the subcontinent. 

After 1574 Akbar did not disavow his interest in either western In- 
dia or the Chishtiyya, but in the next period, from 1574-1585, he be- 
gan to reflect on the larger profile of his own self-image that he 
wanted to project throughout the expanding Mughal imperium. In 
these years he resided at the new imperial city which he had con- 
structed for his own purposes; at Fathpur Sikri Akbar enjoyed the 
geographical isolation and social control that only a self-created en- 
vironment could provide. Beyond serving as a bureaucratic com- 
mand post of unrivalled efficiency and a tableau of aesthetic 
achievement on the most diverse scale, Fathpur Sikri allowed Akbar 
to indulge his zest for idyllic seclusion. John Richards etches its 
mood: 

‘The new capital was a refuge reminiscent of those desert cantonments the Arabs founded in 
the seventh century to control their new conquests. The ruler could be free and at his ease, 
moving securely about the city....Akbar re-created in stone within the boundaries of Fatehpur- 
Sikri a comfortable and certainly grand encampment. It was an urban form somewhere be- 
tween a camp and an imperial city’.4 

Nothing could be more symbolic of the shift that occurred during 
the Fathpur Sikri period than the promulgation of a notion of divine 


3 Fritz Lehmann, ‘Akbar’ in Elran i/7, 708. 
4 John F. Richards, ‘Fatehpur-Sikri: The Imperial Capital’, International Journal of Art 
and Art History (1987) 70. 
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kingship that went beyond previous familiar and Muslim antecedents 
(e.g., Chinghiz Khan, Timur, the Delhi Sultans). Akbar legitimated 
himself as divine, or at least so it seemed. The emperor’s dalliance 
with divinity has been the lodestone of historical investigation ever 
since. It bears sustained attention here. 

While Akbar’s sphere of action was the Indian subcontinent, it is 
not too much to say that he, with the assistance of Abu’1-Fadl, cast 
himself in the role of a universal monarch. The evidence for this new 
model of Muslim kingship is limited to Abi’1]-Fadl’s text and even 
though not everyone read Abi’l-Fadl, the political theater of the 
Mughal court communicated this perspective as well as did Abi’I- 
Fadl’s words.5 Akbar was undoubtedly mindful of the Zoroastrian 
proclivity for royal effulgence (khshwarena), the monarch sym- 
bolized as divine light, but he also drew on the Hindu tradition, 
especially the notion of the king as a microcosm of the universe 
(rajyabhiseka), enhancing its visual effect through the newly con- 
stituted darbar or royal audience. Douglas Streusand summarizes the 
stages of Akbar’s self-conception: 

‘The Mughal doctrine of kingship thus asserted that the dynasty held sovereignty as a spe- 
cial emanation from God, which reached complete fruition in Akbar after many centuries of 
maturation. He transmitted sovereignty to his descendants just as he had received it (from his 
ancestors). Possession of the light of sovereignty made the Mughal emperor a microcosmic 
Perfect Man, who subsumes all of the elements of the universe, and thus of society, in his 
body. This doctrine resembles the “standard” model of Hindu kingship in the rajyabhiseka, 
which presumably facilitated Hindu acceptance of the Mughal ruler as an actual (i.e., legiti- 
mate) monarch. Recognizable rituals such as jhdruka darshan and the weighing ceremony also 
contributed to acceptance. Mughal rituals and texts articulated kingship of a higher order than 
that of earlier Muslim rulers in the subcontinent; the common practice of calling the Mughals 
emperors as opposed to (and distinct from) the Delhi sultans thus has validity. (In this con- 
nection the darbar also functioned as) ...a model of society and thus of the world...’./ 

Akbar did not, however, neglect resonant Islamic symbols. One 
that was as significant as it was fraught with danger concerned ex- 


5 Douglas E. Streusand, The Formation of the Mughal Empire (New Delhi 1989), 
chapter 6 makes this point as well as many others with unusual insight. Much of the inspiration 
to rethink the significance of periodizing Akbar’s reign comes from this remarkable 
monograph. 

6 For the reference to khshwarena, the Zoroastrian notion of cosmic splendor refracted 
through divinely favored monarchs, I am grateful to Norvin Hein, my first teacher and still the 
inspiration for much of my work on South-Asian culture. 

7 Streusand, op. cit. 138. 
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pectations of time as registered in calendrical systems. During the 
years at Fathpur Sikri he not only engaged numerous religious 
authorities in public discourse at the famed °ibadat-khana, he also 
projected himself as the fulfillment of a lengthy but purposeful histo- 
rical process. To gain recognition as universal monarch, however, he 
had to situate his reign within a temporal framework that reflected 
his royal aspirations. He was assisted by the fact that his lifetime 
coincided with the end of the first Islamic millennium. Yet others, 
aware of the potency of that calendrical reckoning, did not imme- 
diately relate it either to the Indo-Timurid dynasty or to Akbar. Dur- 
ing the Suri interregnum (1540-1555), a Mahdawi spokesman, Ala°i, 
himself a latter-day disciple of Sayyid Muhammad Jawnpiri (d. 
1505), had attracted numerous disciples in Agra before meeting a 
grisly death in 1550. Since Ala°*i included among his own disciples 
men as disparate as Mubarak, the father of Abu’1-Fadl and the author 
of A°’in-i akbari, and Bada°tni, Akbar must have been aware of 
Mahdawi millennialism. Some scholars, including Blochmann, have 
gone so far as to claim that Akbar commissioned the massive Tarikh- 
i alfi as an explicit rejoinder to Sunni millennialism. Its multiple 
volumes were intended 

‘to represent Islam as a thing of the past; it had existed a thousand (alf) years, and had done 
its work. The early history, to the vexation of the Sunnis, was related from a Shia point of 
view, and worse still, the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the death of the Prophet 
had been made the starting point, not the hijra, or flight of the Prophet from Makka to 
Madina’ .8 

But the true significance of Tarikh-i alfi seems to lie elsewhere. As 
S.A.A. Rizvi has correctly noted, it was ‘to emphasize the glory of 
Islam’s expansion as a political power, rather than a (solely) reli- 
gious phenomenon’.? Akbar wanted a record of previous Islamic 
polities that would represent his own territorial expansion within 
South Asia as a natural, an expected, even a divinely sanctioned de- 
velopment. He strove to culminate not terminate Islamic history. To 
put his own stamp on all that had occurred prior to and during his 
reign, Akbar manipulated calendrical markings. By changing the 
year of reckoning Islamic history from the hijri base year (622) to 


8 See H. Blochmann, Ain-i Akbari (Calcutta 1873). introduction, xli. But Bada*iini’s 
comments are not so polemically couched as Blochmann implies; see Abd al-Qadir Badayini, 
Muntakhab al-tawarikh, tr. W.H. Lowe (Calcutta 1898) ii, 301, 318. 

S.A.A. Rizvi, Religious and Intellectual History of the Muslims in Akbar’s Reign 
(New Delhi 1975) 258-59. 
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the rihla base year (632) — a move that Mu°ammar al-Qadhdhafi 
emulated four centuries later! — he might have offended some Sunni 
millennialists, but the majority believed that the end of the epoch re- 
quired renewal (tajdid), which is to say, rededication to Islamic 
principles, rather than the apocalyptic closure of all human history. 
In his composition plan for 7arikh-i alfi, simultaneously preempted 
and transformed all millennialist expectations. Anticipating 1591 as 
the end of the millennium by a hijri calendrical count, in 1584 he in- 
troduced through a royal decree the new ilahi era for reckoning the 
diachronic phases of his own dynasty. It was not intended to displace 
other calendars but rather, in Akbar’s own words, ‘to enter this new 
era as a supplement to them, and so open the gates of prosperity’ .10 
In making the first year i/ahi equivalent to Nawrdoz 1556, Abu’1-Fadl 
signalled his true intent: to ensure that ‘the glory of the noble family 
(i.e. the Mughal dynasty) will be for thousands and thousands of 
years world-lighting and world-gripping, and that the number of (its) 
years and months will continually surpass the dates and reckonings 
of calculators of celestial cycles’.!! 

By the time that Abu’l-Fadl began writing the Akbar-nama in 
1590, the splendid isolation of Fathpur Sikri had ended, and the vi- 
sion of universal redirection that it had fostered must have also be- 
gun to dim. However, the end of the first Islamic millennium had not 
yet occurred. Diehard millennialists might still have nurtured hope 
that their expectations of a global cataclysm would be fulfilled. By 
inserting the i/a@hiera as an alternate calendrical reckoning, Akbar di- 
verts attention from the end of the first Islamic millennium in 1591. 
The advent of the second Islamic millennium is never celebrated. 
Yet five months later, the Persian New Year (nawroz) occasions a 
major court festival which Abu’l-Fadl describes at length while 
omitting any allusion to millennial fervor. !2 


10 Abu’l-Fadl, Akbar-nama, tr. H. Beveridge (Calcutta 1907-1939) ii, 23. 

11 Ibid. ii, 17-18. 

12 Ibid. iii, 927-28. K.A. Nizami has also drawn attention to the significance of Akbar’s 
manipulation of calendrical eras; see Akbar and Religion (New Delhi 1989) 142-146. In 
general, this book from the premier historian of Indo-Muslim Sufism offers numerous 
reflections on Akbar’s thought and personality as well as on his religio-political ideals and 
their reception. 
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Akbar was absorbed with notions of time. He frankly reckoned his 
own rule to be the most important in human history. Yet the major 
challenges to his political preeminence were less mystical than mili- 
tary. While the suppression of the Afghan generals in the east (1580- 
82) and the defeat of Muzaffar Khan in Gujarat (1583-84) had been 
accomplished through surrogates, the rebellion of his half-brother 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim in the Punjab required the presence of the 
emperor himself. Akbar had to decamp. He moved his capital north 
to meet the challenge of Mirza Muhammad. 

During the final period of his life, from 1585 till his death in 1605, 
Akbar lived out the legacy of his Fathpur Sikri years, but without 
making extensive alterations, either in the administration of the 
empire or in the provision for his own succession. He defeated Mirza 
Muhammad with comparative ease, and then undertook the difficult 
conquest of Kashmir (1586-89), which was followed by forays into 
Sind, Orissa and parts of the Deccan in the fifteen-nineties. In retro- 
spect, these final decades appear as a kind of twilight tailspin to the 
Mughal god-king. Even when his own health began to fail, he did 
not attempt reconciliation with his designated successor, Salim, 
while two other sons, Daniyal and Murad, predeceased him, proving 
themselves more worthy with the bottle than on the battlefield.13 The 
question of succession was to prove all important for the fate of the 
Mughal dynasty, and it is important to note its shortcomings before 
considering the implications of imperial policy for the Sufi orders. 

The actual causes of the estrangement between Akbar and Prince 
Salim seem to have been provoked in part by the former’s longevity, 
in part by the latter’s anxiety about the outcome of court intrigues in 
which he was but one of several contestants for divine favor. In his 
own memoirs Jahangir gives slim indication of the immediate provo- 
cations for his attempt to declare himself emperor in Allahabad 
while Akbar was conducting military maneuvers in the Deccan.!4 In 
the Akbar-nama Abi’!-Fad1] is more direct. Early entries had implied 
that the relationship between the emperor and the heir apparent was 
marked by nothing but paternal solicitude.!5 But the mood changes 
from 1589 on. The year 1589 marks the first of three occasions when 


13 For a summary of the final years, see Richards, op.cit. 70-71. 

14 See Tiizuk-i Jahangir, tr. A. Rogers, ed. H. Beveridge (London 1909-1914) i, 24-25. 

15 See especially Akbar-nama iii, 401 and 583 on provisions for Prince Salim’s 
education; elsewhere for his numerous marriages. 
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Prince Salim, then twenty years of age, offends his father.!6 Even 
more astonishingly, Abu’1-Fad1 sets forth, albeit in opaque terms, the 
circumstances of an altercation that took place between himself and 
Prince Salim in 1598.17 Though it would seem to have been pro- 
voked through third-party intervention, Prince Salim’s wariness of 
Abi’!-Fadl soon led to the latter’s murder in 1602.18 

In retrospect the major value of the third phase is instrumental and 
didactic: by bracketing it with the initiatives of the first phase (1556- 
1574) and the accomplishments of the second phase (1574-1585), 
one begins to grasp not only the singularity of the half-century of 
Akbar’s reign but also the determinative importance of the first thirty 
years. 

What none of the official accounts does explain is the nature of the 
Sufi brotherhoods and the attitude of their legatees and devotees to- 
ward the emperor. There are many questions that need to be asked. 
All relate to the particular pattern of Islamic religiosity that emerged 
under Akbar. The more we become familiar with the contours of 
Akbar’s rich and varied life the more questions emerge. By the mid- 
sixteenth century what were the loci of spiritual authority for parti- 
cular Sufi orders? Were they all in suspension during the half-cen- 
tury of Akbar’s reign? How did they evolve an alternative spiritual 
authority to the emperor? Did the suppression of veneration for con- 
temporary saints compel Sufi devotees to go back to earlier saints as 
the determinative source of guidance? How did local tombs and their 
custodians function vis-a-vis major shrines situated elsewhere within 
or beyond the boundaries of Mughal hegemony? What strategies did 
saints use to deflect attention from their competition with other sym- 
bols of temporal/spiritual power, including the emperor himself? 

All these questions move between syntactics and semantics, that 1s, 
between an unconscious, or at least non-articulated, worldview and 
its conscious reiteration in oral and literary discourse. It would seem 
that the major encounter which frames every judgment about the 
royal court and institutional Sufism takes place between Akbar and 
Salim Chishti. Because it looms so large in the Akbar-nama ac- 
count,!9 it has dominated much subsequent historical attention, yet it 


16 Akbar-nama iii, 824-5, 1088, and 1217. 

17 bid. iii, 1104-7. 

18 Ibid. iii, 1218-21. The Akbar-nama itself was later completed by Muhibb ‘Ali; see 
Akbar-nama iii, 1201-5. 

19 Ibid. ii, 502-507. 
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begs for consideration in terms other than the imperial ideology with 
which it is presented to both contemporary and later readers. At the 
very least we have a series of suppressed motives for the common 
bonding between the Shaykh and the emperor that go beyond ex- 
plicit texts and compel speculation about implicit motives and un- 
conscious drives. Consider Salim’s mystical genealogy. He not only 
belongs to a Sufi order but to a sub-branch within it. The Faridi line 
is traceable back to another ascetic, miracle-working recluse, Farid 
Ganj-1 Shakar (d. 1265). Without denying the spiritual motives at- 
tributed to the emperor by Abi’]-Fadl, we can see another, pragmatic 
‘motive at work: Akbar identifies with an illustrious India-specific 
order, enhancing his own legitimation as a South-Asian Muslim 
monarch. For all the retrospective stress on the security of Akbar’s 
claim to rule, one may still doubt that he quickly forgot the exile of 
his father Humayin from India, due to his inability to counter the 
ideological claims as well as the military prowess of Shér Shah Siri 
of Bihar. 

Alternatively, however, Akbar might have linked himself to the 
then dominant tomb complex of North India, the mazar of Nizam ad- 
Din Awliya (d. 1325) in Delhi. Why didn’t he? Both K.A. Nizami 
and S. Digby have indicated the extent to which the Nizami affiliates 
of the Chishtiyya, as also the tomb of Nizam ad-Din, dominated dur- 
ing the Lodi period.2° In 1564, during his eighth regnal year, Akbar 
does attempt a pilgrimage to the tomb of Nizam ad-Din but he is 
wounded by an assailant.2! Though the injury 1s minor, the incident 
resonates with symbolic undertones: Delhi was the stronghold of the 
ruling Muslim elites. Delhi itself had been the capital of Muslim 
dynasties in North India until Sikandar Lodi (1489-1517) had opted 
to make Agra his capital. Agra had continued to serve as the capital 
for his successor, the last Lodi sultan, Ibrahim (1517-1526). It 
remained the imperial center for the brief period of Babur’s reign 
(1526-1530), while Humayin, both before and after his exile in Iran, 
preferred Delhi.22 

In securing his own rule at Agra (1556-1570), Akbar had to be 
aware of the tension between Agra and Delhi as rival imperial cen- 
ters. It may have been in part due to their asymmetry (Delhi having 


20 See especially K.A. Nizami, EI, s.v. Chishtiyya. 
21 Akbar-nama ii, 312-15. 
22 Gavin Hambly, Elran, s.v. Agra. 
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the longer history, Agra the more immediate strategic advantage) 
that Akbar sought another base from which to project his distinctive 
version of imperial authority. But one could not simply choose 
another site. The choice had to have symbolic and legitimating 
power such that others would be led to accept the rightness of the 
emperor’s decision. He chose to build a mausoleum for Salim 
Chishti in the courtyard of the Jam1° Masjid of his new capital city, 
Fathpur Sikri. Linking Fathpur Sikri to the saint who predicted the 
birth of his heirs and successors made its selection as a new imperial 
center logical, even compelling. There were also other advantages 
that appealed to the spiritual dimension of Akbar’s multifaceted per- 
sonality. Having chosen Fathpur Sikri, he was able to confirm and 
continue his affiliation with the tomb of Shaikh Mu‘in al-Din in 
Rajasthan while also drawing on the power of a living saint, Salim 
Chishti, and through him on the spiritual baraka that derived from 
his ascetic patron, Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakar in the Punjab. Through 
a two-fold, redoubled Chishti loyalty, Akbar could anchor his im- 
perial legitimacy in provinces adjacent to Uttar Pradesh, the Punjab 
and Rajasthan, both of which also happened to be crucial to the poli- 
tical-military ambitions of his reign. 

As important as Akbar’s affiliation with Chishti saints was for the 
Fathpur Sikni phase of his life, it becomes irrelevant after that period, 
i.e., for the final twenty years of his reign. His abrupt shift in loyalty 
had an impact on institutional Sufism that reverberated throughout 
the Mughal period. We have already noted that neither Salim nor 
Mu‘in ad-Din could be a constant focus of Akbar’s allegiance, any 
more than Fathpur Sikn could remain his permanent capital city; it 
was, after all, the emperor not a place nor a saint who was lauded as 
the apogee of authority — spiritual and temporal — in the Mughal 
polity as reconceived by Akbar. To the extent that his person did be- 
come, in Richards’ apt phrase, “the metaphor for empire’, spiritual 
luminaries could only function alongside the imperial cult by being 
linked to or subordinated within the aura of ultimate authority arro- 
gated to Akbar and to him alone. The absolutist claims which were 
raised by Akbar, or by Abi’1-Fadl in Akbar-nama, forced a redefi- 
nition of both sainthood and dynastic succession. We will consider, 
in turn, the problems of situating the Chishti order in this changed 
milieu and then the dilemma posed to Akbar’s designated successor, 
Prince Salim, the future Jahangir. 

We would expect to find evidence about the Chishtiyya in the 
chronicles of Abi’l-Fadl, but in fact, apart from Akbar-ndma ac- 
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counts of Akbar’s frequent visits to the tomb of Khwaja Mu‘in al- 
Din and the emperor’s encounter with Salim, the A’in-i akbari bio- 
graphical profiles for all Indian saints, including the Chishtis, are 
pithy, formulaic recapitulations of minimal interest.23 Most of the 
data they set forth can be gleaned from earlier tadhkiras that must 
have been available to Abi’!-Fadl. By contrast, we would expect to 
find in Muntakhab al-tawarikh of Bada°itni, the alleged defender of 
orthodoxy, only diatribes about Sufi excesses or else the suppression 
of information about saints who influenced Akbar. The opposite is in 
fact the case. Bada°iini extols many saints, often recapitulating per- 
sonal episodes in which he encountered or was embarrassed by them. 

It is necessary to look at both these oddities before setting them 
within the context of the one reliable tadhkira we have from Akbar’s 
reign: Akhbar al-akhyar of “Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi.24 
Abu’1-Fadl, despite his eclectic, libertarian interests, is not engaged 
by the disciplined life of Sufi ascetics. He never expresses an interest 
in visiting hospices or engaging in discussion about mys- 
tical/exegetical/theological issues. His chief skill is in pressing Sufi 
metaphors into service as equivalent tropes for eulogizing the em- 
peror. Bada°tini, despite his judgmental tone, is a restless seeker after 
spiritual truth. 

In reading Muntakhab al-tawarikh, one constantly feels that its 
author was the victim of bad timing and poor judgment. Although he 
had an opportunity to secure imperial favor in 1577 at the time of 
*Abd al-Nabi’s fall from imperial favour, he neglected to capitalize 
on the attention Akbar showed him, turning his greatest moment into 
an unredeemable failure. It was a charged moment: ‘Abd al-Nabi, 
who had been the emperor’s confidant and trusted advisor for more 
than a decade (since the dismissal of Bayram Khan in 1561), was 
being tested for his decision to execute a brahman who had defiled 
the name of the Prophet. The heated discussion at court had reached 
the point where the emperor, clearly unable to decide, looked for as- 
sistance from those present. Bada°ini tells the narrative in his own 
self-effacing style that only serves to underscore the pathos of the 
moment.25 The contrast with Mubarak, the father of Abuw’l-Fadl, 


23 See A’in-i akbari ii, 388-423. 

24 It is itself an indicator of the imperial tone set by Akbar that there was little royal 
incentive to compile tadhkiras; in addition to Akhbar al-akhydr, we have only its near clone, 
the Akhbar al-asfiya. On the Akhbar al-akhyar, see my article in Elran I/7:711-712. 

5 See Muntakhab al-tawarikh iii, 130-131. 
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could not be more acute. When he subsequently came to court, the 
emperor queried him, too, about the affair of “Abd al-Nabi and the 
now deceased brahman. Judiciously Mubarak deferred to Akbar as 
“the imam and mujtahid of the age’, 1.e., whatever he declared was 
fitting, just and acceptable. Subsequently Mubarak drafted the 
mahdar which, in Bada°uni’s words, ‘affirmed the spiritual supre- 
macy of the Emperor and his superiority to all religious functiona- 
ries’ .26 

However, by the time that this contest is being waged at the royal 
court (1577), the Chishti si/sila has already lost whatever benefit its 
partisans — whether shrine custodians, living saints, or 
Hindu/Muslim devotees — may have gained by the favor that Akbar 
had showered upon them. It is one of the seldom noted ironies about 
“Abd al-Nabi that his family lineage directly linked him to one of the 
foremost Chishti saints of Babur’s period, “Abd al-Quddiis Gangohi 
(d. 1537), just as Mubarak could trace his lineage back to a still 
earlier Chishti forbear, Hamid ad-Din Suwali Nagoni (d. 1274). Both 
courtiers, however, were removed from active advocacy of either 
their own Sufi legacy or the active mystical interests of others. Nor 
did the construction of Salim’s tomb within the walled courtyard of 
the Jami* Masjid at Fathpur Sikri promote the spiritual agenda of the 
Chishti lineage that he represented. On the one hand, as Richards has 
pointedly noted, Akbar, ‘by placing the Chishtis in the congre- 
gational mosque, affirmed their legitimate role in Islam — a sym- 
bolic statement that surely was deliberate. (At the same time, how- 
ever,) the founding of Fatehpur-Sikn was clearly meant to be an af- 
firmation of the emperor’s orthodoxy and the legitimacy that he 
claimed for his rule’ .27 

Moreover, following the mahdar, Akbar continues to command al- 
legiance more to his person than to any achievement, even the 
mosque-tomb complex of Fathpur Sikri. In the visit to Nizam ad-Din 
of Narnaul (1579), we had noted how Akbar showed scant regard for 
the aged ascetic. The next year when the holy foot stone is brought 
back from Mecca, he feigns interest but actually (if we believe 
Abi’1-Fad]l) doubts its authenticity. In 1581 he again visits an estee- 
med saint, Jalal Thanesari, a disciple of the most famous Sabiri 


26 Ibid. iii, 131. 
27 Richards, op.cit. 67. 
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Chishti master, “Abd al-Quddiis Gangohi (d. 1537),28 but it is the 
saint who praises the emperor and submits to his authority, rather 
than the reverse role, which would be expected and which Akbar 
followed in his early pilgrimage to Ajmer and subsequent engage- 
ment of Salim. Most telling of all, Akbar does not dignify any saint’s 
tomb with his presence after 1580. The evidence of the Akbar-nadma 
about the pattern of Akbar’s visits to saints’ tombs is revelatory of 
the emperor’s changed mood. After the momentous events of 1579, 
Akbar visits Delhi once and spends most of his time at Humayiin’s 
tomb, and when he last visits Delhi in 1585 he does not visit any 
tomb but Humayin’s. The pattern of visitation, and the actual 
exclusion or failure of Abu’l-Fadl to mention a visit to Ghiyaspur, 
implies that Akbar has devalued the spiritual potency of the Chishti 
connection. The same conclusion can be drawn from other evidence, 
but it is confirmed at the point where Akbar is most visible, his 
travel to appointed places of merit or remembrance in between 
rounds of military engagement. It is, therefore, impossible to say, as 
Akbar apologists have repeatedly tried to do, that the greatest 
Mughal remained faithful to Sufi Muslim exemplars to the end of his 
life. 

More attention needs to be paid to the saintly biographies that 
Bada°uni included in Muntakhab al-tawarikh. Not only do they 
exude a freshness lacking in the comparable section of A?in-i akbari, 
they also indicate the variety of spiritual endeavors that were taking 
place outside the royal court though not in explicit competition with 
the imperial cult increasingly focused on Akbar after 1574, 1.e. for 
almost the entirety of his reign at Fathpur Sikn. One must recall that 
Bada°ini had no illusions of obtaining a reward for his book. He did 
not write to please a powerful patron. He may have, at most, enter- 
tained the hope of some historical redress. Above all, he wanted to 
acquit himself at the court of Divine Justice, as is clear from his final 
supplication: ‘Please God this work will, for a while, be preserved 
from the treachery of lack of preservation, of faithiessness, or of evil 
guardian-ship... and being constantly hidden under the protection of 
God’s guardianship, will receive the ornament of acceptance...’.29 
Even if one discounts the author’s special pleading for the authority 


28 See Akbar-nama iii, 341-42 (transl. iii, 500-501), and also the discussion in Rizvi, op. 
cit. 163-164. 
29 Muntakhab at-tawarikh iii, 535-36. 
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of his own experience, the sum total of these individual accounts 
provides unexpected answers to the questions that we posed above. 
Far from being suppressed, the orders showed a resilience in their 
regional manifestations. The strongest claimants to spiritual authen- 
ticity were those shaykhs who combined a grounding in the tradi- 
tional religious sciences of Sunni Islam with an attachment to 
mystical pursuits. Two examples will show the consistency with 
which Bada°uni applied his principle: Nizam al-Din Ambethi39 and 
Da°td Chati.3! In both cases Bada°tni dwells on noble ancestry, pur- 
suit of learning, and also calm judgment under fire. The present- 
voice narrative infuses his account of these and other saints. They 
come alive as holy men constantly being tested, whether by jealous 
notables, a distant sultan or a persistent visitor. With Nizam al-Din it 
is Bada°iini who is the overzealous guest, making a verbal faux pas 
that seems to doom him from obtaining the saint’s favor. In the case 
of Da°iid it is the saint himself who, during the Siri interregnum, is 
set up to be the victim of a court conspiracy against Sufi masters 
(perhaps because of his Mahdawi persuasions), but his gracious 
manners and sound learning not only rescue him but turn the tables 
on his would-be persecutors. 

The winsomeness of Bada°tni’s Sufi biographies suggests the 
move of intercalating his vignettes with the acknowledged master of 
Mughal hagiography, ‘Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi. “Abd al- 
Haqgq is himself the subject of one of Bada°iinis sketches, and so the 
comparison is not as far-fetched or impertinent as it might at first 
appear to be. Like Bada°itini, “Abd al-Haqq was among the Indo- 
Persian scholarly elite of the late sixteenth century: even though he 
survived well into the reign of Shah Jahan, his most famous 
Tadhkira, Akhbar al-akhyar, was written during the third phase of 
the Akbar period, ca. 999/1591. Also like Bada°uni, he was not 
beholden to the new imperial ideology constructed by Abi’1-Fadl 
and advocated by Akbar in the late fifteen-seventies. Even though he 
studied at Fathpur Sikri as a teenager, by age twenty-one (1572) he 
opted to return to Delhi, where he had been born and reared, where 
his parents still resided, and where he could teach in his father’s 
madrasa. 

Unlike Bada°tini, however, ‘Abd al-Haqq is clearly writing his 


30 Ibid. 27f. 
31 Ibid. 47f. 
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work for public dissemination. In the light of Bada°uni’s fears, his 
literary strategy has to be subtly shaped, at once revealing and con- 
cealing his true intentions. Unable to disagree with Akbar directly, 
he also cannot follow the not so subtle pattern of Bada°iini’s clan- 
destine work: to criticize those who were the confidants of the em- 
peror, especially Faydi and Abii’1]-Fadl. Instead, ‘Abd al-Haqq con- 
structs his work in such a way that it both supports Akbar’s imperial 
agenda and at the same time offers an alternative set of spiritual 
authorities. He lauds the Chishti epigones of virtue but does not 
dwell on Salim. Rather, he adopts a diachronic scheme which begins 
with the Chishtis and so with Mu‘in al-Din and then progresses ge- 
nerationally through the Delhi Sultanate to the Akbari era. The saints 
who merit most extensive attention and whose biographies mirror 
*Abd al-Haqq’s disposition are the later Qadiris. They were the spi- 
ritual precursors of his father, Sayf al-Din, and also his own mentor, 
“Abd al-Wahhab. So generous does he appear to be toward all saints 
that a censor would have been hard pressed to fault him either on his 
organizational strategy or his individual entries, which total over 
250. In short, “Abd al-Haqq attempted to be more than a pawn in the 
grand design for expanding Mughal hegemony that Akbar, with as- 
sistance from his courtiers, directed. Yet the Delhi savant could not 
operate outside the constraints of a bureaucratic structure that domi- 
nated, even as it animated, all aspects of an expansive Indo-Persian 
culture. 

What emerges then from our examination of the case study of 
Mughal India at the time of Akbar is a cautionary flag about as- 
suming that the opponents of Sufism were always declared enemies. 
It is too easy, and also too simplistic, to chart a picture of us versus 
them, implying that the enemies were ‘orthodox’ Muslims and that it 
was Sufis who were guilty of mystical excesses entailing antinomian 
violations of sharia. The thesis here advanced is that the very nature 
of claims made by masha’ikh, as also by their successors and by the 
custodians of their tomb complexes, leads to conflict with dynastic 
centrists, however liberal their outlook and policy. A corollary of 
this thesis is that the conflict which emerges between the saint and 
the king, between the spiritual and the political emperor, will be 
charted less by opposition to Sufism as a whole than by the prefe- 
rence for certain Sufis over others. Most importantly, in each case 
where there are multiple brotherhoods, and multiple contenders for 
spiritual pre-eminence, the choice of brotherhood and spiritual 
exemplar will be made by the dynast as much on the basis of impe- 
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rial need as on mystical insight or spiritual suasions. 

Ideology camouflaged remains a powerful force in the reckoning 
of preference for, or opposition to, institutional Sufism. The case 
study of one time frame and one dynast from Mughal India might be 
seen as an exception in Islamic social history; but the opposite 
conclusion is equally plausible, namely, that the manipulations of 
Akbar highlight a general occurrence throughout premodern Muslim 
empires, one that deserves far more detailed study than it has re- 
ceived up till now. 
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CRITICIZING THE SUFIS: THE DEBATE IN EARLY- NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY INDIA 


MARC GABORIEAU 


A radical breakaway from Sufi traditions by modernists and neo- 
fundamentalists starts in India in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Before that time Sufism was an integral part of Indian 
Islam, even if it was criticized for abuses and excesses. In this period 
even reform movements which are often loosely labelled as Wahhabi 
retained an important Sufi dimension. This is borne out by the 
following quotation from one of the works of Abu’l-A‘la Mawdidi 
(1903-1979): 

‘The one weakness which in my opinion has always attended the work of our reformers ever 
since the time of Mujaddid-i alf-i thani [Ahmad Sirhindi (1564-1624)] till Shah Waliullah 
(1703-1762) and his successors may be ascribed to their failure to form a correct view of the 
Muslim peoples’ morbid attachment for Tasawwuf. This was a malady which might well have 
been cured by taking necessary precautions... True to God, I bear no personal grudge against 
the Tasawwuf presented by these reformers: in spirit it was indeed the real Tasawwuf of Islam, 
nothing different from /hsan. But what I think should be carefully eschewed, are the mystic 
allusions and metaphoric references, the mystic language, and the continuance of a peculiar 
mystic lore, customs and traditions... The large-scale diffusion of these mystic abuses among 
the common people has in fact produced the worst religious and moral degeneration too well 
known to the right-minded people... 

Just as a pure and lawful thing as water is prohibited when it is deemed to be harmful to a 
patient, similarly the cult of Tasawwuf, though allowable, needs to be eschewed and laid aside. 
For through it the Muslims have become addicted to a kind of intoxication which has lulled 
them into sleep and sapped them of life and reality for centuries. As soon as bai‘at is per- 
formed, the disciples start developing a servile mentality which has become intimately asso- 
ciated with the system of discipleship... 

Though Maulana Ismail Shahid (1779-1831) fully estimated the extent of the abuses and 
followed strictly the same practical approach as had been adopted by Imam Ibn-i-Taimiyyah 
(1263-1328), the writings of Shah Waliullah, nevertheless, contained references to his mystic 
experiences and this affected his own writings as well. Then, on the practical side, the tradition 
of saint-disciple relationship had been associated with the movement of Sayyid Ahmad (1786- 
1831) from the very beginning. Therefore, this movement also could not remain immune from 
the fatal germs of the mystic abuse. So much so that after the martyrdom of Sayyid Ahmad a 


section of his followers began cherishing like the Shiahs the doctrine of ‘disappearance’ and 
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they still eagerly await his reappearance [as a mahdi]. 

Now therefore, if somebody wishes and plans to revive Islam, he must shun the language 
and the terminology of the Sufis, their mystic allusions and metaphoric references, their dress 
and etiquette, the saint-disciple institution and all other things associated with it. Indeed he 
must make the Muslims abstain from these abuses just as a diabetic is warned to abstain from 
sugar’. ! 

This quotation also illustrates the difference between the twentieth- 
century neo-fundamentalists who want to do away with Sufism 
completely, and the early-nineteenth-century reformers such as Hajji 
Shari‘at Allah and his son Muhammad Muhsin (Didhi Miyan) in 
eastern Bengal, and Sayyid Ahmad Barélwi in the Panjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province. The followers of the former, known 
as the Fara°idiyya, performed Qadiri dhikr,2 and the followers of the 
latter, known as tariga-t Muhammadiyya were initiated into the ma- 
jor Sufi orders. Thus, in both cases, Sufism was an integral part of 
doctrine and practice; criticism focused on abuses which were per- 
ceived to be later accretions and did not concern Sufism as such. 

The movement of Sayyid Ahmad is particularly important: it 
standardized most of the arguments used to justify criticism of the 
Sufis in India till today. Thus, in the following pages we will ex- 
amine the doctrine expounded in the main texts of the movement, 
and we will reflect on its consistency and its possible origins. This is 
not only of historical interest, but may contribute to a better under- 
standing of the anti-Sufi polemics in modern South Asia. 


The conventional chronology of the movement is usually based on 
the biography of Sayyid Ahmad Barélwi.3 The most recent and com- 
prehensive account of the movement? allows for the following sum- 
mary. 

Sayyid Ahmad was born in 1786 in Rae Bareilly, in Awadh, in a 
family which cultivated the traditions of mystical life and soldiery. 
This family was based at the shrine of their ancestor Sayyid 
“Alamu’llah (1624-1684), a Naqshbandi saint. As a child Sayyid 


1 Abi’l-A‘°la Mawdiidi, Short History of the Revivalist Movement in Islam, transl. by 
Al-Ash‘ari (Lahore 1963, first publ. in Urdu in 1940) 105-8. 

2 Muin-ud-Din Ahmad Khan, History of the Fara’idi Movement in Bengal, 1818-1906 
(Dhaka 1984, 2nd ed.) chapt. 7, 273. 

3 EI, s.v. Ahmad Barélwi; Mohiuddin Ahmad, Saiyid Ahmad Shahid; his Life and 
Mission (Lucknow 1975). 

Sayyid Athar Abbas Rizvi, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and his Time: Puritanism, 

Sectarianism, Polemics and Jihad (Canberra 1982) 473-97. 
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Ahmad took more interest in martial arts than in studies. Unable to 
find employment in Lucknow, he went to study in Delhi in 1803 or 
1804. Here again, he showed little taste and predisposition for exo- 
teric sciences, but proved to be a gifted mystic: he was outwardly in- 
itiated by Shah ‘Abdu’l-°Aziz (1746-1824); but, in true Naqshbandi 
fashion, he claimed that his real initiation was that of an uwaysi, di- 
rectly initiated by the Prophet, Fatima, ‘Ali and finally God Him- 
self.5 In 1808 he came back to Rae Bareilly, and married. In 1811- 
1812 he returned to Delhi for a few months. And then, from 1812 to 
1817, he had a first career as a soldier in the army of an Afghan ad- 
venturer, Amir Khan (1768-1834), who eventually became the 
nawwab of the small Muslim principality of Tonk in Rajasthan in 
1817 when he was compelled by the British to disband his army. 

By 1818, with the final defeat of the Marathas, the Pax Britannica 
was effective in North India, with the exception of the Sikh kingdom 
(in Panjab, North-West Frontier and Kashmir) which was annexed 
only in 1849. Sayyid Ahmad settled in Delhi in the middle of 1818 
and started his second career as a reformer which was to last up to 
his death in 1831. The first manifesto of his movement, the Sirat al- 
mustagim, was written in Persian by Isma‘il Shahid (d. 1831) and 
“Abdu’l-Hayy (d. 1828), a son-in-law of Shah ‘Abdu’l-‘ Aziz, al- 
legedly in 1818. This is the year in which, according to the con- 
ventional chronology, both men were initiated by Sayyid Ahmad 
into what most commentators consider to be a new Sufi order, the 
tariga-t Muhammadtiyya. This second career of Sayyid Ahmad had 
three phases: preaching reform in the plains of the Ganges from 1818 
to 1821; his pilgrimage to Mecca with more than six-hundred 
disciples from 1821 to 1824; and raising the call to jihad after his re- 
turn to India. In 1826 he instigated a very indecisive jihad against the 
Sikhs from Peshawar (present North-West Pakistan) which met with 
a crushing defeat in the battle of Balakot in 1831. Here, Sayyid 
Ahmad and Isma‘il Shahid were killed. However, since Sayyid 
Ahmad’s body was not found after the battle, his disciples believed 
he had simply disappeared and would return to lead them to victory. 
In this manner, he had, in a sense, a third posthumous career as a 
mahadi for several decades after his death. 


5 Mare Gaborieau, ‘The description of Sufism in the first manifesto of the Indian 
Wahhabis: the Siratu’l-mustaqgim by Isma‘il Shahid and ‘Abdu’l-Hayy (c. 1818)’, in Muzaffar 
Alam, Frangoise ‘Nalini’ Delvoye, Marc Gaborieau (eds.), The Making of Indo-Persian 
Culture. Indian and French Essays (Delhi, in the press). 
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In the conventional account, the start of the movement coincides 
with the establishment of the Pax Britannica, which enabled Sayyid 
Ahmad to embark on his second career as a reformer in 1818. This 
presupposes that Sayyid Ahmad himself is the one who initiated and 
inspired the reform movement. According to this view, it is only 
after he had given the first original impulse, that his main disciple, 
Isma‘il Shahid, started to write down in detail his reformist doctrine 
in the Persian manifesto Sirat al-mustaqim. This was followed by a 
tract in Arabic, Radd al-ishrak, which 1s believed to have been writ- 
ten during the stay in Mecca and Medina in 1822-1823.6 The first 
part of Radd al-ishrak was translated into Urdu by Isma‘il Shahid 
himself and became his most famous book, the Taqwiyat al-iman, 
which he completed in India in 1824. The second part was translated 
in 1834-1835 by one of Isma‘il Shahid’s disciples, Muhammad 
Sultan Khan Shahabadi or Shahjahanpuri,’ under the title Tadhkir al- 
ikhwan. 

Practically all the literature of the movement has been written by 
Isma‘il Shahid who appears as the main ideologue. What we know 
for certain about the chronology of his activities before he became 
associated with Sayyid Ahmad in 18188 mainly derives from a ro- 
manticized biography written in Urdu,? and does not allow for a co- 
herent account of his life. He was born in 1779 as the son of 
*Abdu’1-Ghani (d. 1789), the youngest son of Shah Waliullah (1703- 
1762), and became an orphan at the age of ten. Subsequently, he was 
adopted and trained by his paternal uncle Shah ©Abdu’1-Qadir (1753- 
1815) who was also to be the tutor of Sayyid Ahmad. Isma‘il studied 
martial arts and religious sciences; he brilliantly completed his 
studies at the age of sixteen, i.e. around 1795. Thereafter, he started 
his career as a preacher in the Jami‘ Masjid of Delhi, where his ser- 
mons against the cult of Muslim saints, graves, and martyrs, demons, 
fairies and Hindu gods and goddesses aroused hostility from the rel1- 


6 Rizvi, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 509. For a detailed conspectus of the literature produced by 
the movement see Marc Gaborieau, ‘Late Persian, Early Urdu: The Case of “Wahhabi” 
Literature (1818-1857)’, in Francoise ‘Nalini’ Delvoye (ed.), Confluence of Culture. French 
Contributions to Indo-Persian Studies (Delhi 1994) 170-196. 

Rizvi, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 509; Nir al-Hasan Rashid Kandhalawi, Taqwivyat al-iman 
aur Shah Isma‘il Shahid-ke Khilaf bar-pa shiirish tarikh aur haqiqat-ke @’ina meh, al-Furgan 
(Lucknow), in installments from Ixi/7 (1991) to Ixi/10-12 (1993). The passages referred to here 
are 1xi/10-12 (1993) 79-80, 87-8. 

8 EI, s.v. Isma‘il Shahid; Rizvi, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 509, note 99. 

9 Mirza Hayrat Dihlawi, Havat-i tavyiba (Amritsar 1933, 2nd edition). 
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gious establishment. Could this indicate that Isma‘il should be con- 
sidered the person who started the reform movement before and in- 
stead of Sayyid Ahmad? 

That is precisely the contention made in a revised version of his 
biography which was recently published in Urdu.!9 In this account 
the date of the composition of the Radd al-ishrak, at the time of the 
pilgrimage in 1822-1823, is not accepted but instead antedated to 
circa 1798, 1.e. before Sayyid Ahmad came to Delhi for his first 
training. The Taqwiyat al-imdn, which is conventionally dated 1824, 
is antedated to the period before Isma‘il’s composition of the Sirat 
al-mustaqim, i.e. before the middle of 1818 at the latest. !! 

This means that reformist doctrine as formulated in Radd al-ishrak 
would date back to the end of the eighteenth century. According to 
Kandhalawi,!2 sixteen manuscripts of this text are known to exist, 
and an edition of it was published in Pakistan in 1983.13 From a 
chronogram in the oldest known manuscript, it may be conjectured 
that the exact date of its composition is 1213/1798-1799, when 
Isma‘il Shahid was barely twenty years old.!4 It appears to be un- 
finished and contains only two chapters: the first dealing with shirk, 
and the second with unacceptable bida‘.!5 The development of 
Isma‘il Shahid between 1798 and 1818 is not very clear, and the 
dates of most of his books are not known. But in the new chronology 
a few landmarks emerge: his initiation by Sayyid Ahmad is supposed 
to have taken place in 1812 and not in 1818, as is conventionally 
held; he composed a pamphlet entitled Tanwir al-‘aynayn fi ithbat 
raf‘ al-yadayn before 1815. A major problem in the chronology con- 
cerns the dating of the composition of Taqwiyat al-iman. According 
to the conventional chronology, it was written in 1824. Yet, its com- 
position should be dated to the first half of 1818: the oldest known 
manuscript is dated July 1818,!6 and the name of Sayyid Ahmad is 
not mentioned in this text. Thus, one may infer that the Taqwiyat al- 
iman was written before the two men became definitively associated 


10 By Kandhalawi; see note 7. 

11 Kandhalawi, lix/9 (1991) 24-5; lxi/3 (1993) 28-32; Nasim Ahmad Faridi, Tadhkira-i 
Shah Muhammad Isma‘il (Lucknow 1988). 

12 Kandhalawi, Ixi/4-5 (1993) 65-76. 

13° See Isma‘il Shahid, Radd al-ishrak (Lahore 1983, reprint 1988). I am grateful to 
Arthur Buehler for procuring me a copy of the 1988 reprint. 

14 Faridi, Tadhhkira-i Shah Muhammad Isma@‘il, Kandhalawi, |xi/3 (1993) 28-32. 

15 Kandhalawi, Ixi/10-12 (1993) 79. 

16 Ibid. Ixi/7 (1993) 32-3. 
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in 1818. As mentioned earlier, it is usually considered to be a trans- 
lation of the first chapter of the Radd al-ishrak which deals with 
shirk. In reality, however, it 1s rather an expanded commentary on 
this chapter which constitutes only one fourth of the original text of 
the Radd.!7 The second chapter of the Radd al-ishrak, which is on 
bida‘,18 constituted the basis for the Tadhkir al-ikhwan, written in 
1834-1835, which is essentially an expanded commentary on this 
text in Urdu. Thus, according to the revised chronology, the refor- 
mist doctrine of the movement was codified in the Radd al-ishrak 
and Taqwiyat al-iman. These texts were written before Isma‘1l 
Shahid wrote Sirdt al-mustaqim, and thus before Sayyid Ahmad star- 
ted his career as a religious reformer. 

In addition to the Sirat al-mustagim, Isma‘il Shahid wrote another 
book which primarily focuses on Sufism. This text in Arabic, en- 
titled ‘Abaqat,!9 is an exposition of the Sufi doctrine of Shah 
Waliullah. Since its date of composition remains unknown, the text 
allows for few conclusions if any concerning the definitive status of 
Sufism in the history of the movement. The Sirat al-mustagim,2° 
however, is a clearly dated manifesto which marks the start of the 
tariqa-i Muhammadtyya as an organized movement under the leader- 
ship of Sayyid Ahmad in 1818. The contents of the tract are now 
rather well-known. Recent studies2! confirm beyond doubt the as- 
sessment of its first commentator, the British magistrate John Russell 
Colvin, who classified it as a Sufi work.22 The charisma of Sayyid 
Ahmad as leader of the movement is based on his qualities as a 
mystic and a Sufi guide, in the manner of the great Delhi Naqshbandi 
leaders.23 Similar to these leaders he initiated his disciples into what 


17 [bid. 1xi/6 (1993) 22-5. 

18 Tbid. Ixi/10-12 (1993) 79-80, 87-90. 

19 Isma‘il Shahid, ‘Abagat (Karachi 1960); Urdu translation by Manazir Hasan Gilani, 
“Abaqat (Hyderabad n.d.); English translation by J.N. Jalbani, “Abagdat of Shah Isma‘il Shahid 
(Delhi 1994). 

20 Isma‘il Shahid, Sirat ul-mustaqim; first printed Calcutta 1822; quoted here from the 
Lucknow lithograph, n.d.; Urdu translations were also used (Deoband n.d. and Lahore n.d.) 

21 Muhammad Hedayatullah, Sayyid Ahmad. A Study on the Religious Reform Movement 
of Sayyid Ahmad of Rae Bareli (Lahore 1970); Rizvi, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 499-508; Gaborieau, 
‘The description of Sufism’. 

22 John Russell Colvin, ‘Notice on the peculiar Tenets held by the followers of Syed 
Ahmed, taken chiefly from the “Sirat-ul-Mustaqim”. a principle Treatise of that Sect, written 
by Moulavi Mahommed Ismail’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal Y/11 (1832) 
479-498. 

23 Warren Fusfeld, The Shaping of Sufi Leadership in Delhi: The Naqshbandiyya 
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were then the four main Sufi orders in India: the Chishtiyya, 
Qadiriyya, Naqshbandiyya and Naqshbandiyya Muyjaddidiyya. The 
Sirat al-mustagim is not just a manifesto, but also a textbook for 
Sufism of the kind that became fashionable among the Indian 
Nagqshbandis during the nineteenth century.24 The whole structure of 
the book, shaped by the opposition between the way of Sainthood 
(wilayat) and the way of Prophethood (nubuwwat), betrays inspira- 
tion from the Naqshbandiyya Muyjaddidiyya. The tariga-i 
Muhammadiyya, therefore, appears not as a new Sufi order, but 
merely as a reformulation of the Mujaddidiyya, with special em- 
phasis on living in conformity with the sharia as expounded by the 
Prophet. 

Thus, Sayyid Ahmad’s movement, in doctrine as well as in 
practice, did not fundamentally break away from the tradition of 
Shah Waliullah and the other great Naqshbandi Sufis of eighteenth- 
century Delhi. Yet, it appears from the hagiography dealing with the 
life of Sayyid Ahmad,25 and from the main works of Isma‘il Shahid, 
that the adherents of the movement stressed this distinct identity 
from the other Sufis by ostensibly avoiding practices of other Sufis 
which they considered contrary to the sharia. 

Conversely, the other Sufis, in particular the Delhi Naqshbandis of 
the school of Mazhar Jan-i1 Janan (1700-1781) considered at that 
time,26 and still consider,2? the followers of Sayyid Ahmad as adver- 
saries and as a distinct sect bordering on infidelity (kufr). They nick- 
named them wahhabi, likening them to the Arabian Wahhabis who 
were then infamous in India for their destruction of the tombs of 
saints and descendants of the Prophet, particularly in Medina. Far 
from being a British invention, as now widely believed in India, this 
nickname was first applied by Indian Muslims and is attested as 


Mujaddidiyya, 1750-1920 (Ph.D. Diss., Philadelphia 1981, University of Pennsylvania, 
unpublished). 

24 Arthur F. Buehler, Sufi Heirs of the Prophet. The Indian Naqshbandiyva and the Rise 
of the Mediating Sufi Shaykh (University of South Carolina 1998). 

25 Muhammad ‘Ali, Makhzan-i Ahmadi (Agra 1881). 

26 Warren Fusfeld, ‘The Boundaries of Islam and Infidelity’, in Katherine P. Ewing 
(ed.), Shari‘at and Ambiguity in South Asian Islam (Berkeley 1988) 205-19. 

27 Abi’1l-Hasan Zayd Fartigi, Mawlana Isma‘il Dihlawi aur Taqwivat al-iman (Delhi 
1984); Marc Gaborieau, ‘Protestations d’un soufi indien contemporain contre trois 
interprétations récentes de Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi’, in Marc Gaborieau, Alexandre Popovic 
and Thierry Zarcone (éd.), Nagshbandis. Cheminements et situation actuelle d’un ordre 
mystique musulman (Istanbul 1990) 263-4. 
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early as 1821.28 

The features which distinguished the followers of Sayyid Ahmad 
from other Sufis appear from anecdotes in the hagiography, from an 
ennumeration of bida‘ in the Sirat al-mustagim, from discussions of 
shirk in the Taqwiyat al-iman, and from the Tadhkir al-ikhwan.29 

The first section of Chapter 2 of the Sirat al-mustagim?3° is 
especially devoted to innovations of deviant Sufis, i.e. of ‘the he- 
retics who behave as Sufis’ (sifi-shi‘ar mulhid) or ‘the idolators who 
behave as Sufis’ (sifi-shi‘ar mushrik), and covers denials of God’s 
transcendence, heretical interpretations of ontological monism 
(wahdat al-wuyjiid), hair-splitting discussions on predestination, ex- 
cessive reverence for one’s living murshid, pilgrimages to the tombs 
of saints, prayers for their intercession, and vows and gifts offered to 
the tombs of the saints. Two abuses mentioned in the literature of the 
movement?! deserve particular attention: the cult of dead saints, and 
the reverence for living sprintual guides. 

The cult of dead saints is denounced in reformist literature in gene- 
ral. In the Sirat al-mustaqim several pages are devoted to the con- 
demnation of the ‘innovations regarding the tombs of the people of 
God’. We need not dwell on this point here because it is the most 
frequently cited in the literature about the movement; and I have 
dealt with it at length on the basis of the texts analyzed here,32 and in 


28 Rizvi, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 509, 485, 498. 

22 Muhammad Sultan Shahabadi (or Shahjahanpiri), Tadhkir al-ikhwan (1834) [(a 
continuation of the Tagwiyat al-imdn (first known edition, Delhi 1850, printed after Taqwivat 
al-iman, Multan 1987)] 55-222. One should however emphasize that there is no single book, 
nor any part of a book, composed during the lifetime of Sayyid Ahmad and Isma‘il Shahid 
which is exclusively devoted to the abuses of the Sufis; the only text I know of purporting to 
be a work of this kind is al-Balagh al-mubin, a pamphlet in Persian falsely attributed to Shah 
Waliullah which was in fact written after 1831 (Mare Gaborieau, ‘A Nineteenth-Century 
Indian ““Wahhabi” Tract Against the Cult of Muslim Saints: Al-Balagh al-mubin’, in Chr. W. 
Troll (ed.), Muslim Shrines in India. Their Character, History and Significance (Delhi 1989) 
198-239. In the books written before 1831 the abuses of the Sufis are always classified among 
other objectionable practices not linked with Sufism. However, the Sirat al-mustaqim has a 
short sub-section which enumerates the most important abuses of the Sufis (Isma‘il Shahid, 
Lucknow n.d., 49-63; Rizvi Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 509, 500-2). 

30 For a partial translation, see Qeyamuddin Ahmad, The Wahhabi Movement in India 
(Calcutta 1966) 6-9. 

For an exhaustive inventory of abuses mentioned, see Marc Gaborieau, ‘A 
Nineteenth-Century Indian “Wahhabi” Tract’ 219-5. 

32 Marc Gaborieau, ‘Le culte des saints musulmans en tant que rituel: controverses 

juridiques’, in Archives de sciences sociales des religions, 1xxxv/1 (1994) 85-98. 
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connection with a more recent pamphlet.33 

Criticism of the excessive respect shown for living murshids is 
also particularly characteristic of the doctrine of the movement, at 
least in the South-Asian context where such criticism is not attested 
as far back as in other areas. Disapproval is implicit in the biography 
of Sayyid Ahmad: when he went to Shah °Abdu’1-°Aziz for his ap- 
parent initiation — his real initiation was that of an uwaysi, as we 
saw above — he ostensibly refused to meditate on the image of his 
guide because this was a form of idolatry.34 This point is dealt with 
at length in the Sirat al-mustagim,35 where Isma‘1l Shahid writes: 

‘To show excess in revering one’s murshid, believing that he is like God or the Prophet, is 
also one of the innovations of the idolators who behave as Sufis (siift-shi‘ar mushrik) which is 
nowadays generally widespread and is particularly frequent in the country of Hindustan; and 
even people agreeable to God have also fallen into this innovation. It is necessary to under- 
stand what is the just limit in this matter... The murshid is (only) a means (wasila) on the way 
to God, as God has said (Koran 5/34)... And it is not possible to find the right path without a 
guide... But the guide should be one who never does or teaches anything contrary to the Law’. 

This is one of the few points taken up again in the non-polemical 
third chapter of the Sirat al-mustaqgim, which is devoted to the de- 
scription of Sufi techniques. Here, Isma‘il Shahid strongly objects to 
the contemplation of the image of one’s Shaikh, shughli-i barzakh,36 
or tasawwur-i shaykh, which 1s usually referred to in the technical 
books as rabita, the bond joining a disciple to his master.37 Accord- 
ing to Isma‘il Shahid, contemplation of the image of one’s guide is 
absolutely prohibited (haram) by the sharia because it is a form of 
idolatry (but-parasti). This point aroused the most important contro- 
versy in the time of Isma‘il Shahid, and after him as well.38 Persons 
of the stature of Sayyid Ahmad Khan (1817-1898), who accepted 
most of the reformist doctrine against innovations,39 had difficulty in 


33 Gaborieau, ‘A Nineteenth-Century Indian “Wahhabi” Tract’. 

34 Muhammad ‘Ali, Makhzan-i Ahmadi 18-22; Mohiuddin Ahmad, Saivid Ahmad 
Shahid 36-7; Rizvi, Shah ‘Abd al-°Aziz 475-6. 

35 Isma‘il Shahid (Lucknow n.d.) 53 sq. 

36 Isma‘il Shahid (Lucknow n.d.) 130-1; Urdu translation, (Deoband n.d.) 163-4; 
Gaborieau, ‘The description of Sufism’. 

37 Michel Chodkiewicz, ‘Quelques aspects des techniques spirituelles dans la tariga 
naqshbandiyya’, in Marc Gaborieau, Alexandre Popovic and Thierry Zarcone (éd.), 
Naqshbandis 75-80; but see especially Fritz Meier, Zwei Abhandlungen iiber die 
Nagqsbandiyya (Istanbul 1994); see the first essay, Die Herzensbindung an den Meister 17 ff. 

38 Gaborieau, ‘A Nineteenth-Century Indian “Wahhabi” Tract’ 214-5. 

39 Christian W. Troll, Sayyid Ahmad Khan: a Reinterpretation of Muslim Theology 
(Karachi 1979) 40-42. 
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accepting this particular reformist position. Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
himself wrote a short epistle in Persian to reaffirm the lawfulness of 
the rabita;4° and the polemics on this issue continue to this day 
among Muslims in India and elsewhere.4! 

In the Taqwiyat al-iman the focus is on shirk.42 In four sections, 
four categories of idolatry are successively described with numerous 
examples, viz. fi’l-‘ilm (in matters of science: e.g. attributing to 
created beings any knowledge of the invisible world, which belongs 
to God alone); fi’l-tasarruf (in matters of power: attributing to 
created beings such as saints, or pagan deities, powers which belong 
to God; and in particular attributing to them the power of interces- 
sion (shifa‘at); fi’l-“ibadat (in matters of ritual observance: per- 
forming on behalf of created beings ritual acts which are exclusively 
reserved for God, such as prostration or circumambulation); ft’l- 
‘adat (in matters of customs: a category which partly overlaps with 
the others, and lumps together a variety of customs deemed ob- 
jectionable, such as practicing divination).43 

The Tadhkir al-ikhwan is longer and more loosely composed than 
the Taqwiyat al-iman. Its central concern is the identification of 
bid‘a in seven chapters which treat the following themes: the neces- 
sity of following the Sunna of the Prophet, faith and the five pillars 
of Islam, predestination and practices which go against it like the use 
of amulets, the excellence of the early Muslims, innovations in ri- 


40 Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Namiqa dar bayan-i mas?’ala-i tasawwur-i shaykh (Aligarh 
1883); cf. Bruce Lawrence, ‘Introduction’ and ‘Mystical and Rational Elements in the Early 
Religious Writings of Sayyid Ahmad Khan’, in Bruce Lawrence (ed.), The Rose and the Rock. 
Mystical and Rational Elements in the Intellectual History of South Asian Islam (Durham, N.C. 
1979) 9-10; 63-79. 

41 Gaborieau, ‘Protestations’, 258; Butrus Abu-Manneh, ‘Khalwa and Rabita in the 
Khalidi suborder’, in Gaborieau et al. (éd.), Nagshbandis 299-300. 

42 Isma‘il Shahid, Taqwiyat al-iman (Lucknow 1956). When Sayyid Ahmad appointed 
representatives (khalifas) in various areas of India, he would give them a letter in which he 
ordered them to abstain from two things: shirk, associating partners with God, a term we shall 
from now on translate as ‘idolatry’, and bid‘a (pl. bida‘), ‘innovation’. Such letters [cf. 
Qeyamuddin Ahmad, The Wahhabi Movement in India (Calcutta 1966) 39-41] represent the 
most condensed, yet technically precise, summary of this doctrine. 

43 A fairly reliable complete English translation of this book was made more than a 
century ago by Mir Shahamat Ali, “Translation of the Takwiyat-ul-iman, preceded by a notice 
of the author, Maulavi Isma’il Hajji’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society xuii/1 (1852) 310-72; 
revised edition by M. Ashraf Darr, under the title Support of the Faith (Lahore 1969). The 
article ‘Shirk’ by T.P. Hughes in A Dictionary of Islam (London 1885, repr. Lahore 1964) 579- 
580 is actually a detailed summary of the Taqwiyat al-iman, although the work is not 
mentioned by name. 
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tuals to do with the tombs of saints, conformity (taqlid) to the legal 
schools viewed as an innovation, and a final chapter on miscel- 
laneous objectionable practices such as sama‘, gambling, undue 
pride in one’s genealogy, excesses in praising people, excessive ex- 
penditure for marriages, refusal to allow widows to remarry, exces- 
sive expression of grief in mourning, extravagant spending in ordi- 
nary life. 

The aim of the arguments in both texts is to demonstrate that 
certain beliefs and practices imply allotting to creatures attributes 
which only belong to God. The argumentation is based on con- 
formity with Scripture, and does not refer to theology, a field for 
which Sayyid Ahmad and his followers did not claim any special 
competence. Explicit theological issues only came to the foreground 
in the controversies about the Taqwiyat al-iman which involved 
Isma‘il Shahid after 1824. These issues had to do with the problem 
of whether or not God could create another world with another pro- 
phet equal to Muhammad, and the doctrine of intercession.44 Here as 
always the major concern was to maintain conformity with Scripture. 

The prevalence of quotations from Scripture instead of coherent 
argumentation is a striking feature of the Radd al-ishrak. This first 
book of Isma‘il Shahid is rather sketchy, and consists mainly of 
quotations from the Koran and the Traditions.49 The two Urdu ad- 
aptations of the original Arabic texts, Taqwiyat al-iman and Tadhkir 
al-ikhwan, are more elaborate than the Radd al-ishrak. Yet, quota- 
tions from the Koran and from the Traditions still constitute the core 
of these books. The fourth section of the Taqwiyat al-iman,4© which 
deals with idolatry in ritual observances, illustrates this point. It con- 
tains six quotations from the Koran, as for example surah 22/27-29: 

‘Call the men to the pilgrimage; they will come on foot or on lean-flanked camels. They 
will come from far away to the place where they receive favours: they will mention God by 
name at appointed days over the cattle God gave them: “Eat these animals and feed poor and 
needy people with their flesh.” Then let them put an end to the prohibitions [linked with the 
pilgrimage]. Let them circumambulate the ancient temple [i.e. the Ka‘ba]’. 

This Koranic quotation is used to prove that pilgrimage should be 
to Mecca only and for the worship of God. One should not go on 
pilgrimage to the tombs of saints or to other places linked with their 
life; such places should not be considered sacred. One should not 


44 Rizvi, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 517-22. 
45 Kandhalawi, Ixi/6 (1993) 22-5. 
46 Isma‘il Shahid, Lahore 1956, 55-67. 
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circumambulate them; and no animal should be sacrificed there, 
since: 

“All these acts are acts of idolatry. One must abstain from them. Indeed they are acts to be 
performed for the Creator alone: no creature is sufficiently elevated to deserve such 
honours’ .47 

The Koranic quotations are followed by a series of six Traditions 
concerning shrines worshipped by the idolaters, sacrifices performed 
in them, and the spread of idolatry at the end of the world. The sixth 
and last Tradition quoted in this section, with its commentary, runs 
as follows: 

*...4n the chapter of the Mishkat entitled “The Last Hour will come only when People are 
Wicked”, it is said that the two Shaykhs [Bukhari and Muslim] wrote: “Abu Huraira reported 
God’s messenger as saying: ‘The last hour will not come till the buttocks of the women of [the 
tribe] of Daws waggle around [the idol] of Dhii-i Khalasa. Dhti-i Khalasa was the idol which 
they worshipped in the pre-Islamic period” .48 

“Daws” is the name of a tribe that worshipped an idol called Dhii-i Khalasa: it was de- 
stroyed in the time of the Prophet. But the Prophet said that when the time of the Resurrection 
draws near, people will start worshipping this idol again; the women will perform the circuin- 
ambulation (fawdf) around it; and the Prophet will see their buttocks waggling. This Tradition 
teaches us that circumambulation around a house other than the House of God [the Ka‘ba] is 
idolatry; and that this is a custom of the infidels. One must absolutely abstain from such a cir- 
cumambulation’.49 

These lines are obviously aimed at two Indian practices which the 
Wahhabis considered prohibited: pilgrimage to the tombs of the 
saints by women; and circumambulation of the tombs of the saints. 

These quotations illustrate how Isma‘il Shahid made use of 
Scripture in accordance with the Indian Wahhabi view that all proofs 
should come from two sources only: the Koran and the Sunna, i.e. 
the Traditions. In the Siradt al-mustaqim°® and the Tadhkir al- 
ikhwan>! it is stressed that the Koran and Sunna have precedence 
over the rules of the classical law schools; and that, if any ruling 
from these schools contradicts one of these sources, the ruling must 
be abandoned. Thus, blindly following (taglid) the law schools is 
criticized. This prefigures by a whole generation the school of the 
Ahl-i hadith which came to be the most radical heir to the Wahhabis 


47 Isma‘il Shahid, ibid. 58-9. 

48 Mishkat al-masabih xxvi/vi; English translation quoted from James Robson, Mishkat 
al-Masabih. English translation with explanatory Notes, i-iv (Lahore 1963-1965) i11, 1163. 

49 Isma‘il Shahid (Lahore 1956) 67. 

50 Ismail Shahid (Lucknow n.d.) 77; Rizvi, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 504-5. 

51 Shahabadi, Tadhkir al-ikhwan (Multan 1987) 158-62. 
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in the eighteen-fifties.52 

In fact the promoters of the movement looked upon themselves 
neither as theologians, nor as jurists, but as traditionists, nurtured in 
the schools of Shah Waliullah Dihlawi, and of the Yemeni 
Muhammad b. “Ali al-Shawkani (d. 1834). 

According to the revisionist chronology, the beginnings of the 
“Wahhabi” movement do not coincide with Sayyid Ahmad 
Barélwi’s arrival on the scene. Rather, it is the Radd al-ishrak, writ- 
ten by Isma‘il Shahid in 1798, which should be considered as mark- 
ing the commencement of the movement. Since the contents of this 
text, which aims at reforming certain beliefs and practices common 
among Indian Muslims and especially among Sufis, cannot be re- 
lated to specific historical events or particular religious trends in In- 
dia, the roots of the movement should be sought elsewhere in the Is- 
lamic world. One would naturally be inclined to look for Wahhabi 
roots; in particular since the Indian reformers were called Wahhabis 
by their adversaries from the outset, and the British authorities and 
the orientalists also identified them as Wahhabis.°3 

This identification has been strongly resisted in present-day India 
and Pakistan for reasons of national pride; and many western 
scholars have followed suit.>4 Conversely, when I recently suggested 
a possible influence from the Arabian Wahhabis on the Indian re- 
formers,>5 this was immediately denied by a leading Indian historian 
of the Wahhabi movement.5® Yet, it should be pointed out that the 
doctrines and actions of the Arabian Wahhabis were well-known in 
Delhi.>’ Likewise, themes developed by Isma‘il Shahid in the Radd 
al-ishrak and the Taqwiyat al-iman have often been compared with 
the Kitab al-tawhid, the major work of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab (1703-1792), the founder of Wahhabism. Some scholars58 


52 EI, s.v. Ahl-i hadith. 

53 On the British side the identification was popularized by William Hunter, Our Indian 
Musalmans: Are they Bound in Conscience to Rebel against the Queen? (London 1871). 
Among the orientalists this identification was first formulated by T.P. Hughes, A Dictionary of 
Islam (London 1885), article “Wahhabi’, 659-62; Shorter El, s.v. Wahhabivvya, retained this 
identification. As mentioned earlier (note 43) Hughes based his articel shirk on the Taqwivat 
al-iman. This work, however, which is not mentioned by name, is actually used as a source on 
Wahhabi (i.e. Arabian and not Indian Wahhabi) theology. 

54 For a recent example, see Fusfeld, “The Boundaries of Islam and Infidelity’. 

55 Gaborieau, ‘A Nineteenth-Century Indian "Wahhabi" Tract’ 231-2. 

56 Qeyamuddin Ahmad, The Wahhabi Movement in India (Delhi 1994) 31-2. 

57 Rizvi, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 190, 498, 517. 

38 Rizvi, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 509; Fariigi, Mawlana Isma‘il Dihlawi. 
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have even held the view that Isma‘il Shahid’s tracts were directly in- 
spired by the Kitab al-tawhid. Moreover, the vehemently polemical 
style of Isma‘il Shahid, as well as the physical violence directed by 
some of his disciples against cult objects such as ta‘ziyas — replicas 
of the tombs of Hasan and Husayn59 — are more reminiscent of 
Wahhabi practice than of the peaceful admonitions of Shah 
Waliullah. All of this, however, does not amount to adequate proof 
of Wahhabi influence. One therefore feels inclined to consider 
another possible source of inspiration: the writings of Ibn Taymiyya. 

The arguments used by Isma‘il Shahid to condemn certain prac- 
tices and beliefs as reprehensible are already found in the writings of 
Ibn Taymiyya. One even finds the objection to meditating on the 
image of the Shaykh.®9 J.M.S. Baljon has convincingly shown that 
Ibn Taymiyya’s thought, which was widely discussed in India in the 
eighteenth century, served as the main source of inspiration for Shah 
Waliullah (1703-1762) in his formulations of criticism of the Sufis.®! 
At the time of Isma‘il Shahid and Sayyid Ahmad Barélwi, Ibn 
Taymiyya’s books were known and commented upon in Delhi.62 
One of the scholars of this city who wrote against Ibn Taymiyya was 
its great mufti, Sadr al-Din Azurda (1789-1868). He wrote a treatise 
‘in refutation of the arguments of Ibn Taymiyya and others to prove 
that visits to the shrines of saints and other divines are unlawful’ .©3 
In the second half of the nineteenth century the most radical inhe- 
ritors of the tariga-i Muhammadiyya of Sayyid Ahmad, the Ahl-i 
hadith, also made extensive use of Ibn Taymiyya.o4 Thus, Isma“il 
Shahid might be one more promoter of Ibn Taymiyya’s thought in 
India (as digested perhaps by Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab). Yet, neither in 
the works of Isma‘il Shahid himself nor in those of his contemporary 
disciples do we find any mention of Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab or Ibn 
Taymiyya. 

Another possible source for Isma‘il Shahid’s ideas is the Yemeni 
scholar Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Shawkani (d. 1834). From the hagio- 
graphy we learn that Sayyid Ahmad and his party contacted al- 


59 Rizvi, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 478. 

60 Chodkiewicz, ‘Quelques aspects’ 79, note 39. 

61 MS. Baljon, Religion and Thought of Shah Wali Allah Dihlawi (1703-1762) (Leiden 
1986) 200; and id., ‘Shah Waliullah and the Dargah’, in Christian W. Troll (ed.), Muslim 
Shrines in India 195-196. 

62 Rizvi, Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 190. 

63 See El, s.v. Azurda. 

64 Gaborieau, ‘A Nineteenth-Century Indian “Wahhabi” Tract’. 
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Shawkani when they reached Jidda in 1822 on their way to Mecca to 
perform the hajj. This they did in order to obtain from him a book of 
Traditions.65 After the death of Sayyid Ahmad, Wilayat Ali (1790- 
1852) of Patna, the latter’s chief disciple in India, rushed to the Ye- 
men to obtain an ijaza for Traditions which he believed would give 
him legitimacy to lead the movement.®® The presumed influence of 
al-Shawkani remains to be substantiated on the basis of historical 
and textual evidence. It would certainly explain the main features of 
the Barélwi movement, notably the insistence on ijtihad (as opposed 
to taglid then prevalent in India) and the insistence on retaining a 
substantial Sufi component. These features are completely absent 
from Arabian Wahhabism proper. 

The hagiography gives the impression that Isma‘il Shahid insisted 
on the rejection of taglid, and had to be restrained with regard to this 
matter by Sayyid Ahmad during the jihad in the North-West. Si- 
milarly, Sayyid Ahmad appears to have insisted on banning medi- 
tation on the image of one’s Shaykh. Isma‘il Shahid continued this 
practice until his death.” The fact that the movement split into seve- 
ral branches after 1831 indicates conflicting tendencies partially 
rooted in the divergent views concerning these issues.® 


Indian reformers of the early nineteenth century do not oppose 
Sufism as such, but mainly criticize and reject certain practices and 
beliefs regarding living spiritual guides and dead saints. Their views 
are partially shaped by Naqshbandi teachings, but mainly by neo- 
Hanbalism. More recently, Arabian Wahhabi thought and perhaps al- 
Shawkani’s views may also have had some impact. The lines by 
Mawdiudi quoted above reflect a prevalent modern neo-funda- 
mentalist view: that medieval Sufism is an obstacle to efficacious 
political and social reform. This view, in a sense, is a logical corol- 
lary of the political and social activist concerns of Mawdudi and 
other neo-fundamentalists. Such concerns, however, were not typical 
of the reformers of the early nineteenth century such as Isma‘il 
Shahid. As is evident from his Sirat al-mustagim, medieval Sufism 


65 Rizvi Shah ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 484. 

66 Mohiuddin Ahmad, Saivid Ahmad Shahid 300-10; Qeyamuddin Ahmad, The Wahhabi 
Movement 86. 

67 Christian W. Troll, Sayyid Ahmad Khan: a Reinterpretation of Muslim Theology 
(Karachi 1979) 42. 

68 Khan, History of the Fara°’idi Movement (Dhaka 1984) 39-88, remains the best 
documented account of these divisions. 
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was still alive and intact. Thus, Fazlur Rahman’s view, that the ‘pre- 
modern’ reformers were dissatisfied with the existing social and po- 
litical situation,©? is not substantiated by the case of Isma‘il Shahid. 
O’Fahey and Radtke’s argumentation against Rahman’s concept of 
‘Neo-Sufism’79 would seem to be borne out. Indeed, early-nine- 
teenth-century reformers such as Isma‘il Shahid and Sayyid Ahmad 
cannot be credited with a realistic program of political and social re- 
forms.7! They were first and foremost traditionists who aimed 
primarily at purifying Islam. They had a utopian vision of a return to 
Islam’s pristine purity, for which their jihad in the North-West was a 
one-time vehicle, and they promoted messianic expectations which 
crystallized into Sayyid Ahmad’s posthumous third career as a 
mahdi. 


69 F. Rahman, Islam (Chicago 1979) 209-10. 

70 = R. Séan O’Fahey and Bernd Radtke, ‘Neo-Sufism Reconsidered’, Der Islam, 1xx 
(1993) 52-87. 

71 In my ‘Les oulémas/soufis dans |’Inde moghole: anthropologie historique de religieux 
musulmans’, Annales. Economies, sociétés, civilisations v (1989) 1192 and 1200-1201, I more 
or less followed Fazlur Rahman. Here, I wish to restate my earlier position. A thorough 
examination of Sufi texts produced by Isma‘il Shahid, such as Sirat al-mustagim, and even 
supposedly political texts such as Mansab-i imamat (written circa 1827, Delhi n.d.), has amply 
shown that medieval Sufi theosophy was still present: the argumentation recently developed by 
O’Fahey and Radtke (see note 69 above) against the concept of “Neo-sufism’ applies also in 
the Indian case; see Nicole Grandin & Marc Gaborieau, ‘Le renouveau confrérique (fin XVI Ie 
et XIXe siécle)’, in Alexandre Popovic and Gilles Veinstein (éd.), Les Voies d’Allah. Les 
ordres mystiques dans le monde musulman des origines a aujourd’hui (Paris 1996) 68-83. It 
would therefore seem to be erroneous to locate the demise of classical Sufism in the early 
nineteenth century. 
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‘Muslim shrines and tombs of Sufi Saints represent Muslim culture [and] traditions ... These 
Sufi Saints still rule over the hearts of Pakistanis and Muslims of other countries. With the pas- 
sage of time the number of devotees has increased. The visit to shrines by millions of people 
every year is an abiding testimony of their absolute and undisputed sway over their followers 
and of their divine blessings emanating from their hallowed graves’. ! 

‘Ahl-i hadis ... insist strongly upon the unity of God, which ... they say has been endangered 
by the reverence paid by the ordinary Musalman to Muhammad, to the Imams and to saints; 
and forbid the offering of prayer to any prophet, priest or saint, even as a mediator with the 
Almighty. They condemn the sepulchral honours paid to holy men, and illumination of, visits 
to, and prostration before, their shrines, and even go so far as to destroy the domes erected over 
their remains. They call the rest of the Muhammadans [sic] “Mushrik’”, or those who associate 
another with God’.2 


These contrasting perceptions represent two poles of authority in 
Sunni Islam: charismatically connecting to the Prophet Muhammad 
via a spiritual genealogy on one hand and scripturally connecting to 
Muhammad via transmitted religious knowledge on the other. In the 
context of the Indian subcontinent Sufis (Muslim mystics) and AAl-i 
Hadith (followers of the prophetic hadith) reflect these two differing 
paradigms in Islam that have sharply divided Indian Muslims since 
the early nineteenth century. Sufi practice centers around a personal 
charismatic authority, usually called a shaykh or pir (lit. elder), 
whom they consider a protégé of God (wali, lit. close to God) and 
therefore who can mediate between Muslims and God.3 AAl-i 
Hadith, defining their primary authority in scriptural terms, i.e., the 


1 Pakistan Tourism Development brochure, 1985 

2 A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and the Northwest Frontier 
Province, 1911. 

3 Indian Sufis have differing views on the extent of this mediation, hence the Deobandi 
and Barélwi schools of thought in India. 
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Koran and Hadith,‘ assert the equality of humans before God while 
stressing that any Muslim can address God and consult the primary 
sources directly without any need of mediation. 

To a large extent these two polarities of Indian Islam are the out- 
come of a unique process of Islamization which has resulted in a 
tension between the idealized Islam of Arabia and the actual realities 
of an Indian Islam influenced by Indian culture.5 An ongoing process 
of revitalization (tajdid) of Indian Islam steers a middle path be- 
tween these two extremes. Such revival movements have been cri- 
tical of Indian customary practices, often identified with Hindu 
practices, while striving to cultivate the paradigmatic practices 
(sunna) of the Prophet in seventh-century Arabia.® This revitali- 
zation process continues the original Islamization impetus, in that it 
seeks, among other things, to teach nominal Muslims appropriate Is- 
lamic orthopraxy and develop a more self-conscious Muslim identi- 
ty.’ The following section provides a brief history of Islam in India 
and an overview of Indian Muslim revivalist currents before discus- 
sing three major revivalist/reform groups in British India: Barélwis, 
Deobandis and AAl-i Hadith. Their disagreements over both the ex- 
tent of mediation between the believer and God and the relative im- 
portance of personal charismatic authority set the stage for the se- 
cond part of the essay which explores their actual theological dif- 
ferences and arguments. 


Most major Indian Muslim reform and revival movements began in 
the Panjab as a response to the indigenous development of Panjabi 


4 For the canonical Sunni collections, compiled by the tenth century, I use “Hadith” and 
when referring to one or several reports from these collections the term “hadith” is used. 

This is not to say that these polarities are unique to Indian Islam. See Mervyn Hiskett, 
‘The ‘Community of Grace’ and its Opponents, the ‘Rejecters’: A Debate About Theology and 
Mysticism in Muslim West Africa with Special Reference to its Hausa Expression’, African 
Language Studies xvii (1980) 99-140. Certainly one crucial aspect of differing Shii and Sunni 
expressions of Islam involves the focus on the charismatic leadership of Shii Imams. 

6 To some extent the tension between Indian customs and normative Arabic sharia 
standards is eased by the flexibility of community consensus which recognizes local customs 
in the form of ‘urf and ‘ddat laws in addition to the sharia. In spite of this versatility many 
Indian Muslims have felt separated from their spiritual homeland in Mecca and Medina. 
Muhammad Iqbal (d. 1938), a well known modern Indian thinker, frequently invoked images 
of returning to Mecca and Medina in his writing. 

7 In this regard AAl-i Hadith would be more of a reform (is/Gh) movement, attempting 
to re-form Indian Islam in a radical way (in the sense of a complete reconstruction) rather than 
in an incremental manner. 
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Islam. Traditionally, the spread of Islam throughout the western 
Panjab has been attributed to the efforts initiated by the grand Sufi 
masters of the Chishtiyya and Suhrawardiyya, Baba Farid Shakar 
Ganj (d. 1265) of Pakpattan, and Baha’ ul-Haqq Zakariyya (d. 1267) 
of Multan, respectively.8 Richard Eaton has argued that conversion 
resulted from a two-fold process: nomadic Jat tribes became agri- 
culturists while simultaneously adapting to the influences of Mughal 
government. This enabled the families and caretakers of the deceased 
Sufis’ tomb-shrines to control intractable Jat groups by the sixteenth 
century.? Smaller, local shrines associated with villages or subtribes 
augmented these major shrines creating, by the nineteenth century, a 
Panjabi countryside dotted with graves of deceased holy people. 

In the mind of the typical rural Panjabi, Sufi shaykhs, whether 
dead or alive, derive their palpable worldly authority from their 
closeness to an utterly transcendent and distant God. Such con- 
nections to God enable Sufis to intercede on behalf of the believer in 
the same way that political and social relationships and interactions 
in northern Indian society require the use of mediators between va- 
rious levels of the social hierarchy. Communication between the 
spiritual and mundane realms is conceived in an identical fashion. 
Sharafuddin Manéri (d. 1381) states, 

‘... the sheikhs are kings close to the King, and their requests are acceptable to Him. All 
those who come to the sheikhs and bind themselves to the sheikhs attain what they desire’ .10 

For many Indian Muslims, shrine cults were their only contact 
with Islam and they did not see any need to change their dress or 
lifestyle to differentiate themselves from Hindus. To counter this 
tendency a tradition of revivalism has flourished continuously from 
the seventeenth century to the present day. Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 
1624), the founder-figure of the Naqshbandi-Muyaddidi lineage, pio- 
neered the first major Islamic revival movement in the Indian Sub- 


8 The British gazetteers and census takers recorded that Muslims attributed their 
conversions to these and other Sufi notables. Thomas Arnold in his Preaching of Islam 
(London 1913) and Murray Titus in Richard C. Martin (ed.), Indian Islam: A Religious History 
of Islam in India (London 1930), both relied upon these reports to support a counter-argument 
refuting the conventional European attitude that conversions in India resulted from force. 

9 Richard M. Eaton, ‘Approaches to the Study of Conversion to Islam in India’, in 
Richard C. Martin (ed.), Approaches to Islam in Religious Studies (Tucson 1985) 106- 123. 
Eaton actually charts an inverse relationship between Muslim political penetration, i.e., the 
sword, and conversion to Islam, citing the most dramatic conversion rates in regions on the 
fringes of Indo-Muslim rule, Eastern Bengal and Western Panjab. 

10 Sharafuddin Manéri, The Hundred Letters, English translation by Paul Jackson (New 
York 1980) 28. 
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continent. His agenda as a renewer of religion (mujaddid) involved 
encouraging behavior and belief modelled after that of the Prophet, 
the primary Muslim exemplar. By the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the Mujaddidiyya, propagating a sharia-minded revival 
Sufism, had prospered in India and became an international lineage. 
Shah Waliullah (d. 1763), a Mujaddidi shaykh, continued this revi- 
valist tradition. Both a master of the Islamic religious sciences and a 
Sufi, Shah Waliullah emphasized the study of hadith, becoming a 
specialist in hadith himself. His sons, led by the hadith scholar Shah 
°Abdul‘aziz (d. 1824), continued Shah Waliullah’s work, which was 
directly to influence most of the reform and revival groups during 
the British colonial period. The most obvious legacy appears in the 
idiom of religious polemics. By 1900 no argument justifying Sufism 
would be considered serious unless supported by numerous Koranic 
and hadith citations, the more the better.!! 

No one bolstered the Indian mediational type of Sufism with more 
scriptural citations than the erudite Ahmad Rida Khan Barélwi (d. 
1921). With his thousands of legal opinions and prolific writing, 
Ahmad Rida strove to give the predominantly rural northern Indian 
shrine cult legitimacy in reformist terms, that is, legitimizing its ac- 
tivities and world view in terms of the Koran and Hadith. His fol- 
lowers, Barélwis, saw no contradiction between the reformist ideal 
of each Muslim behaving in conformity to the prophetic model and 
adherence to the beliefs and practices of a predominantly rural, 
shrine-centered Islam.!2 This legitimacy enabled a mediational 
Sufism to become increasingly popular in urban environments. It is 


11 This has always been the case to some degree since the tenth century but it became 
exaggerated in British India. In Jama‘at ‘Ali Shah’s article, ‘Dartirat-i murshid’, in 
Muhammad Sadiq Qusiri (ed.) Irshadat-i amir-i millat (n.p. 1983) 16-61, there are twenty- 
nine scriptural proofs given to justify the need for a spiritual guide. An argument frequently 
was clinched by having more citations than the opponent; see Barbara Metcalf, Islamic Revival 
in British India: Deoband, 1860-1900 (Princeton 1982) 308. Often these Koranic and hadith 
proofs were extremely strained, e.g., Risdla-i anwar as-siifiyya vii, no. 1, 16 [hereafter cited 
Risdla with volume, number, page, e.g., Risdla vii.1.16]. Pagination is very irregular in this 
journal. 

12 Ahmad Rida’s followers identified themselves as “Ahl-i Sunnat wa-Jama‘at” 
(members of the rightly guided Sunni mainstream) but they became known to outsiders as 
“Barélwis.” Since many other communities also considered themselves ‘“‘Ahl-i Sunnat wa- 
Jama‘at”, I use Barélwi in a non-pejorative sense. For the movement in general see Metcalf, 
Islamic Revival 296-314, and for a detailed treatment of Ahmad Rida Khan and the non-Sufi 
aspects of his movement, see Usha Sanyal, Devotional Islam & Politics in British India: 
Ahmad Riza Khan Barelwi and his Movement, 1870-1920 (Delhi 1996). 
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this unique blend of predominantly rural shrine cults and modern ur- 
ban institutions that has produced a distinctive South Asian per- 
spective on Islam and on the practice of Sufism. 

Ahmad Rida formulated an unprecedented Sunni prophetology to 
support and enhance his mediatory version of Islam. His operating 
principle was to develop beliefs and customs that would elevate the 
status of Muhammad and the Sufis to unprecedented heights. Instead 
of divine Effulgence (fayd) from God, Barélwis emphasized the 
‘“Muhammadan light” (niir-i muhammadi) which had existed from 
the beginning of creation.!3 In addition, they believed the Prophet to 
be present and observing (hadir wa-nGzir) at all times and places; he 
could be called upon whenever needed.!4 Barélwis, in addition, be- 
lieved that Muhammad had a comprehensive knowledge of the 
unknown (‘“ilm-i ghayb).!5 

Given this theological background, Ahmad Rida opposed 
Deobandis and other Muslim groups because they consciously 
neglected to accord Muhammad his status as a holy superman.!¢ In- 
deed, anyone who decreased the glory of Muhammad in any way 


13 The idea of the Muhammadan light was fully developed by the beginning of the tenth 
century; see Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam (Chapel Hill 1975) 214-15. 
There are numerous apparent resemblances between Ahmad Rida’s emphasis on the centrality 
of Muhammad and his lineal descendants (ahl-i bayt) and Twelver Shii concepts. Ahmad Rida 
arrived at his prophetology through devotion to Muhammad and an ardent desire faithfully to 
imitate his prophetic example. Barélwis justified their practices and self identity, which 
revolved around the figure of Muhammad, by citing Sunni sources. To the extent that Barélwi 
and Shi positions overlapped it should be understood to be development from two different 
traditions rather than “Shii influence’. See Sanyal, Devotional Islam 212-16. 

14 The shorthand for this belief is the expression “O Messenger!” (va rasiil). In 
contemporary Pakistan it is not unusual to see Barélwis identifying themselves by wearing 
green buttons with this written on them. Benazir Bhutto, not generally considered a Barélwi 
but a Shii, had this written on many of her campaign posters in Lahore during the 1989 
elections. 

15 This notion was denounced by Shah Isma‘il Shahid (d. 1831) as associating limited 
human knowledge with the knowledge that only God possesses (ishrak fi’l-‘ilm). See Shah 
Isma‘il Shahid, Radd al-ishrak (Lahore 1988) 20-22. 

16 Ahmad Rida declared any person who did not share each detail of his prophetology to 
be an infidel in the same fashion as a person not adhering to each article of the Muslim credal 
dogma (‘aqga’id) would be considered a non-Muslim. Ahmad Rida defines numerous kinds of 
infidels in his Husam al-haramayn including those following Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, the 
leader of the Ahmadis who had declared himself a prophet, and Deobandi leaders, Muhammad 
Qasim Nanawtawi, Rashid Ahmad Gangohi, and Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi. Ahmad Rida labeled 
the latter three “Wahhabis.” See Usha Sanyal, Devotional Islam 235-7. Deobandis were a 
group of nineteenth-century revivalist ulama who supported a Sufism devoid of what they 
considered non-Islamic practices. See p. 474 below. 
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was for Ahmad Rida guilty of infidelity to Islam (kufr). The 
Deobandis and other ulama and Sufis who venerated the Prophet as a 
perfect but human model for human behavior, fell far short of what 
Ahmad Rida considered proper love and adulation of the Prophet. 
For Barélwis exuberant praise of the Prophet was the touchstone of 
correct religious practice and belief, enabling them to legitimize both 
weak hadiths, if they elevated Muhammad’s stature, and innovations 
in practice, if they honored the Prophet.!7 Barélwis expressed their 
devotion in a typically Indian manner, paralleling the practices of 
Indian bhaktas by writing love poetry, adorning holy persons with 
flowers, and using rose water and incense when in their holy pre- 
sence — a far cry from the paradigmatic practices of Muhammad, an 
Arabian prophet that Ahl-i Hadith members used as the exclusive 
criterion of appropriate Islamic orthopraxy. These kinds of Indian 
devotional practices did not usually trouble Deobandis although such 
activities provoked serious clashes between Barélwis and Ahl-i 
Hadith. 

During the British Colonial period, the Ahl-i Hadith vehemently 
denied the institutions of Sufism and any notions of intermediaries 
between God and believer. AfAl-i Hadith challenged the customary 
Indian Islamic ethos and associated practices, making it one of the 
most radical groups of Indian ulama.!8 They categorically excluded 
all later developments in Islam,!9 thereby declaring both medieval 
schools of jurisprudence and Sufism, institutions which had guided 
Muslims for a millennium, to be superfluous. Emphasizing a direct 
and literal interpretation of Koran and Hadith, the Ahl-i Hadith be- 
lieved that each Muslim could derive guidelines for ritual per- 
formance and for life situations from these original sources. Expe- 
riencing God, a Sufi goal, was for them not a proper Muslim goal. 
Although never very popular, this group’s relatively few adherents 
came from the elite who did not mind that Ahl-i Hadith ulama re- 
jected both the traditional Indian Sunni Hanafi ritual observances, 


17 Ibid. 348, 448. It is this mode of thinking that justified admirable innovations (sing. 
bid‘a hasana) since it is not against general proof (dalil ‘Gmm) and leads one to the sharia and 
practice of the sunna. See Ahmad Sa‘id, Bi’l-fawa?’id al-dabita fi ithbat al-rabita (n.p. 1875) 
16-31, where visualization of the shaykh is justified as an admirable innovation. General proof 
in this context most likely means community consensus. 

18 Metcalf, Islamic Revival 268-296. Unless otherwise noted I am relying on Metcalf’s 
summary of Ahl-i Hadith throughout in this section. 

19 The Ahl-i Hadith are forced to include the first three centuries of Islam because of 
their reliance on the canonical tenth-century hadith collections. 
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e.g., by reciting “amin” out loud (amin bi’l-jahr) and raising their 
hands (raf* al-yadayn) in prayer, and the traditional practice of in- 
culcating master-disciple relationships.2° 

Shah Muhammad Isma‘il Shahid (d. 1831), a nephew of Shah 
“Abdul‘aziz (d. 1824), was the first Indian to espouse views of the 
group that later became known as Wahhabis or Ahl-i Hadith2! After 
spending fourteen months outside of India visiting Arabia and 
Turkey, Isma‘il Shahid finished his famous Taqwiyat al-iman in 
1824. It is uncertain to what extent his reform ideas actually were in- 
fluenced by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s writings even though 
the reformist agenda of Ahl-i Hadith closely resembles that of the 
Najdi, Muhammad b. “Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1792).22 After the first 
war of independence in 1857 the British singled out Indian 
“‘Wahhabis” as a particularly seditious group.23 By 1887 Muhammad 
Husayn, editor of a Lahore newspaper, Jsha‘at al-sunna, convinced 
the Panjab government to replace the name “Wahhabi” with “AAl-i 
Hadith’. For many Indian Muslims the Ahl-i Hadith still symbolize a 
non-Indian Islam in spite of later twentieth-century Ahl-i Hadith at- 
tempts to associate their reform ideas with notable Indian Muslims 
such as °Abd al-Haqq-i Muhaddith al-Dihlawi (d. 1642), Ahmad 
Sirhindi (d. 1624), Shah Waliullah (d. 1762), and Mirza Mazhar-i 
Janjanan (assass. 1781).24 


20 There is no reliable information on how many people claimed to be Ahl-i Hadith 
followers. According to Muhammad Ja‘far Thanesari’s Tawarikh-i ‘ajiban (Delhi 1891), there 
were only ten Wahhabis in the Panjab in 1861 and by 1879 a quarter of the Muslims “were 
followers of Muhammad Isma‘il,” cited in Abii Hasan Fartigi, Maulana Isma‘il aur Taqwivat 
al-iman (Lahore 1984) 10. According to a 1979 report conducted by the Pakistani Ministry of 
Religious Affairs on the number of religious schools in Pakistan, 354 were Deobandi, 267 
Barélwi, 126 Ahl-i Hadith, and 41 Shii. There were no figures on how many students were in 
each school and the relationship between schools and popularity of a religious perspective is 
difficult to establish. See P. Lewis, Pirs, Shrines and Pakistani Islam (Rawalpindi 1985) 83. 

21 The name Ahl-i Hadith was first used in writing by Nadhir Husayn (d. 1902) in 1864. 

22 This apparent connection explains why those adhering to Ahl-i Hadith practices and 
doctrines have been labelled “Wahhabis” by their opponents. One major difference between 
the Ahl-i Hadith and their Arab counterparts is that the latter conform in some degree to the 
Hanbali school of jurisprudence while the Indians reject the taglid of any Imam. A modern 
Naqshbandi response to Shah Isma‘il’s thought is the late Abt’ Hasan Fariiqi’s Maulana 
Isma@‘il aur Taqwiyat al-iman where he states (p. 14) that Shah Isma‘il’s Radd al-ishrak was 
taken from Muhammad b. Abd al-Wahhab’s work. 

23 W.W. Hunters, The Indian Musalmans declared the Wahhabis as enemies of the 
British empire, which provoked apologetic responses, e.g. Siddiq Hasan Khan’s Tarjuman-i 
Wahhabiyya. . 

24 Muhammad Ibrahim Mir Siyalkoti, Tarikh-i ahl-i hadith (Sargodha, n.d.) 273-284. 
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In 1867 a group of ulama founded a Dar al-‘Ulim at Deoband to 
propagate a sharia-minded reformist Islam.25 The Deobandi re- 
formist orientation emphasized adherence of individuals to Islamic 
behavioral norms just as Sirhindi and his spiritual successors had 
been urging for the past three centuries. In contrast to the popular 
mediational style of Islam centered on shrine cults and annual ‘urs 
ceremonies, Deobandis conceived of religious leaders as teachers of 
Islamic religious duties and exemplars of the prophetic sunna for the 
common people. Although the Deobandi leadership pattern chal- 
lenged the basis of the predominantly rural Sufi mediational style of 
religious authority, Deobandi teachers shared much in common with 
their non-reformist brethren. Deobandi ulama thought of themselves 
primarily as legal consultants (muftis) while also acting as Sufi 
shaykhs to their students. 

Deobandis specialized in formulating legal judgments (fatawa) 
which propagated their reformist ideas and reinforced the status quo 
of following the legal school of Abi Hanifa, the legitimacy of which 
was continually being contested by Ahl-i Hadith. Through these le- 
gal decisions Deobandi ulama enacted, in a practical fashion, their 
dogmatic credal critique of Ahl-i Hadith and Shiites while dis- 
couraging what they considered to be un-Islamic customs, e.g., ela- 
borate annual death anniversary (‘urs, lit. marriage) celebrations at 
the graves of Sufis, monthly gyarhwin (lit. eleventh) celebrations on 
the eleventh day of each Islamic month commemorating ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jilani (d. 1166), Sufi music assemblies (samda‘), special 
pilgrimages to Sufi shrines, and solicitations for the assistance of de- 
ceased Sufis, who could hear supplications at any time or place. 
Since the Barélwis considered all of these practices compatible with 
the prophetic sunna and the Deobandis did not, the two groups spent 
most of their time fighting with each other.26 


The biographies of these notable Indian Muslims are arranged in a continuous chain of hadith 
transmission that ends with Isma‘il Shahid and his successors in Ahl-i Hadith, i.e., Muhammad 
Ishaq (d. 1846) and Nadhir Husayn (d. 1902), implying the eminent Indian origin of Ahl-i 
Hadith. All of these alleged forefathers of Ahl-i Hadith reform ideas (through hadith 
transmission) were famous Naqshbandi shaykhs who had emphasized a Hanafi sharia-minded 
Sufism, a conception that was diametrically opposed to Ahl-i Hadith notions of proper Muslim 
practice. 

25 Metcalf, Islamic Revival 157-183. Unless otherwise noted I am relying on Metcalf’s 
treatment of Deobandis in this section. 

For a more comprehensive view of what Deobandi reformers considered to be un- 

Islamic, particularly among women, see Barbara Metcalf’s partial translation of Mawlana 
Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi’s Bihishti zéwar, Perfecting Women (Berkeley 1990). 
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One source of friction between the Deobandis and the Barélwis 
originated in their two conflicting ideas of the spiritual mentor’s 
role: the Deobandis were educator-shaykhs and the Barélwis me- 
diator-shaykhs.27 For Deobandis the shaykh was an educator and an 
exemplar of moral character and piety, while for the Barélwis the 
shaykh was an intercessor and patron. The implications for disciples 
were manifold. The Deobandi approach expected the disciple to 
make an effort to transform his or her character; there was individual 
accountability in religious matters. A Deobandi disciple yielded his 
or her ego in loving obedience to the shaykh in addition to practicing 
Spiritual exercises under the guidance of the spiritual guide. In 
contrast, Barélwis placed considerably less stress on the disciples’ 
personal responsibility. Rather, a disciple’s spiritual growth de- 
pended on the intercession of the shaykh, which in turn was tied to 
the intercession of Muhammad. Barélwis considered a direct ap- 
proach to God to be a sign of arrogance, an insult to Muhammad and 
his heirs, in addition to being a foolish rejection of the means God 
had provided to become close to Him.28 

From the preceding discussion it may appear easy to categorize In- 
dian Muslim identity for the Sufis and reformist/revivalist ulama in 
British India, e.g, Ah/-i Hadith and Barélwis opposing each other on 
every issue with the Deobandis somewhere in the middle. Yet this 
framework is not the neat set of organizational categories that it 
seems, particularly in the case of Sufi lineages and individual Sufis. 
Outsiders categorized Sufi affiliations of reformist groups on the 
basis of the Sufi ties of their leaders. Naqshbandis, for example, were 
generally associated with the Nadwat al-Ulama while many as- 
sociated Chishti-Sabiris with Deobandis, and Qadiris with Barélwis. 
Ahmad Rida continually harangued against beliefs advocated by the 
ulama of Nadwat al-Ulama. Yet Jama‘at “Ali Shah (d. 1951), a 
Naqshbandi Barélwi, studied with the first rector of Nadwat al- 
Ulama and gave a speech there on 22 September, 1907.29 Deobandis, 


27 For further details on the historical development of these two kinds of shaykhs see 
Arthur F. Buehler, Sufi Heirs of the Prophet: The Indian Naqshbandiyya and the Rise of the 
Mediating Sufi Shaykh (Columbia 1998). 

8 For an example of how a Naqshbandi shaykh, Jama‘at Ali Shah (d. 1951), thou ght an 
Ahl-i Hadith leader, Mawlawi Thana°ullah Amritsari, had insulted the Prophet, see Akhtar 
Husayn, Sirat-i amir-i millat (Karachi 2nd ed. 982) 256. 

29 Risdla iv.1.6-10. When Jama‘at ‘Ali gave this speech he was accused of being a 
member of Nadwat al-Ulama (most likely by Barélwis). Two ulama who were close to Ahmad 
Rida, Wasi Ahmad Sirati and ‘Abdulqadir Bada°tni, demonstrated their support for the 
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called Wahhabis by the Barélwis,3° often shared teachers in common 
with the latter. For example, many of Ahmad Rida’s closest fol- 
lowers were the students of Wasi Ahmad Muhaddith Surati, whose 
spiritual mentor was the Naqshbandi Shah Fad] Rahman Ganj 
Muradabadi (d. 1895), also the mentor of the early leaders of Nadwat 
al-Ulama. Sufis who had a teacher in common did not, however, 
mean that there was any overarching unity of vision among them 
other than a desire to change the relatively powerless situation of 
Muslims in British India. Often Sufis found that confronting the AAl- 
i Hadith to be a more urgent (and practical) matter. 

The theological controversy between Indian Sufis and their de- 
tractors, in this case the Ahl-i Hadith, highlights two contrasting pa- 
radigms of religiosity within Islam. Their disputes involve dif- 
ferences over three interwoven elements: mediation, spiritual 
hierarchy, and personal charismatic authority. The first element 
specifies the means and ease of access the believer has to God, either 
with or without intercession. In the Sufi case, shaykhs, both living 
and deceased, are often recognized as mediators between individual 
Muslims and God (via Muhammad). Applying the principle of inter- 
cession to jurisprudence, the Imams of the four Sunni law schools 
and the ulama following these schools mediate the interpretation of 
the primary Islamic scriptural sources. Other Muslims, in a practice 
called taglid, then follow these interpretations which have been 
based on analogical reasoning and community consensus. Against 
mediation in all its forms, Ahl-i Hadith declare that any Muslim can 
ask God directly for guidance anywhere (so travelling to graves of 
holy persons is useless) and can consult the sources of the tradition, 
the Koran and Hadith, without needing to rely on the interpretive 
mediation of a specialist. 

The second element involves presuppositions of relative spiritual 
hierarchy or equality. Sufis assume that certain individuals are closer 
to God, hence the term wali, one who is close to God. This closeness 
is a function of how one is “connected” to Muhammad, e.g., in an 
unbroken chain of initiation or mystical experience.3! In terms of 
spiritual hierarchy, Muhammad is the most perfect of all humans and 
deserves to be venerated as such. The religious topography of shrines 
reflects this hierarchy since graves of these exemplary individuals 


Nadwa by attending Nadwa’s 1893 annual meeting. See Sanyal, Devotional Islam 217. 

30 Sanyal, Devotional Islam 240-4. 

31 For examples of how Muslims define connectedness to the Prophet see Buehler, Sufi 
Heirs of the Prophet. 
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become potent places to contact God. Ahl-i Hadith assert the inhe- 
rent equality of humans before God, reminding Muslims that pro- 
phets were human beings and that their importance should not be ex- 
aggerated. Thus, the notion that some Muslims are closer to God 
than others is rejected; graves in this perspective are only reposi- 
tories of dust. 

The third element defines the primary mode of religious authority 
as either scriptural or personal. Ahl-i Hadith continually stress the 
ability of the individual to consult the primary textual sources, the 
Koran and Hadith, and make appropriate decisions. For supplications 
one prays directly to God. In a contrasting perspective, Sufi shaykhs 
(and to a lesser extent the ulama) are the “heirs of the Prophet” and 
therefore can provide a similar authoritative charismatic presence as 
the Prophet once did. This rejuvenation of the prophetic charisma 1s 
particularly important in British India. Beginning in the eighteenth 
century the trio of Naqshbandi reformers, Shah Waliullah (d. 1762), 
Mir Dard (d. 1785), and Mirza Mazhar-i Janjanan (assass. 1781) 
stressed a renewed importance of the Prophet in their writing. An- 
nemarie Schimmel suggests that this dynamic may have emerged 
from a nostalgia of the Prophetic “Golden Age”, the greatest of na- 
tions which now was “helpless under the blows of non-Muslim in- 
vaders”’.32 As Christian missionaries began their activities, which 
included denigrating the venerated figure of the Prophet, Muslims 
reacted by drawing attention to the positive qualities of Muhammad 
to compensate for the Christian glorification of Jesus. The Barélwis 
reacted the most strongly to these influences and the Ahl-i Hadith 
outwardly responded the least. 

With two radically distinct sets of presuppositions, these two 
visions of Islam result in divergent interpretations of the Koran and 
Hadith, sources from which both Indian reformist/revivalist groups 
justify their respective positions. In the following sections I focus on 
Muhammad Hasan Jan Sirhindi Mujaddidi’s (d. 1946) al-Usul al- 
arba‘ fi tardid al-wahhabiyya, a response to three principal Ahl-i 
Hadith assertions.33 Although Muhammad Hasan Jan addresses the 


32 Annemarie Schimmel, ‘The Golden Age of ‘Sincere Muhammadans’’, in Bruce 
Lawrence (ed.), The Rose and the Rock (Durham 1979) 120. 

33 Muhammad Hasan Jan, al-Usiil al-arba‘ fi tardid al-wahhabivya (Istanbul 1989 
[1927]). Muhammad Hasan Jan, born in Qandahar in 1862, was a descendant of Ahmad 
Sirhindi and prolific writer who lived in Tanda Muhammad Khan, Sind. Sufis use the term 
“Wahhabi” for those who they perceive as following religious perspective of Muhammad b. 
*Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1792). Barélwis would label certain Deobandis (who identify themselves 
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writings of many A/hl-i Hadith authors, he often refers to the popular 
treatise, Taqwiyat al-iman,34 by Shah Isma‘il Shahid (1779-1831) 
who pioneered what later became known as the Ahl-i Hadith move- 
ment in nineteenth- and twentieth-century India.35 Of the vast lite- 
rature generated and still being produced by these two groups, the 
tract by Isma‘il Shahid and the one by Muhammad Hasan Jan clearly 
and succinctly represent both sides of the reformist polemic during 
the British colonial period: 

‘[After] Maulawi Din Muhammad had translated Isma‘il Shahid’s Taqwiyat al-imdan into 
Sindhi and published it as Tawhid al-islam, the Hanafi ‘ulama’ became incited against them 
[Ahl-i Hadith] and declared war. Hadrat-i Ishan [Muhammad Hasan Jan MujaddidiJalso 
prepared himself for action to assist the Hanafis and to defend his own religion [by writing] 
[al-]Usiil [al-Jarba‘ on the necessity of following a particular law school (taqlid) [thereby] 


assisting the ahl al-sunna wa’l-jama <q’ 36 


By positing God in sharp ontological relief to human beings, Isma“il 
Shahid declares that certain types of veneration should be reserved 
for God alone. Isma‘il Shahid considers acts of prostration, proceed- 
ing to a distant shrine (other than the Ka‘ba) in the dress of a pil- 
grim, circumambulating shrines, calling out the name of an indi- 
vidual as a recollection (dhikr) exercise, covering the grave with a 
sheet of cloth, uttering prayers at the threshold of the shrine, kissing 
stones at the shrine, being an attendant at the shrine, considering the 
water of the shrine to be blessed by the deceased person’s presence, 


as supporters of some type of Sufism) “Wahhabis” because these Deobandis allegedly did not 
sufficiently honor both the Prophet and the graves of pious individuals. In Ahl-i Hadith 
polemics, Sufis are often called polytheists. 

Taqwivat al-iman, originally a commentary on the first chapter of Shah Isma‘il’s 
Arabic Radd al-ishrak (written between 1799 and 1804), was first written before 1818 and 
published in Urdu by 1826 with the first English translation by Mir Shahamat ‘Ali published in 
1852. See ‘Translation of the Takwiyat-ul-Iman (sic) preceded by a Notice of the Author, 
Maulavi Isma’il Hajji’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society xiii (1852) 310-372, and a later 
revised and edited version, Support of the Faith, ed. M. Ashraf Darr (Lahore 1974 [1969]). My 
edition of Radd al-ishrak is only a list of numbered citations from the Koran and hadith under 
subject headings. Nir al-Hasan Rashid Kandhalawi is currently revising the chronology of 
Taqwiyat al-imaGn and Shah Isma‘il. See his sequential article in Al-Furgan (Lucknow), March, 
1992-October, 1993. 

35 For additional detail on Taqwiyat al-iman and its author, see the contribution by Marc 
Gaborieau to the present volume. 

36 ‘Abdullah Jan, Mu?nis al-mukhlisin (Karachi 1947) 201-202. This is a biography 
written by his eldest son. Prior to this passage the author states how the deniers of taqlid 
(ghayr al-mugallidan) had infiltrated into the Sind from Panjab and Hindustan. In terms of the 
dynamics of Muslim revitalization and Sufi—Ahl-i Hadith polemic the Panjab, Sind, and most 
of northern India were interconnected. 
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and walking backwards when leaving the shrine (a custom of respect 
where it is an affront to turn one’s back on another person) to be 
examples of associating others than God in worship (al-ishrak fi’l- 
“‘ibada).37 These examples are clearly aimed at the popular shrine 
cults that are a prominent feature of Indian Islam. In addition, 
Isma‘il Shahid also mentions two kinds of “idolatry”, making an 
image in the shape of one of God’s creatures and making monuments 
which become objects of worship, e.g., tombs, temples, imambdras 
(where Shiites celebrate Muharram and keep their ritual imple- 
ments), and sitting places of Sufi shaykhs.38 

Closely associated with these practices are habits of respecting 
others in a way that only God should be honored (al-ishrak fi’l- 
‘adat), e.g. swearing an oath in the name of the Prophet, “Ali b. Abi 
Talib, Sufi shaykhs, or by means of their tombs instead of making 
vows only to God.39 Instead of recognizing God as the sole and ulti- 
mate bestower of blessings on His creation, Isma‘il Shahid notes that 
people associate other humans with God by naming their children 
after those whom they invoke. Thus, one finds names as ‘Abdunnabi 
(servant of the Prophet instead of ‘Abdullah, servant of God), Imam 
Bakhsh or Pir Bakhsh (granted by the Imam or the Sufi pir), and 
even Ganga or Sitala Bakhsh (granted by Ganga or Sitala [Hindu 
deities ]).40 

For Hasan Jan, Isma‘il Shahid’s perspective directly insults the 
holy Prophet. Refuting Taqwiyat al-imadn, he begins with a Koranic 
verse that highlights a more immanent notion of God, ‘Whoever glo- 
rifies the signs (sha‘a’ir) [of religion] of God; it is from devotion 
(taqwa) of the hearts’ (surah 22/32).4! According to Shah Waliullah 
(d. 1762) these sha‘a’ir of God come from the love of the Koran, 
Muhammad, the Ka‘ba, and prayer because they all are connected 
(muntasab) with God; protégés of God (awliya’) would also be 
included.42 Indeed, to glorify Muhammad and to praise God and to 


37 Isma‘il Shahid, Support of the Faith 9-10. 

38 Ibid. 55-56. 

39 Ibid. 11, 78-79. 

40 Ibid. 11, 64. Many other Indian customs contrary to strict notions of the sharia are 
noted. See Ibid. 67-68. Muslims who engage in such practices are guilty of shirk because they 
‘try to set up a new shar‘ for themselves’. See ibid. 68. 

41 Hasan Jan, al-Usiil al-arba‘ 10. Given the context of this verse and other passages 
using this term, sha‘a’ir has been often interpreted as the rites and places in the pilgrimage 
ritual. Hasan Jan is aware of the Koranic passage (2/158) stating that Safa and Marwa are some 
of the sha‘a°ir while realizing that this allows for other interpretive possibilities. 

42 Cited without page number, ibid. 11. 
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honor the descendants of the Prophet and pious individuals is to 
praise Muhammad which in turn glorifies God because Muhammad 
is the beloved of God.43 Here is a much more interconnected and 
inclusive notion of religious authority that bridges the transcendent 
and immanent aspects of the divinity.44 

Accusing the Najdis of treating the Prophet without proper man- 
ners,49 Hasan Jan declares that it is religiously incumbent (fard) to 
show the proper spiritual etiquette (adab) toward the Prophet until 
the Last Day. He cites, ‘O believers do not say [to the Prophet] 
“Listen to us” but say “Look upon us” and listen [to the Prophet]’ 
(Koran 2/104) to prove his point, concluding that anyone who does 
not show proper consideration for the Prophet is an infidel.46 Later in 
the discussion Hasan Jan mentions how the Wahhabis had destroyed 
the holy places that remind people of Muhammad, the Companions, 
and their families.47 His son, ‘Abdullah Jan, recounts his father’s re- 
actions: 

“When the Najdis had gained control of the Hijaz and he [Hasan Jan] heard about their op- 
pression, [e.g.], bloodshed, killing people plundering Muslims’ property, making infidels of 
Muslims, destruction of holy places, and leveling of graves and domes, he became very sad ... 
[Later] he heard about the demolition of the green dome of Medina’s master [Muhammad], 
may God bless him and grant him salvation. Becoming unsettled and restless, he called to- 
gether all the notables of Sind at Shikarpur in order to protect the Prophet’s tomb ... An urgent 
telegram of protest was sent to the King of Najd, Ibn Sa‘iid, on behalf of all the Sindi Muslims 
saying, “All Muslims have become unsettled and restless ... from this news. I hope that the 
King of Hijaz, having felt the fury of Muslims, does not strike their window of patience with 
the stone of carelessness". The next day an answer arrived from the King saying, “... We have 
not destroyed the Prophet’s tomb nor shall we’.48 

Nonetheless, this destruction of holy places is still, even today, a 
vivid memory for many Indian Muslims who believe that if it had 


43 Ibid. This is justified on the basis of Koran 49/1 where God and Muhammad are 
mentioned together: ‘Do not give yourselves precedence in the presence of God and His 
messenger’. 

44 Cf. the hadith, ‘Whoever has seen me has seen God (al-haqq)’. which is in the hadith 
collections of both al-Bukhari and Muslim. See Badi‘uzzaman-i Furtizanfar, Ahddith-i 
Mathnawi (Teheran 3rd ed. 1983) 63. 

45 Najdi, like Wahhabi, refers to the non-Indian origin of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab’s birthplace, Najd, in present-day Saudi Arabia. One inference of such labels is that 
the Ahl-i Hadith are advocating an Arab version of Islam. 

46 Hasan Jan, al-Usiil al-arba‘ 15. This Koranic passage refers to non-Muslims who 
would insult the Prophet by addressing him with the former greeting. 

47 Ibid. 21. 

48 ¢Abdullah Jan, Mu?nis al-mukhlisin 202. 
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not been for massive international protests the Wahhabis would have 
destroyed the Prophet’s tomb. 

Although it is not religiously incumbent upon Muslims performing 
the pilgrimage, almost all if not all Indian Muslims travelling to 
Mecca visit the Prophet’s tomb in Medina. Yet Hasan Jan accuses 
his opponents of saying that it is shirk to travel to Muhammad’s 
grave.49 The major issue here does not involve travelling to the grave 
but what one does after arriving at the Prophet’s grave, 1.e., ex- 
pecting Muhammad to intercede with God when one supplicates 
God, and that it will be accepted because it is performed at the Pro- 
phet’s grave.°0 

From the Ahl-i Hadith point of view, this is shirk since only God 
can grant one’s supplications and since He is omnipresent and can 
forgive anywhere then there is no need to go to a special place. 
Hasan Jan cites two Koranic passages stating that if Muhammad ac- 
cepts forgiveness then God accepts it. ‘If they had only come to you 
and asked God’s forgiveness and asked forgiveness of the messenger 
when they had wronged themselves’ (Koran 4/64) and ‘Those who 
swear allegiance to you [Muhammad] actually swear allegiance to 
God. God’s hand is over their hands’ (Koran 48/10).5! Sufis posit a 
Muhammad very close to God who can intercede for Muslims by 
virtue of his special prophetic connection with God. The AjAl-i 
Hadith flatly denies this practice since one should directly ask help 
from God. 

Asking help from God by means of intermediaries of God 


49 Ibid. 16. Hasan Jan reminds his readers that ulama have declared it praiseworthy 
(mustahabb) to visit places associated with Muhammad, e.g., Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 855) kissed 
the pulpit and tomb of Muhammad to receive grace (baraka). Mihr ‘Ali Shah (d. 1937) of the 
Chishtiyya-Nizamiyya supported visiting the Prophet’s grave with five hadiths in a longer 
discussion refuting the Wahhabis. See Fayd Ahmad, Mihr-i munir (Lahore 1987) 260-261. 

50 Cf. the sound hadith, “My Intercession becomes mandatory for all who visit my 
grave” in Al-Ghazali, The Remembrance of Death and the Afterlife, trans. T.J. Winter 
(Cambridge 1989) 113. Also mentioned by Hasan Jan, al-Usil al-arba‘ 51. One interpretive 
issue here is whether this is a “generic” intercession for any supplication up to and including 
intercession on the Day of Judgment or if intercession is restricted only to the Day of 
Judgment. 

51 Ibid., 16-17. According to Hasan Jan, the Wahhabis say that verse 4/64 only applies to 
the time when Muhammad was alive. His response is that the “when” (idh) indicates no 
specific time and therefore is still valid and will continue to be so until the Day of Judgment. 
This difference hinges on two different presuppositions: Ahl-i Hadith declare that the dead are 
dust while the Sufis recognize the living and active souls (sing. rith) of prophets and pious 
Muslims after death. The latter verse (48/10) is the Koranic justification for Sufi initiation 
(bay‘a) which is modelled upon the Companions performing bavy‘a at al-Hudaybiya in 628. 
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(tawassul, istighatha), typically prophets or protégés of God 
(awliyG’),52 is firmly rejected by Isma‘il Shahid who refers to the 
Koranic passages: ‘Do not invoke [anyone] other than God for that 
which cannot benefit you nor harm you’ (Koran 10/106); ‘Say [to 
them O Muhammad]: It is not in my power to harm you or to benefit 
you ... nO One can protect me from God, nor can I find any refuge 
other than Him’ (Koran 72/21-22).53 Considering anyone an inter- 
cessor with God 1s infidelity and shirk because those who supplicate 
to humans in times of need attribute omnipresence and the power of 
controlling the universe to others than God even if the person in- 
voked is considered a servant of God.>4 Isma‘il Shahid labels the as- 
sociation of the supernatural power of God with humans al-ishrak 
fi’ l-tasarruf. 

In response, Hasan Jan cites a verse (Koran 79/4-5) about the Day 
of Judgment: ‘the angels preceding [the souls of the believers to Pa- 
radise] and those who govern the event (mudabbirat)’, along with al- 
Baydawi’s (d. ca. 1286) Koran commentary which equates mu- 
dabbirat with angels and pious souls.55 From this Hasan Jan reasons 
that the source (‘ayn) of supernatural power (tasarruf) is in the exe- 
cuted plan (tadbir) originating in the world of divine command 
(‘alam al-amr).°® Incorporeal souls in the world of divine command, 
e.g., angels and jinns, have the tangible ability to exercise super- 
natural power in the visible world with God’s permission as evi- 
denced in the Koran.°’ There are invisible working forces originating 
in the mundane sphere like air and wind so one should not deny the 
invisible supernatural power of prophets’ souls nor those of God’s 
protégés. 

The argument at this point is inextricably linked with the issue of 
whether deceased prophets and awliya’ are considered dead or alive. 


52 Also the Imams of the four schools of jurisprudence are considered to be intercessors 
on the Judgment Day as are jurisconsults (fugaha’) who themselves have reached perfection 
can help others reach perfection (kamil wa-mukammil). See Ibid., 79-80 and the discussion p. 
487 below. 

53 [sma‘il Shahid, Support of the Faith 34-35. He also cites Koran 10/18; 9/31; 19/93- 
95; 34/22-23. Isma‘il Shahid concludes that since there is no intercession except by God’s 
permission anyway, one should go directly to God. Therefore there is no need for intercession. 

34 Ibid. 5. 

55. Hasan Jan, al-Usiil al-arba‘ 46. 

56 The world of divine command is but one level in a multi-leveled Naqshbandi 
cosmology. See Buehler, Sufi Heirs of the Prophets. 

Hasan Jan, al-Usiil al-arba‘ 46. He cites the example of Salomon and his activities 
with jinns (Koran 34/12-13). 
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Indeed, this matter continually arises in all phases of the debate be- 
cause Sufis assume that human souls of the prophets and pious ones 
are very much alive.°8 Hasan Jan asks if there are no live souls (sing. 
riih) after death then who answers the angels of death and who gets 
punished? Why are there so many hadiths explaining how to address 
dead persons?°9 The accounts of Muhammad’s heavenly journey 
(mi‘raj), where he 1s reported to have met former prophets, clearly 
show that the souls of the prophets are still alive. Once this is 
established, the souls of the Prophet’s heirs, who Sufis often de- 
signate as awliya’, are also considered alive.©0 

Having determined that there are live souls, Hasan Jan declares 
that the souls of the felicitous ones (su‘add’) in the world of divine 
command are closer to the sources of divine Effulgence (fuyiid wa- 
barakat) than when they were alive since they are no longer en- 
cumbered by the four elements of their bodies. Deceased holy per- 
sons therefore have considerably more power (quwwa) to assist 
others and mediate.6! This belief parallels the popular community 
consensus (ijmda‘) that the Prophet has the power to intercede with 
God concerning affairs of human beings. Annemarie Schimmel cites 
a passage that confirms the Prophet’s intercession on the Last Day 
and that remains almost unchanged in wording from one of the 
oldest collections of hadith, 

‘Then He says: “Oh Muhammad, lift your head, ask, and you will be given; intercede, and 


58 For example, according to Hasan Jan, the Wahhabis say that one could glorify 
Muhammad only during the Prophet’s lifetime and after that he should not be glorified nor 
asked for help. Ibid. 15. 

59 Ibid. 28. See al-Ghazali, The Remembrance of Death 111-120. One poignant 
affirmation of the efficacy of addressing the Prophet is a dream vision recorded by al-Ghazall, 
‘Those people who come to you and greet you [Muhammad], do you hear their greetings?’ 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘and I return them’. Ibid. 114. 

60 This is in accordance with the hadith, “The ‘ulamda? are to my people as the prophets 
were to the sons of Israel.” (‘ulama?’ ummati ka-anbiya’ bani Isra’il). — For Naqshbandis, the 
true ‘ulama’ are those who have both the outer religious knowledge of the religious scholars 
and the inner knowledge of Sufis. It is this reasoning process, making analogies from prophetic 
examples to those of the “heirs of the prophets” that makes it necessary for Ahl-i Hadith to 
severely limit Muhammad’s ontological status and power to that of an ordinary human. Their 
Sufi and non-Sufi opponents see this not only as an error but, even worse, as an insult to the 
Prophet. 

61 Hasan Jan, al-Usiil al-arba‘ 27. Not all Naqshbandis agree with this. Logically, if the 
fayd from a dead and live pir were equal, then all the residents of Medina from the time of the 
Prophet until now would have the same spiritual rank as the Companions and would not 
require companionship (suhba) with protégés of God. See Qadi Thana°ullah Panipati, Irshad 
al-talibin (Lahore n.d.) 25. 
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you will be granted [what you ask]!” I lift my head and say: “O Lord, ummati, ummati: my 
community, my community!”"62 

From this statement it 1s logical to expect the Prophet’s interces- 
sion in other matters before the Day of Judgment, especially if one 
visits his grave, e.g. ‘Whoever visits my grave will be given inter- 
cession’. There are numerous examples of Muslims asking 
Muhammad for something and receiving a reply in a dream.®3 By the 
ninth century Sufi shaykhs also had roles as intercessors. The 
shaykh, like the Prophet, had become an interface (barzakh) of two 
worlds between the Creator and the created. 

Wakil Ahmad Sikandarpiri (d. 1904-5), a prolific Indian 
Naqshbandi writer, explicates how this intercession occurs by in- 
structing people the correct method of supplicating God. His in- 
structions clarify the relationships of God, the Prophet, and protégés 
of God for the person actually supplicating. In this process he refutes 
misconceptions of intercession, both of the Ahl-i Hadith who con- 
ceive of this as worship of other than God, and of other Muslims 
who might mistakenly think that the Sufi himself is the causal agent. 

Wakil Ahmad explains that after passing away, the prophets and 
protégés of God can still listen and see as well as when they were 
alive. Thus, when someone calls out ‘O messenger of God!’ or ‘O 
“Abd al-Qadir!’ this is the way of intercession (tawassul aur 
shafa‘at). Since after death no one except God has supernatural 
power (tasarruf), people addressing prophets and awliya’ actually 
are asking for God’s help by means of an intermediary who relays 
the messages of the believers to God.®4 

Explaining how to actually practice intercession with prophets and protégés of God, Wakil 
Ahmad quotes Ibn al-Hajj’s Madkhal: 

‘For asking help from prophets of God ... set out with the intention of visiting their blessed 
graves. At the tomb when lights appear, act in a humble manner and with presence of heart 
eliminate all thoughts from the heart. Then praise God, send praise (duriid) for the person in 
the grave, bless his Companions (May God be pleased with them) [and] bless their Successors. 
Then [with the thought of] God giving success to one’s needs, establish a means of connecting 
(wasila band’ivva) with the prophet and ask for help from him while wanting the need ful- 


filled, making certain that in this affair that from the prophet’s auspiciousness (barakat) what 


62 Tor Andrae, Die person Muhammads in lehre und glaube seiner gemeinde 
(Stockholm 1918) 236-38. A slightly different wording is found in Asad b. Misa, Kitab al- 
zuhd, ed. R.G. Khoury (Wiesbaden 1976) 73-76. Cited in Schimmel, And Muhammad is His 
Messenger 85 [brackets are in original text]. 

63 Hasan Jan, al-Usiil al-arba‘ 34 and al-Ghazali, The Remembrance of Death 156-159. 

64 Wakil Ahmad Sikandarpiri, Wasila-i jalila (Lucknow 1883-4) 20. 
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is needed will be provided ... The person who cannot arrive at the prophet’s tomb should first 
greet the prophet and explain his needs that God Almighty will accomplish. When you go to 
the protégés of God tombs to ask for help (istimnddad) first request help by means of That Pre- 
sence [Muhammad] (God bless him and grant him peace). [Second], request help by means of 
the person in the grave and perform a supplication (du‘d’) for oneself, one’s parents, the 
shaykhs, the relatives of those in the graves, and living and dead Muslims. Then make your re- 
quest’.65 

The mediatory paradigm assumes that all assistance is from God 
but believing Muslims can “connect” to God and access His divine 
assistance via prophets and heirs of prophets, Sufis, whether they are 
dead or alive. This mediation 1s clearly differentiated from worship; 
to want help is one thing and to worship 1s another. Worshipping 
idols cannot be compared to intercession according to Wakil Ahmad 
because worship is totally distinct from entrusting someone to re- 
commend them or their request to God.© 

Aside from Ahl-i1 Hadith who reject even the existence of tombs, 
there are many differing views concerning the religious legitimacy of 
supplicating to deceased Sufis at their tombs. Some declare that one 
can only go to prophets’ tombs to request assistance.°7 ‘Abdulhaqq 
al-Dihlawi (d. 1642) declared that supplicating without mentioning 
either Muhammad or other prophets is disapproved (makrih).68 The 
general consensus among Indian Sufis has been that since some 
degree of shaykh’s mediation with God is necessary for Sufi practice 
one can also ask the protégés of God to act as intercessors with God 
for other needs. 

The Indian Ahl-i Hadith, labeled “non-conformists”, (ghayr 
mugqallid) by their fellow Hanafi Muslims, reject any authority of the 
established Sunni schools of jurisprudence. Instead of blindly 
accepting the authority of the founder-figures of these schools, 
commonly called leaders or Imams, the Ahl-i Hadith urges Muslims 
to consult the primary sources, the Koran and Hadith. In cases where 


65 Cited without page references by Sikandarpiiri, Wasila 22-23. Although only 
explicitly stated once in this passage, the prophet mentioned here would be generally 
understood as the Prophet Muhammad. Presumably this passage comes from Muhammad b. 
Muhammad Ibn al-Hajj al-‘ Abdari, al-Madkhal; see e.g. the edition Beirut 1972, iv vols. 

66 Ibid. 24-26. 

67 Ibid. 32. Qadi Thand°ullah Panipati (d. 1810) a well known Naqshbandi shaykh, 
prohibited the practices of prostration, circumambulation, giving offerings, and supplicating 
for one’s needs at graves (if the person thought the deceased is directly responsible for 
assistance). See his Md 1a budda minhu (Multan 1956) 70-71. 

68 Cited in Sikandarpiiri, Wasila 34. 
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these authorities are silent, Ahl-i Hadith permits a much more 
flexible independent thinking (ijtihdd) than the restrictive use of 
analogy (qiydas) practices by the medieval Sunni schools. For most 
Indian Sunnis this was a revolutionary new formulation of religious 
practice. Despite the differences in religious perspectives and 
customs, Indian Sunnis came together harmoniously in communal 
prayer and in many other common ritual practices according to the 
guidelines of the Hanafi school. Indeed, the vast majority of the 
Indian Sunni community formulated their Hanafi Muslim identity on 
the basis of following the guidance of Abii Hanifa. Many considered 
the ghayr mugallid notion as a foreign Arab intrusion. It is no 
surprise that Isma‘il Shahid did not discuss his opposition to taqlid 
in his popular Taqwiyat al-iman.©? 

Hasan Jan responds to his opponents, who accuse those following 
anyone except God and the Prophet of shirk and innovation, with the 
Koranic verse, ‘O believers! Obey God and obey the messenger and 
those of you who are in authority (uli’l-amr)’ (Koran 4/59).7° Inter- 
preting the meaning of ulii’l-amr as ‘ulama’ and those who are 
qualified to make independent judgments on legal and theological 
matters (mujtahidin) which include the four Imams of the law 
schools, he underlines God’s order making it a religious obligation to 
obey these authorities. This discussion ties in with the verse, ‘If they 
had referred it to the messenger and to those who are in authority 
(ulu’l-amr) then those who had thought out (yastanbiti) the matter 
would have known it’ (Koran 4/83). Hasan Jan focuses on the mean- 
ing of yastanbiti, the science of deducing legal decisions from the 
Koran and hadith using analogy, which is the sole domain of the re- 
ligious specialists (ula’l-amr) described previously.”! Both Isma‘il 
Shahid and Hasan Jan mention the hadith, ‘[Religious] knowledge 1s 
three-fold: unambiguous Koranic verse (aya muhkama), established 
practice of the Prophet (sunna qa°ima), and equivalent religious ob- 


69 There is a section in the second part of his Radd al-ishrak, ‘Opposing the innovations 
of taglid’, 121-124. 

70 Hasan Jan, al-Usiil al-arba‘ 76-77. Hasan Jan also discusses the necessity of 
following one of the schools of jurisprudence in his Tariq al-najat (Istanbul 1988 [1931]) 26- 
31. Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti (d. 1505) defines the ulit’l-amr as jurisconsults (fugaha’), ibid. 
Isma‘il Shahid cites this verse (4/59) in its entirety, adding ‘If you dispute any matter refer it to 
God and the messenger, if you believe in God and the Last Day. That is better [for you] and 
better in the long run’; Isma‘il Shahid, Radd al- ishrak 121. 

71 Hasan Jan, al-Usiil al-arba‘ 77. 
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ligation (farida ‘ddila)’ .72 ‘Abdulhaqgq al-Dihlawi declares the latter 
to be those legal judgments derived by community consensus and 
analogy which are therefore equivalent to the Koran and prophetic 
practice which makes taglid of the four schools of law a religious 
obligation for Muslims.73 

The idea of following others (who are presumed to be more 
knowledgeable) is constantly stressed to justify the practice of taglid, 
e.g. ‘Follow the path of those who turn towards Me’ (Koran 31/15); 
‘[Whoever] follows other than that of the path of the believers We 
shall leave him to that which he has chosen and shall subject him to 
Hell’ (Koran 4/115).74 The argument here, based upon these verses 
and the subsequent Koran exegesis, focuses on conforming to the 
community consensus (ijma‘) which has been following the four 
Imams “since the time of the blessing of the Koran to our time’’.75 
Hasan Jan then quotes (in Arabic) the exegesis of al-Baydawi on 
these verses: 

‘... The verse proves the prohibition of going against the consensus of the community 
(ijmda‘). If following other than the believers’ path is prohibited then following their path is a 
religious obligation’ 16 

Summarizing his argument, Hasan Jan states: 

‘They have written that following the views of the ‘ulama’ and the pious ones of the com- 
munity (taglid) is always religiously incumbent’. 77 

Imitating the precedents of medieval jurisconsults (taqlid) also 
allows the four Imams of the medieval schools of jurisprudence to 
intercede for Muslims on the Judgment Day. Each person who is 
perfect and perfection bestowing (kamil wa-mukammil) will be able 
to intercede for his followers. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani (d. 1566) 
states: 

“All of the Sufis and jurisconsults intercede for their followers. They notice each one of their 
followers when his soul ascends, when Munkar and Nakir question him, [what happens on] the 
Day of Resurrection, the reckoning of one’s deeds, the traverse over the gulf of Hell, and never 
ignore [his plight] in the afterlife. If the Sufi shaykhs look after their followers and disciples in 
all the conditions and difficulties in the world and afterlife, then how much more so will the 
striving Imams (al-a’imma al-mujtahidin) of the schools who are the pegs (awtdd) of the earth 


and pegs of the religion through which the Lawgiver safeguards the people ... So in taqlid 


72 [bid. 78; and Isma‘il Shahid, Radd al-ishrak 122. 

73 Hasan Jan, al-Usiil al-arba‘ 78. 

74 Ibid. 80. 

75 [bid. 79. The hadith, ‘My community will not agree on error’, is also quoted. 
76 bid. 80-81. 

77 Ybid. 81. 
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follow whichever Imam you wish’. /8 

Legal mediation in this life sets the precedent for intercession later, 
much in the same way as the Sufi protégés of God function for their 
disciples which brings to mind the alleged hadith, “The ulama are the 
heirs of the prophets’ .79 


In spite of the apparent differences detailed in this essay, there are 
common concerns shared by groups even as divergent as Ahl-i 
Hadith and Barélwi Sufis. Reform and revivalist groups of British 
India, for example, would agree on the necessity of Muslims con- 
forming to the sunna and the benefits of studying hadith. Yet how 
one interprets the implications and boundaries of sunna and hadith 
relates directly to whether one’s primary authority for Islamic be- 
havior is charismatic or scriptural. For example, Sufis relate know- 
ledge of hadith with companionship of a spiritual mentor, a notion 
qualitatively different from Ah!-i Hadith conceptions of independent 
hadith learning. Companionship with the shaykh, even when teach- 
ing hadith, is experienced as actually being in the presence of the 
Prophet himself. Mirza Janjanan (assass. 1781), a prominent Indian 
Nagqshband1, relates: 

‘During Hadrat Hajji Muhammad Afdal’s (May God have mercy upon him) hadith lesson I 
used to acquire the presence (hudiir) of the Prophet’s connection (nisbat). Many lights and 
blessing (barakat) used to manifest themselves. Essentially I used to be in companionship 
(suhbat) with God’s messenger. During this time I experienced the prophetic spiritual attention 
(tawajjuh) and spiritual countenance (/atdfat). It was splendid from its perfect prophetic 
connection (nisbat), expansive, and full of light. The meaning of ‘The religious scholars are 
the heirs of the prophets” became clear’ .80 

In contrast, Ahl-i Hadith continually stress the ability of the indi- 
vidual to consult the primary textual sources, the Koran and Hadith, 
and make appropriate decisions without any mediation of a juris- 
consult or shaykh. Sufi shaykhs (and to a lesser extent the ulama) are 
the “heirs of the Prophet” and therefore can provide a similar 
authoritative charismatic presence as the Prophet once did. This re- 
juvenation of the prophetic charisma is particularly important con- 
sidering later generations’ increasing distance from the “Golden 
Age” when the Prophet was living in Arabia. Ironically, the Ahl-i 
Hadith have the same goal, i.e. of symbolically returning to early Is- 


78 Cited in ibid. 80. 
79 Fora brief discussion of this hadith, see Furtizanfar, Ahddith 82. 
80 Ghulam ‘Ali Shah, Magamat-i mazhari 287-88. 
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lam. They take a dim view of the charismatic dimension of Islam be- 
cause they interpret these kind of beliefs and practices as repre- 
hensible innovations which defile the pristine, pure Islam of the Pro- 
phet’s time. For them it is these charismatic practices that actually 
keep Muslims away from “true Islam” by involving Muslims in the 
only unforgivable sin, “idolatry” or associating others with God 
(shirk).8! 

The sets of polarities addressed in this essay can be conceptualized 
ultimately as issues revolving around the Prophet and the prophetic 
period of history. Muslims are quite aware of their increasing tem- 
poral distance from the historically central event of Muhammad’s 
prophetic mission on earth. This is further complicated by Indian 
Muslims’ spatial distance from the holy sanctuaries of Mecca and 
Medina, the geographical axis mundi where Muhammad lived most 
of his life. Ahl-i Hadith access prophetic time by symbolically at- 
tempting to clear away or even obliterate all vestiges of practices that 
symbolically and literally block their access to the paradigmatic 
Arab practices of Muhammad and his Companions. As the graves 
and holy places were leveled in Arabia, Ahl-i Hadith seek to elimi- 
nate both spiritual hierarchy involving mediators between God and 
humans and non-Arab innovations. In this fashion they symbolically 
return to the prophetic time when Muslims realized they were close 
enough to God to call upon Him without mediators and without ela- 
borate domed tombs. 

Indian Sufis seek to experience the prophetic reality through 
human contact with heirs of the Prophet. A sharia-minded revivalist 
Sufi shaykh in British India, as an heir of the Prophet, was expected 
to be the living embodiment of the exemplary model of the Prophet 
which brought blessing and benefit to the Muslim community. That 
is, the existence of an heir of the prophet facilitated bringing 
Muhammad’s charismatic presence into direct contact with Muslims 
who venerated the Prophet. Among Deobandis, Rashid Ahmad 
Gangohi (d. 1905) taught his disciples to love and emulate him, 
stressing the need for an affinity (mundsabat) in the heart between 
the spiritual mentor and disciple. Rashid Ahmad Gangohi’s disciples 
compared their shaykh’s speech to that of Muhammad, while 
Muhammad Qasim Nanawtawi’s (d. 1877) contemporaries con- 
tinually compared him to the Prophet.82 


81 They cite Koran 4/48. 
82 Metcalf, [slamic Revival 174, 166. 
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Although at some level these apparent differences between Ahl-i 
Hadith and Sufis resolve themselves somewhat in a common goal, 
there do exist at least two conflicting paradigms of Islamic practice 
which have been in tension long before the nineteenth century. One 
is reminded of the alleged hadith, ‘Differences in my community are 
a blessing’, for these outward theological strains fuel revival move- 
ments that enliven Islam, forcing Muslims to consciously consider 
their individual practices. Also, for many Muslims the “Sufi versus 
orthodoxy” debate supposedly reconciled by Abu Muhammad al- 
Ghazali (d. 1111) has not yet ended. 
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CENTRAL ASIA AND CHINA 


KHOJAGANI ORIGINS AND THE CRITIQUE OF SUFISM: 
THE RHETORIC OF COMMUNAL UNIQUENESS IN THE MANAQIB 
OF KHOJA ‘ALI °AZIZAN RAMITANI 


DEVIN DEWEESE 


The overwhelming dominance of Sufi thought and organizations in 
the religious and political life of Central Asia from the Mongol era 
down to the nineteenth century suggests a redirection of our search 
for an ongoing debate between Sufism and its opponents, away from 
a focus on outright anti-Sufi polemic (of which we find remarkably 
few examples in Central Asia until the era of Russian rule) and 
toward a consideration of patterns discernible in the content, and 
above all in the use, of rhetoric critical of Sufism. Even here we are 
hampered by our sources, which tend to reveal the arguments of 
Sufism’s opponents (even among the Sufis) primarily through their 
inverted reflection in defenses of Sufism, leaving us uncertain as to 
whether such implied “debates” actually echoed real tensions, or 
merely stylized dialectic, at a given time. 

We can nevertheless point to several patterns and continuities in 
this connection that I believe are instructive with regard to Sufism’s 
hold on popular and learned religious imagination in Central Asia, as 
well as to Central Asia’s religious history in general, before the 
period of Russian domination. These include the relative rarity of 
actual anti-Sufi literature produced in Central Asia after the 
thirteenth century; the “practical” focus of opposition to Sufism in 
Central Asia, which is couched above all in terms of suspicion re- 
garding specific aspects of Sufi ritual or organization (the pursuit of 
ecstatic states, the use of music and dance, asceticism and seclusion, 
the visitation of saints’ shrines, the role of the shaykh); occasional 
hostility toward the political and economic influence enjoyed by Sufi 
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shaykhs or communities; and the appropriation of anti-Sufi rhetoric 
— including elements drawn from each of the preceding categories 
— in Sufi hagiography and in rivalries among Sufi communities. 

It is the latter issue that will be considered in this contribution — 
and not the broader question of incorporating anti-Sufi polemic 
within Sufi literature for didactic purposes (in order to inform and 
enliven models of entering and following the mystical path), but 
rather the appropriation of such attacks for use in negotiating com- 
munal rivalries among Sufi circles (in order to target rival Sufi 
groups or leaders for some fault or inadequacy, whether in straying 
dangerously from Islamic propriety, in having only the external 
trappings of Sufism, or simply in failing to deliver on Sufism’s 
promises). In particular, we will consider the adaptation of anti-Sufi 
rhetoric among early communities linked to the Sufi lineages that 
produced the Nagqshbandiyya, exploring a little-known source 
(centered upon the early fourteenth-century “Khojagani” shaykh ‘Ali 
°Azizan Ramitani) in which a clear assertion of communal distinc- 
tiveness is couched in an extended dialectic driven by the rejection 
of elements of “normative” Sufi tradition. 


The adoption of apparently anti-Sufi rhetoric by writers who were 
themselves Sufis is hardly uncommon in Islamic history; from the 
beginnings of Sufi literature we can find (for instance in the works of 
al-Kalabadhi or Hujwiri) a sustained critique of the state of “latter- 
day” Sufism, and attacks on purely formalist or fraudulent shaykhs, 
using language turned against the whole phenomenon of Sufism by 
its opponents, were to become a standard feature in hagiographical, 
didactic, and polemical works by Sufis themselves. In addition, Sufis 
inevitably turned such rhetoric against other Sufis with whom they 
differed regarding the suitability of certain specific practices or 
teachings; the case of Ibn Taymiyya may suffice to remind us that 
even the most inveterate opponent of many elements we (and some 
Sufis) may take to be intimately connected with Sufism might at the 
Same time have been deeply attached to one expression of that tradi- 
tion.! 


1 See, on Ibn Taymiyya’s Sufism, George Makdisi, ‘Ibn Taimiya: A Sufi of the 
Qadiriya Order’, American Journal of Arabic Studies v (1973) 118-129; and Th. E. Homerin, 
‘Ibn Taimiya’s al-Siifiyah wa-al-Fugara”’, Arabica xxxii (1985) 219-244; but see Fritz Meier, 
Das sauberste iiber die vorbestimmung, Saeculum xxxii (1981) 74 ff; also published in Fritz 
Meier, Bausteine. Ausgewdhlte Aufsdtze zur Islamwissenschaft, 1-iii (Istanbul-Stuttgart 1992) 
ii, 696 ff.. Ibn Taymiyya’s views on some specific issues customarily linked with Sufism are 
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The case of Ibn Taymiyya is perhaps doubly instructive, insofar as 
both his commitment to Sufism, and his vigorous denunciation of 
several practices commonly associated with it, stemmed from his 
zeal to reform Islam and the Muslim community in the wake of the 
upheavals of the thirteenth century. Much the same environment, but 
in a setting even more directly challenged by infidel rule (in the form 
of the Mongols) than was Ibn Taymiyya’s, seems to have shaped the 
Central Asian example of “reformist” Sufism considered here; and in 
this regard we may note that Ibn Taymiyya not only attacked specific 
practices associated with Sufism (such as raqs and sama‘) that were 
rejected by his Central Asian counterparts, but like them 
distinguished “real” Sufis from lesser, subordinate types marked by 
preoccupation with institutional structures such as the khanqah.2 

More subtle than the outright criticism of Sufism’s “contemporary” 
state at a given time, or of aspects of Sufi doctrine or practice 
deemed inappropriate or harmful, is the use by Sufis of anti-Sufi 
rhetoric — sometimes in inverted guise — in a dialectic designed to 
highlight a particular shaykh’s spiritual preeminence. Especially in 
hagiography, for instance, we find frequent examples of the inver- 
sion of anti-Sufi rhetoric in order to set up a victory of one shaykh 
over an enemy or doubter; the motif of overcoming the inkar 
(“rejection”) by externalist scholars, or even by insufficiently 
humble Sufi adepts, is implicitly rooted in the attacks of Sufism’s 
opponents, and the frequent evocations of this motif amount to the 
perceptible half of an ongoing dialogue, of which the other half 
remains unspoken. 

More broadly, however, much of Sufi literature, and especially 
hagiographical anecdotes and dialogues, employs an essentially 
dialectical process as a means of affirming the greater insight, higher 
Spiritual state, or more effective guidance exhibited by a particular 
shaykh, or by a particular tradition. That is, an accepted and revered 
formulation of some aspect of Sufi (or more generally Muslim) tradi- 


examined in the context of his contemporaries’ in Louis Pouzet, ‘Prises de position autour du 
‘sama°’ en orient musulman au VII°/XIII® siécle’, Studia Islamica lvii (1983) 119-134; see 
also two recent studies of separate works, Jean R. Michot, tr., Musique et danse selon Ibn 
Taymiyya: Le Livre du Sama‘ et de la Danse (Kitab al-Sama° wa’l-Raqs) compilé par le 
shaykh Muhammad al-Manbiji (Paris 1991) and Niels Henrik Olesen, Culte des saints et 
pélerinage chez Ibn Taymiyya (Paris 1991) as well as the study of Muhammad Umar Memon, 
Ibn Taimiya’s Struggle against Popular Religion (La Haye/Paris 1976). 

See Homerin, ‘Ibn Taimiya’s al-Suftyah wa-al-fugara’’ 233, for his relegation of 
Sufis who maintain khanqahs to an intermediate position, between the real Sufis and the purely 
formalist Sufis; a similar critique is implied in the Central Asian work considered below. 
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tion will be proposed or represented by one figure (a less advanced 
disciple, a rival, a formalist scholar, etc.) who serves as a foil to the 
shaykh; the shaykh can then counter that formulation, refining it or 
completely overturning it, and achieving three goals in the process: 
his alternative formulation demonstrates his superior discernment or 
attainment; it decisively defeats the opponent, convinces the doubter, 
or provides a spiritual breakthrough for the disciple; and it super- 
sedes the old formulation (at least rhetorically, if not in historical 
terms), providing a more meaningful or accessible approximation of 
essentially inexpressible truths (in this process, of course, his formu- 
lation risks becoming the revered truth to be targeted in subsequent 
dialectic). 

Our focus here will be one example of the incorporation of anti- 
Sufi rhetoric as the foundation for a dialectic used in the service of a 
what we may rightly understand as a “reformist” current in Central 
Asian Sufism, namely the Khojagani tradition best known as the pre- 
cursor to the Naqshbandiyya. This one example suggests an ex- 
panded use of this dialectical model not merely in narrative or 
doctrinal debate, to score points on the basis of greater insight or ap- 
titude, but in actual competitive struggles among Sufi communities 
vying for more concrete goals. Unfortunately, our understanding of 
these competitive struggles remains quite rudimentary, and even the 
literary reflections of early Khojagani and Naqshbandi polemics di- 
rected against other Sufi communities in Central Asia, where the tra- 
dition took shape, have not received much attention; at the risk of 
overgeneralizing, however, there appears to be a noticeable shift in 
the style of Khojagani and Naqshbandi polemic that correlates, 
further, with the period that saw the emergence of actual Sufi “or- 
ders” marked by a self-conscious evocation of the legacy of some 
historical “founder”. That is, by the later fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, at least, we can trace more clearly the outlines of the cri- 
tiques used against other such groups, including those linked to the 
Yasawi and Kubrawi traditions,3 and these critiques tend to empha- 


3 On the Khojagini and Naqshbandi attacks on the Yasawi tradition, see my ‘The 
Masha’ ikh-i Turk and the Khojagdn: Rethinking the Links between the Yasawi and 
Naqshbandi Sufi Traditions’, Journal of Islamic Studies vii (1996) 180-207. Kubrawi 
responses to primarily Naqshbandi attacks, evident already in the hagiographical tradition 
surrounding Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani (d. 1385) are noted in my ‘Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani and 
Kubrawi Hagiographical Traditions’, in Leonard Lewisohn (ed.), The Legacy of Mediaeval 
Persian Sufism (London 1992) 121-158 (see especially 144-146); for the Naqshbandi attack on 
the Kubrawiyya’s ‘Alid silsila, see my ‘Eclipse of the Kubraviyah in Central Asia’, [ranian 
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size particular features of practice [e.g., dance and music (rags and 
sama‘), often in public settings, the propriety of seeking mystical 
enrapturement (wajd), the value of contemplative seclusion and re- 
tirement (‘uzlat, khalwat), and later the vocal dhikr] or of succession 
(with hereditary shaykhs a favorite target of derision). What we seem 
to find from the earlier period, however — in the thirteenth and 
especially the fourteenth century — is evidence of a much broader 
critique of what had become the standard external and conceptual 
trappings of Sufi communities, and this Khojagani critique stands 
not so much as an outright rejection of institutional Sufism, or as a 
simple attack on rival groups’ practices, but as a wide-ranging as- 
sertion of communal distinctiveness and superiority. 

This, in turn, suggests that we consider the Khojagani Sufi com- 
munities of the thirteenth-fifteenth centuries, as well as, in large 
measure, the Naqshbandiyya itself, as a movement that arose in op- 
position to established Sufi groups, naturally invoking elements of a 
critique of Sufism in general as part of its effort to demonstrate its 
legitimacy and distinctiveness on a broader front; the specific con- 
tent of the critique as evident in the particular work we will explore 
also helps us appreciate the social and political environment in 
which those Sufi communities found such rhetoric advantageous, 
and helps us understand the context for the development of some 
particular features of the later Naqshbandiyya (for example, the firm 
attachment to the sharia with which it is often credited). For although 
the Naqshbandiyya later appears as a normative, and even as the ty- 
pical, Sufi order, its early history — and especially the work that is 
our focus here — provides many hints that its rise was fueled in- 
itially by a sustained critique not only of specific practices adopted 
by other Sufi communities, but of elements that the Khojagani tradi- 
tion considered susceptible to largely justifiable attack by those who 
would reject Sufism altogether; its message, simply put, was, first, 
that the Sufism around us is indeed corrupt, and, second, that we are 
not like other Sufis. 


The work in question is a compilation, with extensive commentary, 
of the sayings of Khoja ‘Ali ‘Azizan Ramitani, a Central Asian Sufi 
of the later thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries best known as a 
link in the “Khojagani” si/sila that connects Baha? ad-Din Naqsh- 
band (d. 1389) with “Abd al-Khaliq Ghijduwani (d. ca. 1220); the 


Studies xxi (1988) 82. Other Sufi groups bore the brunt of Khoja Ahrar’s attacks, above all the 
“Ishqi communities near Samarqand, as evident in the hagiographies devoted to Ahrar. 
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sayings were not only arranged by the compiler (to whom we will re- 
turn shortly), but were considerably augmented by him as well, and 
the resulting work — assigned only a generic title as the “Mandqib 
of Khoja “Ali ©Azizan Ramitani’’ — displays features characteristic 
of several genres of Sufi literature, being part malfuzat, part anecdo- 
tal hagiography, part doctrinal treatise, and part polemical apologia. 
The work is preserved in at least eight manuscript copies described 
in published catalogues, the earliest of which dates only to the late 
eighteenth century; five are in Tashkent, at the Institute of Oriental 
Studies of the Academy of Sciences of Uzbekistan,4 and three are in 
St. Petersburg, at the St. Petersburg Branch of the Institute of Ori- 
ental Studies of the Russian Academy of Sciences.5 Aside from the 
respective catalogue descriptions, the work has otherwise been noted 
only by Bartol’d, who however did no more than mention one copy 
he found among the manuscripts belonging to V.L. Viatkin in Sa- 
markand.® 

The central figure in the Mandaqib, Khoja ‘Ali *Azizan Ramitani, is 
mentioned in sources produced within Khojagani and Naqshbandi 
circles from the mid-fourteenth to early fifteenth centuries, as well as 
in much later works that continued to record his place in the 
Khojagani silsila (‘Abd al-Khaliq Ghijduwani > ‘Arif Riwgari > 
Mahmid Anjir Faghnawi > Ramitani > Muhammad Baba Sammasi 
> Sayyid Amir Kulal > Baha° ad-Din Naqshband); the most ex- 


4 Hereafter “IVANUz;” see the catalogue descriptions in Sobranie vostochnykh 
rukopisei Akademii nauk Uzbekskoi SSR, ed. A. A. Semenov, vol. i11 (Tashkent 1955) 221, No. 
2287 (Inventory No. 858/i, ff.1b-128a, copied 1279/1862); No. 2288 (Inv. No. 399/i, ff. 1b- 
119a, copied 1276/1859); No. 2289 (Inv. No. 1332, 66 + 16 ff., incomplete, copied in the 19th 
century); vol. viii (Tashkent 1967) 412-413, No. 5970 (Inv. No. 8743/1, ff.167b-259a, copied 
1266/1850, with the fullest description); 414, No. 5971 (Inv. No. 5433, 111 ff., copied 
1283/1866-67). The institute’s card catalogue lists, in addition, Inv. No. 12249/11 (120ff., dated 
1291/1874-75) as a copy of this work. 

3 ND. Miklukho-Maklai, O.F. Akimushkin, et al., eds., Persidskie i tadzhikskie 
rukopisi Instituta narodov Azii AN SSSR (Kratkii alfavitnyi katalog) Part I (Moscow 1964) 
571, No. 4283 (Inv. No. B2385, ff.9b-74a, copied 1199/1784-85, Shahabad); No. 4284 (Inv. 
No. C1415, L11ff., copied 1300/1882-83); No. 4285 (Inv. No. C1804, ff.3b-93b, undated). 

6 See his ‘Otchet o komandirovke v Turkestan’ (originally published in 1904) in his 
Sochineniia viii (Moscow 1973) 152, No. 20); he describes the work only as “an account by 
the son of the shaykh Khoja ‘Ali ‘Azizan about his father and other shaykhs of the Naqshbandi 
order’, and the manuscript only as “recent”. The Viatkin collection was later transferred to the 
Institute of Oriental Studies in Tashkent, where the copy to which Bartol’d refers is now 
evidently Inv. No. 5433 (Sobranie viii, 414, No. 5971). I have examined several of the 
Tashkent manuscripts, and have utilized from microfilm the Tashkent copy 8743 (to which all 
citations are given, referring to MS “‘T”’) and the St. Petersburg copy B2385. 
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tensive account of him, however (outside the virtually unknown 
Managqib), is found in the Rashahat-i ‘ayn al-haydt, the pivotal 
Naqshbandi hagiography devoted to the career of Khoja ‘Ubaydullah 
Ahrar (d. 1490), completed at the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The Rashahat’s account of Ramitani’ notes his designation as suc- 
cessor to Khoja Mahmiid Anjir Faghnawi, and records sixteen brief 
anecdotal accounts focused on the shaykh’s sayings, as well as three 
longer stories illustrative of his “wonders” (khaw4ariq-i ‘ddat), but 
provides few particulars regarding his external life. It affirms that he 
was a weaver by trade, and though he was born in Ramitan, a town 
not far from Bukhara, he died and was buried in Khorezm.8 The 
Managqib refines this picture somewhat, explaining that after his 
training with Khoja Mahmid Anjir Faghnawi in Bukhara, Ramitani 
went first to Baward (Abiward) and only later to Khorezm; hence the 
people of Bukhara call him “Shaykh ‘Ali Ramitanr’, while the 
people of Khorezm call him “Shaykh ‘Ali Baward?’.? 

Aside from this sparse information, the Rashahdat records an anec- 
dote according to which an unidentified “Khorezmshah” and his ad- 
visers were induced to become devotees of Ramitani after initially 
fearing the shaykh’s enormous popularity with the people; the 
Managqib, unfortunately, adds nothing to help us understand this 
anecdote, and aside from a brief reference to a madrasa of the Amir 
Qutlugh Timir (Ozbek Khan’s governor in Khorezm),!° and a story 
about Ramitani’s dealings, as a weaver, in a bazar of Khorezm,!! 
there is little in the work that specifically reflects Ramitani’s career 
or status in the region where he spent the latter part of his life. As for 
his death date, the Rashahat tells us that Ramitani died on Monday, 
28 Dhi’l-Qa‘da 715/23 February 1316, but adds that some give the 
year of his death as 721/1321; the latter variant seems to reflect a 
tradition, also recorded in the Rashahdat,!2 that affirmed Baha? ad- 


7 Fakhr ad-Din ‘Ali b. Husayn “Safi’, Rashahat-i ‘ayn al-hayat, ed. ‘Ali Asghar 
Mu‘iniyan (Tehran 2536/1356/1977) i, 62-72. See also the much shorter account of Ramitani 
in Jami’s Nafahdat al-uns, ed. Mahdi Tawhidipir (Tehran 1336/1958) 380; and see the recent 
critical edition of the Nafahat by Mahmid ‘Abidi (Tehran 1370/1991, second printing 
1373/1994) 385. 

His shrine in the town of Kéne Urgench (Russian “Kunia Urgench”) in Turkmenistan 
was long in disrepair, but showed signs of substantial pilgrimage activity and some restoration 
when visited in the spring of 1995. 

9 T, ff. 167b-168a. 

10 T, f. 224b. 

Il T, ff. 226b-227a. 

12 Rashahat i, 95. 
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Din Naqshband’s birth (in Muharram 718/March 1318) still during 
the lifetime of Ramitani. The Rashahdat also reports the tradition that 
Ramitani lived to the age of 130; whether this deserves credence or 
not, a long and vigorous life is also implied in the death dates pro- 
vided in the Rashahat for two sons of Ramitani: one, known as 
Khoja-1 Khird, reportedly died just 19 days after his father (17 
Dhi’1-Hijja/13 March, assuming 715), while the younger, Khoja 
Ibrahim — who as we will see played the central role in transmitting 
his father’s Mandaqib — died in 793/1391. Such a great gap between 
the death of father and son might call into question the reliability of 
either date, but the figures portrayed in the Rashahat as contempo- 
raries of the Khoja “Ali ‘Azizan suggest that a death date of 
715/1316 or 721/1321 must be approximately correct. As his con- 
temporaries the Rashahat names the eminent Kubrawi shaykh °A]a° 
al-Dawla-1 Simnani (d. 1336), with whom he is portrayed as cor- 
responding; Badr al-Din Maydani, a prominent shaykh of Bukhara 
known also from Ibn Battiita, who casts him as an interlocutor of the 
Chaghatayid khan Kebek (r. ca.1318-1326); and Sayyid Ata, a saint 
of the Yasawi tradition ascribed in early traditions the conversion to 
Islam of the khan Ozbek (r. 1313-1341) of the Golden Horde. 

The Mandqib, as noted, adds little to this picture of Ramitani’s life, 
but is devoted rather to recording and explaining his sayings on 
aspects of the Sufi path; it provides our most extensive source on his 
pronouncements on matters of doctrine and practice, but the likeli- 
hood that Ramitani’s legacy was also separately transmitted in oral 
tradition, and possibly in written form, preserved outside the circles 
that produced the Mandaqib is confirmed by the Rashahat’s evident 
independence from that work for its account of the shaykh’s deeds 
and sayings.!3 The Mandaqib itself, however, has undergone con- 


13 The Rashahat does not mention the Mandgqib, nor is there any specific correspondence 
between the sayings and anecdotes it records and those included in the Manaqib. We may note 
here, in addition, that a brief work ascribed to Ramitani, bearing the heading Risdla-i sharifa-i 
Khoja ‘Azizan ‘Ali Ramitani, is occasionally found in collections of Naqshbandi treatises, and 
was printed in a collection lithographed in Delhi in 1924 (Rasa?il sitta dariiriyya 7-11). The 
treatise provides no biographical material or other material by which to judge its authenticity, 
but consists merely of ten principles (each called a shart) of the Sufi path, the last of which 
involves a story about appropriate and inappropriate food, involving ‘Abd al-Khaliq 
Ghijduwani and Khidr, that is also echoed in the Rashahat’s account of Ramitani. This treatise 
does not appear to be found in early collections of Naqshbandi or Khojagani materials, or to be 
mentioned in other works; in view of the rudimentary state of the identification and analysis of 
such materials, however, this hardly amounts to decisive evidence against its attribution, and in 
this regard we may note that the Mandgqib does not appear to have been widely cited in later 
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siderable textual development between Ramitani and the form in 
which it survives. The first central figure in its preservation was 
Ramitani’s younger son, Khoja Ibrahim; his role in recording his 
father’s sayings was noted in a hagiographical compendium pro- 
duced in Khorezm in the eighteenth century, which indeed cites pas- 
sages from the work as we now have it.!4 The fullest account of his 
work, however, appears in the introduction to the extant version of 
the Mandaqib. 

The compiler of the work in its extant form was a certain 
Muhammad b. Nizam al-Khwarazmi al-Arzangi,!5 of whom virtually 
nothing is known.!6 This Muhammad’s introduction explains that 
after Ramitani’s death, his son, Khoja Ibrahim, sat in his father’s 
place and maintained the shaykh’s khanqah in Khorezm; one of 
Khoja Ibrahim’s disciples, Mawlana Jamal ad-Din Sarraf, asked him 
to record what he had heard of his father’s sayings and litanies, and 
Khoja Ibrahim fulfilled the request, thus compiling a tadhkira. Then 
Muhammad, the compiler, chanced upon this collection of 
Ramitani’s sayings during a visit to Balkh; he examined them, found 
them “very fine, and suitable for commentary and elaboration 
(sharhi wa basti)’, “even though Shaykh ‘Ali °Azizan was illiterate 
(ummi)”. He thus wrote down his sayings, and commented and ex- 
panded upon them, to the extent of his power; “and it was as if this 
power and ability came upon me from the rihdniyyat of the 
©Azizan’’. Further, the compiler continues, “I also attached to this 


Naqshbandi sources either. 

14 The work in question is known, from the name of its author, as the Tadhkira-i Tahir 
Ishan, and was completed in 1157/1744; I have used MS IVANUz 855 (SVR iii, 364-365, No. 
2694) with the account of Ramitani and his sons appearing on ff. 95a-99b (passages cited from 
the Mandqib appear on ff. 95a, 98b-99a). Tahir Ishan cites also the Rashahat, but reports an 
anecdote about Ramitani, not found in other sources, transmitted by a certain Qadi Rahman- 
berdi Khiwaqi, and notes the prominence of Ramitani’s shrine in Khorezm; in addition, Tahir 
Ishan notes that Khoja Ibrahim’s grave is in Khuzar, a dependency of Qarshi (the older 
Nakhshab or Nasaf, in the Qashqa-Darya valley). 

ID The latter nisba seems clearly written thus but remains unidentified. 

16 | have not traced him in any Central Asian hagiographical compendium, or in any 
other work. In the Managib itself (T, f. 248a) he mentions another work of his, entitled Mizan 
as-suliik, in which he says he has given a more detailed account of the conditions of 
maintaining khangahs; I have not traced any such work. He also refers several times to another 
book, which he calls merely the Misdaq, and from which the citations are invariably in verse; 
unfortunately, the various terms he uses to refer to the author of the Misdaq are ambiguous (at 
first he refers to it as a work of the ‘‘azizan’, implying Ramitani, or simply ‘‘aziz’, suggesting 
that Ramitani’s son Khoja Ibrahim might be meant, but twice, at least, he uses the phrase “in 
da‘if , referring to himself, in passages that give no indication of being direct quotations from 
Khoja Ibrahim’s work or from a work of Ramitani himself). 
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treatise of Khoja [brahim some sayings that were not found in that 
treatise, but which were (known) among his ashab and among the 
khanawada of the Khoja °Abd al-Khaligiyan” (we will return to this 
phrase); with God’s blessing and help he commented and expanded 
upon these too, and structured the treatise in two babs: the first 
includes the sayings that the treatise of Khoja Ibrahim recorded from 
his father Khoja ‘Ali °Azizan, while the second contains those 
sayings not found in the treatise of Khoja Ibrahim, but current 
among the ashab-i Khoja ‘Abd al-Khdliqiyan and among the 
disciples of the *Azizan. 

It seems likely, though it is by no means certain, that the compiler, 
Muhammad, had some connection with the Sufi tradition of Khoja 
©Ali ©Azizan Ramitani, and perhaps with Khoja Ibrahim himself or 
with some other community that preserved the Ramitani legacy; on 
the other hand, it is not impossible that his eagerness to serve as 
commentator upon Ramitani’s dicta as transmitted by Khoja Ibrahim 
reflects instead an attempt to appropriate that legacy and thus claim 
the mantle for what may have been originally a separate or even rival 
community. We likewise have few indications of precisely when the 
compiler’s work should be dated; he claims to have seen all three 
homes of Ramitani (in Ramitan, Baward, and Khorezm), suggesting 
a time soon enough after his death for such sites to have been still 
known, but he never explicitly affirms that he met Khoja Ibrahim 
personally (much less Ramitani himself), and it cannot be ruled out 
that he had a purely literary acquaintance with the work of . All that 
Muhammad says of himself, as we will see, implies that he con- 
ceived his Sufi affiliation not with any specific lineage linked to 
Ramitani, but more broadly, with the legacy of ‘Abd al-Khaliq 
Ghijduwani; this in itself may suggest a departure from the personal 
and familial tradition of Khoja Ibrahim toward an evocation of a 
“founder” of a broader community of the kind that marked a trans- 
ition to actual Sufi orders of the classical type. Such transitions are 
evidenced in other traditions between the latter fourteenth and mid- 
fifteenth centuries,!7 and this suggests in the most general terms that 
the compiler’s work should be dated early in the fifteenth century. 

The entire Mandqib of Ramitani is clearly of considerable im- 
portance for a proper understanding of the development of the 


17 See, for a Kubrawi example, my ‘Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani’ 139 ff.; we find a similar 
emergence of “tariga-consciousness” in Yasawi communities during the fifteenth century as 
well. 
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Khojagani and later Naqshbandi Sufi traditions; Khoja °Ali °Azizan 
Ramitani’s place in the “proto-Naqshbandi” silsila has long been 
known, but little attention has been devoted, in previous studies of 
Nagqshbandi or Khojagani history,!8 either to any of these inter- 
mediate links between Ghijduwani and Baha?’ ad-Din, or to the 
further branchings of the silsila, at each stage, outside the lineage 
that led directly to Baha’ ad-Din. Without taking up these questions 
here, we may note that an examination of sources produced within 
those other branchings is imperative 1f we seek a clearer and less 
tendentious understanding of the Khojagani tradition; and the 
Managqib of Ramitani belongs prominently within a small group of 
still largely untapped sources produced in Khojagani circles that 
were not shaped by the eventual dominance of the single lineage 
through Baha? ad-Din Naqshband.!9 


18 See the older work of Marijan Molé, “Autour du Daré Mansour: l’apprentissage 
mystique de Baha’ al-Din Naqshband’, Revue des études islamiques xxvii (1959) 35-66; the 
seminal article of Hamid Algar, ‘The Naqshbandi Order: A Preliminary Survey of its History 
and Significance’, Studia Islamica xliv (1976) 123 -152, with an expanded version, ‘A brief 
history of the Naqshbandi order’, in Marc Gaborieau, Alexandre Popovic, and Thierry Zarcone 
(ed.), Nagshbandis: cheminements et situation actuelle d’un ordre mystique musulmane 
(Istanbul-Paris 1990) 3-44; and the important study (focused on the career of Khoja Ahrar) of 
Jiirgen Paul, Die politische und soziale Bedeutung der NaqSbandivya in Mittelasien im 15. 
Jarhundert (Berlin 1991). 

19 The others include the earliest, the Maslak al-‘arifin, which reveals an interesting 
communal division over the issue of vocal vs. silent dhikr (the lineage normally given for 
Baha’ ad-Din Naqshband belongs to the faction blamed in this work for departing from 
Ghijduwani’s practice and adopting the vocal dhikr); this work’s importance was noted in the 
brief survey of K.A. Nizami, ‘The Naqshbandiyya Order’, in Seyyed Hossein Nasr (ed.), 
Islamic Spirituality: Manifestations (New York 1991) 162-193 (Nizami, 167 and 189, note 33, 
describes a copy of the work in his possession as “unique’, but twelve other copies are in fact 
mentioned in printed catalogues, with manuscripts preserved in London, Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
and Tashkent). Also in this group is the Magdamat-i Amir Kulal, which alone among these 
works has drawn some attention (see the works of Algar and Paul cited above); and a small 
work preserved in a unique manuscript in Tashkent on the life of Amir-i Khiird Wabkani, a 
senior contemporary of Baha° ad-Din from a collateral Khojagani lineage [see SVR viii, 407- 
408, No. 5963, Inv. No. 7065/1 (ff.1b-15b, copied 1250/1834)]. Possibly belonging to this 
corpus of pre-Naqshbandi Khojagani literature (or at least partially reflecting some early phase 
of such literature) are two other works, marked by a complicated textual history and by the 
circulation of quite divergent variants; one version of each has been published by Sa‘id Nafisi, 
‘Risala-i sahibiyya’, in Farhang-i Iran-zamin i (1332/1953) 70-101, and ‘Maqamiat-i ‘Abd al- 
Khaliq-i Ghijduwani wa ‘Arif Riwgari’, in Farhang-i Iran-zamin ii (1954) 1-18. A fuller 
discussion of these works is provided in an upcoming study of the Yasawi Sufi tradition. Aside 
from these works, the extant body of sources on the Khojagani and Naqshbandi traditions all 
stem from lineages descended spiritually from Baha° ad-Din Nagqshband, and reflect the 
transformation of the Khojagani tradition effected by Baha° ad-Din and his major disciples. 
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We cannot do justice to the Mandqib in a brief article, but the re- 
marks above may suffice to give a preliminary idea of its im- 
portance; for present purposes its value lies in its use of charac- 
teristic of anti-Sufi attacks for the purpose of legitimizing the 
author/compiler’s Khojagani community and distinguishing it from 
other Sufi groups. We may, accordingly, concentrate on the sections 
most marked by such rhetoric, which appears in the first bab, but vir- 
tually defines the structure of a significant part of the second. The 
fact that the use of this rhetoric is most pronounced in the second 
part of the work — dominated by the compiler’s “commentary” — 
suggests not only a certain reworking and reformulation of material 
in the course of communal change and historical development, but 
the adoption, as well, of specific markers of communal practice and 
organization — markers explored through a dialectic that challenges 
what had become normative features of other Sufi groups — as the 
focus of communal self-definition and solidarity. 

The first bab2° offers some examples of a critique of Sufism in the 
author’s day. The excesses of certain communities are criticized, 
among them the Qalandars;2! but more generally the prevailing sta- 
tus of Sufism is decried (for example, 1n a passage clearly due to the 
compiler) for the preponderance of charlatans who seek only public 
acclaim, desiring to be known for maintaining a khangah or handing 
out bread, and even performing the dhikr in order to “obtain some- 
thing from the people”, whether money, clothing, food, or the like.22 
A more subtle critique is implied in the treatment of the dhikr itself 
in this section,23 for after affirming that “the true man” is one whose 
heart never for an instant turns away from the remembrance of God 
(a principle that became a centerpiece of Naqshbandi practice), we 
find a delineation of the types of dhikr not only by content,24 but by 
social and communal orientation as well. 

The highest type is the dhikr-i khass al-khawass, which results in 
the beatific vision and is clearly the ideal set by the author; its social 


20 T, ff. 169b-226b. 

21 T,f. 21a. 

22 T, f. 222b. 

23 T, ff. 220a-b, 22a. 

24 T, ff. 221a-b. We may note, incidentally, that the issue of the style of dhikr, silent or 
vocal, is not addressed; despite the apparent approval, in this passage, of the silent, interior 
dhikr of the heart, Ramitani (and with him the entire Khojagani lineage from his master down 
to Baha° ad-Din Naqshband’s master) is consistently ascribed (in the Rashahat, for instance) a 
firm attachment to the vocal dhikr. 
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parameters are not explicitly specified, however, leaving his account 
of the other, lower types more interesting for our purposes. First is 
the dhikr-i ‘Gamm, explained as what ordinary people employ, by 
blind repetition and without understanding its true meaning, in the 
market and on the street; its result is that the people of the world call 
its practitioner a dhakir and regard him as a good man. While the 
dhikr-i ‘amm is obviously regarded as the lowest form, what we ap- 
pear to have here is a remarkable attestation of the penetration of 
Sufi ritual formulas among the public at large, and of their potential 
as public markers of religiosity and virtue. To be sure, the author 
does not explicitly deny the legitimacy of the dhikr-i ‘4mm, but his 
characterization of it, combined with the hierarchical position he as- 
signs to it, suggests already the structure of the critique we will find 
more clearly enunciated in the second part of the work; for as we 
will see, it is precisely the inclusion of the “common people”, of 
various stripes, in the activities and communal structures of Sufism 
from which the Khojagani circles reflected in this work seem to be 
intent upon distinguishing themselves. 

The intermediate type of dhikr, the dhikr-i khass, 1s explained as 
what the companions of a particular shaykh practice in contempla- 
tive seclusion (khalwat); and this dhikr, unlike the others, is ex- 
plicitly linked to what is transmitted from past shaykhs through a 
Sufi silsila. In this case, though the critique is not explicitly elabo- 
rated, the author seems clearly to evoke the practices and structures 
relegated more unambiguously, in the second part of the work, to the 
Sufi communities representing what the Khojagan abandoned; the 
dhikr-i khass is the dhikr of the traditional Sufi community against 
which the Khojagan may perhaps best be understood as a reaction, 
but we must wait for the second bab to find more pointed juxta- 
positions of similar traditional symbols with their Khojagani alter- 
native. 

In the second bab,2> as noted, the compiler presents his “com- 
mentary” on sayings said to be current, according to the heading, 
“among the companions of Khoja ‘Abd al-Khaliq and among the 
companions of the ‘Azizan”; but in fact, aside from a few anecdotes 
about Ramitani, and the occasional repetition of a saying recorded in 
the first bab, all of the sayings taken as the “text” for commentary 
and elaboration are ascribed simply to the “ashab-i Khoja ‘Abd al- 
Khaliqiyan’’, a group never defined more precisely in the work. The 


23 T, ff. 226b-259a. 
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phrase “°Abd al-Khaligiyan” clearly refers to the Sufi communities 
linked to the tradition of “Abd al-Khaliq Ghijduwani; I have not 
found it used, however, in that sense or any other, in earlier or later 
Khojagani or Naqshbandi sources. 

It is not entirely clear, moreover, precisely what relationship the 
compiler felt with this group. In view of the complexity of the 
Khojagani silsila and the communities it reflects in this period,2© we 
may imagine either that the compiler’s effort amounts to an ap- 
propriation of earlier “Ramitani” lore in the service of rival 
Khojagani groups (1.e., he was turning the dicta of the spiritual or 
natural ancestor of a defunct, but formerly rival, Sufi community 
into material suitable for a mainstream Khojagani group), or that his 
work reflects the steady and linear development of the Ramitani 
group into the mainstream Khojaganiyya.27 Other variants are pos- 
sible, but what seems clear is that the author is himself supportive of 
the positions he ascribes to the “Abd al-Khaligiyan, however much 
he may have reformulated their original intent; what is at issue is 
whether these positions, as he formulates them, would have been re- 
cognizable by followers of Ramitani or of Khoja Ibrahim — and of 
course there may well have been divergent communal legacies 
stemming from Ramitani, since even the Rashahdat appears to 
distinguish the type of succession represented by Ramitani’s two 
sons from that represented by the four figures (all poorly known) 
named as his actual khalifas in Sufism. 

In any case, other early Khojagani and Naqshbandi sources make it 
clear that ‘Abd al-Khalig Ghijduwani was indeed the focus of com- 


26 As I hope to explore in more detail in a separate study, the earliest source on the 
Khojagani silsila, the Maslak al-‘drifin presents a quite different picture from the later, 
rationalized structure reflected in the Rashahat, both in terms of communal schisms and in 
terms of basic transmission lines; see my preliminary comments in “The Masha°ikh-i Turk and 
the Khojagan’. 

27 The latter development might be supported by the fact that Baha? ad-Din Nagshband 
and the mainstream Nagqshbandiyya, despite their emphasis upon the silent dhikr, trace their 
only complete and historical silsila — as opposed to the ahistorical “Uwaysi” connection 
linking Baha? ad-Din with Ghijduwani directly but in exclusively spiritual fashion — through 
Ramitani, despite the latter’s association, in early Khojagani sources, with the vocal dhikr. On 
the other hand, a more discontinuous development might be argued on the basis of the 
compiler’s critique of the practice of maintaining khangahs (discussed below) since, as the 
compiler himself makes clear in his introduction, Ramitani’s own khdngah was well-known in 
Khorezm; we must be careful, however, not to assume a direct, automatic, and sustained 
correspondence between rhetoric and actual practice in the midst of the communal rivalries and 
adaptations that characterize this period, and in any case the critique in the Mandqib does not 
delegitimize the maintenance of khangahs, but merely circumscribes the value of the practice. 
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munal self-identification such as is evidenced in the Mandagqib’s 
second bab. Ghijduwani’s purported teaching provided the basis and 
rationale for the fourteenth-century Maslak al-‘arifin (noted earlier), 
while Baha’ ad-Din Naqshband is portrayed not only as claiming di- 
rect spiritual training from Ghijduwani’s spirit, but as explicitly de- 
fining his path as that of the khdnawdda of Khoja °Abd al-Khialiq 
Ghijduwani.28 In between these two, Ramitani himself is quoted (in 
botn the Rashahat and in Jami’s Nafahat) as praising the posterity 
(apparently spiritual) of Ghijduwani: if but one of them had lived on 
the earth in the time of al-Hallaj, he affirmed, that famous Sufi 
martyr would never have gone to the gallows. 

What is also characteristic, however, of the sayings attributed in 
the Manaqib to the ‘Abd al-Khaligiyan is not only a clear “group- 
consciousness”, but a clear and repeated insistence that this group- 
consciousness rests upon specific positions on issues of Sufi practice 
and organization; that the focus is practical rather than doctrinal 
should not surprise us, but the aspects of practice highlighted as dis- 
playing a distinctively “Abd al-Khaliqiyanr’ approach are 
significant, for neither the method of dhikr, nor the issue of rags and 
sama‘, nor the benefit or danger of cultivating mystical enrapture- 
ment (wajd) is addressed. Rather, the issues raised for the most part 
deal with the social profile of Sufis, and the positions taken are in the 
main couched in terms of opposition to or contrast with several ele- 
ments that had become normative features of “public”, institutional 
Sufism in Central Asia during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Here we may note that in the very assertion of group-con- 
sciousness on the basis of these contrasts in attitudes toward public 
and practical activity, the ‘Abd al-Khaliqiyan are already 
distinguished from many other Sufi communities of this era, which 
seem to have derived what group-consciousness they maintained 
from other sources: their group was bound together through natural 
descent from a shaykh, or through formal communal affiliation with 
a shaykh or his family, or by attachment to the charismatic person of 
a particular shaykh, or by reliance upon a particular method of Sufi 
practice considered most fruitful and efficacious.29 Here in the 
Managqib of Ramitani, however, the focus of group solidarity is a 
series of propositions shared, implicitly, through spiritual descent 


28 Salah b. Mubarak Bukhari, Anis al-talibin wa-‘uddat al-salikin, ed. Khalil Ibrahim 
Sari Oghli (Tehran 1371/1992) 120. 
29 See my discussion in ‘An Uvaysi’ Sufi’ 34-36. 
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from the figure adopted as the group’s founder (and at least in this 
source, namesake), “Abd al-Khaliq Ghijduwani; and the propo- 
sitions, again, are directed against several standard markers of nor- 
mative institutional Sufism. 

The first of these statements39 already presents the communal 
distinctiveness of this group in terms of what it offers affiliates: the 
Khoja ‘Abd al-Khaligqiyan say, according to the compiler, “Our 
khanawdda is the khdnaw4da of ‘Bring and take’ (ar-o bar), for 
however much you bring before these dervishes in the way of 
sincerity and supplication and pure devotion and full loyalty, you 
will take away the same amount in illumination and purity and feli- 
city”. After some discussion of this principle, further stories make 
the familiar point that the Sufi must have first the sharia, then tariqa, 
then hagiqa. The precedence of the sharia over the fariqa is in fact 
taken up again at the end of the second bab (without the issue being 
formulated in terms of the contrastive pairs we will discuss below); 
the argument focuses on the obligatory nature of observing the sha- 
ria, and unequivocally rejects the possibility that one can belong to 
the ahl-i tariqga without being among the ahl-i shari‘a: one who 
claims such a Status is in fact not of the ahl-i tariqa, but is simply a 
“highwayman on the path” (rah-zan-i tariqa), to be likened to a per- 
son who performs namaz without having completed his ablutions. 

The second bab also features the compiler’s commentary on five 
phrases said to be favorites of the khanawdda of Khoja ‘Abd al- 
Khaliq.3! Four of these are drawn from the familiar set of eight 
principles ascribed in other sources to “Abd al-Khaliq Ghijduwani 
himself (and expanded to eleven by Baha° ad-Din Naqshband), 
namely hush dar dam, nazar bar gadam, safar dar watan, and 
khalwat dar anjuman; the last, a variation on a familiar Naqshbandi 
saying, appears in this work as dil ba yar wa tan ba bazar (“the heart 
with God and the body at the marketplace”). After extended 
discussion of each of these, the section of greatest interest for us be- 
gins, in which the compiler cites, and then explains, four sayings by 
the “Abd al-Khaligiyan in which they distance themselves from what 
we presume to be (as is borne out from sources of the period) 
standard features of Sufi communities of fourteenth-century 
Transoxania. 


30° T, ff. 228b-232a. 
31° T, ff. 232b-244a. 
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(1) According to the first,32 the ‘Abd al-Khaligiyan affirm that “In 
our khadnawada we do not talk of disciples (murids); rather, in our 
khanawdda, there is a pact (bay‘at) with the people”. The compiler 
proceeds to explain the difference between iradat and bay‘at, but his 
discussion makes it clear that he (and presumably the Khojagani 
community) is parting with the former only in a specific sense 
(inasmuch as he still refers to one who makes a bay‘at with a shaykh 
as his murid); for in irddat, the compiler explains, a person sur- 
renders his will entirely to the master’s control, becoming like a 
corpse in the hands of the washer, while in bay‘at, the murid retains 
an element of choice and will. If someone whose relationship with a 
shaykh is framed in terms of bay‘at leaves the shaykh’s control, he 
does not become an “apostate from the Path” (murtadd-i tariqa); nor 
is the shaykh responsible if such a person fails to reach his goal. The 
compiler also insists, appealing to a theme that fuels much of his ar- 
gument, that the work of iradat is difficult, while that of the bay‘at is 
easy, and that this was the reason God enjoined the latter, but not the 
former, on the Prophet; consequently, he writes, the Khoja ‘Abd al- 
Khaligiyan, “not wishing to make matters difficult for the disciple 
and for the shaykh”, abandoned establishing relations based on 
iradat and adopted instead the practice of the bay“at. 

This discussion is clearly idiosyncratic, and pits two elements of 
the Sufi path (which are not typically placed in opposition) not only 
as alternatives, but as pivotal markers that distinguish Sufi commu- 
nities from one another: the ‘Abd al-Khaligiyan are marked by the 
bay‘at, all others by iraddat. Now the two words employed here, 
iradat and bay‘at, are hardly unknown in Sufi terminology, and in- 
stances of both a doctrinal and practical differentiation among terms 
similar to these, expressing aspects of the master-disciple relation- 
ship, are frequently encountered in Sufi literature. That is, we find 
distinguished, among the features of Sufi life transmitted from 
master to disciple, elements such as discipleship (irdda), instruction 
in doctrine or practice (tarbiya), training in dhikr, guidance in con- 
templative seclusion (khalwa), supervision of austerities (riydda), 
etc., with specific symbols and insignia often associated separately 
with different elements (e.g., a specific khirga or bay‘at to signify a 
particular kind of transmission), and with separate stipulations of 
licensure (ij@za) or permission (rukhsa) or even succession (khilafa) 
possible for each element (or for different combinations of elements). 


32 T, ff. 244a-246b. 
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It is of course difficult to judge, in some cases, how much these 
distinctions reflect a perhaps over-refined classificatory impulse 
rather than actual observance in practice, but they can hardly have 
been entirely formulaic; what is clear, in any case, is that at a certain 
stage in the development of Sufi communities (and here we must not 
expect a unidirectional or simultaneous development throughout the 
Muslim world) there is a shift from a common practice of obtaining 
these elements separately from independent shaykhs to an 
assumption that a single master would supply all facets of mystical 
instruction and training for a Sufi adept. In the most general of terms 
we may suppose that the distinction posed in the Mandqib of 
Ramitani between the terms irddat and bay‘at reflects a period 
before such a shift had occurred — or more precisely a period in 
which specific Sufi communities were formulating their particular 
approach to the organization and structure of Sufi life, not only in the 
context of its suitability and efficacy from the standpoint of doctrine 
and practice, but also in the context of competitive tensions among 
rival groups. 

More specifically, however, we find here a relatively rare case of a 
direct juxtaposition of these particular terms, and it is not immediate- 
ly evident why such a seemingly contrived opposition should be 
further highlighted as a mark of communal distinctiveness; this 
suggests that one of the terms, at least (most likely the notion of 
iradat, whose derivative, as noted, the compiler is compelled to use 
to refer to the pupil), had taken on some further implications toward 
which the compiler’s community was ambivalent or downright 
hostile. Two further points made by the compiler may help us to 
suggest what those implications might have been. He notes that some 
compare the pir-i irddat with the Prophet, “who summons outsiders 
to Islam’, and the pir-i bay‘at with a haji, “who has seen the way to 
the Ka‘ba and shows others the way”; and he differentiates the pir-i 
iradat, who claims to convey people to God, from the pir-i bay‘at, 
who is a guide and merely shows people the path. In the first of these 
distinctions there may be an allusion to the bonds of trdadat 
established by shaykhs of the fourteenth century with entire com- 
munities in Transoxania, including many who were barely Islamized; 
we find ample evidence of such communal affiliations, consistently 
spoken of in terms of irddat and especially prevalent in connection 
with shaykhs linked to the Yasawi tradition, and it is not unlikely 
that by associating irddat with the conversion of unbelievers, but the 
bay‘at with a ritual obligation of Muslims, the compiler is signaling 
both his community’s less comfortable relationship with the less 
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thoroughly Islamized inhabitants of Transoxania, and its implicit 
challenge to other shaykhs, and their communities, who exemplified 
the process of communal affiliation using the terminology of 
iradat.33 The second distinction in a sense amplifies the first, but 
does so outside the framework of conversion implied there; in this 
case we may find an allusion to the increasingly common claims — 
ascribed to many shaykhs of incipient orders in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, including (with some refinements) Baha’ ad-Din 
Naqshband — of an almost automatic achievement of mystical goals 
simply through affiliation with the shaykh in question (an affiliation 
spoken of, again, in terms of irddat). The compiler, indeed, refers 
several times to the claim of the pir-i irddat to convey his disciple to 
God directly and virtually without further volition on the disciple’s 
part; he affirms that a shaykh who receives the “hand of disciple- 
ship” (dast-i iradat) from someone typically claims that “God has 
brought me to Himself and has given me a state (hal) by means of 
which I can convey others to God”’.34 

It is important to note, however, that the compiler does not dispute 
such a claim outright, on doctrinal grounds; he cautions against those 
who, out of a desire for public acclaim, falsely assert their ability to 
convey disciples to their goal forthwith, but nevertheless allows that 
authentic shaykhs with such abilities exist and are saints in this 
world and the next. What he is careful to do, however, is to set the 
“Abd al-Khaligiyan apart from such shaykhs, and from their claims, 
in communal terms: iradat entails difficult conditions and obliga- 
tions, so difficult that a claim to properly fulfil them is inherently 
suspicious; consequently, the Khojagan adopt the only responsible 
course, eschewing iradat and holding to the “easier” principle of the 
bay‘at. The course of this argument is somewhat muted with regard 
to this initial set of alternatives; it becomes more explicit in sub- 
sequent sections. 

(2) The second contrastive saying ascribed to the Khoja ‘Abd al- 
Khaliqiyan3> affirms simply, “For us, the khangah does not matter; 
what matters 1s ardor and pain” (siz-6 ah). In his commentary on this 


33 See the discussion of such communal affiliations in ‘The Masha’ikh-i Turk and the 
Khojagan’ 196-8; and see my ‘Yasavi Sayhs in the Timurid Era: Notes on the Social and 
Political Role of Communal Affiliations in the 14th and psth Centuries’, in Michele Bernardini 
(ed.), La civilta timuride come fenomeno internazionale = Oriente Moderne, N.S., xv (1996) 
173-88. 

34 T, f.244b 

35 T, ff. 246b-248a. 
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point the compiler explains that running ten khanqahs brings no be- 
nefit if one’s heart lacks “the divine affliction” and the love of God. 
Once again he does not reject the legitimacy, per se, of the practice 
eschewed by the Khojagan as a group, but in this case he weaves a 
more pointed critique of fraudulent shaykhs who merely make a 
show of maintaining a khanqah into his explanation of why the 
Khojagan avoid the practice. 

In this case, the compiler acknowledges the possibility of legiti- 
mate rights and duties in maintaining a khdnqah, since the claim 
implicit in that practice — that “God has given me a state (hal) in 
thankfulness for which I have built this khdngah in order to serve 
and provide bread for the servants of God’’ — might be authentic; he 
even describes some of the conditions, affirming that the central re- 
sponsibility of the khanqah-dar is to provide bread to the people 
(since the khangah without bread is merely a lifeless form), and not- 
ing that a fuller account appears in another of his works. He once 
again makes it clear, however, that the difficulty of properly fulfill- 
ing the conditions for khanqah-dGri is one reason the Khojagan re- 
frain from it (at least rhetorically). He likewise cautions against those 
who build a khanqah merely “to make a show of shaykh-hood and 
grandeur and to deceive the people’, since in such cases “that 
khangah of yours will become one of the pits of hell for you” on the 
Day of Judgment. 

Once more, it is not the legitimacy, or even the value, of such a 
function that is questioned here, but rather the implicit identification 
of khangah-maintenance with purely formal or fraudulent shaykhs, 
an identification that made even sincere shaykhs susceptible to 
criticism and therefore encouraged the Khojagan to highlight their 
communal identification with the principle held up as the rhetorical 
alternative to maintaining khdnqdahs. As in the case of the other rhe- 
torical alternatives posed here, the activities from which the 
Khojagan seek to dissociate themselves (at least discursively, 
through these sayings, but perhaps in practice too) are, implicitly, 
indistinguishable, in their external forms, from the activities of 
fraudulent pseudo-Sufis, and herein — as well as in the assumption 
that it is precisely the prevalence of fraudulent shaykhs that makes it 
incumbent upon authentic shaykhs (the Khoja “Abd al-Khaliqiyan) 
to avoid any possibility of confusion by abandoning the activity al- 
together — lies the meeting-place of rhetorical dialectic with the ac- 
tual historical environment of the Khojagan. 
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(3) The next saying?¢ of the ashab of Khoja “Abd al-Khaliq op- 
poses a standard, and ancient, symbol of Sufi transmission to a 
principle that was to become a hallmark of later Naqshbandi ideals 
and practice: “For us what matters is not the Sufi cloak (khirqa); 
what matters is the craft (hirfa)”. This saying the compiler explains 
in terms of the basic Muslim requirement to eat and wear lawful 
(halal) things, for a principled observance of this requirement, the 
compiler insists, can only be ensured by obtaining food and clothing 
through a lawful craft or occupation. In explaining the reason the 
Khojagan insist upon a craft, however, the compiler never elaborates 
upon why this particular practice is opposed to a concern for the 
khirqa, aside from affirming that while one can do without a khirga 
without occasioning sin, one cannot do without a licit craft without 
rendering his food and clothing of at best doubtful lawfulness. 
Nearly all of his discussion is in fact focused upon the status of food, 
and it may be that the initial mention of clothing was a subtle way of 
linking the two contrasted items, the craft that provided the lawful 
means to procure the requirements for life, and the item of clothing 
whose symbolic value he acknowledges, but whose necessity he re- 
jects. 

In this regard we again find the compiler devoting considerable at- 
tention to the principle rejected by the Khojagan; he gives some ac- 
count of the conditions for donning the khirga, and distinguishes two 
types, the “khirqa of the attainment of perfection” (kasb-i kamal), 
signifying the completion of his training, and the “khirqa of bless- 
ing” (tabarruk), whose barakat will assist the disciple in reaching his 
goal. In this way, once again, the compiler acknowledges that the 
thing disavowed by the ‘Abd al-Khaligiyan — in this case the 
transmission of the khirga — 1s permissible, but affirms that the dif- 
ficulty it entails (in caring for the khirqa and observing the customs 
associated with it) is the reason for its rejection by the Khojagan; 
likewise, he adopts the essentialist approach evident in his earlier ar- 
guments, emphasizing that it is the “spirit of the khirgqa” rather than 
its form that is important, and that the lack of a khirga does no harm 
to one who gains that which 1s the aim (magqsid) of the khirqa. The 
rhetorical pattern thus resembles what we find in the case of the 
other alternatives posed so far: the one adopted by the ‘Abd al- 
Khaliqiyan is portrayed as essential and attainable, while the one 1m- 
puted to the groups from which the ‘Abd al-Khaligiyan distinguish 


36 T, ff. 248a-253a. 
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themselves is cast as non-essential (and potentially injurious, if too 
much effort is devoted to it, to what is truly important), difficuit, and 
subject to so many conditions for proper “management” that the very 
claim to maintain it is immediately suspect as hollow pretense or 
conscious deception. The alternative implicitly ascribed to everyone 
but the Khoyagan 1s, in effect, legitimized in principle but rejected in 
practice. 

The likelihood, further, that “practice” was recognized as having 
been considerably complicated by the specific environment in which 
the “Abd al-Khaliqiyan were operating is suggested by the com- 
piler’s treatment of the issue of lawful food and occupation. He spe- 
cifically cites the danger of depending upon people of doubtful legal 
status for food as the chief incentive to obtain one’s sustenance 
through one’s own licit occupation, but his remarks are plainly ad- 
dressed to a particular historical context. What is clear from his 
discussion is not only that life in Transoxania, from the thirteenth 
century to the early fifteenth, presented the pious Muslim with the 
challenge of dealing with individuals of “questionable” legal status 
at nearly every turn, as a legacy of Mongol rule, but that in such a 
society, there were clear external, communal markers by which to 
judge whether the food of certain individuals was permissible or not; 
for he mentions, as examples of “those whose external circumstances 
provide evidence that they are not among the people of piety and 
restraint”, the tamghdchiyan (the collectors of the Mongol tax on 
commerce and craft production, a common target, as contrary to the 
sharia, of Muslim complaints), the niikaran-i hakiman [the military 
attendants (Mongol “ndker’) of governors or rulers], officials 
(“‘amal-ddrdan), “oppressors and their sycophants” (‘awanan wa 
‘awan-parastan), and “some of the people of the bazar’, as well as 
certain innovators and sinners. 

Herein, once again, lies the link between the compiler’s dialectical 
overturning of the importance of the khirga and the communal em- 
phasis of the Khojagan upon the hirfa. In the social and political en- 
vironment in which community of the ‘Abd al-Khaliqiyan took 
shape, the lawful occupation they emphasized offered insurance 
against violating dietary restrictions, and more generally against un- 
due contamination not only by those directly associated with Mongol 
rule, but also by those induced by the prevailing non-shar‘% social 
regime to relax their observance of Muslim norms; those who in- 
stead appealed to the Sufi khirga as a sign of legitimacy were im- 
plicitly assigned to the latter camp. The Khojagani community of- 
fered, in effect, a conscious appeal to the maintenance of the social 
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norms of Islam, by stressing a lawful occupation for its adherents; at 
the same time, it presented a stark contrast to the social environment 
of other Sufi communities, in which the khirga had become one of 
the chief external, physical symbols of Sufi transmission displayed 
as evidence of legitimacy. This, at least, seems to be what is implied 
by opposing the khirga to the hirfa; that this 1s indeed the most likely 
intention is more clearly evident in the fourth pair of contrasted 
principles. 

(4) The last contrastive pair discussed in the work again targets a 
standard feature of institutional Sufism, namely the appeal to legi- 
timation through the notion of a lineage of shaykhs.3” The ashab of 
the khanawada of Khoja ‘Abd al-Khalig, we are told, say, “For us 
the ‘tree’ (shajara) does not matter; it is the fruit (thamara) that 
matters”. The shajara, explains the compiler, is the document given 
by the master to the disciple in acknowledgment that the latter has 
attained the final goal and is authorized to show the Path to others; 
though he specifically uses the term ijdza at one point, for the com- 
piler the ijaza is merely a part of the shajara, and it is clear that what 
he has in mind 1s a certificate that not only “licenses” a disciple, but 
also affirms his relationship to a specific lineage of shaykhs. As in 
the earlier cases, the shajara is not delegitimized as such, but is de- 
valued through an essentialist argument: at the Resurrection, we will 
be asked about the spiritual fruits we manifested, not about our 
shajara, the compiler declares, and obtaining a thousand shajaras 
from various shaykhs will bring no benefit unless the “divine 
anguish” finds a place in our hearts. The compiler laments the pre- 
valence of hollow claims to shaykh-hood, based on a piece of paper, 
as well, and compares one who displays a shajara without in fact 
fulfilling the conditions it entails to someone who erects a banner 
over a dog’s grave to induce the people to come to the site on pil- 
grimage.38 

Once again, then, the pattern is repeated: transmitting a shajara is 
legitimate but is surrounded by so many requirements and conditions 
that it is difficult, and even impossible in practical terms, to do so 
properly; transmitting or receiving a shajara to a disciple who has 
not actually attained the status it is nghtfully intended to symbolize 


37 T, ff. 253a-255b. 

38 T, ff. 253b-254a. The motif of the dog’s grave treated as a shrine is especially 
widespread in Khorezm, and appears to go back to legends circulated about Najm ad-Din 
Kubra; a fuller study of its various manifestations is in preparation. 
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is fraudulent and condemns those involved to damnation; and what 
matters in any case is not the shajara itself, but the spiritual fruits of 
real mystical attainment, which according to the compiler consist of 
“adorning the soul with the injunctions of the sharia, the conduct of 
the tariga, and the illumination of the hagiga’. Hence the ‘Abd al- 
Khaliqiyan emphasize the spiritual fruits and dispense with the 
shajara. The argument, as before, rests also on the social and reli- 
gious context in which Sufi communities appealed to formal symbols 
such as the shajara or the khirga to affirm their legitimacy; the 
Khojagan, in rejecting those symbols as not only non-essential, but 
as more often than not concealing frauds and charlatans, adopt the 
rhetoric of those who appealed to spiritual efficacy as the key to 
sanctioning their communal identity,39 but also adopt the rhetoric of 
those who denounce Sufism in general as a refuge for deceivers and 
pretenders. 


The Manaqib of Khoja ‘Ali ©Azizan Ramitani clearly deserves 
closer study, but what we have seen of it lends support to the sup- 
position, rooted in other early sources as well, that the Khojagani 
communities of the thirteenth to early fifteenth centuries presented 
themselves as alternatives to established Sufi groups active in Trans- 
oxania, and employed both the structure and the specific content of 
anti-Sufi rhetoric to drive home the distinctiveness they sought to 
claim for themselves. The compiler takes up, especially, four 
markers of the type of organized Sufi activity prevalent in Central 
Asia in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and early fifteenth centuries, before 
the final crystallization of distinct and self-conscious Sufi orders, 
and one by one dissociates the legacy of the Khojagan from each of 
them. 

The opposition of early Khojagani and Naqshbandi circles to what 
had become the standard external and conceptual trappings of Sufi 
communities — including the khdngqah as a Sufi community’s insti- 
tutional base, symbols of initiation and successorship such as the 


39 Groups of this era adopting similar appeals to spiritual efficacy of their path include 
communities whose very names reflect the primacy of a particular method or style of 
spirituality, such as the Khalwatiyya, “Ishqiyya, Shattariyya, and Uwaysiyya (see my 
comments in ‘An Uvaysi’ Sufi’ 34-35); but the rhetorical value of such appeals is perhaps best 
demonstrated by their echo among communities, such as Kubrawi and Yasawi groups, that 
otherwise claimed legitimacy through silsila ties, hereditary links, or other principles of 
succession and/or authoritative transmission (see ‘The Masha@’ikh-i Turk and the Khojagan’ 
194-8, and for a Kubrawi example, my ‘Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani’ 144-146). 
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handing down of the khirga or the shajara, the notion of absolute 
surrender to the shaykh’s will implicit in the principle of irddat, and 
in general a proclivity for emphasizing the mystical path over (or in- 
stead of) observance of the sharia (a tendency to which we may as- 
sume the shaykhs most active among the Islamizing nomads were 
most susceptible) — went well beyond what the later attacks on the 
practices (rags and sama‘, vocal dhikr, etc.) or organizational 
principles (hereditary shaykh-hood) of rival Sufi communities en- 
tailed. To some extent we might see in this broader critique simply 
the perennial tension between the spiritual aspirations of Sufism and 
its formal structures and symbols as adopted in institutions that are, 
after all, human. However, more is at work, for the Khoja ‘Abd al- 
Khaliqiyan, in the compiler’s exposition, are repeating elements of a 
critique of Sufi practice that might otherwise be sustained by out- 
right opponents of Sufism; at the same time, the compiler, at least, 
affirms the legitimacy, in principle, of the elements of Sufi practice 
targeted by the Khojagani sayings, but then in practical terms allows 
the general validity of the critique by affirming the Khojagani re- 
solve to avoid whatever is the focus of criticism. That is, the argu- 
ment proceeds thus: the commentary affirms a normative position of 
institutional Sufism, that maintaining a khangqah, or transmitting a 
khirgqa or shajara, can have legitimate purposes and entails serious 
responsibilities; it also affirms a critique of institutional Sufism, that 
there are some who maintain a khanqah, etc., merely for public ac- 
claim and personal gain and are thus deficient both in motive and in 
performance; it recalls, finally, the Khojagani decision to refrain 
from maintaining khanqahs and involving themselves with the 
khirqa or shajara, implicitly affirming Khojagani acceptance of the 
critique of Sufism: the fraudulent use of khanqahs, and of the other 
elements, is so prevalent, we may assume — or the critique of such 
fraudulent use so compelling — that the Khojagan deem it better not 
to be counted among those who maintain them. 

Here we may emphasize that echoes of similar specific positions, 
especially focused on the Sufi chain of transmission, are found in 
other Khojagani and early Naqshbandi sources. There is, for in- 
stance, an implicit appeal to charisma, or more properly demon- 
strated attainment, rather than to lineage, in a comment ascribed to 
one of Baha? al-Din’s disciples when asked to whom, among recent 
shaykhs, his method and path were connected; the disciple’s answer 
amounts to a rhetorical dismissal not only of lineage, but of two cen- 
turies of Sufis who included, naturally, all of Baha? al-Din’s spiritual 
ancestors as well as his community’s rivals: “You speak of 
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predecessors! For more than two hundred years none of the recent 
shaykhs of the path have manifested such signs of sainthood as 
God’s favor has bestowed upon Khoja Baha? al-Din!”49 Even the 
very value of a silsila (as recorded in a shajara handed down within 
the community) was implicitly challenged, not only when Baha?’ al- 
Din himself is cited belittling the value of such a lineage,4! but above 
all in the well-known evocation (noted above), by Baha?’ al-Din (or 
at least on his behalf), of the principle of Uwaysi initiation; Baha? al- 
Din’s disciples report a silsila for him, to be sure, but affirm also that 
he was an “Uwaysi,” having received initiation and training from the 
spirit of the deceased “founder” of the Khojagan, “Abd al-Khaliq 
Ghijduwani.42 That the appeal to Uwaysi status may have facilitated 
Baha? ad-Din’s break with elements of the tradition represented by 
those listed in his fuller silsila (or conversely, that the silsila was 
reported for him chiefly to add another strain of legitimacy) is 
suggested by various intimations that Baha? al-Din’s emphasis on 
the silent dhikr was regarded with suspicion by his contemporaries in 
the Khojagani tradition.43 

If we assume, finally, that the dialectic employed in the Mandagqib 
of Khoja ‘Ali *“Azizan Ramitani reflects the conscious aim of early 
Khojagani communities to highlight their uniqueness as alternatives 
to the forms of Sufi activity prevalent in Central Asia in the wake of 
the Mongol conquest, we should expect that in the social and reli- 
gious environment of Mongol-ruled Central Asia, the communal 
rivals of these Khojagani groups were clearly identifiable — by their 
contemporaries, if less so by us — through the configuration of 


40 Nafahat, ed. ‘Abidi, 393. 

41 See, for instance, his response when asked where his silsila led: “No one gets 
anywhere through a silsila” (Nafahat, ed. Tawhidipir 386; ed. ‘Abidi 391). 

42 Baha? al-Din’s Uwaysi status is explicitly noted in the work of his disciple, Khoja 
Muhammad Parsi [see his Risdla-i qudsiyya, ed. Muhammad Tahiri “Iraqi (Tehran 1354/1975) 
14-15, and in Jami’s Nafahat, ed. Tawhidipiir, 384-385; ed. ‘Abidi, 390]. The fullest account 
of the vision whereby Baha? ad-Din’s training by Ghijduvani was sealed appears in one of the 
earliest hagiographies devoted to him, the Anis al-rtalibin, ed. Sari Oghli, 88 ff., and the 
specific evocation of the spiritual style of Uways al-Qarani, 95-96). For a discussion of the 
appeal of the Uwaysi notion, see my ‘An ‘Uvaysi’ Sufi in Timurid Transoxania: Notes on 
Hagiography and the Taxonomy of Sanctity in the Religious History of Central Asia’, Papers 
on Inner Asia, No. 22 (Bloomington 1993). 

43 See, for example, the “apologies” for Baha’ ad-Din’s “resumption” of the silent dhikr 
in the Anis al-talibin 224, and in the Rashahdt i, 95-97. As noted above, Ramitani, and indeed 
all the figures in Baha° ad-Din’s Sufi silsila from Ramitani’s master, Khoja Mahmid Anjir 
Faghnawi, down to Amir Kulal, were identified with the vocal rather than silent dhikr. 
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symbols and practices critiqued in works such as the Manaqib. This 
is indeed what we find, as a fuller study of Yasawi, Kubrawi, and 
other Sufi communities active in Central Asia from the thirteenth to 
fifteenth centuries will confirm; and such a study must begin with 
careful attention to the modes of legitimation evoked by these di- 
verse Sufi circles. 

Khojagani legitimacy, we may understand, was argued on the basis 
of maintaining specific markers of Muslim observance in the midst 
of a social environment replete with communities and individuals 
inclined (by tradition or lax public standards) to ignore or devalue 
those markers. Other Sufi communities, from the Khojagani per- 
spective, had been too willing to extend the formal symbols of af- 
filiation and participation to groups insufficiently attentive to a 
rigorous observance of the sharia; this inclusive and, from the 
Khojagani standpoint, overly compromising approach to communal 
affiliation (and to Islamization in general) not only left them subject 
to attack by the Khojagan (and by others) for legal negligence or in- 
novation, but rendered the traditional Sufi institutions or insignia 
with which they were identified — the khirqa, the shajara, the 
khangqah, and even the formal bonds of discipleship (irddat) — no 
longer suitable as markers of an exclusively Muslim solidarity.44 In 
order to reinforce a vision of Muslim solidarity more attuned to the 
norms of the sharia — but also simply to highlight the distinctive- 
ness of their community and its vision in rhetorical terms and there- 
by score points in advancing their cause in the framework of intense 
communal rivalries — the ‘Abd al-Khaligiyan stressed their re- 
jection (or disregard, or transcendence) of those traditional symbols 
of Sufism. 

In effect, however, although the position adopted by the Khojagan 
appears more restrictive and exclusive, the rhetoric adopted is in- 
tended to affirm a more inclusive, all-embracing potential, since the 


44 Here we may note that we cannot on this basis adopt a simple dichotomy that makes 
the Khojagan “pro-sharia” and principled Muslims, but their rivals, for example from the 
Yasawi tradition, lax or overly accomodating Muslims; this is, after all, a self-consciously 
polemic work, and unless we wish to adopt one vision of Islam as the standard, true one we 
must recognize that the rivals of the Khojagan understood their more inclusive approach to be 
entirely appropriate to Islam, and to their own status as Muslims. As for which vision of Islam 
proved most historically appealing in Central Asia, we may note that the Khojagan, or more 
properly the Naqshbandis, managed to adopt many of the accomodating and inclusive 
tendencies of their rivals while nevertheless portraying themselves, quite convincingly, as 
rigorous upholders of the sharia. 
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primary justification for the Khojagani stance is not the illegitimacy 
of what their opponents uphold, but merely its practical difficulty. 
The Khojagani position 1s portrayed as less difficult and more ac- 
cessible to all than the alternative upheld by their nvals; and by pos- 
ing what the Khojagan reject as a theoretically valid, but extremely 
difficult, practically inaccessible ideal, only two options remain: an 
inadequate or fraudulent adoption of the set of principles disavowed 
by the Khojagan, or the adoption of the path, and the community, of 
the Khojagan themselves. The choice is clear; and framing the alter- 
natives in such terms as to make the choice self-evident is what this 
example of Sufi polemic, with its dialectical adaptation of rhetoric 
and argumentation characteristic of Sufism’s opponents, is about. 
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THE POLEMIC OF “OFFICIAL” AND “UNOFFICIAL” ISLAM: 
SUFISM IN SOVIET CENTRAL ASIA 
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One of the most pervasive concepts defining Islam during the Soviet 
period is the dualistic concept of “official” and “unofficial”, or 
“parallel”, Islam: 

‘There exist two trends in Sunni and Shii Islam. One is the mosque trend, headed now in our 
country by the muftis, the shaykh al-Islam, and other officials of the four official Muslim Spi- 
ritual Directorates; and the second, an out-of-mosque, communal, Sufi-dervish trend, led by 
the ishdns, pirs, shaykhs, and iistads, the followers of whom live mainly outside the city in 
kishlaks and auls (mountain villlages). Both trends were formed in the early medieval period, 
and since that time their leaders have waged a struggle for influence over the believers’ .! 

Utilized by Soviet officials, and adapted by Soviet as well as 
Western scholars studying Islam during the Soviet period, this dua- 
listic concept defined the contrast between the Soviet sponsored 
Spiritual Directorate of the Muslims of Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
(SADUM) and the persistence of Islam on an underground, “unof- 
ficial” level. 

This binary categorization of Islamic practice and Islamic insti- 
tutions is a political construct that defined Soviet Muslim identity, 
marginalized all expressions of Islam outside of the “official” insti- 
tutional establishment, criminalized popular religious practice, and 
sanctioned, through ethnographic and scientific means, the continued 
need to “modernize” Islamic society in order to bring Muslims into 
the fold of the Soviet nation. It may be argued, in colonial theory, 
that such binary rigidity produces a monolithic focus on the dis- 
course of oppositionality between Islam and Marxism/Leninism and 
between Muslim and Soviet identity. Indeed, such categorization 
does not lend itself easily to an understanding of indigenous reli- 
gious practice and doctrine, particularly since the predominant 
textual sources on the practice of Sufism in Central Asia during the 


1 LI. Klimovich, ‘Borba ortodoksov i modernistov v Islame’, in Vosprosy nauchnogo 
ateizma (Moscow 1966) 66. For a slightly different translation, see Alexandre Bennigsen and 
S. Enders Wimbush, Mystics and Commissars: Sufism in the Soviet Union (London 1985) 51. 
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Soviet period are Soviet. However, an analysis of the concepts of 
“official” and “unofficial” Islam, through its three main forms of ex- 
pression — Soviet historiography, ethnography, and propaganda — 
is necessary for two reasons. First, because Sufism is one of the pri- 
mary means of authenticating this sense of duality and difference; 
and second, because Soviet Islam, according to its ideologues, is a 
system of beliefs devoid of all traces of popular Islam as practiced 
for centuries in Central Asia. Sufism, according to this view, simul- 
taneously signifies the persistence of both non-Soviet culture and the 
reactionary, primitive remnants of a backward religious tradition that 
some Muslims continue to find attractive and meaningful. 

The state construction of Muslim identity as the “other” is not new 
to the Soviet period. In the late eighteenth century, and through-out 
the nineteenth century, when Russia was emerging as a world empire 
that would include Catholic and Orthodox Christians in the West, 
and Buddhists, pagans and Muslims in the south and the east, Rus- 
sians conceptualized the relationship between themselves (Russian 
Orthodox) and the “others” (non-Christian), by using the term 
“inorodtsy” (“aliens’’).2 Muslims, specifically through their language 
and faith, were seen as distinctively different from the Russians. The 
assumption, above all, was that the cultural superiority of Russia 
would inevitably make its mark on her Muslim subjects, and thus as- 
similation of the Muslim population of the empire into the Russian 
nation would be accomplished.3 Although the intellectual tradition 


2 For general works on Russian imperialism, see Wlodzimierz Baczkowski, ‘Russian 
Colonialism: The Tsarist and Soviet Empires’, in Robert Strausz-Hupe and Harry W. Hazard 
(ed.), The Idea of Colonialism, (New York 1958) 70-113; Taras Hunczak, (ed.), Russian 
Imperialism from Ivan the Great to the Revolution (New Brunswick 1974); and Dietrich 
Geyer, Russian Imperialism: The Interaction of Domestic and Foreign Policy, 1860-1914, 
trans. Bruce Little (New Haven 1977). For sources on Russian rule in Central Asia, see 
Edward Allworth (ed.), Central Asia: 130 Years of Russian Dominance, A Historical Overview 
(Durham 1994); Elizabeth Bacon, Central Asians under Russian Rule (Ithaca 1966); Seymour 
Becker, Russia’s Protectorates in Central Asia: Bukhara and Khiva, 1865-1929 (Cambridge 
Mass. 1968); George J. Demko, The Russian Colonization of Kazakhstan, 1896-1916 
(Bloomington 1969); Richard Pierce, Russian Central Asia, 1867-1917: A Study in Colonial 
Rule (Berkeley 1960); Michael Khodarkovsky, ‘Ignoble Savages and Unfaithful Subjects: 
Constructing Non-Christian Identities in Early Modern Russia, in Daniel Brower and Edward 
Lazzerini (eds.), Russia’s Orient: Imperial Borderlands and Peoples 1700-1917 (Bloomington 
1997) 9-26. 

3 Catherine II’s policy of toleration was an exception to this. Her “Toleration of All 
Faiths” edict, issued in 1773, specifically called for noninterference in Muslim questions, 
including the building of mosques. By 1785, however, Catherine instituted a policy of state 
control over the Muslim community in an attempt to regulate its leadership. Alan W. Fisher, 
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that presumed the difference between the rational, superior West, 
and the primitive, inferior East (Orient), was not a concept unique to 
Russia in the nineteenth century, it was carried out with a methodical 
enthusiasm by Russian administrators.4 

The methods of assimilating Muslims into the Russian empire in 
the nineteenth century included conversion to Christianity, educa- 
tional reform, replacement of religious identity by ethnic identity, 
and a variety of social programs.° Attempts to Christianize the Mus- 
lims were largely a failure, although many thousands of Tatars were 
converted following the conquest of Kazan in the sixteenth century, 
and then again in the early eighteenth century. Recent research on 
the borderlands of the Russian empire, however, reveals not only a 
Russian failure to delimit Islamic practice and provide the impetus 
for assimilation, but, particularly in rural and among nomadic so- 
cieties, that a process evolved of renegotiation of cultural identity as 
a response to such attempts at assimilation.® 

Along with imperial administrative policies came another form of 
ideological posturing in the nineteenth century, namely the science 
of ethnography and historiography.’ Ethnographic treatises, 


‘Enlightened Despotism and Islam under Catherine II’, Slavic Review iv (1968) 542-553. For 
an examination of late nineteenth-century Russian interpretations of Islam in the context of 
nationalism and the self-determination of Russian culture, see Mark Batunsky, ‘Islam and 
Russian Culture in the First Half of the 19th Century’, Central Asian Survey 1x (1990) 1-27. 

4 Studies which examine the culture of imperialism include K. Ballhatchet, Race, Sex 
and Class under the Raj: Imperial Attitudes and Policies and their Critics, 1793-1905 (New 
York 1980); Mark Bassin, ‘Inventing Siberia: Visions of the Russian East in the Early 
Nineteenth Century’, American Historical Review xcvi (June 1991) 763-794; Albert Hourani, 
Islam in European Thought (Cambridge 1991); Z. Longzi, “The Myth of the Other: China in 
the Eyes of the West’, Critical Inquiry xv, no. 1 (Autumn, 1988) 108-131; Timothy Mitchell, 
Colonising Egypt, (Berkeley 1988); and Edward Said, Orientalism (New York 1979). 

Edward Allworth, ‘The ‘Nationality’ Idea in Czarist Central Asia’, in Erich 
Goldhagen (ed.), Ethnic Minorities in the Soviet Union (New York 1968) 229-250; Stephen 
Blank, ‘National Education, Church and State in Tsarist Nationality Policy: The II’ minskii 
System’, Canadian-American Slavic Studies xvii (1983) 466-486; Carrére d’Encausse, ‘Tsarist 
Educational Policy’, Central Asia Review iv (1968) 375-87; Isabelle Kreindler, Educational 
Policies Toward the Eastern Nationalities in Tsarist Russia: A Study of Il’minskii’s Svstem 
(Ph.D. Diss., Columbia University 1969); Chantal Lemercier-Quelquejay, ‘Les Missions 
orthodoxes en pays musulmans de Moyenne et Basse-Volga, 1552-1865’, Cahiers du monde 
russe et soviétique vill, no. 3 (July-September 1967) 369-403, et. al.; Robert Geraci, ‘Russian 
Orientalism at an Impasse: Tsarist Education Policy in Turkestan’, in Russia’s Orient 138-162. 

Agnés Kefeli, ‘Constructing an Islamic Identity: The Case of Elyshevo Village in the 
Nineteenth Century’, in Russia’s Orient 271-291; Virginia Martin, ‘Barymta: Nomadic 
Custom, Imperial Crime’, in Russia’s Orient 249-270. 

7 For studies on ethnography and the sciences of empire, see D.N. Anuchin, ‘O 
zadachakh russkoi etnografii’, Etnograficheskoe obozrenie i (1889) 1-35; Wladimir 
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grounded in the secular criteria of ethnicity, provided sanction for 
the construction of a different kind of identity for Muslims.’ Such 
treatises argued that nomads, “primitive” as they were, adhered to Is- 
lam, but in reality, had no faith, whereas urbanites, who based their 
beliefs upon the moral code of the sharia, were following social 
customs rather than acts of faith. Nineteenth-century Russian popular 
historiography, studied in depth by Seymour Becker, provided 
further legitimacy for the Russian desire to make their Muslim sub- 
jects part of the empire.? 

It is a well known fact that during Soviet rule, antireligious po- 
licies transformed the character of Islam in Soviet Central Asia. 
Along with the virtual destruction of the clergy, the closing and de- 
struction of thousands of mosques, the confiscation of awqdaf, the 
closing down of maktabs and madrasas, the functioning of Sufi 
tarigas was dramatically affected by the closing of shrines and 
khanqahs and the arrest, and in some cases, imprisonment of 
shaykhs and imams.!9 The hope for the Soviet administration, as it 
had been for the Russian imperial administration, was the creation of 
another utopian ideal — in this case the “new Soviet man” (novyi 
sovetskii chelovek). Muslims remained “the other,” and in need of 
enlightenment, not through conversion to Christianity, but rather to 
Marxist-Leninist ideology and to the Communist Party line. The ci- 
vilizing mission of scientific atheism would not accommodate for 
loyalty to religion above state. 

Echoing the policy of Catherine II, who in 1783 organized the 
Central Spiritual Muslim Directorate (Upravlenie) for European 
Russia and Siberia (located in Orenburg and later moved to Ufa), 
Stalin established four Spiritual Directorates.!! He was partly mo- 
tivated to create support among Muslims for the war effort, but the 


Berelowitch, ‘Aux origines de l’ethnographie Russe: La Société de Géographie dans les années 
1840-1850’, Cahiers du monde Russe et Soviétique ii, no. 2-3 (Avril-Septembre 1990) 265- 
274; B.M. Dantsig, Blizhnii vostok v Russkoi nauke i literature (Moscow 1973); Yuri Slezkine 
(ed.), Between Heaven and Hell: The Myth of Siberia in Russian Culture (New York 1993). 

8 — Gregory Eliyu Guldin’s study of the development of the anthropological disciplines in 
China offers a valuable comparative examination. See Guldin, The Saga of Anthropology in 
China: From Malinowski to Mao (Armonk N.Y. 1994). | 

9 Seymour Becker, ‘The Muslim East in Nineteenth-Century Russian Popular 
Historiography’, Central Asian Survey v (1986) 25-47. 

10 The case of Sufism in post-Ottoman Albania offers a compelling comparative study. 
See Nathalie Clayer, Albanie, pays des dervishes. Les ordres mystique musulmans en Albanie a 
l’époque post-ottomane (1912-1967) (Berlin-Wiesbaden 1990). 

11 See Fisher, ‘Enlightened Despotism’ 542-553. 
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effect of this new official Islamic institution was to create a method 
of providing a state-sanctioned, narrow, legal status to a “Great Tra- 
dition” Islam. !2 

Of the four directorates (namely the Spiritual Directorate of Cen- 
tral Asia and Kazakhstan; the Spiritual Directorate of the Muslims of 
European Russia and Siberia; the Spiritual Directorate of the North 
Caucasus and Daghestan; and the Spiritual Directorate of the Trans- 
caucasia Muslims) only the Spiritual Directorate of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan, centered in Tashkent, is relevant to the subject of this 
paper.!3 It should be noted, however, that the ideological stances, as 
well as the relative importance of the four directorates, were not 
equal, the Directorate of Tashkent exerting more weight due to its 
position in serving seventy-five percent of the Muslim population in 
the Soviet Union. 

Within the purview of the Spiritual Directorate was “official” Is- 
lamic education, the publication of a journal (beginning in 1968) 
entitled The Muslims of the Soviet East, the proclamation of fatwas, 
the intermittent publication of writings on Islam, and the publication 
of the Koran. Along with SADUM came the establishment of two 
official madrasas. The first, the Mir i-‘Arab madrasa, was opened in 
Bukhara in 1945, and trained approximately twenty clerics per year, 
most of whom would eventually serve as imam-khatibs in the official 


12 The “official” administration was actually created at the suggestion of the Mufti of 
Ufa, Abdurrahman Rasulaev, in his attempt to “normalize” relations between the Soviet 
government and Islam. Alexandre Bennigsen, “Official” Islam in the Soviet Union’, Religion 
in Communist Lands vii (1979) 148-49. The dismissal of all mystical and popular 
understandings of Islam was also common in nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Western 
scholarship on the Islamic tradition. In the nineteen-forties, anthropologists made the 
distinction between “Great” and “Little” traditions. The Soviet marginalization, politically 
motivated, created an equivalent divide. See Dale Eickelman, “Islam and the “Religions of the 
Book’, in The Middle East: An Anthropological Approach, (Englewood Cliffs 1989) 256-262; 
id., ‘The Study of Islam in Local Contexts’, Contributions to Asian Studies xvii (1982) 1-16. 
See also Talal Asad, ‘The Idea of an Anthropology of Islam’, Occasional Paper Series 
(Washington, Georgetown University Center for Contemporary Arab Studies, 1986); Marilyn 
Waldman, “Tradition as a Modality of Change: Islamic Examples’, History of Religions xxv 
(1986) 318-40; Richard C. Martin (ed.) Approaches to Islam in Religious Studies (Tucson 
1985); Abdul Hamid el-Zein, ‘Beyond Ideology and Theology: The Search for the 
Anthropology of Islam’, Annual Review of Anthropology vi (1977) 227-54; and Michael 
Gilsenan, Recognizing Islam: Religion and Society in the Modern Middle East (London 1992). 

13° Bennigsen and Wimbush estimate the total number of registered clerics serving the 
Soviet Muslim community of 45 million as fewer than 2,000, of whom “at least 80 percent 
observe some Islamic rites.” Alexandre Bennigsen and S. Enders Wimbush, Mystics and 
Commissars: Sufism in the Soviet Union (London 1985) 84. 
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mosques throughout the Soviet Union. The second, the Imam Ismail 
al-Bukhari madrasa in Tashkent, was established in 1971 as a 
higher-level madrasa, and educated many of those who would serve 
as religious officials at the directorate level. 

“Unofficial,” or “parallel” Islam became a marginal category for 
all remaining Islamic religious practice that did not fall under the 
authority of the Directorates, and therefore, under the authority and 
watchful eye of the Soviet government. Within the category of “un- 
official” Islam fell ancestral worship, shrine veneration, pilgrimage 
to shrines, popular healing, prayer at unofficial mosques, per- 
formance of dhikr, “unofficial” Islamic education, study of the Ko- 
ran by anyone other than official clerics, and any other form of Is- 
lamic ritual or customary practice. The category “unofficial,” or 
“parallel” Islam thus denied the core normative religious practices of 
the majority of Muslims living in the various regions of Central 
Asia, since all popular Islamic forms of belief and practice, and all 
religious practitioners other than those trained within the state- 
sponsored system were considered illegal. As a result of this ideolo- 
gical conceptualization of “Soviet Islam,” therefore, popular Islam!4 
was deemed a pariah, and was defined as a vestige of a primitive 
past, or in conspiratorial terms which projected its potential for 


14 The term “popular” Islam is used with caution and with a recognition of the 
complexity of Islam in practice. This author does not subscribe to a two-tiered model of 
religion represented by an essentialist, high tradition Islam and an opposing, ahistorical, low, 
populist Islam. The term “popular” Islam is used to denote localized Islamic practice that 
represents a variety of modes of religiosity. However, it must be recognized that although the 
dichotomous notion of a clear-cut common core of Islamic tradition and an opposing set of 
localized Islamic practices and beliefs is, in this author’s opinion, a methodologically unsound 
approach to the study of Islam, in the case of Soviet Central Asia, such an atemporal 
dichotomy between “orthodox” Islam and “popular Islam” was in fact imposed on Muslim 
society by the Soviet state. “Official” Islam was a device used by the state to create a two- 
tiered model that defined orthodoxy and a low, deviant, folk Islam; this dichotomy, moreover, 
pit Soviet and Muslim identity against one another. For a discussion of the two-tiered model of 
religion in the context of Latin Christianity, see Peter Brown, The Cult of the Saints: Its Rise 
and Function in Latin Christianity (Chicago 1979) 12-22. See also Boaz Shoshan, ‘High 
Culture and Popular Culture in Medieval Islam’, Studia Islamica 1xxiii (1991) 67-107. Three 
recent studies that challenge the two-tiered model as applied to Islam are Ahmet T. 
Karamustafa, God’s Unruly Friends: Dervish Groups in the Islamic Later Middle Period 
1200-1550 (Salt Lake City 1994); Devin DeWeese, Islamization and Native Religion in the 
Golden Horde: Baba Tiikles and Conversion to Islam in Historical and Epic Tradition 
(Pennsylvania 1994); and Richard M. Eaton, The Rise of Islam and the Bengal Frontier, 1204- 
1760 (Berkeley 1993). Furthermore, in using the term “popular Islam” I do not wish to suggest 
that Sufism itself is merely an aspect of popular Islam. 
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centralized, hierarchical, and organized bases of opposition. !5 
Historically, Islam in Central Asia is characterized by the pre- 
dominance of popular religious activity, some of which is Sufi in- 
spired and includes pre-Islamic shamanist and animist beliefs.!© The 
study of Islam in Central Asia reveals not only the significance of 
cultural interaction and borrowing in the formation of religious 
identities, but the great diversity and syncretism within differerent 
Islamic practices, including Sufi communities. Recent scholarship, 
for example, challenges the Soviet concept of popular Islam as 
simply the survival of pre-Islamic practices. Sufism undoubtedly 
played a central role in the religious life of Central Asian society, not 
only through institutionalized orders, but through the popularity of 
Sufi saints, legends, and shrines. The importance of the local 
construction of religious ideas, therefore, is extremely important in 
trying to assess the “official/unofficial” concept, since for many 
Muslims, it would seem, this concept was simply irrelevant and 
meaningless in the theoretical sense of the terms. There was not, as 
far as can be discerned, any public dialogue between the clergy of 
the “official” establishment and the “unofficial” clergy, nor any 
official condemnation of Sufism, although the “official” Muslim 
clergy in Soviet Central Asia, in fatwas and various publications, 
had, from time to time, come forward to condemn pilgrimage to holy 
places.!7 Some Soviet as well as Western analysts have portrayed the 


15 See, for example, L.A. Bashirov, Puti predodoleniia religionznykh 1 patriarkhal’nvkh 
perezhitkov (Groznyi 1975); B.G. Gabisov, Puti proshlogo (Groznyi 1965); D. Ikhilov, 
*Perezhitki drevnikh verovanii i puti ikh preodoleniia’, Sovetskii Dagestan (Makhach-Qala 
1981); N. Akhmedov, Proizhozhdenie i vred “sviatvkh mest” i ikh pokloneniia (Tashkent 
1959); Ia.K. Durdyeva, Sovremennaia ideologichestkaia bor’ba i religia (Ashkhabad 1979). 

16 See, for example, O. Murodov, ‘Shamanskii obriadovyi fol’klor u tadzhikov srednei 
chasti doliny Zeravshana’, in Domusul’manskie verovaniia i obriady v Srednei Azii (Moscow 
1975) 94-122; Chokan Chingisovich Valikhanov, ‘O musul’manstve v stepi’, Sobranie 
sochinenii v piati tomakh (Alma-Ata 1961) i, 524-29; Dewin DeWeese, Islamization and 
Native Religion in the Golden Horde; M. Demidov, Sufizn v Turkmenii (Ashkhabad 1978). 

17 Bennigsen and Wimbush report that in 1959, Ziauddin Babakhanov, the mufti of the 
Tashkent Directorate until 1982, issued a fatwa in which he proclaimed “ishanism” to be a 
“trend alien to Islam.” Bennigsen and Wimbush, Mystics 41. However, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, this is the only direct condemnation published. It should be noted that this 
was the height of Krushchev’s anti-religious campaign. Ziauddin Babakhanov also published a 
number of fatwas condemning pilgrimage to holy places. References to these fatwas are found 
in Bennigsen and Wimbush, Mystics 41-42. The original texts may be found in I.A. Makatov, 
‘Kul’t sviatykh v Islame’, Voprosy nauchnogo ateizma iii (1967) 173-75, and in Muslims of the 
Soviet East. Most of the fatwas condemn pilgrimage and meeting at mazdars as a violation of 
sharia. For example, Haji Kurbanov, mufti of North Caucasus and Daghestan, stated, “Our 
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official clergy as vestiges of the jadid Islamic modernist tradition, 
working to reconcile Islam with the realities of Soviet life.!8 This 
interpretation is based upon the argument by the “official” clergy 
that the social values of Islam do not conflict with, and in fact are 
compatible with communism. To be a practicing Muslim in the 
Soviet Union, is therefore, to be working for the benefit of Soviet 
society.!9 The former mufti of the Tashkent Directorate, Ziauddin 
Babakhanov, states, for example: 

‘Islam teaches that there are close social links in society, that people depend on one another. 
The work of each man is a contribution to the good of society, i.e. society as a whole benefits 
by the results of the work done by each member of society. Hence, it is the duty of every ci- 
tizen to work conscientiously, aiming at the highest possible quality. The Prophet Muhammad 
— peace be upon Him! — said in this connection: “The best of men is he who is of the greatest 
use to people’ .20 

Since virtually all information on Sufism must be based upon 
Soviet sources, defining Sufism and Sufi communities in Soviet 
Central Asia is especially problematic.2! It is, moreover, un- 
warranted to make assumptions about the organization, doctrine, and 
leadership of Sufi groups as they existed during the Soviet period, 
based upon the historical tradition of any one specific tariga or 
silsila and/or the Soviet ethnographic evidence pertaining to it. 


Prophet said that those people [who meet at a mazar] are sinners. He also said that during the 
pre-Islamic era of ignorance, when a man died, great honours were bestowed on him, a temple 
was built and people would pray at his image. This is paganism and those who practice it will 
have to answer on the Day of Judgment.” Quoted from Bennigsen and Wimbush, Mystics 41. 

18 Muriel Atkin, The Subtlest Battle: Islam in Soviet Tajikistan (Philadelphia 1989) 18- 
19; Bennigsen and Wimbush, Mystics 45; A. Akhmedov, Sotsial’naia doktrina islama 
(Moscow 1982); R.M. Madzhidov, ‘Modernistskie tendentsii v islame v_ usloviiakh 
sotsializma’, Voprosy nauchnogo ateizma (1981). 

19 Atkin, The Subtlest Battle 19. 

20 Ziyauddin Khan Ibn Ishan Babakhan, Islam and the Muslims in the Land of Soviets, 
trans. Richard Dixon (Progress Publishers 1980) 87. 

The study of Islam in modern Central Asia, particularly from the eighteenth century to 
the present, remains in a formative stage. For a fairly reliable source on Sufi shaykhs in 
nineteenth-century Central Asia, see N.S. Lykoshin, ‘Rol’ dervishei v musul’manskoi 
obshchine tashkentskikh tuzemtsev’, Sbornik materialov dlia statistiiki Syr-Dar’inskoi oblasti 
vii (1899) 94-136. Given the more open atmosphere for research in the post-Soviet 
environment, access to sources and new opportunities for field research yields the possibiltiy 
for a new appraisal of Sufi communities. The work of Baxtiyor M. Babadzanov represents 
some of the best current research on Sufism among Uzbek scholars. See Baxtiyor Babadzanov, 
‘On the History of the NaqSbandiya Mugaddidiya in Central Mawara’annahr in the Late 18th 
and Early 19th Centuries’, in Michael Kemper, Anke von Kiigelgen, and Dimitriy Yermakov 
(eds.), Muslim Culture in Russia and Central Asia drom the 18th to the Early 20th Century 
(Berlin 1996). 
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Given the infantile stage of scholarship on Central Asian Sufi 
communities in the modern period, such connections (both spiritual 
and genealogical) are unclear and the evidence that there is a 
continuity in the character of such groups is often nebulous. During 
the Soviet period, communities linked with four Sufi orders were 
active in Central Asia, all of which have a long history in the social 
and cultural history of Central Asia. The predominant tariqa, the 
Naqshbandiyya, can be found in almost all regions of Central Asia, 
although its activities in Daghestan, eastern Chechnia, and the 
Ferghana valley have drawn unbalanced attention due to the activism 
of the order and its history of antigovernment opposition. The 
Qadiriyya is found primarily in the Northern Caucasus and in the 
Ferghana Valley, but also in Tajikistan. Once again, the activism of 
the Qadiriyya in Chechnia and the Daghestan regions has dominated 
the focus of Soviet as well as western studies. The Kubrawiyya, 
although centered in Urgench, was present in the Turkmenistan SSR 
and in the Khorezm region. Yasawi communities can also be found 
in the Ferghana valley and southern Kazakhstan. These communities 
have drawn the attention of scholars and atheistic propagandists 
primarily because of reports concerning the so-called radical, 
politicized “ “and “Hairy Ishan” (Chachtuu Ishander) groups in the 
Kirgiz SSR.22 

Based on Soviet sources, it appears that the Sufi groups in Soviet 
Central Asia provided Sufi leadership as well as a local network of 
Sufi relationships; however, such conclusions must be approached 
with caution, since there 1s little evidence for any institutionalized, 
centralized hierarchy or extensive interregional organization (unlike 
the Caucasus model) other than the local familial and dynastic 
connections that established Sufi pirs had forged for generations, and 
the pir-murid relationships based on discipleship and learning. 
Rather, Sufi-related activities appear to be associated with local 


22 Bennigsen categorizes both the Laachi and the “Hairy Ishans” as offshoots of the 
Yasawiyya. Bennigsen and Wimbush, Mystics 80. Bennigsen’s claim is based primarily on the 
work of Satybaldy Mambetaliev, Sufism jana anin Kirghizstandagi agimdari (Frunze 1972) 
150-51. DeWeese critiques Bennigsen’s interpretation, emphasizing his misreading of 
Mambetaliev’s findings as well as his false logic regarding the link to the Yasawi Sufi order. 
Devin DeWeese, The Yasavi Sufi Tradition (forthcoming) 682-85. DeWeese’s recent research 
reveals that there is virtually no evidence of any silsila connection between these groups and 
the “historically attested Yasavi silsilah.” I am grateful to Devin Deweese for making this 
manuscript available to me, and for sharing his ideas with me. See also Devin DeWeese, “The 
Masha°*ikh-i Turk and the Khojagan: Rethinking the Links between the Yasavi and 
Nagshbandi Sufi Traditions’, Journal of Islamic Studies vii (1996) 180-207. 
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communal traditions of saint worship, pilgrimage to shrines, healing, 
religious education, and the performance of prayers at festivals and 
traditional family ceremonial occasions. 

Notwithstanding the ideological barriers to the study of Islam in 
Soviet Central Asia, Soviet writing on Sufism expanded significantly 
between the 1960’s and 1980’s in two main forms: that of antire- 
ligious propaganda, and that of scholarly research.23 Continuing a 
premodern tradition in Russian historiography, much of the research 
was done by ethnographers and sociologists, and forms the data base 
for Western interpretations on Islam in the Soviet Union. Antire- 
ligious propaganda comprises books, pamphlets, periodicals such as 
Nauka i religiia (Science and Religion), and daily newspapers, all of 
which echo the Communist Party line and official antireligious po- 
licy. These sources predictably present Sufis as fanatics, as threats to 
society, as social ingrates, and as enemies of the state. The scholarly 
journal, Voprosy Nauchnogo Ateizma (Questions of Scientific 
Atheism) regularly published material on “unofficial Islam”. During 
periods of more intense antireligious campaigns, such as during the 
Krushchev campaign in the late nineteen-fifties and ninteen-sixties 
and during the early and mid-nineteen-eighties following the Islamic 
Revolution in Iran and the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, atheistic 
literature abounded with disparaging descriptions of holy men.24 

In many of these publications little distinction is made, if any, 
between particular Sufi orders. Holy places and Sufi zshdns are often 
the focus of accounts, and usually accentuate the need to control and, 
in effect, to eradicate their presence. One example of such reporting 
is described by H.B. Paksoy in his article on an account in the Uzbek 
newspaper, Sovet Ozbekistani, in September 26, 1982.25 Although 
Paksoy’s purpose was to show that such newspaper accounts of ar- 


23 Bennigsen and Wimbush provide a listing of publications through the early 1980's; 
see Mystics 164-80. 

24 See, for example, M. Agaev, Tainy sviatvkh mest (Ashkhabad 1967); O. Alpaev, Din 
zhana anyng zvianduulugu (Frunze 1980); S. Aristanbekov, O Kharaktere proiavleniia 
pereshitkov Islama v Sovremennykh vsloviakh (Frunze 1989); A. Doev, Islam zhonundo 
chyndyk (Frunze 1975); A. Kadyrov, Prichiny sushchestvovannia i puti preodoleniia 
perezhitkov Islama (Leninabad 1966); et. al. For further discussion of Soviet atheistic 
propaganda and religious activities, see Timur Kocaoglu, “Islam in the Soviet Union: Atheistic 
Propaganda and ‘Unofficial’ Religious Activities’, Journal, Institute of Muslim Minority 
Affairs v, no. 1 (1984) 145-152, and by the same author, ‘Recent Reports on Activities of 
Living Muslim ‘Saints’ in USSR’, Radio Liberty Research, no. 346/83 (15 September 1983) 1- 
5; and Marie Broxup, ‘Islam in Central Asia Since Gorbachev’, Asian Affairs (1987) 283-293. 

25 HB. Paksoy, ‘The Deceivers’, Central Asian Survey iii (1984) 123-131. 
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rests of “deceivers” such as the one in the September 26th news- 
paper, reveal much about the existence of an Islamic samizdat or un- 
derground press, the newspaper report 1s fairly typical of such ac- 
counts in that it attacks religious practice, describes the apprehension 
of the culprit, and reinforces the illegality of such activities. The 
article was entitled, “The Deceivers: Comments after the Court 
Hearings”, and was signed “Adabiyatcu’”. or “one involved in lite- 
rature”.2© Included in the description is an account of a Mr. A. 
Saidorihocaev’s arrest for selling underground literature, namely a 
book entitled, “About the Muslim Religion”. The article also reveals 
a network involved in the printing and distribution of other under- 
ground literature and the distribution of cassette tapes of namdaz 
prayers and the Koran; a “false mullah’”, named Saidherim Azamov, 
who was teaching religious courses in a mahalla (neighborhood) of 
Tashkent; and the illegal activity of a “false healer’ named Devran 
Buronov.27 Nowhere does the article specifically state that these in- 
dividuals were Sufis, although Paksoy concludes that “Quite possib- 
ly the culprits are part of a Sufi group, which would assure clan- 
destinity and enhance the project’s outreach”.28 Antireligious propa- 
ganda such as this served the obvious purposes of restating official 
Soviet policy and reinforcing the illegality of its practice. 

Soviet scholarship on the subject of Sufism, however, does not 
only reflect Soviet religious policy and provide support for atheistic 
propagandists. The work of historians, ethnographers, and socio- 
logists provide the careful reader with a tremendous amount of detail 
concerning local Islam, however efficacious the constraints of ideo- 
logy are for the writer.2? As one Soviet scholar states, “Since the 
1930’s...we have practiced Islamic studies 1n tagiyya [concealment]. 
In writing about Islam, we had to attack it. In a general book on the 
Myths of World Peoples, I had to fight to capitalize Allah”’.30 

Soviet studies of Sufism are not always consistent in their ap- 
praisals. Almost every study of Sufism published between the nine- 


26 Ibid. 123. 

27 Ibid. 128-129. 

28 Ibid. 125. 

29 See, for example, the work of S.M. Demidov, Sufizn v Turkmenistane — Evoliutsiia i 
perezhitki (Ashkhabad 1978); L.I. Klimovich, /slam (Moscow 1965); and ‘Kul’t sviatykh v 
Islame’, Nauka i religiia (Moscow 1958) 48-52; T.S. Saidbaev, Islam i obshchestvo (Moscow 
1978); and O. A. Sukhareva, [slam v Uzbekistan (Tashkent 1960). 

30 Dale Eickelman and Kamran Pasha, ‘Muslim Societies and Politics: Soviet and U.S. 
Approaches — A Conference Report’, Middle East Journal xl, no. 4 (1991) 634. 
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teen-sixties and the early ninteen-eighties includes a chapter that de- 
scribes ways of overcoming the “survival” of Sufism. While most 
studies conclude that Sufism is a vestige (perezhitki) of primitive, 
folk religion, scholars such as Sukhareva assert that Sufism, unlike 
“orthodox Islam’, is open minded and antifeudal in its popular base. 
Demidov, in his classic study, Sufism v Turkmenistane, provides eth- 
nographic data on the evolution of Sufism in Turkmenistan, and de- 
scribes “ishanism” as a particular form of Central Asian Sufism that 
culminates in the degenerate growth of personal authority, prestige, 
and privilege.3! Sukhareva, in Islam v Uzbekistan, written in 1960, 
characterizes Sufism as a mystical tendency of Islam that is parti- 
cularly syncretistic and flexible.32 She describes three levels (stupen) 
through which the Sufi must advance to attain his ultimate goal: 

‘At the first (shari‘a) level the murid observes the institutions of “official” Islam, which at 
the second level (fariga) he must lose. At the next level a person comprehends the essence of 
all things. At the very highest level (haqiqa) he reaches the knowledge of the divine being and 
total bliss by the means of his ecstasy (haly’ 33 

Participation in the first level of the religious life, according to 
Sukhareva, is the “norm of official religion” — of “orthodox” Islam 
— which opens the possibility for Sufism and Islam to merge, thus 
turning Sufism into a form of state religion identified with the land 
of the Muslims. The second level, according to Sukhareva, is the 
most admirable, since it is here that the Sufi is freed “from the 
dogma of ‘official’ religion”. In this way Sufism serves as a form of 
protest against “official” religion through a denial of its rites.34 

According to Sukhareva, Sufism loses its spirit of protest against 
the “orthodoxy” of Islam during the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth century, when it goes through a reactionary phase. It is during 
this period that Sufism takes on “the most rough, most primitive 
form of intellectual obscurantism”.35 And thus, her conclusion that 
“Sufis practice the most backward, barbaric rites, and support the 
most vicious religious oppression. Sufism poisons the minds of our 
citizens with the opium of religion”.3© Sufism, in this final Marxist 
analysis, thus marks an important stage during which Islam pe- 
netrates popular life, but ultimately, spiritually enslaves the masses 


31 Demidov, Sufizn v Turkmenistane 105. 
32 Sukhareva, Islam v Uzbekistane 44. 

33 Ibid. 45. 

34 Ibid. 45. 

35 Ibid. 58. 

36 Sukhareva, Islam v Uzbekistane 58. 
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and poisons the minds of Soviet citizens. 

The folk embodiment of Sufism, through various cults and forms 
of ancestor worship, is another focus of interest for Soviet scholars 
studying Islam and Sufism. The work of V.N. Basilov and S.M. 
Demidov on the Turkmen, for example, provide studies of the saint 
cults, although they also approach the subject matter from the per- 
spective of cultural survivals and reflections of the primitive nature 
of Turkmen society.37 According to Bennigsen and Wimbush, 
among all the Soviet Central Asian republics, the most active Sufi 
tariqas and the greatest number of working holy places are found in 
Soviet Turkmenistan. They attribute the high level of religiosity in 
Turkmenistan to the numerous “parallel” Islamic institutions, which 
include pre-Islamic sanctuaries; tombs of former rulers; ancestors, 
some of whom are believed to be Sufi shaykhs; mythical beings; and 
martyrs of the “Holy War’ against the Russians.38 Among the im- 
portant mazars is the tomb of the Khwajagani shaykh, Khwaja 
Yusuf-1 Hamadani. This tomb was protected by the Muslim Spiritual 
Board since it is located very close to a working mosque, and was 
considered an historical monument. Turkmen legend purports that 
the ancestors of the ovliad (the “sacred tribes”, such as the Khoja, 
Shikh, and Ata) were descended from the first four caliphs of Islam. 
The Ata tribe also claims descent from Yasawi saints, including 
Ahmad Yasawi himself.39 The ovliad also provide the important role 
of guarding the tombs of saints. According to Demidov, some Turk- 


37 See B..N. Basilov, Kul’t sviatykh v Islame (Moscow 1970); Demidov, Sufizin v 
Turkmenistane, and id., Turkmenskie Ovliady (Ashkhabad 1976). For a study unfettered by the 
ideological contraints of Soviet analysis, but devoted mainly to a listing of mazdrs, see Joseph 
Castagé, ‘Le cult des lieux saints de ]’Islam au Turkestan’, L’Ethnographie xlvi (1951) 46-124. 

38 Bennigsen and Wimbush, Mystics 138-43. Included among the holy places in Soviet 
Turkmenistan are the tomb of Kurban Murat, a Naqshbandi shaykh involved in the resistance 
to the Russians at the Battle of Gok Tepe in 1881; the tomb of Chopan Ata, a Sufi saint of the 
Yasawiyyya order and an ancestor of the Shikh tribe, and the mazar of the founder of the 
Kubrawiyya, Najm al-Din Kubra (d. 1220) located in Konya Urgench. See also Marie Eva 
Subtelny, “The Cult of Holy Places: Religious Practices Among Soviet Muslims’, Middle East 
Journal xliu (1989) 593-604. 

39 See Demidov, Turkmenskie ovliady, id., Sufizn v Turkmeni 48-56; V.N. Basilov, ‘O 
proiskhozhdenii Turkmen-Ata (Prostonarodnye formy sredneaziatskogo Sufizma)’, in G.P. 
Snesarev and V. N. Basilov (ed.), Domusul’manskie verovaniia i obriady v Srednei Azii 160- 
168; and V. N. Basilov, ‘Honour Groups in Traditional Turkmenian Society’, in Akbar S. 
Ahmed and David M. Hart (ed.), [slam in Tribal Societies: From the Atlas to the Indus 
(London 1984) 220-243. A full, criticial discussion of the legends and sacred history of the 
Yasawiyya is found in DeWeese, The Yasavi Tradition (forthcoming). 
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men practice the vocal dhikr of the Yasawiyya.’0 Indeed, the vocal 
dhikr came to be adopted as a part of Turkmen healing rituals in 
communities in which saints of the Yasavi tradition were quite pro- 
minent, indicating the confluence of shamanic performance and Sufi 
practice. Sufism, in the case of the Turkmen, therefore, is integrally 
tied to communal and mythical aspects of popular religious life in 
Turkmen society. In assessing the religiosity of the Turkmen, it is 
therefore necessary to consider the relationship between the ovliad, 
or “sacred tribes” and the cult of ancestors, both of which are tied to 
Turkmen tribal social organization. 

Evidence of the observance of religious rites and customs that link 
murids, elders, and clans is also interpreted as a symbol of natio- 
nalism that is inherently anti-Russian. Given Soviet nationality po- 
licies in Central Asia, which drew boundaries along ethnic lines, the 
ambiguity between religious, national, and ethnic identity is natural. 
Holy places and identification with particular Sufi shaykhs can de- 
monstrate a variety of bonds, including ethnic and national ones.4! 

Identifying oneself as a Muslim in Soviet Central Asian society 
necessarily encompassed the ethnic, cultural, and national identity of 
being a Tajik, Uzbek, or Turkmen, for example, and that often in- 
cluded the observance of a number of cultural traditions commonly 
associated with Islam and often interpreted by Soviet ethnographers 
as cultural remnants. If one were a member of the educated elite, 
however, one’s ideology and world view would most likely be more 
a product of Soviet education than of the doctrines of Islam. These 
were the conditions for acceptance, if not success, for Central Asians 
living within the Soviet system, although the contrast between the 
rural populations, particularly in terms of their access to “unofficial” 
Islam and to their identification with it, as opposed to urban educated 
Muslims, is critical. Herein lies the argument for the linkage of 
Sufism with rural and tribal society, where the success of Sovieti- 
zation is assumed to have been less complete or successful.42 


40 Demidov, Turkmenski Ovliady 84-89, 156. 

41 See Anthony Smith, ‘National Identity and Myths of Ethnic Descent’, Research in 
Social Movements, Conflict and Change vii (1984) 95-130; Emest Gellner, Saints of the Atlas 
(London 1969); Dru Gladney, Muslim Chinese: Ethnic Nationalism in the People’s Republic 
(Council on East Asian Studies, Harvard University, 1991). Recent conflicts in Uzbekistan, for 
example, have centered around the location of mazdrs such as Shah-i Mardan in the Ferghana 
valley, a sacred symbol of Naqshbandi resistance against the Soviets in the nineteen-twenties 
and nineteen-thirties. 

42 Nazif Shahrani is of the opinion that the Sovietization of Central Asia was more 
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Whereas the Soviet historiography of Sufism reflects the ideolo- 
gical paradigm that represents a narrow-based, modern, “Soviet Is- 
lam”, and rejects, by inference, Sufism as antithetical to the essence 
of the Soviet state, Western scholarship, necessarily based upon 
these sources, optimistically viewed the politically unacceptable 
“unofficial” Islam as the strongest potential for anti-Soviet re- 
sistance. Both interpretations are, in effect, political constructs based 
on an interpretation of the past, and a hope for the future. 

The work of Alexandre Bennigsen has had the greatest impact on 
the Western understanding of Sufism in the Soviet period, and his 
interpretation of the Soviet concepts of “parallel” and “official” Is- 
lam continues to influence the perceptions of Sufism in Soviet 
Central Asia.43 Through extensive use of Soviet sources, Bennigsen 
and Wimbush draw a picture of “unofficial” Islam as essentially 
based upon the Sufi brotherhoods, and as “perfectly structured, hier- 
archical organizations, with an iron discipline able to challenge the 
Communist Party”. In this analysis, Sufism is a “conservative form 
of Islam’, whose goals “are those of the traditional jihad, or “Holy 
War’, which fights against sin, the infidel rulers, and the “bad Mus- 
lims’”’.45 

Bennigsen and Wimbush’s characterization of Sufi tarigas as se- 
cretive, conservative, hierarchical, and closed organizations capable 
of challenging the Communist Party, however, is based primarily on 
the Northern and Northeastern Caucasus model of Sufism and, to 


successful than most western scholars like to admit. See his ‘Central Asia and the Challenge of 
the Soviet Legacy’, Central Asian Survey xu, no. 2 , 123-135. However, it is difficult to deny 
the resurgence of Islam in the wake of the Soviet-Afghan war in some regions of Central Asia, 
particularly in Tajikistan. Moreover, Islamic sentiment does appear to have increased among 
educated urbanites as well. See Broxup, “Islam in Central Asia Since Gorbachev’ 289-90. 

43 The late Alexandre Bennigsen published extensively on the history of Central Asia. 
His works on Sufism and Islam in Soviet Central Asia include the following. Alexandre 
Bennigsen, “Les tariqat en Asie Centrale’, in A. Popovic & G. Veinstein (eds.), Les ordres 
mystiques dans I’Islam (Paris 1986) 27-36; ‘Soviet Muslims in the Muslim World’, in S.E. 
Wimbush (ed.), Soviet Nationalities in Strategic Perspective (London 1985); (together with S. 
Enders Wimbush), Muslims of the Soviet Empire, A Guide (London 1985); (together with S.E. 
Wimbush), Mystics and Commissars: Sufism in the Soviet Union (London 1985); ‘Mullahs, 
Mudjahidin, and Soviet Muslims’, in Problems of Communism (1984); ‘Muslim Guerilla 
Warfare in the Caucasus (1918-1928)’, Central Asian Survey 11 (1983) 45-106; (together with 
Chantal Lemercier-Quelquejay), ‘“Official” Islam in the Soviet Union’, Religion in Communist 
Lands vii (1979) 148-159; (together with Chantal Lemercier-Quelquejay), ‘Muslim Religious 
Conservativism and Dissent in the USSR’, Religion in Communist Lands vi (1978) 153-161. 

44 Bennigsen and Wimbush, Mystics 155. 

45° Ibid. 158. 
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some extent, Turkmenistan and the Ferghana valley, regions in 
which the Russian conquest was most fiercely resisted and where 
Sufism continued to be an important symbol of resistance. Indeed, 
the role of Naqshbandi murids in resistance movements provides a 
compelling paradigm of Sufi political activism, although again, this 
activism was confined largely to the Northern and Northeastern 
Caucasus region.46 This association, nevertheless, has provided some 
of the logic for both the Soviet and the Western association of Sufis 
with oppositional roles. Such examples include the eighteenth- 
century Naqshbandi shaykh, Imam Mansi, shaykh Shamil of the 
nineteenth century, the Naqshbandi involvement in the Basmachi re- 
volts of the early twentieth century, the Daghestani revolt of 1920- 
21, and even the role of Sufism in the organization of Afghan re- 
sistance in the Soviet-Afghan war. 

A more recent product of Soviet research, published in the wake of 
perestroika and therefore reflecting a new openness in Soviet 
scholarship, is a work entitled Everyday Islam, by the Russian 
ethnographer, Sergei Poliakov.47 The title, Everyday Islam, is itself a 
commentary about just how commonplace “unofficial” Islam was. 
Although the work is materialist in theory, and the author uses the 
term “traditionalism” as a force holding back Central Asian society, 
Poliakov’s discussions of the mahalla (neighborhood organizations) 
as the central locus of power in local Central Asian society, and the 
imams of the “unofficial” neighborhood mosques as “the main foun- 
dation of Central Asian Islam”, offers an approach that recognizes 
localized religious practice, familial roles in religious education, the 
sacred symbolic significance of holy places, and the prestige and 
authority of the “unofficial” clerics.48 According to Poliakov, “Of- 
ficial mosques only represent “government Islam”. “Everyday Is- 


46 For an interesting alternative approach to the infamous leader of the tribes of the 
North Caucasus in their struggle against Russian colonization, Shamil, see Thomas M. Barrett, 
‘The Remaking of the Lion of Dagestan: Shamil in Captivity’, The Russian Review liti (1994) 
353-366. In this study, Barrett examines the Russian representation of Shamil as “the merging 
of literary imperialism and state imperialism” in which Shamil emerges as “both a hero of the 
Russian imagination and a striking example of the fruits of tsarist expansion.” In fact, a 
“Caucasus theme” held much cultural appeal following the capture of Shamil, which resulted 
in a proliferation of publications on Shamil, Sufism, and the Russian conquest in the late 
nineteenth century. 

47 Sergei P. Poliakov, Everyday Islam: Religion and Tradition in Rural Central Asia, ed. 
with an introduction by Martha Brill Olcott and trans. Anthony Olcott (Armonk, N.Y. 1992). 

48° Tbid. 107. 
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lam” has vastly more religious institutions at its disposal’’.49 

According to Poliakov, “A mazar or holy place, exists in prac- 
tically every kishlak...Most commonly this is the graveyard, which 
inevitably has one grave having special respect in which the local 
“saint” 1s buried”’.°° “All graves of the clergy, whether official or un- 
offocial, are held to be sacred. Also holy are the graves of ad- 
ministrators of the emirates and khanates and those of the leaders of 
the Basmachi.5! He states further: 

“New mazars are constantly being formed, but the sanctity of a mazar, unlike a mosque, is 
not transitory. Mazars are distinguished not only by their beneficial properties, their “powers,” 
but also by their specificity. Some “help avert” infertility, others “cure” jaundice, or ear 
diseases, or rheumatism, and so forth. But the primary distinction among mazars is their 
“power,” which is determined by the antiquity of the mazar and the degree of its sanctity’.52 

Studies in many Islamic societies illustrate the importance of local 
knowledge of Islam, and the persistence in the practice of Islamic 
rites and rituals despite isolation from religious centers, illiteracy, or 
the imposition of political restrictions.53 Soviet Central Asia is a case 
in point, although, for the majority of Muslims professing Islam in 
Soviet Central Asia, knowledge of Arabic was scant, and there was 
little or no access to Islamic literature or doctrinal texts. The focus of 
religious activity on the local level, therefore, appears to have been 
centered around holy places, whether they be sacred trees, or the 
tombs of Sufi shaykhs or a clan ancestor. These are places to which 
Muslims attach special spiritual meaning. The guardians of such 
mazars, sometimes a murid, or a shaykh, are reported to preach in 
public, and to provide for the spiritual needs of the population, 
whether it be through folk medicine, prayer, talismans, or religious 
education. A Sufi named Azizkhan Tura Abdalnabi, for example, 
who lived in South West Tajikistan between 1948-1961 not only 
built a mosque close to his home and led prayers there, but he built a 
khanqah, where he performed the dhikr, met with his murids, treated 


49 Ibid. 95-96. 

50 Tbid. 99. 

51 Poliakov, Everyday Islam 100. 

52 Tbid. 100-101. 

53 Dale Eickelman, ‘The Study of Islam in Local Contexts’, in Richard Martin (ed.), 
Islam in Local Contexts (Leiden 1989) 1-16; Gladney, Muslim Chinese; Nazif Shahrani, ‘Local 
Knowledge of Islam and Social Discourse in Afghanistan and Turkestan in the Modern 
Period’, in Robert Canfield (ed.), Turco-Persia in Historical Perspective (Cambridge, Mass. 
1991); Reinhold Loeffler, /slam in Practice: Religious Beliefs in a Persian Village (Albany 
1988). 
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the ill, and accepted donations for his services.54 

Although at this point in our knowledge of Sufism during the 
Soviet period, it is not possible to accurately assess the persistence of 
Sufi ties, either dynastic, tribal, or genealogical, there is strong evi- 
dence that the families of important religious figures, former mem- 
bers of the ulama, clan elders, and the descendants of the pirs of Sufi 
orders in Central Asia, particularly the Naqshbandiyya, held special 
status in Soviet Central Asian society and enjoyed a particular 
prestige. 

According to Poliakov: 

‘with very few exceptions all of the mullahs and sheiks come from traditional clerical 
families. It is on this same principle that students are chosen for the underground religious 
schools....The vitality of these groups should be noted, particularly of the privileges that 
Muslims acknowledge are due them. Descendants of the heads of the dervish orders also enjoy 
great respect, particularly those of the Naqshbandiyya order...."5© He even goes so far as to 
assert, ‘It may be said with certainty that by now entire dynasties of clergy have been founded 
in Central Asia, primarily in the unofficial sector’.9/ 

In the aftermath of the dismemberment of the Soviet Union and the 
subsequent establishment of the five independent Central Asian 
states, one of the many transformations taking place in Central Asia 
today is the visible revitalization of Sufi shrines and khangahs 
throughout the region.°8 The shrine complex of the eponymous 
founder of the Naqshbandi order, Baha’ ad-Din Naqshband, for 


54 Cited by Muriel Atkin, The Subtlest Battle 24. 

55 Ishan Babakhan ibn Abdul Mejid Khan, mufti of the Tashkent Directorate from 1943- 
1957, Ziauddin Babakhanov, mufti from 1957-1982, and Shamsuddin Babakhanov, mufti from 
1982 until 1989, were all members of the Naqshbandiyya, as is the current mufti, Mukhtarkhan 
Abdullaev, who was the imam of the Masjid-1 Baha ad-Din Naqshband outside of Bukhara 
prior to his present position. The recent work of Baxtiyor Babadzanov demonstrates the 
continuation of leadership and families ties among Sufi communities in Uzbekistan. I am 
grateful to him for making avaible to me his unpublished paper, ‘Vozrozhdenie deyatel’ nosti 
sufiiskikh gupp v Uzbekistane’. See also Hamid Algar, ‘Shaykh Zaynullah Rasulev’, in Jo- 
Ann Gross (ed.), Muslims in Central Asia: Expressions of Identity and Change (Duke 
University Press 1992) 112-133. 

Poliakov, Everyday Islam 107. 

57 Tbid. 109. Such dynastic lineages naturally existed prior to the Soviet period; it 
remains to be shown how or in what forms such lineages persisted in Soviet Central Asia. For 
an excellent analysis of the cultural environment of society and community with respect to 
shrines and dynastic families in Central Asia, see Robert D. McChesney, Central Asia: 
Foundations of Change (Princeton 1996). I am grateful to Robert McChesney for making his 
study available to me. 

See Thierry Zarcone, ‘Le Soufisme en renouveau’, Cahiers de |’Orient xxx (1993) 
131-139. 
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example, has been refurbished and expanded to include a museum 
which details the history of the Naqshbandi order, the renovation of 
the shrine complex, and provides basic information on Islam and 
Sufism.5? Pilgrimage to Sufi shrines has increased significantly, and 
many of the mazdrs and mosques associated with Sufi shaykhs are 
now functioning as local mosques. Along with the restoration, re- 
opening, and rebuilding of Sufi shrines has come the publication of 
popular literature on Sufi themes, including poetry and tracts on 
specific tariqgas and shrines.© 

Such recent developments reflect not only a renewed interest in 
Sufism, but the reformation of a political culture in Central Asia that 
evokes new meaning for Islam, and for Sufism. The present period 
of flux and transition in the independent Central Asian states is a vo- 
latile one. Political maneuvering will undoubtedly play a role in the 
future of the new Central Asian states, as old political elites try to 
maintain power, and new ones vie to replace them. One aspect of the 
process of change regarding the revival of Islam in Central Asia is 
the current reformulation of the “official/unofficial” dichotomy. Be- 
ginning in the perestroika era of the Gorbachev period, liberalization 
policies introduced the still on-going process of the reinstitutiona- 
lization of Islam through the building and rebuilding of mosques and 
a more open display of religious profession.®! Although still suspect, 
“unofficial” Islam began a process whereby it became an ana- 
chronism as it was understood during the Soviet period. Some “unof- 
ficial” religious leaders have begun to gain legitimacy, although it 1s 
not yet clear how the relationship between SADUM and the formerly 
underground religious leadership will be. Since the late nineteen- 
eighties, however, mosque building as well as attendance has be- 
come acceptable. Studying the Koran and reading Islamic literature 
is no longer illegal. And in the wake of the political processes that 


59 In 1993 a national commemoration was held to mark the 675 anniversary of the birth 
of Baha° ad-Din Naqshband. During the same year, the rehabilitation of the Yasawi shaykh, 
Ahmad Yasawi began in earnest. A foundation was formed, with the financial support of 
Turkey, to renovate the mausoleum of Ahmad Yasawi, and a joint Turko-Kazakh university in 
Kazakhstan was founded which carries Yasawi’s name. Zarcone, ‘Le Soufisme’ 138. 

60 During a research trip to Uzbekistan in July, 1994, I was able to purchase a variety of 
publications on Sufi shrines, sheikhs, and writings in the bazaar, and in book stores, most of 
which are published in Uzbek. Among them, were Botirkhon Valikhudjaev, Khoja Ahrori Vali 
(Samarkand 1993); Bakhauddin Nakshband — yoki etti pir (Tashkent 1993); Khoja 
Abdulkholik Gijduvonii, Vasiyatnoma (Tashkent 1993). 

61 See Marie Broxup, ‘Islam in Central Asia Since Gorbachev’, Asian Affairs xviii, pt. iii 
(October 1987) for her analysis of Gorbachev’s policies. 
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have occurred over the past three years, it has been politically ex- 
pedient to sponsor such openness. 

One of the most telling examples of the changed understanding of 
the dualistic concept of “official/unofficial” Islam is that of the reor- 
ganization and decentralization of the Spiritual administration.62 
Uzbekistan, Tajkistan, and Kazakhstan have created branches of 
their own, indicating the increasing political and national signifi- 
cance accorded these organizations and their leadership.63 The 
boundary between “unofficial” and “official” Islam has lost its 
earlier meaning, although it may be argued that the legacy of “of- 
ficial” Islam has been perpetuated to some extent through the current 
government approved muftiate and the new and still evolving net- 
work of religous institutions and positions of religious authority. 
However, now it 1s the degree of politicization, and the relative mo- 
deration or extremism of individuals and groups along the political 
spectrum (including Islamic parties) that forms the basis of 
boundaries in terms of what is acceptable or unacceptable within the 
sphere of religious activity. The degree to which Sufi leaders will be 
a part of the competition within the new emerging religious class is 
impossible to determine. However, there is no doubt that the tradi- 
tion of Sufi-inspired religiosity will remain an important aspect of 
religious identity in Central Asian society. 

In conclusion, the issue in appraising oppositional attitudes to 
Sufism in Soviet Central Asia is not whether “official” and “unof- 


62 Abdujabar Abduvakhitov, ‘Islamic Revivalism in Uzbekistan’, in Dale Eickelman 
(ed.) Russia’s Muslim Frontiers: New Directions in Cross-Cultural Analysis (Bloomington 
1993) 79-100; and Abduvakhitov, ‘Independent Uzbekistan: A Muslim Community in 
Development’ (unpublished ms., 1993). 

Perhaps the most significant change came in 1989, when in Tashkent due to a public 
demonstration and increasing pressure, Shamsuddin Babakhanov was forced to step down 
from his position as mufti. See Annette Bohr, ‘Background to Demonstrations of Soviet 
Muslims in Tashkent’, Radio Liberty Research Report (March 17, 1989) for details of this 
situation. At a kuriltay, the rector of the Tashkent Islamic Institute, Muhammad Sadiq 
Muhammad Yusuf, was elected to replace him. After one and a half years, however, 
Muhammad Yusuf was forced to resign after allegations (that were never substantiated) were 
made that he embezzled donations made by foreign countries for the renovation of mosques 
and the development of Islamic educational institutions. It is more likely that his independent 
views riled the Uzbek authorities. According to Mehrdad Haghayeghi, although pro- 
government religious leaders in Tashkent elected the former mufti, Shamsuddin Babakhan to 
replace Muhammad Sadiq, Sadiq remained in power until April, 1993, when he was finally 
forced out and replaced with the present mufti, Mukhtarkhan Abdullaev. Shamsuddin 
Babakhan is presently serving as the Uzbek ambassador to Egypt. Mehrdad Haghayeghi, Islam 
and Politics in Central Asia (New York 1995) 163-64. 
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ficial” Islam existed; Islam, undeniably, existed outside the official 
state-sponsored institutional framework. The issue, rather, is the re- 
lationship between the political construction of the concept 
“unofficial” Islam, and the social reality of Islam as practiced among 
the diverse Muslim communities in Soviet Central Asia. Our under- 
standing of Sufism in the Soviet period, moreover, is a subject in 
need of reevaluation. The discourse examined in this brief study 
concerning the opposition to Sufism in the Soviet period is a re- 
flection of three things: the legacy of Russian imperialist theories of 
cultural superiority and attempts to assimilate the Muslim peoples 
into the Russian, and then, Soviet empires; Soviet antireligious po- 
licy; and the ideology of Soviet Islam. The binary construct of 
“official’/“unofficial” Islam may have been an attempt to weaken 
Islam and control its efficacy, but it was perpetuated out of a combi- 
nation of frustration and fear at the persistence of popular religiosity 
and molded by the historical experience of Sufi activism and re- 
sistance to conquest in Central Asia, Islamic political activism as ex- 
pressed through the Islamic Revolution in Iran, and militant Afghan 
resistance in the Soviet-Afghan war. Ironically, in both Soviet and 
Western discourse, Sufism became a symbol of resistance to the 
Soviet state. 
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Jean Bottéro, éminent spécialiste des religions de 1|’ancienne 
Mésopotamie, donne la définition: la religion est fondé sur le 
pressentiment qu’il existe, au dessus de nous, et de tout, un ordre de 
choses supérieur, que |’on appelle “le Sacré’’, “le Surnaturel”, ou “le 
Divin”.! Nous l’adoptons et y ajoutons une autre définition pour le 
mysticisme: le mysticisme est fondé sur le second pressentiment que 
l’?on peut prendre contact ou bien s’unir, soit d’emblée, soit 
graduellement, avec cet ordre de choses supérieur. Ceux qui sont 
étrangers 4 un de ces deux pressentiments peuvent étre, du moins 
théoriquement, les opposants du mysticisme sous toutes ses formes, 
y compris, il va de soi, le sufisme. Plus précisément les opposants 
potentiels d’une tariga donnée se composeraient donc (1) de ceux 
qui n’ont pas le premier pressentiment, c-a-d., des athées ou des 
agnostiques, (2) de ceux dont la conception du Sacré différe de celle 
des musulmans, c-a-d., des “paiens’, (3) des musulmans qui n’ont 
pas le second pressentiment, c-a-d., des ulama “orthodoxes”, reste a 
préciser les connotations de ces deux mots, ulama et orthodoxie, des 
wahhabites, et (4) des mystiques musulmans qui suivent une autre 
tariqa. Pour aborder la question chronologiquement, je vais 
commencer par la deuxiéme catégorie. 

Quand il s’agit du Turkestan oriental qui se trouve sous la 
domination des “paiens” depuis 1680, exception faite notamment 
pour les années soixantes et soixante-dix du dix-neuvieme siécle, ses 
premiers conquérants n’étaient hostiles ni a |’Islam en général ni au 
sufisme en particulier. Loin de la. “L’Etat sacré islamique”’ des 
khwajas kashghariens, ainsi nommé par M. Hartmann, a été créé 
sous la suzeraineté des bouddhistes Junghars. Certes, ceux-ci 
chargérent de lourds tributs les habitants turcophones des oasis et en 
firent émigrer de force une partie en la vallée d’Ili aussi bien qu’a 


| Jean Bottéro, ‘L’exorcisme et le culte “privé”, in Eiko Matsushima (ed.), Official 
Cult and Popular Religion in the Ancient Near East (Heidelberg 1993) 31. 
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l’est des Altais,2 mais il n’en reste pas moins que les Junghars 
n’imposérent pas leur religion aux sujets musulmans. A l’exception 
des habitants de Turfan qui se sont enfuis au dedans de la Grande 
Muraille pour chercher la protection des Qing, nous ne connaissons 
aucune résistance active chez les musulmans turcophones, du moins 
jusqu’au commencement des luttes intestines des Junghars causées 
par la mort de Galdan Tsering en 1745.3 

En 1758, l’empereur Qianlong a conquis le bassin du Tarim. En 
tant que “Fils du Ciel”, il se fit le champion de la civilisation du 
“Milieu” malgré son origine “barbare” et était convaincu de 
l’universalité de la Voie de Ciel (Tiandao). Dans le préface impérial 
du Xiyu tongwenzhi (Compendium des mots synonymes de la Région 
de |’ ouest), 11 dit: 

“Ciel” se dit en chinois tian. Il se dit en notre langue nationale (c-a-d., mandchou) abka. Il 
se dit en mongol et en junghar tenggeri. Il se dit en tibétain nam mkha. Il se dit en langue 
musulmane GsmGn. Quand un musulman montre le ciel 4 un Chinois en disant que c’est Gsmdan, 
le Chinois ne se met jamais d’accord avec lui. Quand un Chinois montre le ciel 4 un musulman 
en disant que c’est tian, le musulman, non moins que le Chinois, ne se met jamais d’accord. 
Bien que tous les deux aient raison d’étre en désaccord, comment peut-on se comprendre et se 
mettre d’accord? Mais quand on léve les yeux vers ce qui resplendit au dessus de nous, s’il 
s’agit d’un Chinois, il l’honore en tant que tian, et s’il s’agit d’un musulman, il l’honore en tant 
que dGsmdn. Que voila l’universalité des choses (datong). Si les noms des choses (de diverses 
langues) s’unifient une fois, toutes les choses deviennent mémes et identiques. Les sages 
comprennent que tous remontent a |’ origine unique, tandis que les imbéciles s’égarent dans les 
particularités des noms’ .4 

Comme son pére l’empereur Yongzheng qui a fait éditer et circuler 
dans tout |l’empire un opuscule, Dayi juemi li (Traité sur la cause 
qui réveille les errants), sur l’universarité du Ciel pour réfuter la 
théorie “raciste” des Chinois selon laquelle les barbares ne peuvent 
pas recevoir l|’ordre du Ciel (tianming), Qianlong devait affirmer que 
l’adoration du Ciel serait universelle, y compris, bien sfr, aux 


2 Le petit groupe éthnique “Khoton” qui habitent actuellement dans l’avmag d’Uvs au 
nord-ouest de la Mongolie et qui se considérent musulmans malgré leur croyance et un culte 
fortement influencés par les Mongols provienent, du moins une partie d’eux, de cette 
émigration forcée. Récemment, Vladimir Drimba, ‘Sur la classification du khoton’, Turcica 
xxiv (1992) 11-25, a étudié de nouveau leur langue pour conclure qu’elle était un dialecte 
kirghiz méridionale. Une bibliographie sur les Khotons se trouve dans |’ article de Drimba. 

3A propos des luttes intestines des Junghars, voir leur historique écrit par l’empereur 
Qianlong dans P. Pelliot, Notes critiques d'histoire kalmouke, Texte, CEuvres posthumes de 
Paul Pelliot (Paris 1960) vi, 11-12. 

4 Qinding xivu tongwenzhi, édition facsimilée publiée par le Toyo Bunko (Tokyo 1961) 
Ill-1V. 
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musulmans. Ce n’est pas la peine ici de reprendre cette ancienne 
discussion entre les jésuites et les dominicains. Parce que les 
confucianistes chinois ou mandchous avaient non seulement leur 
propre conception sur le Sacré, c-a-d., le Ciel, mais aussi leur propre 
conduite qu’ils se sentaient obligés d’adopter 4 son égard, c-a-d., le 
culte, le confucianisme n’est ni plus ni moins qu’une religion d’aprés 
la définition de Bottéro. Mais cette “religion”, pour les 
confucianistes du moins, serait supérieure aux autres et les incluerait 
toutes. Gong Zizhen, poéte et penseur vivant 4 l’époque de la guerre 
de l’opium, par exemple, bien qu’il ait eu de la beinveillance 
exceptionelle pour les musulmans turcophones et qu’il ait reconnu 
qu’ils avaient leur propre “livre’,5 a proposé d’établir un 
gouvernement provincial au Xinjiang, d’y construire les temples des 
divinités du Vent et de la Fontaine pour prier le succés de 
l’agriculture et d’ouvrir un concours public trente ans aprés “parce 
que les émigrés (Chinois), les hommes des Banniéres (Mandchous) 
et les musulmans ne connaissent pas encore bien les “livres” 
(confucianistes, bien entendu)’.6 Parce que Gong Zizhen, convaincu 
de la supériorité de la civilisation du Milieu, n’a jamais imaginé que 
Sa vision du monde ait été incompatible avec celle des musulmans, il 
leur a reconnu un droit égal d’apprendre “les livres” et de passer les 
concours publics. Nous pouvons conclure que, jusqu’au milieu du 
dix-neuviéme siécle, le gouvernement des Qing n’était pas hostile 
aux musulmans, comme Mulla Misa Sayrami, historien autochtone 
dit que 

‘De l’antiquité jusqu’au présent, le réglement impérial de la Chine n’intervenait jamais dans 
les religions des sujets et ne leur recommandait ni la religion impériale ni une quelconque 
autre. Si on gardait sa propre religion, les empereurs s’en contentaient’. / 

Mais nous ne pouvons pas négliger un cas exceptionel trés 
important de l’ordre Jahriyya qui a subi les oppression sanglante dés 
son apparition dans le Plateau de Leess.8 

Contrairement a la conviction de l’empereur Qianlong, les 
musulmans étaient totalement étrangers au culte du Ciel tel qu’il 
existe matériellement au dessus d’eux et considéraient |’empereur 


5S Gong Zizhen quanji (Shanghai 1975) 312. 

6 Ibid. 105-111. 

7 ~~ Mulla Miisa Sayrami, Ta°rikh-i amniyya, ms Bibliothéque Nationale, Collection 
Pelliot “B” 1740 (dorénavant TAms), f. 3lv. 

8 Quant 4 I’histoire de cet ordre de l’intérieur, voir Xinlingshi (L’histoire d’4me) de 
Chang Chengzhi (Guangzhou 1991) et notamment sa version japonais, Junky6 no Chitgoku 
Isuramu (L’Islam chinois martyr) (Tokyo 1993). 
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comme kGfir. Mais en méme temps, la classe dominante de la société 
musulmane qui a obtenu sa place grace 4 la force militaire des 
mécréants se trouvait dans la nécessité de rendre légitime la 
soumission a |’égard de l’empereur paien. Les personnages influents 
croyaient, ou bien faisaient semblant de croire que, malgré la 
tyrannie des autorités locales des Qing, les empereurs eux-méme, 
héréditairement, étaient justes et impartiaux comme Anishirvan. 
Parce qu’ils étaient “mangeurs du sel” (namak-khurda) des 
empereurs, ils devaient s’assujettir au “devoir du sel” (tuz/namak 
haqqi) dont l’observance était, d’aprés eux, “l’ obligation 
universellement reconnue dans toutes les religions”. Le terme tuz 
etmek haqqi se trouve pour la premiére fois, autant que je sache, dans 
le Qutadgu Bilig, mais il est fort probable que 1’idée que |’on doit 
obéir 4 son bienfaiteur remonte aux temps plus reculés.? 

Au cour de la révolte qui a commencé en 1864, les musulmans ont 
détruit des but-khanas, temples paiens. Auparavant, bien loin de 
montrer de la répugnance pour les rites paiens, la classe dominante 
les interprétait 4 sa guise pour affirmer sa position dominante. Sur ce 
sujet, Mulla Miisa Sayrami raconte une histoire trés intéressante. 
Voici son résumé: 

‘Parce que la conquéte du Turkestan oriental avait été réalisée grace aux six hommes 
influents qui avaient cherché la protection de l’empereur et guidé ses armées dans la région, il 
a fait construire un grand temple 4 Ushaq-tal et y mettre les images de ces six musulmans. Sur 
l’ordre de l’empereur, tous les officiers et les marchands (maymaychi) venants de la Métropole 
rendaient visite au temple et adoraient les images en brilant des papiers conformément a leur 
maniére. Les musulmans appelaient ce temple Ulugh dy (la grande maison) et les descendants 
de ces six hommes se glorifiaient leur extraction en disant que “nous sommes descendants des 
hommes de la grande maison (Ulugh dy adamlar1)’ .10 

Une telle histoire est plus folklorique que réelle et l’existence du 
temple d’Ushaq-tal méme est trés douteuse, parce que les sources 
chinoises qui donnent les listes exhaustives des temples de la région 
gardent le silence sur celui-ci. Mais nous pouvons en attester un 
indice dans I’histoire réelle. L’empereur Qianlong a fait peindre les 
portraits de cinquantes personnes, y compris de quatre musulmans 
du Turkestan oriental, qui avaient fait des actions méritoires pour la 
conquéte et sur lesquels il a écrit de sa propre main les louanges. I] 


9 A propos de la notion du “devoir du sel”, de son rdle politique et social entre autres, 
cet auteur a écrit un article en japonais; ““shio no gimu” to “seisen” tono aidade’ (Entre “le 
devoir du sel” et le jihad) Toyoshi kenkyit lii/2 (1993). 

10 TAms, f. 25v. 
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les a faits suspendre dans le Pavillon de la lumiére violette construit 
en 1760 dans le jardin impérial qu’est |’actuel Zongnanhai pour 
donner des banquets en |’honneur des princes mongols et musulmans 
aussi bien que des généraux triomphateurs.!! L’imagination des 
musulmans a combiné ce fait et les rites pratiqués aux temples paiens 
pour inventer une scéne impossible mais significative selon laquelle 
les fonctionnaires des Qing adoreraient les images des musulmans. 
La conscience du jihdd s’éveillera un peu plus tard. 

Quand il s’agit de la troisiéme catégorie des opposants potentiels, 
c-a-d., la tendance opposée au sufisme dans |’islam méme, je doit 
avouer d’abord que je ne peux dire que trés peu de choses, parce que 
nous manquons presque totalement d’informations sur les ulama du 
Turkestan oriental. La culture qarakhanide représentée par le 
Qutadgu Bilig de Yusuf Khass Hayjib et le Diwan lughat al-turk de 
Mahmud Kashghari nous suggére bien que dés 1’islamisation les 
enseignements islamiques ont été solidement implantés dans cette 
région. La fameuse histoire de ©Ala° al-Din qui a été martyrisé en 
face de sa madrasa de Khotan!2 montre que cette sorte d’ institution 
était bien établie 4 la veille de l’invasion de Jengiz Khan. Mais pour 
le temps plus tardif, 4 part des biographies des ulama enregistrées 
dans le Ta’rikh-i rashidi,\3 le rideau de silence est tombé sur les 
activités intellectuelles exotériques, tandis que nous avons pas mal 
de matériels sur |’ésotérisme. Nous devons attendre jusqu’a la 
deuxiéme moitié du dix-neuviéme siécle pour nous procurer les 
informations plus ou moins concrétes. 

R.B. Shaw, un des premiers occidentaux qui soient entrés au 
Turkestan oriental sous le régime de Ya°qub Beg, a trouvé soixante- 
deux madrasa dans la ville de Yarkand dont vingt-neuf étaient en 
fonction. Selon lui, la plus ancienne d’entre elle, a été fondée en 
1497.14 Le rapport officiel de la mission Forsyth dit qu’il y avait 
dans chaque ville des madrasa qui abritaient de vingt a quatre-vingt 
étudiants, voir plus. Quant aux enseignements, le raport dit 


11 Jinding huangyu xiyu tuzhi, tianzhang (écrits impérials), vol. iv, f. 4r, 7r-v, 131-v. 

12 al-Juwayni, Ta°rikh-i jah@n-gushda, ed. M. Qazvini (London 1912) i, 52-55. 

13 Le texte intégral de cet ouvrage, y comprise la partie en question éliminée de la 
traduction de E.D. Ross, a été recemment édité et traduit par M.W. Thackston en se basant sur 
les manuscrits de St. Pétersbourg et de Londre: Mirza Haydar Dughlat, Tarikh-i Rashidi, a 
History of the Khans of Moghulistan, Persian text; dito English translation and annotation 
(Harvard 1996). 

14 RB. Shaw, The History of the Khdjas of Eastern-Turkistan, ed. N. Elias (Calcutta 
1897) 64. 
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simplement que 

‘in all of them the teaching is strictly that of Islam, to the exclusion of everything not 
allowed by the sharia or unprovided for in the hadith’ 15 

Le témoinage de F. Grenard sur la ville de Khotan d’aprés la 
reconquéte des Qing est un peu inique. II dit: 

‘Les médressés ou colléges de théologie, véritables couvents, ont fréquemment plus de 
professeurs que d’éléves; dans les plus sérieux on apprend le Coran par coeur sans |’entendre, 
on étudie le droit canon, et l’on explique quelques livres persans faciles comme le Gulistan. La 
plupart des médressés, qui sont nombreuses, sont moins des colléges que des hételleries et des 
réfectoires de moines (cheikhs), dont le meuble essentiel n’est point la bibliothéque, mais la 
grande marmite de fonte autour de laquelle tout gravite. La valeur et la réputation s’en mesure 
4 la dimension de cette marmite et 4 la succulence des moutons qu’on y fait cuire’.!6 

Et puis au commencement de ce siécle, M. Hartmann a mené une 
enquéte plus détaillée sur place. Selon lui, dans les madrasa de 
Kashghar et Yarkand on a enseigné d’abord la grammaire arabe, puis 
le Hidaya de Burhan al-Din al-Marghinani et le Wigaya de Mahmud 
al-Mahbib1, usiil al-figh, tafsir et hadith, le ‘Aqa@’id de al-Nasafl, 
aussi bien que les ouvrages de Jami et de Hafiz et le Mathnawi de 
Rumi.!7 En bref, les enseignements aux madrasas se composaient du 
figh de Hanafiyya et de la littérature persane ésotérique. On peut 
imaginer, sans risquer de commettre une erreur, que ces matiéres 
obligatoires étaient constantes depuis toujours; on tentra en vain d’y 
chercher de véritables opposants contre le sufisme. 

Mais au fur et 4 mesure de la pénétration du jadidisme, sont 
apparus les ulama orientés vers le modernisme a propos desquels les 
informations ne sont pas trés abondants non plus. Dans |’état actuel 
des études, nous ne connaissons que le nom d’un ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Damulla et sa lettre envoyée a la rédaction du journal Shira publié a 
Orenburg.!8 D’aprés le commentaire du rédacteur et une lettre d’un 
certain Shakir al-Mukhtari parue postérieurement dans le méme 
journal,!9 ce Kashgharien fit ses études 4 Bukhara et resta pour 
quelques mois en Egypte. II était auteur de deux ouvrages en arabe, a 
savoir Miftah al-adab li-fahm kalam al-‘arab et Jawahir al-iqan, 
dont le style trés naturel et éloquent fit croire les lecteurs qu’il soit 


15 Report of a Mission to Yarkund in 1873, under Command of Sir T.D. Forsyth 
(Calcutta 1875) 88. 
16 F. Grenard, Mission scientifique dans la Haute Asie 1890-1895 (Paris 1898) ii, 235- 


17 M. Hartmann, Chinesisch Turkestan (Halle 1908) 46-52. 


18 ‘Bayan-i hagigat’, Shiira viii (1915) 721-722. M.Sh. Oishi m’a informé de cet article. 
19 ‘pamulla ‘Abd al-Qadir Hadrat haqqinda’, Shira x (1917) 24. 
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Egyptien ou Syrien. Il a écrit la lettre en question pour contredire un 
Nazar Khwaja, habitant de Ghaljat, c-a-d., Ghulja, capital de la 
vallée d’Ili, qui avait visité la ville d’ Aqsu et énoncé dans le Shira 
un avis trés pessimiste sur l’avenir du Turkestan oriental en 
Mentionnant les mauvaises moeurs des habitants; mariages, 
prostitutions et ventes des enfants pratiqués vis-a-vis des Chinois.20 

Dans sa réfutation, “Abd al-Qadir a souligné d’abord que |’entrée 
dans la civilisation se réalisait sous la direction des leaders qui 
connaissent la vérité et sous les influences des peuples voisins et que 
les habitants d’ Aqsu, aussi bien que les Chinois, étaient les “voisins” 
de l’est de ceux de Kashghar, de Yarkand et de Khotan qui étaient, a 
la différence des premiers, toujours fidéls 4 la religion et a la 
civilisation transmises par le Farghana, notamment par la cité sacrée 
de Bukhara, les voisins de l’ouest. (Pour se défendre, sans aucun 
doute, il a exclu les Aqsuiotes de son propre peuple. I] est propable 
que la notion d’un seul d’un unique peuple du Turkestan oriental lui 
manquait dans ce temp-la). Quant aux leaders, il partage plus ou 
moins le pessimisme de son adversaire. I] dit que toute la vie 
quotidienne du pays, religieuse, économique, médicale et des autres 
genres, était dirigée par les ulama qui considéraient la rénovation et 
le progrés comme hérésies. “Pour contredire ces leaders, dit-il un peu 
ironiquement, les procédés usuels ne sont pas suffisants, mais 11 faut 
étre le possesseur de |’extraordinaire (kharij-i ‘Gda) ou des miracles 
(karamat), tandis que (le miracle) ne se réalise pas peut-étre 4 cause 
du crime que nous repoussons les ishdns...” Ici, les attitudes d’“Abd 
al-Qadir vis-a-vis des sufis est trés clair. D’aprés le temoignage de 
Shakir al-Mukhtari, “Abd al-Qadir lui a donné un exemplaire de 
Rasa’il al-kubra d’Ibn Taymiyya, qui est, sans aucun doute, la 
collection des opuscules publiée au Caire en 1322/1904.2! 

Bienqu’il est vraiment difficile de trouver une tendance opposante 
contre le sufisme dans le Turkestan oriental pré-moderne, 11 existait 


20 ‘Bizim turmush’, Shiird viii (1915) 585-586. 

21 En outre, il n’est pas impossible d’en trouver parmi la collection des milliers de 
manuscrits recueillis par un établissement du gouvernement de la région autonome qui a un 
nom trés long, “le comité dirigeant la collection, l’arrrangement, le planning de publications 
des anciens documents des peuples minoritaires de la région autonome des Uighurs de 
Xinjiang”. Ce comité a publié en 1989 un catalogue Uyghur, dzbek, tatar qddimki dsdrlar 
tizimliki (Qashqar 1989) qui contient 1.550 manuscrits en arabe, persan et chaghatay, mais 
dont les descriptions sont trop simples dans-beaucoup de cas pour les identifier ou deviner 
leurs contenus. Il nous faut attendre encore, pas trop longtemps, j'éspére, pour pouvoir obtenir 
des renseignements plus concrets. 
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quand méme des antipathies non pas pour le sufisme, mais pour les 
sufis et leurs conduites. Comme je 1|’ai déja cité dans un de mes 
articles, Muhammad ‘Ali Khan, historien de la grande révolte, 
reproche sévérement aux ishdns leur avidité en méme temps qu’il 
prie l’esprit de ‘Ali Shir Nawa’i de lui venir en aide pour accomplir 
son ouvrage.22 Et Miisa Sayrami qui était le témoin occulaire des 
événements de la révolte jusqu’a la reconquéte des Qing attribue la 
perte du pays au fait que les sufis ont saisi le pouvoir politique. 
Quant 4 la raison de la premiére conquéte, 11 dit: 

‘Depuis que les khawdjams [Makhdiim-zadas] se sont emparés de ce Yettd-shahr [et] 
Moghiliyya, ils parlaient et pensaient a la maniére de darwish et ils ne connaissaient pas la 
situation des pauvres. Les délateurs qui étaient les vrais scélérats se sont approchés des 
khawajams et ils leur ont témoignés grandement leur bonne foi. Mais quand ils sont sorti 
dehors, chaqun est devenu un loup. Comme les loups attaquent les moutons, ils ont 
endommagé non seulement les biens mais la vie et la foi des pauvres. On appelait ces gens 
“ushshdq. Parce que les khawdGjams qui menaient héréditairement leur vie de supérieur de 
l’ordre ne connaissaient ni les affaires de la domination ni les méthodes de la politique, les 
pauvres sont devenue misérables et ont été ruinés’.23 

En racontant la vie de Hayji Padishah, c-a-d., Habib Allah Mufti de 
Khotan, Misa Sayrami développe ses idées. A en juger par les mots 
de cet historien, Habib Allah était un sufi fortement orienté vers la 
sharia. Son portrait est comme suit: 

‘Il fit réparer les mosquées et les couvents. Il enseigna aux Khotanais, a savoir, citadins, 
villageois, grands et petits, hommes et femmes, les préceptes de la sharia et les fit respecter...I 
ensegna a tous les bases pour étre musulman, les titres du Dieu, qu’il soit loué, et attributs des 
quartre-vingt-dix-neuf préceptes, des priéres, du jetine, du zakat, du hajj et de la science sur les 
menstrues et les lochies. Il les leur fit apprendre par coeur, réciter et montrer qu’ils les savaient 
parfaitement. On aurait dit que tout le monde de sept a soixante-dix ans, répétait les legons et 
les questions comme de petits écoliers’.24 

Mais Sayrami le critique parce qu’“il répandait trés aisément le 
sang des personnes” et que “les réglements et les chatiments 
dépassaient trop les bornes’’. II y eut en plus une raison plus forte 
pour refuser la domination politique de sufi: 

‘En tout cas, ses ancétres et en particulier lui-méme possédérent leur métier de darwish. Au 


titre de darwish et mufti, ils étaient les dirigents et les chefs de tous, mais ils ne connaissaient 


22 M. Hamada, ‘De I’autorité religieuse au pouvoir politique: la révolte de Kiica et 
Khwaja Rashidin’, in M. Gaborieau, A. Popovic et Th. Zarcone (éd.), Nagshbandis. 
Cheminements et situation actuelle d’un ordre mystique musulman (Istanbul-Paris 1990) 488- 
9. 

23 TAms, f. 24r-v. 

24 TAms, f.113r-v. 
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pas les sciences de la domination et du commandement des armées. Les vies de darwish et de 
commandant sont incompatibles. S’ils avaient servi un souverain depuis longtemps, appris les 
sciences du commandement, et montré leur authenticité, ils auraient pris des précautions contre 
ces événements (c-a-d., la perte de Habib Allah). Par conséquent, dans les livres de |’histoire 
on dit; l’on trouvait les gens, ou bien leurs descendants, qui étaient grands depuis leurs 
ancétres trés éloignés et qui, en montrant leur authenticité, étaient toujours les dominateurs et 
les souverains, pour les installer sur le tro6ne et pour leur obéir. Ainsi, grace 4 leurs mérites 
nobles, la sécurité arriva au peuple et l’harmonie visita le pays’ .29 

Non seulement Habib Allah mais aussi les autres dirigents de la 
révolte de 1864 partageaient la méme tendance, c-a-d., la troisiéme 
vague de |’islamisation. Ils ont déclaré que la guerre contre les Qing 
est devenue un devoir catégorique individuel (fard ‘ayn), autrement 
dit, ils ont rempli le réle de |’imam de la communauté islamique qui 
peut decréter la levée générale (nafir ‘amm). Quand un sufi, orienté a 
la sharia aussi bien qu’au jihdd, fait des efforts pour réaliser ses 
idées, il doit inévitablement en assumer la résponsabilité politique et 
méme militaire pour établir un régime religieux sufique par essence. 
Musa Sayrami critique ce type de régime. Mais peut-on pour autant 
le considérer comme un contradicteur du sufisme? Certainement 
non, parce qu’il lui-méme était murid d’un shaykh qui, d’aprés une 
anecdote qu’il raconte, est intervenu dans son réve pour lui faire 
entendre raison et lui demander de ne pas s’abandonner au Shah- 
nama, “histoire des paiens misérables”’. I] était un contradicteur du 
sufisme politisé, mais il ne lutta ni contre le régime sufique ni contre 
celui des Sino-Mandchous rétabli. Il se résignait 4 tous qui existaient 
sur le monde ici-bas en tant que réalisations de la volonté divine; et il 
en est ainsi venu a croire que les révoltés contre le régime des Qing 
n’étaient ni ghazi mi shahid. 

‘Parce que [les officiers sino-mandchous] faisaient le mal qui mérite la punition du sabre, le 
peuple a été obligé a son tour de le brandir sur la téte des supérieurs. Que Dieu m’en garde. 
(Mais il y a une certaine raison pour de ne pas regarder les gens qui ont fait les ghazat comme 
les ghdzi ou les shahid.) Il n’est pas juste dans toutes les religions et les sectes de brandir le 
sabre et de révolter contre un grand souverain glorieux que Dieu par sa sagesse étérnelle a fait 
grand et 4 qui Dieu a donné la position de dominateur’.2© ‘Les souverains et les dominateurs 
de ce monde visible se vantent et se targuent de s’emparer des pays, de les conquérir et de les 


faire obéir par leurs propres forces et courages. Mais, en réalité, le vrai auteur est Dieu lui- 


25 TAms, f.114r-v. 

26 TAms, f. 35v-r; Molla Misa Sayrami, Tarikhi Hamidi, tr. Anwar Baytur (Beijing 
1986) 171-172. Ce dernier est la traduction en uighur moderne du Ta?’rikh-i Hamidi qui est la 
version revisée du Ta’rikh-i amniyya. La phrase entre parenthése dans la citation ne se trouve 
que dans ce dernier. | 
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méme, que ses actes soient loués, le possesseur du pouvoir, le vivant étérnel. Par conséquent, 
le Dieu supréme, par sa propre sagesse éternelle, a reconnu compétants, soit les souverains qui 
avaient la foi [islLamique], soit ceux qui n’ont pas de religion, pour les rendre maitre du peuple. 
Pour cette raison, il faut prier pour le souverain, le dominateur et les officiers de la région du 
temps aussi bien que pour leur justice et bonheur. Lorsque le souverain est musulman, il est 
aussi évident que le soleil que |’on doit prier pour lui. Méme si le souverain n’avait pas de 
religion, il est nécessaire et inévitable de prier pour sa justice et son bonheur, parce que le 
souverain de cette sorte est aussi la grace divine. Un distique; il est nécessaire de remercier en 
toutes circonstances. Qu’elles ne deviennent plus mauvaises!’27 

Cette idée de Sayrami, est-elle la résignation profonde ou bien un 
simple opportunisme pour accepter la reconquéte? II est certain du 
moins qu'il n’a pas justifié aucune place au jihad que les 
représentants de la troisiéme vague ont animé si ardemment. 

Le nationalisme moderniste panturquiste a atteint le Turkestan 
oriental juste avant la premiére guerre mondiale. Un des personages 
représentants de cette aventure, Ahmed Kemal, ne précise presque 
jamais ce qu’il appelle “les ténébres de 1’1gnorance dans lesquelles le 
peuple étouffe’’.28 I] faut signaler du moins un fait qu’un shaykh trés 
influent de 1’époque a soutenu les activités d’ Ahmed Kemal. C’est 
shaykh Mansir, un qadiri, selon Isa Yusuf Alptekin, qui était le 
shaykh du mausolée renommé de Satuq Boghra Khan, marié avec 
une soeur des fréres Musabayov, a savoir, Yusuf et Baha? al-Din qui 
ont patronné Ahmed Kemal. Son fils ainé, “Abd al-Qadir a été un des 
premiers jeunes Kashghariens envoyés 4 Istanbul et qui a 
accompagné Ahmed Kemal de la capitale de la Turquie jusqu’a 
Kashghar. Quand ce dernier a inauguré une école, Mansur y a fait 
entrer son fils cadet.29 Comme ses quelques homologues de la 
Turquie et de I’ Asie central, le shaykh, lui aussi, gardait en ensemble 
le sufisme et la tendance vers le modernisme. 

Quant aux vrais antagonistes du sufisme, c-a-d., les intégrismes 
islamiques, je n’ai pas d’information sur l’historique de son 
apparition au Turkestan oriental. D’aprés |’ Annuaire du Xinjiang de 
1992, dans la ville de Kashghar seule, il y a plus de 20.000 
“wahhabites”. Parce qu’ils sont entrés plusieurs fois en conflit avec 


27 TAms, ff.193v-194r. 

28 Ici, je me permet d'apporter une correction 4 mon article ‘La transmission du 
mouvement nationaliste au Turkestan oriental (Xinjiang)’, Central Asian Survey ix/1, 15, dans 
lequel j’aurais noté, en me basant sur une interprétation hative, qu’il y fut envoyé 4 la demande 
des Kashghariens. Mais en réalité, c’est Talat lui-méme qui leur proposa |’envoi d’un 
instituteur. 

29 (Habibzade) Ahmed Kemal, Chin-Tarkistan khatiralart 96. 
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les autres musulmans, le gouvernement de la région autonome est 
intervenu pour fonder leur propres mosquées. La méme publication 
officielle dit que notamment dans la région méridionale du Xinjiang, 
il y a des étrangers qui sont entrés illégalement en Chine pour 
propager leur religion. 

En ce qui concerne la quatriéme catégorie de |’antagonisme, c-a-d., 
les conflits entre les tarigas, les exemples sont assez nombreux dans 
"histoire du Turkestan oriental. Ici, evidemment, il ne s’agit pas de 
détracteurs du sufisme, mais de la concurrance et la divergence des 
convictions en matiére d’enseignement et de pratiques confrériques. 
Donc, pour finir je me tournerai vers la premiére catégorie des 
opposants: des athées ou des agnostiques. 

Dés la “libération” du Xinjiang, le pouvoir politique de la 
république populaire a été hostile plus ou moins 4 l’islam en général 
et au sufisme “populaire” en particulier. Les tribunaux de sharia qui 
avaient été en fonction notemment pour juger des délits sous le 
régime ancien ont été définitivement supprimés. Les wagf des 
mosquées, des madrasa et des mazar entre autres ont été confisqués. 
Les autorités ont suspecté les activités des sufi et des biibi (sufi 
féminin, exorcisseur-guériseuse). Quant aux répression durant “la 
révolution culturelle’”, on entend des histoires atroces bien que les 
gens ne parlent que fragmentairement. Dans le village d’Ay-k6l prés 
d’Aqsu, le mausolée de Jamal al-Din, le pére du convertisseur de 
Tughlug Timur Khan a été détruit par les révolutionnaires. D’ ailleurs 
j'ai entendu que pas mal des sufis ont été tués. Mais aprés la fin de la 
révolution culturelle, notamment aprés le douxiéme congrés du Parti 
communiste en 1982, la conjoncture a visiblement changé. Les 
musulmans uyghurs pensent que “le parti et le gouvernement ont 
reconnu que les diversités culturelles et la loyauté politique ne sont 
pas incompatibles”. Les activités du sufisme comme le culte des 
saints et le dhikr ont survecu. Dans les années quatre-vingts et 
maintenant encore, les intellectuels uyghurs font beaucoup de 
démarches 4 la gloire de leur culture et de leur histoire sous le 
patronnage du pouvoir politique actuel qui est dans la nécessité de se 
réconciler avec les minorités. Par exemple, le parti et le 
gouvernement des communistes officiellement athées, il va de soi, 
ont fourni des fonds pour construire les mausolées retrouvés des 
auteurs du Qutadgu Bilig et du Diwan lughat al-turk dans la région 
de Kashghar et de Yarkand. Dans la région d’Ili aussi, on a réparé ou 
reconstruit plusieurs mausolées. Il est trés significatif, semble-t-il, 
que le pouvoir a choisi les mausolées pour le symbole de la 
réconciliation. Quand on tient compte de |’existence des intégristes, 
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il n’est pas improbable que le pouvoir politique de la Chine soutient 
sincérement la manifestation de la mentalité religieuse fortement 
colorée de caractéres régionaux qu’est, par exemple, le culte des 
saints. 

Apres avoir examiné ce panorama des opposants potentiels au 
sufisme dans Turkestan oriental, nous arrivons 4 une conclusion pas 
trés éclatante. Dans cette région, a part les intégristes d’aujourd’ hui, 
il n’existe pas de véritables opposants au sufisme. 
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SUFISM IN THE CHINESE COURTS: 
ISLAM AND QING LAW IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES 


JONATHAN N. LIPMAN 


Muslims regularly appeared as plaintiffs and defendants, and some- 
times even as judges, in the law courts of China. From the Mongol- 
dominated Yuan period (1279-1368) on, Muslims constituted an or- 
dinary part of China’s social, economic, and political life, residing 
all over the empire and speaking Chinese as their mother tongue.! In 
the northwest and southwest, far from China’s own cultural cores 
and on the roads to the Muslim world, Sino-Muslims constructed 
large, discrete communities, with mosques as their centers, easily re- 
cognizable in practice (though not in vernacular) as similar to Mus- 
lims elsewhere in the world. They also adapted to their Chinese cul- 
tural context, becoming Chinese in more than superficial ways. 

The Sino-Muslims’ relationship with the imperial state, like that 
with their non-Muslim neighbors, differed widely by region, by 
class, by community, by individual. Some Muslims became mem- 
bers of China’s literary elite, taking the official examinations, serv- 
ing as government officials, writing poetry in the accepted styles, 
and serving as mediators between their communities and the state.2 
Some became Muslim religious professionals, studying Arabic and 
Persian in orthodox schools, taking the lead in ritual life, traveling to 
major Muslim centers for further education. Some became soldiers, 
serving the legitimate ruling dynasty of their day in conquest or sup- 


1 In this essay, I define “China” as a culture area, not a state. When the state is to be 
indicated, I shall refer to “the Qing empire’. “China”, in this definition, does not include 
eastern Turkestan (Xinjiang), Tibet, Mongolia, or the other culturally non-Chinese frontier 
zones. Indeed, the seventeenth and eighteenth century expansion of the Qing empire far 
beyond the frontiers of cultural China played an important role in the events described below. 

2 See Bai Shouyi, et al. (eds.), Huizu renwu zhi (Ming dai) (Yinchuan 1988) and Huizu 
renwu zhi (Qing dai) (Yinchuan 1992), biographical dictionaries which contain entries on 
literati such as Ding Henian, Wang Daiyu, and Liu Zhi, and officials such as Ma Wensheng 
and Ma Ruwei. In some cases, such as those of the early Ming generals and mid-Ming officials 
such as Hai Rui, Euro-American scholars question the “Hui” identity of individuals whom 
Sino-Muslim scholars unambiguously claim. 
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pression of domestic disturbances, including some caused by Mus- 
lims. Others committed crimes, from petty thievery to mass murder 
and sedition, finding themselves on the wrong side of the law. What- 
ever paths they chose, Muslims in China could rarely overtly resist 
the legitimacy and power of the imperial state; when they did, they 
were branded as “rebels”, and they suffered punishments as severe as 
the officials could manage to inflict. 

The coming of Sufi orders to northwest China3 has been traced by 
Ma Tong, Joseph Fletcher, Saguchi Toru, and others to the seven- 
teenth century, when conflicts among Nagqshbandis in Altishahr 
spilled over into Gansu through peripatetic shaykhs such as Hidayat 
Allah (Khoja Afaq) and his father, Muhammad Yisuf.4 The Qing 
conquest of eastern Turkestan, which they named Xinjiang (New 
Dominion), in the sixteen-nineties facilitated communication be- 
tween Muslims already living in China and the entirely Muslim so- 
ciety of Altishahr. Other Sufi paths arrived by other routes, and they 
all built the tariqa as an alternative to the autonomous mosque com- 
munities characteristic of China.5 This essay will analyze opposition 
to Sufis and, more significantly, conflict among Sufis, as a crucial 
element in the evolution of northwestern Sino-Muslim society 
through some of its most violent years, 1747-1896. Evidence will be 
taken from the records of lawsuits brought by or against Sufis in the 


3 “Northwest China” here designates the current provinces of Gansu and Qinghai, and 
the Ningxia Hui Autonomous Region. Most of this vast, ethnically diverse area was contained 
in the pre-1928 province of Gansu, so I shall use “Gansu” as a shorthand name for what the 
Chinese call ‘“Gan[su]-Ning[xia]-Qing[hai]’”. In terms of cultural geography, it constitutes the 
frontiers of northwestern China, northeast Tibet, southwest Mongolia, and the eastern edge of 
Turkic Central Asia. 

4 Joseph Fletcher, “Les ‘voies’ (turuq) soufies en Chine’, in A. Popovic and G. 
Veinstein (eds.), Les ordres mystiques dan I'Islam (Paris 1986) 13-26; id., “The Naqshbandiyya 
in northwest China’, in Beatrice Manz (ed.), Studies on Chinese and Islamic Inner Asia 
(London 1995), sep. pag.; Ma Tong, Zhongguo Yisilan jiaopai menhuan suyuan (Yinchuan 
1986); Ma Tong, Zhongguo Yisilan jiaopai yu menhuan zhidu shilue (Yinchuan 1983); 
Saguchi Toru, ‘Chiigoku Isuramu no shinpishugi’, Tohdgaku ix (1954) 75-92. Though there 
has been controversy over whether the northwestern Muslims were influenced primarily by 
Sufism or by other Muslim currents (such as Shiism or Isma‘ilism), Japanese scholars 
carefully sifted the evidence and concluded, as early as the nineteen-forties, that many of the 
Gansu Muslims had become Sufis by the mid-Qing. See, for example, Ono Shinobu, ‘Chtigoku 
ni okeru Kaiky6 kyddan’, Toa ronshu vi (1948) 78-88. 

3 Called Gedimu in Chinese, from Arabic gadim, this conventional Muslim 
socioreligious form had dominated Sino-Muslim life until this point. See Feng Zenglie, 
**Gedimu’ bayi’, in Gansu sheng minzu yanjiusuo (eds.), Xibei Yisilanjiao yanjiu (Lanzhou 
1985) 130-141. 
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Qing (1644-1912) dynasty’s courts, a rich body of historical mate- 
rials for understanding the grounds of contention within Muslim 
communities. 

We will be concerned here not with tasawwuf but rather with 
tariqga, not with theological debates between mystics and non- 
mystics but rather with hotly-contested rivalries between Sufis. 
Often couched in terms of orthopraxy, textual purity, and ritual recti- 
tude, these divisions also reveal a complex social milieu in which 
mosque construction, personal loyalties, access to material and 
human resources, and ethnocultural stereotyping played powerful 
roles. This project can contribute to our knowledge of the contexts 
and modes of contestations concerning Islamic mysticism by articu- 
lating the sociopolitical configuration of these communities and the 
role that conflict among Sufi orders played in the transformations of 
society. There is no doubt that Sufism and Sufi orders radically 
altered most northwestern Sino-Muslim communities, and that their 
changes affected the larger non-Muslim society around them. Since 
those processes often involved confrontation and violence, lawsuits 
allow us access to the Muslims’ perceptions and those of the central 
Qing state and its local officials. 

Political legitimacy and the power to define antisocial behavior 
constitute an important ground of controversy for the Sufis of Gansu. 
Why would Sufis call upon secular Qing law to settle conflicts, often 
overtly religious in nature, with other Sufis? What new possibilities 
for loyalty and identification did the tariga provide for these Sino- 
Muslims? How did the sociocultural environment of northwest 
China affect the growth of Sufi orders? The present essay will at- 
tempt answers to these questions, using law cases from Gansu as 
primary evidence. 


In the local gazetteer of Xunhua, a small town on the south bank of 
the upper Yellow River, we find recorded a conflict between two 
groups of Muslims, whom the Chinese texts call Fore-Breakers 
(giankai) and After-Breakers (houkai), referring to whether they ad- 
vocated breaking the Ramadan fast before or after prayers: 

‘In 1748, the After-Breaker Ma Yinghuan went to Beijing to accuse Ma Laichi of teaching 
heterodoxy in order to delude the people. Former Gansu Governor Huang Tinggui investigated 
the matter and found that Ma Yinghuan should be punished for ‘false accusation’ [with the 
penalty Ma Laichi would have received had he been found guilty].6 Following the precedents 


6 = The rule by which a plaintiff may receive the penalty which the defendant would have 
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on conflict prevention, [Huang sentenced Ma Yinghuan to] military servitude. He further in- 
structed that when Fore-Breakers and After-Breakers conduct funerals, their religious leaders 
should not invite both litigants [together] to recite scripture. He ordered in the case file that in- 
cidents of disruption must cease. Ma Laichi and his son, Ma Guobao, thereafter traveled to and 
fro spreading their teaching’. / | 

Though no overtly Sufi content appears in this text, we know that 
Ma Laichi was a Naqshbandi. He had been initiated by a disciple of 
Hidayat Allah (Khoja Afaq), studied in the Muslim heartlands, 
brought a new set of Muslim texts back to Gansu and advocated an 
unfamiliar form of social and religious organization, the tariqga.8 One 
of his most divisive innovations lay in abbreviating the lengthy 
scriptural recitation customary at life cycle celebrations by reading a 
volume of extracts rather than the Koranic text itself. Reciting this 
shorter text, the Mingshale,9 saved time and money for ordinary 
Muslims, who paid the religious professionals to read for them. 
Ahong!9 who did not follow Ma Laichi’s teaching were thus de- 
prived of some part of their income, which went to the new group.!! 
Ma Yinghuan also claimed that Ma Laichi had founded Mingshahui 
(“Bright Sand Societies”), at whose meetings initiates had sand 
blown into their ears.!2 His intention clearly lay in associating Ma 
Laichi’s Sufis with Daoist or Buddhist groups, always suspect in 
China for their bizarre ritual practices and propensity for sedition. 
Ended by Governor Huang’s summary judgment, Ma Yinghuan’s 


received if guilty is called fanzuo. Its makers intended it as an incentive against false 
accusation and spurious litigation. 

7 Xunhua zhi, juan 8, cited in Qinghai minzu xueyuan minzu yanjiusuo (eds.), Salazu 
shiliao jilu (Xining 1981) 91-92. 

Ma Tong, Shilue 223-224. 

9 Fletcher, ‘Naqshbandiyya’ 17-18, analyzes the title of this text, speculating that it 
might be a commentary on a selection of prophetic writings such as Ibn al-*Arabi’s Fusits al- 
hikam. 

10 Sino-Muslims customarily use the term ahong (from Persian akhund) to denote an 
ordinary religious professional or teacher. 

11 Mu Shougi, an important Chinese chronicler of the northwest does not hesitate to call 
the motivations of the litigants entirely economic, though he does also mention the pleasure 
which Gansu Muslims took in the innovative practices associated with Ma Laichi’s tariga: 
‘The newness [fell on their] eyes and ears, and in a moment, with one accord, they all followed 
it’. See his Gan Ning Qing shilue (Taibei 1970) 18.37b-38a. This compendium of primary 
sources will hereafter be referred to as GNQSL. 

12 Nakada Yoshinobu, Kaikai minzoku no shomondai (Tokyo 1971) 88. This “Bright 
Sand” business, quite common in Chinese accounts, derives from the Chinese characters used 
in the name of Ma Laichi's Arabic text, the Mingshale. Some versions of this title use the 
characters for “bright sand” (ming sha), while others use a different ming to indicate the 
sinister “dark sand.” 
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suit failed to prevent Ma Laichi and his son from initiating many 
northwestern Muslims into their tariga. 

The Sufi content of Ma Laichi’s teaching was certainly crucial to 
the lawsuit, creating the innovations to which Ma Yinghuan objected 
so strongly. But we must also look at the legal grounds on which Ma 
Yinghuan brought suit, for the Qing officials’ understanding of this 
conflict determined its legal result, and their comprehension surely 
differed from that of the litigants. Elsewhere in the Muslim world, 
where secular authority could also be Muslim authority, the state’s 
jurisdiction would not be nearly so problematic. Groups in conflict 
might also request a judgment from a famous scholar rather than re- 
sort to the court. But in Gansu, neither faction in a dispute would re- 
cognize the authorities cited by the other, and the state, being non- 
Muslim, would not act on the same grounds as Muslim legal insti- 
tutions. Therefore, Ma Yinghuan’s suit, explicitly recognizing the 
legitimacy of the Qing legal system to resolve disputes within 
northwestern Muslim society, demonstrates the degree to which the 
Muslims of the northwest belonged in China. The suit between 
giankai and houkai set a precedent in which religious conflicts be- 
tween Muslims could be submitted for judgment to the secular 
authorities. 

It also established some of the Chinese legal grounds for contro- 
versy. Ma Yinghuan accused Ma Laichi of xiejiao huozhong, teach- 
ing heterodoxy to delude the people, a very serious crime.!3 Based 
on the Chinese state’s experience with Buddhist and Daoist groups 
perceived as potentially subversive, it concentrates on activities as- 
sociated specifically with them, some of which also point directly at 
Sufis as well. For example, the statute forbade meetings which take 
place at night, which Muslims must of course do during Ramadan 
and Sufis often did as part of their dhikr practice. The supplementary 
statutes (Ji) forbade writing charms, preparing sacred writings 
(especially esoteric, encoded texts), and collecting contributions, 
among many other things. Ironically, these statutes, invoked against 
Sufis in the eighteenth century, specified banishment to Xinjiang and 
enslavement to the begs (who were Sufis) or to other Muslims as fit 
punishment for the practice of xiejiao. 

Though Governor Huang found against Ma Yinghuan and ordered 


13 The statute regarding viejiao, heretical teachings, may be found in translation and the 
Chinese original in J.J.M. de Groot, Sectarianism and religious persecution in China 
(Amsterdam 1903-4) i, 137-147, with the main statute (/ii) at pp. 137-138. 
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him punished, a Qing court might well have found merit in the ar- 
gument that Sufis practice heterodoxy. In a legal culture which 
valued conservatism and harmony, Ma Laichi’s group might have 
appeared innovative and divisive. Its Sufi practices, however calmly 
these Naqshbandis may have undertaken them, were certainly unlike 
those of Gedimu communities, since the tariga created new, specific, 
personal bonds of religious loyalty and communication between 
communities where only coreligionary ties had existed before. If Ma 
Yinghuan had been able to prove his allegations of sand-blowing or 
other bizarre practices, he might have been more successful, given 
the Qing’s anxiety about and the tariqa’s social resemblance to 
Buddhist and Daoist sectarianism. Fortunately for Ma Laichi and his 
Sufi solidarity, the label of “New Teaching”, a pejorative and long- 
lasting name, did not stick to them as a result of this lawsuit. 

In terms of Sino-Muslim history, the suit’s precedent and impor- 
tance lay rather in Ma Yinghuan’s behavior — suing fellow Muslims 
in the secular courts for religious “crimes’’. Altishahr, the nearest site 
of famous Muslim teachers and schools, lay a thousand dangerous 
miles away across a geographic, linguistic and cultural divide, so it 
would have been very difficult for the two sides to agree on a distant 
Muslim religious authority to whom they might appeal. In addition, 
the Qing government had restricted travel to and from Xinjiang, be- 
cause invasions and insurrections, most of them led by Sufis, had 
disturbed the region for decades. The conflicts created by the entry 
of Sufism into the northwest thus could only be solved by the 
Muslims themselves, and resolution techniques such as intimidation 
or mediation clearly had not worked by 1748. Ma Yinghuan there- 
fore appealed to the Qing state courts, first at the provincial and then 
at the national level, as an appropriate venue to block the spread of 
Ma Laichi’s Sufi order. Governor Huang’s verdict vindicated Ma 
Laichi, who thereby won the adherence of Han Hajji, the hereditary 
leader of the Turkic-speaking Muslims around Xunhua, a people 
called Salars (Chinese Sala or Salaer). Han’s initiation set the stage 
for the next round of conflict over Sufism in Gansu. 


Ma Laichi had been initiated into the Afagiyya, a Naqshbandi sub- 
order, and possibly the Qadiriyya and Suhrawardiyya as well.14 The 
Afaqi tradition included political activism and an alliance with the 


14 Ma Tong, Shilue 225-226. 
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state, even a non-Muslim state;!5 the conventional silent dhikr 
characteristic of Naqshbandis all over the world;!© and, perhaps most 
significantly, hereditary succession to the charisma of the shaykh.!7 
In the cultural context of northwestern China, this last characteristic 
proved crucial. The difference between Ma Laichi’s tariga and 
conventional Sino-Muslim mosques lay in the authority which the 
shaykh could exercise over a number of disparate communities, 
whereas Gedimu ahong had to be hired by the elders of a single 
mosque-centered local community. If the shaykh’s authority could 
be inherited and established within a family line, the extraordinary 
structures and power of the Chinese corporate lineage (Chinese 
Jiazu), well known to northwestern Muslims (who were, after all, 
culturally Chinese), could be used to its advantage. This is precisely 
what happened — Ma Laichi’s tariga, called Khafiyya after its silent 
dhikr, became the first saintly lineage (Chinese menhuan) of Gansu. 

Conflict might have continued between Ma Laichi and non-Sufis 
like the exiled Ma Yinghuan, but a new player arrived on the scene 
less than fifteen years after the initial lawsuit. A Sino-Muslim pil- 
grim named Ma Mingxin, who had studied in Yemen and Mecca for 
twenty years, brought another Sufi order to Gansu in 1761. Inspired 
by the currents of jadidist revivalism he had encountered in the Mus- 
lim world, this new leader advocated tariga and sharia, opposing the 
Khafiyya for both its hereditary succession and its corporate enrich- 
ment through donations. Because his teachers in Yemen had experi- 
mented with the vocal dhikr, unusual for Naqshbandis but common 
in Yemen during that period, and with physical movement during its 
recitation, Ma Mingxin’s ritual innovations also separated him and 
his solidarity from the other Muslims of Gansu, both Khafiyya and 
Gedimu. 

The story of Ma Mingxin’s establishment of his fariga, called 
Jahriyya for its vocal dhikr, is well known and documented in the 
literature.!8 Though Ma Laichi’s son Ma Guobao and his initiate Han 


15 Khoja Afaq had himself served as secular governor of Kashgaria under the imprimatur 
of Galdan, the non-Muslim hegemon of the Zunghars. 

16 Hamid Algar, ‘Silent and vocal dhikr in the Naqshbandi order’, in Albrecht Dietrich 
(ed.), Akten des VII. Kongresses fiir Arabistik und Islamwissenschaft (Gottingen 1976) 39-46. 

17 Joseph Fletcher, ‘Ch’ing Inner Asia c. 1800’, in John K. Fairbank (ed.), The 
Cambridge history of China (Cambridge 1978) x/1 74, reviews briefly the history of the 
Makhdiimzada khojas of Turkestan, spiritual and institutional ancestors of Ma Laichi’s 
Khafiyya, whose Sufi orders advocated hereditary succession to the shaykh’s baraka. 

18 Francoise Aubin, ‘En Islam Chinois: Quel Naqshbandis?’, in M. Gaborieau, A. 
Popovic, & T. Zarcone (eds.), Nagshbandis: Cheminements et situation actuelle d'un ordre 
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Hajji resisted within the Salar communities, the new group grew 
rapidly. Conflict arose almost immediately, for Ma Mingxin’s 
disciples, including one Hemaluhu, preached in public, and several 
lawsuits were brought in 1761 over three new mosques which the 
Jahriyya built in Xunhua: 

‘Han Hajji sued before the subprefect at Xunhua, requesting an order to return to a single 
mosque. Hemaluhu countersued before the provincial judge, [claiming that] Han Hajji had 
conspired with Ma Guobao to collect money, delude the people, and entice people to join their 
teaching. Han Hajji testified that the New Teaching leader Ma Mingxin had teamed up with 
Yang Huizi to enter Salar country. With Hemaluhu, Ma Suonan, and Han Hashao, [Ma 
Mingxin] had spread wild talk and [auguries of] fortune and misfortune, inciting and deceiving 
the ignorant people. The local officials clarified the matter by inquiries and expelled Ma 
Mingxin far from Salar country. Hemaluhu then drew the pattern [of a mosque] on the ground 
outside the Zhangha [Khafiyya] mosque, made wild speeches, manifested divine power, waved 
his head back and forth, and recited scriptures while dancing. In accordance with the petition 
drawn up at the provincial judge’s yamen, [the officials] thereafter investigated and clarified 
the false charges according to precedent on ‘plotting a crime,’ discussing the matter com- 
pletely. The said prisoners’ teachings have differences and similarities. It was ordered that the 
twelve communities of Salars each select one man as religious supervisor [zhangjiao]. The 
three new mosques should be separated for worship in order to prevent conflict’ .19 

Again, we find Muslims, this time Khafiyya Sufis, claiming that 
the activities of other Muslims, Jahriyya Sufis, fell within the secular 
criminal categories of heterodoxy and deluding the people with su- 
perstition. Han Hajji and Ma Guobao used the term “New Teaching” 
to refer to Ma Mingxin’s fariga, and the name stuck, branding the 
Jahriyya for over a century as innovative and therefore as a disrupter 
of social order.2° The Jahriyya’s opponents claimed that the re- 
semblance between Jahriyya Sufi practice (dancing, ecstatic prayer) 
and Buddhist-Daoist sectarianism constituted evidence of the “New 
Teaching’s” subversive, anti-social character. 

Though Ma Mingxin did indeed leave Salar country, the conflict 
was temporarily transferred to Hezhou, a major Muslim center east 
of Xunhua, where his initiation of an ahong named Qi led to street 
brawling and accusations at court. After Qi Ahong and Ma Mingxin 
had both been beaten at the magistrate’s order, Qi returned to his 


mystique musulman (Istanbul-Paris 1990) 491-572; Ma Tong’s two books, cited above; and 
Yang Huaizhong, ‘Lun shiba shiji Zhehelinye Musilin de giyi’, in Yang Huaizhong, Huizu shi 
lungao (Yinchuan 1991) 310-370. 

19 GNQSL 18.42a. 

20 Late in the ninteenth century the term would be applied to several innovative Muslim 
groups, and the Jahriyya joined the diverse melange of established solidarities lumped together 
as “Old Teaching”. 
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rivals’ neighborhood and cursed them.2! Meanwhile, Ma Mingxin’s 
disciples continued to initiate new members among the Salars, and 
1769 saw a resumption of the contest between Sufis in the Xunhua 
court: 

“Han Hajji sued Hemaluhu for not following Islamic law, and the former magistrate Zhang 
Qunfang ordered that the three new mosques be closed, to be allowed to open only when the 
two sides could get along. He also punished Hemaluhu with the cangue. Hemaluhu was not 
satisfied and brought an accusation of heterodoxy against Han Hajji before the provincial 
judge. Then Hajji’s younger brother Han Wu accused Hemaluhu of heterodox teachings. The 
case was presented before the Lanzhou city, Hezhou prefecture, and Xunhua subprefecture 
courts for interrogation regarding the details. The provincial judge passed the case to the 
Governor-General, who memorialized that all the litigants had brought false charges and 
should be punished according to fanzuo. Hemaluhu started it all, so he was exiled to Urumqi to 
be given to the soldiers as a slave. Han Wu was exiled to a distance of 3,000 /i. The interro- 
gation concluded that if the two teachings do not want to unite, there is no need to force them 
[to do so]. Each should choose a religious supervisor to restrain them. Investigating the matter 
of the three new mosques, [he determined that] they should still be separated for worship. As 
for Ma Mingxin and Ma Guobao, they were not investigated’.22 

These cases from the seventeen-sixties illustrate the reception of 
Sufism in Gansu, both by Muslims and by the officials, and the re- 
lationship of Sino-Muslims to the Qing state. Both sides went to the 
Qing court to demonstrate that their rivals violated Islamic law, 
using the “heterodoxy” accusation as a weapon, but the officials re- 
fused to validate the charge. Though the Muslims may have believed 
that their rivals practiced [slamic heterodoxy, the court records indi- 
cate that they were fully aware of the Buddhist-Daoist targets of the 
Qing heterodoxy statutes. Hemaluhu accused Ma Guobao’s Khafiyya 
of collecting excessive contributions, a charge often laid against 
Sufis in a Muslim setting but also susceptible to the interpretation of 
planning a subversive movement or cheating the common folks, the 
wards of the Qing state. Han Hajji, in return, described Hemaluhu’s 
Sufi worship — text recitation while dancing, manifesting divine 
power (karamat), etc. — in language often used to accuse sectarians 
of bizarre religious rituals designed to fleece the non-Muslim 
Chinese. 

We must also note the importance of Ma Mingxin’s forced exile 
from Salar country. The Turkic-speaking Salars lay at the center of 


21 Yang Huaizhong, ‘Lun shiba shiji’ 320-321, citing an Arabic chronicle written by 
generations of Jahriyya Sufis and translated by Ma Xuezhi as Zhehelinye daotong shi. Qi 
Ahong’s account is given in the first person within this source. 

22 Xunhua zhi, juan 8, cited in Salazu shiliao jilu (Xining 1981) 92; and GNQSL 18.38a. 
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much conflict during the eighteenthth and nineteenth centuries, and 
the court saw Ma’s divisive presence among them as particularly 
threatening to peace.23 Perceived as less acculturated to Chinese 
ways than Chinese-speaking Muslims, and thus less civilized, the 
Salars were generally classed by the Qing court as a sub-group of Ti- 
betans (Fan), which by language and culture they were not. Because 
of their distance from the tempering influence of Chinese culture, the 
Salars bore the pejorative Chinese labels of congenital bandits, vio- 
lent and ferocious, gathering weapons at a moment’s notice, not fear- 
ing death but loving a good feud. Qing officials and Gansu non- 
Muslims alike feared that violence from Salar territory would spill 
over into the densely populated central and eastern Gansu regions, so 
the state took particular precautions to isolate the Salars from any 
radical teachings which might lead them to bellicose behavior. In 
this, they surely failed. 

The next court case involving these contentious Sufis was brought 
in 1773, the first to involve murder. Hemaluhu having been exiled to 
Xinjiang and Ma Mingxin to Anding, in eastern Gansu, the Jahriyya 
leadership in Salar country passed to Su Sishisan (Su Forty-three) 
and Han Erge (Han Second), the latter a wealthy merchant from 
Qingshui, one of the twelve Salar communities. Qingshui was di- 
vided by a small river into east and west sections, loyal to the 
Khafiyya (Old Teaching) and Jahriyya (New Teaching) Sufi orders 
respectively. 

‘In the ninth [lunar] month of 1773, the New Teaching enticed [the Muslims of Qingshui] 
East Village to become its adherents, and those who ran to follow it numbered twenty families, 
including Han Geya. The Old Teaching went to the subprefecture to lodge a complaint, met 
New Teaching adherents on the road and killed one of them. Magistrate Zhang Qunfang 
concluded that punishment would be necessary, but the case was still not concluded when, in 
the eleventh month, Han Erge led his gang to East Village and killed four Old Teaching ad- 
herents. According to precedents for non-Chinese (fan), he was sentenced to wear the cangue, 
and that ended the case. From that time on, the conflict never abated, but when the local of- 
ficials sent junior officers and yamen runners to suppress it, [the Muslims] still knew fear of 
the law and withdrew’ .24 

The two Sufi orders had been confronting one another for over a 
decade, most vociferously in Salar country, and the initiation of 
twenty families in Qingshui constituted an important victory for the 


23° Mi Yizhi, Salazu zhengzhi shehui shi (Hong Kong 1990) Chapter v, discusses the 
growth of a “spirit of anti-Qing rebellion” among the Salars. 
24 Xunhua zhi, juan 8, cited in Salazu shiliao jilu 93. 
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New Teaching. The Old Teaching leaders, Han Hajji’s comrades, 
once again prepared to attack their religious rivals in the Qing court, 
but instead of another suit they created a violent incident. We do not 
know what transpired on that isolated road near Xunhua, but we 
must try to deduce the motivations which animated these Muslims to 
kill one another, for ten years later the feuding resulted in state inter- 
vention and a local war that cost thousands of lives. 


After 1773, New and Old Teaching adherents among the Salars esca- 
lated their mutual violence, in revenge for earlier insults and 
outrages and in continuing conflict over the leaders, messages and 
rituals of their Sufi orders. Murder, arson, and brawling came to be 
considered ordinary. In 1780, adherents of both groups attended a 
funeral in Dasugu village and came to blows; a wounded New Teac- 
hing member died a few days later. The magistrate, Hong Bin, did 
not punish the assailant sufficiently to satisfy the aggrieved Jahriyya. 
So the New Teaching leaders Su Sishisan and Han Erge planned re- 
venge and organized their followers for a large scale attack on Old 
Teaching villages, which they undertook early in 1781. The 
Sanguinary results brought the matter to the attention of provincial- 
level authorities. The Lanzhou commander Lerchin sent military of- 
ficials to the spot to investigate. Su Sishisan met these officers, who 
were commanded by Xinzhu, and their small contingent of troops, 
but dissembled and claimed to be Old Teaching. Following earlier 
legal precedents and the bias of Qing officials against innovation, 
Xinzhu bragged that they had come to exterminate the New Teach- 
ing, the divisive threat to social order. 

In the face of this threat to their Jahriyya solidarity, Su Sishisan 
and his followers killed both officials and their guards, irrevocably 
placing themselves in violent opposition to the military might of the 
Qing state. It is not clear, however, that they intended that result, for 
they immediately moved not against other government troops or 
garrisons but against their Old Teaching rivals at Hezhou. The Qing 
officials, however, investigated the matter immediately, considered it 
a “rebellion”,25 and arrested Ma Mingxin as the ringleader, though 


25 Given their behavior to this point, Su Sishisan and Han Erge probably did not intend 
to confront the armed might of the Qing state in a political insurrection. Rather, they faced a 
minor Qing official who, duped into believing them Old Teaching adherents, told them he 
intended to exterminate their fariga. Killing an official made them rebels in the eyes of the 
law, and neither Qing nor contemporary Sino-Muslim historians hesitate in calling their 
behavior an uprising, though they evaluate its moral quality quite differently. State intervention 
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he was living far from Salar country at the time. Hearing that their 
shaykh was imprisoned in the provincial capital, Lanzhou, the armed 
Jahriyya Sufis, two thousand strong, moved rapidly to besiege that 
city and rescue their leader. Failing that, in the face of Lanzhou’s 
stout walls, Ma Mingxin’s summary execution by provincial offi- 
cials, and their own inexperience in siege warfare, Su Sishisan and 
his remaining Muslim irregulars entrenched themselves on a nearby 
mountain, resisted a large concentration of government troops for 
several months, and died to the last man in a climactic battle. 26 

One New Teaching adherent, captured by government troops in 
1781, in a lengthy confession explained the roots of conflict as both 
secular and religious but not seditious. He blamed the “established” 
Khafiyya, to which the Qing-appointed authorities among the Mus- 
lims belonged: 

‘Ma Mingxin became head of the New Teaching in 1770, Su Sishisan was his disciple, and I 
became Ma Mingxin’s disciple in 1771...at first, the Salars were governed by the Xunhua 
tusi,2/ who was Old Teaching. Su Ahong was New Teaching, and the two could not coexist. 
So the New Teaching’s Su Ahong and Han Erge did not obey him, and they fought against the 
tusi’ 28 

Since the tusi, who bore the Qing’s patent of office to rule the Sa- 
lars, was a Khafiyya adherent, that automatically put the rival 
Jahriyya in legal jeopardy in case of conflict. 

In addition to secular conflict, the confession did not ignore re- 
ligious difference: 

‘The origins of the two [groups’] scriptures are identical, not different at all; only the way of 
reciting differs. The Old Teaching recites in a low voice, the New loudly, waving the head and 
dancing. After 1771 Ma Mingxin met with ahong from all over to transmit the scripture, but 
the Old Teaching ahong from Hezhou, Ma Laichi, said it was heterodox teaching and refused 
to follow it, so mutual killings often resulted’ .29 

This statement, probably made under torture, encapsulates a 
crucial problem in understanding these conflicts: Why did diffe- 
rences in dhikr recitation, even including such divisive forms as 


in what were essentially local conflicts must be seen as a major cause of large-scale violence 
by and against Muslims in Gansu after 1781. Since Muslims invariably fought on both sides in 
such incidents, they cannot be called “Muslim rebellions” without careful qualification. 

26 The documents of the Qing officials, civilian and military, describing this military 
campaign in detail may be found in Qinding Lanzhou jilue (Yinchuan, reprint 1988). 

27 For the workings of the tusi system, which gave Qing patents of office and 
emoluments to local hereditary leaders in exchange for their loyalty, see Mi Yizhi, Salazu 55- 
70. 

28 Salazu dang’an shiliao (Xining 1981) 104-105. 

29 Qinding Lanzhou jilue 99. 
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music and dancing, cause bloody rifts between Sufis in northwest 
China when they often did not in other parts of the Muslim world? A 
full answer to this question lies beyond the scope of this essay, but 
several useful points arise from these lawsuits. First, the initial con- 
flict over dhikr took place largely among the Salars, a frontier people 
accustomed to martial practice and armed against surrounding 
peoples, who sometimes turned hostile. Second, the rivalry between 
Sufi orders rapidly eclipsed any disputes which might have existed 
between Sufis and non-Sufis, to the extent that both non-Sufi 
Gedimu and the Khafiyya Sufis came to be conjoined under the 
Chinese name “Old Teaching”, in contrast to Ma Mingxin’s 
Jahriyya, which from this point until the late ninteenth century bore 
the “New Teaching” label. And third, Sufism did play a role in creat- 
ing and sustaining the conflicts between these groups, especially 
disagreements over the dhikr, the ecstatic rituals characteristic of the 
Jahriyya, and the hereditary succession of Ma Guobao to his father’s 
place as Khafiyya shaykh. Secular motivations such as mosque- 
building, loyalty to rival leaders, and vengeance for earlier wrongs 
also motivated these Sufis to violence. 

The Qing’s brutal and thorough suppression of Su Sishisan’s 
“rebellion” was followed by a second Jahriyya “rebellion”, less 
spontaneous than the first, led by a Chinese-speaking ahong who 
openly sought revenge for Ma Mingxin’s death. Suppressed like Su 
Sishisan’s, this local war also cost the Qing several months of milita- 
ry action and a great deal of money, while deepening the conviction 
that the New Teaching, the Jahriyya Sufi order, lay at the root of 
Gansu’s problems. Though many Qing officials were sophisticated 
enough to analyze the conflict in social or political terms — a major 
corruption case had bled the province’s revenues, and a number of 
provincial-level officials had been indicted for embezzlement and 
sheer incompetence — religious and ethnocultural explanations 
dominate the contemporary sources. Muslims came to be viewed as 
inherently violent, unruly people, and all Islamic institutions, not just 
the Jahriyya, came under renewed state scrutiny. All mosque-build- 
ing was forbidden, and all Muslim communities were enjoined to re- 
port to the officials the presence of wandering preachers, which sure- 
ly pointed to Sufis, since Gedimu ahong stayed at the mosques 
which employed them. The Qing authorities could not easily 
distinguish among various Muslim groups, and at one point er- 
roneously arrested and exiled Ma Wuyi, Ma Laichi’s grandson and a 
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bastion of the Old Teaching Khafiyya, as a New Teaching rebel.30 

Since the Qing sought to suppress the New Teaching entirely,3! 
Gansu society, especially Salar country, became increasingly 
susceptible to disturbance by disputes based on religious solidarity. 
A lawsuit of 1811-1812 illustrates the difficulty of governing and 
judging, either by legal precedent or by practical considerations, in 
such a volatile environment. Nayancheng, the memorialist, was the 
Governor-General of Shaanxi and Gansu:32 

‘Around Xining Muslims and Tibetans live intermixed. Among the Muslims the Salars are 
exceptionally vicious and violent, uncontrollable by legal means, as Your Majesty has long 
been aware...A Salar of Gandutang in Bayanrong, Ma Xiangfu, was excessively evil by nature 
and loved bringing lawsuits. In the 8th [lunar] month of 1811, another Gandutang Muslim, Ma 
Laoer, told Ma Xiangfu that a Muslim of Datong county, Ma Dehai, was at home recovering 
from an illness. Ma Xiangfu suspected that Ma Dehai was a New Teaching [Sufi] engaged in 
[long-term] meditative practice. Ma Laoer encouraged him to report to the officials, so [Ma 
Xiangfu] went to the provincial judge and lodged an accusation. Ma Xiangfu publicly stated 
that Ma Laoer had given slanderous evidence that the New Teaching would bully and wipe out 
the Old Teaching. [Ma Xiangfu’s] son Ma Liushisan wrote [about the suit] to a Gandutang 
Muslim, La Shaer, telling him to go to Ma Laoer’s house and browbeat him...La Shaer obeyed, 
and went with Qimu and forty or fifty others to pick a fight at Ma Laoer’s place. They hurt no 
one, but they stole livestock, and the trouble could not be quelled... If I decide against the New 
Teaching, then they will be disturbed...but if I hold that Ma Xiangfu had lodged a wrongful ac- 
cusation, then [people] will claim that the officials are siding with the New Teaching, and the 
Old Teaching adherents will become suspicious. The balance of severity and lenience must be 
considered with great care... On investigation, the provincial judge discovered that Ma Dehai, 
Ma Laoer, and Ma Xiangfu were all members of the Old Teaching, [so this was] not a case in- 
volving the New Teaching but just Ma Xiangfu personally stirring up trouble. He was sen- 
tenced to wear the cangue for three months, beaten, and the case disposed of...and the livestock 
returned to their owners. I also reiterated the former Emperor’s edict in every village, that Old 
and New should not be distinguished, that New Teaching [adherents] who behave as good 


30 Kataoka Kazutada, ‘‘Seichd no Kaimin seisaku’ no zai kento’, Rekishi kenkyit xii 
(1976) 71-72. 

31 Fukang’an, a high military official engaged in putting down the “rebels”, argued that 
this was not possible, but he was overruled. The New Teaching was not the only target of Qing 
repression in this region. In 1777 a non-Muslim, Huang Guogi, preached heterodox scriptures 
in Hezhou, gathered crowds and established secret signs. Concluding that this was the same 
threat to social order as Wang Lun’s uprising in Shandong in 1774, the Governor-General had 
him arrested and executed. He did comment in his memorial that had the trouble taken place 
among the Muslims, it would have required troops to settle. GNQSL 18.46b. 

A grandson of Agui, who had suppressed Su Sishisan (1781) and the subsequent New 
Teaching violence (1784), Nayancheng sought to complete his illustrious ancestor’s work of 
building a lasting peace in Gansu. 
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subjects should not be liable to prosecution... Even after the case was closed, that criminal [Ma 
Xiangfu] wandered about seeking alms and contributions... He threatened a Kargang Muslim, 
Ye Sishiwu, saying that if he didn’t pay protection money, [Ma] would report him to the of- 
ficials as a New Teaching adherent. Ye feared even a false accusation, and paid him 21,000 
cash, then went to court with a complaint... I [Nayancheng] wanted to seek the truth in this 
case...so I personally examined the evidence, and Ma Xiangfu admitted his criminal acts. I 
stringently increased his sentence, admonishing him not to set up heterodox teachings, stir up 
the mob to violence, etc. The case was closed without concealment or whitewash’ .33 

Here we have no religious rivalry but rather an unscrupulous Mus- 
lim shaking down his coreligionaries by threatening to expose them, 
falsely, of membership in the proscribed New Teaching. Nayancheng 
memorialized further that the New vs. Old Teaching controversy, the 
sorrow of the northwest, consisted of rivalries among leaders for 
local power. He concluded that the troubles were not religious in 
nature, but that the disorder followed from reckless behavior like that 
of Ma Xiangfu and La Shaer. On the surface, he was correct, but he 
underestimated the power of rivalry between Sufi orders to disrupt 
local society. 

For the next forty years, Salars and other Muslims paraded through 
the Qing courts, charged not with sedition or “New Teaching” but 
with rather more conventional crimes. The Qing Board of Punish- 
ments, convinced by its own local officials that Muslims represented 
by their very presence a threat to social order, gradually created a 
body of statutes directed specifically at Muslim offenders, punishing 
them more harshly than non-Muslims who committed the same of- 
fenses. In a Daoguang period ordinance, the Board equated Muslims 
with the most violent, uncontrollable bandits within Chinese society 
and recommended severe penalties for either group when they vio- 
lated the law.34 Though this legislative trend had nothing overtly to 
do with Sufism, it stood in part as a reaction to the violence among 
Sufis in Gansu. It also set the stage for consistently discriminatory 
judgments by local officials against Muslims, whether Sufis or not, a 
development which had dire consequences the next time that law- 
suits between Sufis became general in the northwest. Prejudiced 
local officials often memorialized requesting local or empire-wide 
bans on Islam, but the Emperors maintained their policy of “equal 
benevolence toward all subjects”, an ideological position which rang 


33 Salazu dang'an shiliao 174-175. 
34 Kataoka Kazutada, ‘Keian shiryd yori mitaru Seicho no Kaimin seisaku’, Shigaku 
kenkyit cxxxvi (June 1977) 23. 
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increasingly hollow.35 

By the late eighteen-fifties the Qing empire could no longer main- 
tain control over much of its territory. The Taiping rebels in south 
and central China, Du Wenxiu’s Muslim-led Pingnan state in the 
southwest, Nian rebel bands in the heart of the North China plain, all 
had eaten away at imperial domination and revenues by defeating 
Qing armies and establishing hegemony over large areas. Muslim 
religious disputes also continued. In 1858, a fresh round of lawsuits 
and potential violence broke out at Dan’ger, a town west of Xining 
on the very edge of Tibet, between a Khafiyya subgroup called 
Mufti, originally from Didao prefecture east of Hezhou, and Salars 
from Xunhua and Bayan who belonged to Ma Laichi’s branch of the 
Khafiyya, a saintly lineage called the Huasi menhuan. 

Both mosques in Dan’ger belonged to the Didao group, who re- 
sented an influx of Salars crowding in to worship, presumably de- 
manding that their own rituals be followed, so the Didao Muslims 
decided to exclude the newcomers. The Salars brought suit at the 
prefectural level, and the officials were investigating the charges 
when Yang Huantai, a Muslim from Bayan, suggested that the Didao 
Muslims, who were rich, contribute cash to help the Salars build a 
new mosque. Ma Gasan, later to become a famous anti-Qing activist, 
remembered that new mosque construction had been forbidden back 
in the seventeen-eighties and grew suspicious that the Didao Mus- 
lims could file a suit once the project began. He requested per- 
mission of the Bayan prefect to go to Dan’ger to dispute the case 
with the Didao Muslims, but that official allowed only a few old men 
to go, not the large crowd which had gathered. The case was finally 
decided by giving the smaller of the two Didao mosques, outside 
Dan’ ger town, to the Salars and Hezhou Muslims.3¢6 

Time was running out for the legal processes to work as well as 
they did in the Dan’ger case. As local and regional rebellions 
flourished, Taiping armies moved northward from the central Yangz1 
region and Sichuan, and the Qing looked to be a lost cause, Muslims 
all over Salar country and the Xining region took the opportunity to 


35 Salazu dang’an shiliao 182-188, records a case in which Qishan, a Manchu official in 
Gansu, mounted a successful military operation against a Salar “bandit gang” and exterminated 
them but was cashiered by the throne for overextending his authority and wantonly killing 
innocent Muslims. Clearly there were limits to official discrimination, but the trend was 
nonetheless clear to both officials and Muslims — Muslims would be more severely punished 
than non-Muslims for the same crimes. 

36 Salazu dang’an shiliao 195-196. 
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settle local scores, many with other Muslims. The officials blamed 
the Salars, but other Muslims were also clearly implicated. In 1861 a 
Mufti ahong, Ye Chengzu, began to preach and initiate adherents in 
the Xining region, and Ma Guiyuan, the local Salar leader, wanted to 
debate him. The conflict escalated, lawsuits were brought, and vil- 
lages were attacked. The prefect gathered a large army to pacify the 
district, and the Salars fled. When the army pursued them, killing 
hundreds in a series of battles in the mountains, non-Muslim militias 
around Xining descended upon Muslim villages and slaughtered 
their residents. The Salars responded by debouching from the 
mountains onto the fertile valleys south of Xining and pillaging non- 
Muslim villages. Far from being “religious feuds" or “ethnic wars", 
these confusing conflicts around Xining set neighbor against neigh- 
bor, Muslim against Muslim, militia against militia. The army rushed 
to and fro but could not completely eradicate the conflicts, which 
grew larger as desire for revenge joined other motivations to vio- 
lence.37 From 1861 on, Gansu’s various Muslim communities had to 
take sides in the vast array of conflicts usually called the “great 
Muslim rebellion” but more properly described as “the diverse con- 
flicts involving Muslims” in the eighteen-sixties.38 

The successful suppression of all anti-Qing forces in Gansu be- 
tween 1862-1872 included large scale population movement (from 
Shaanxi westward), massacres (in Ningxia and Suzhou), and nego- 
tiated surrenders (at Hezhou). This period gave the Qing state a 
chance forcefully to rearrange local society in the northwest, to pre- 
vent the recurrence of religious feuding and lawsuits. Zuo Zongtang, 
in overall command of operations, resettled large numbers of de- 
feated Muslims at a distance from non-Muslim communities, isolated 
them from one another, and coopted a crucial group of Muslim 
leaders, virtually all of them from the Khafiyya (Old Teaching), as 
Qing military and civil officials. In the long run, this policy suc- 
ceeded in tying the northwestern Muslims more effectively than ever 
before to the Qing state and to China, but it did not work well in the 
short term. By the late eighteen-eighties violence was again on the 
rise between contentious groups of Muslims, and Muslim religious 


37 Salazu dang’an shiliao 198f. 

38 Basic sources on these bloody conflicts include K.C. Liu and Robert Smith, ‘The 
military challenge: The northwest and the coast’, in J. K. Fairbank (ed.), The Cambridge 
History of China (Cambridge 1980) xi/2, 202-273; and Nakada Yoshinobu, ‘Déchi nenkan no 
San-Kan no Kairan ni tsuite’, Chiigokit kenkyu ii (Tokyo 1959) 71-159. Neither, however, 
stresses adequately the local quality of the various Muslim actions against the Qing. 
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disputes once again found their way to the Qing courts. 

A young Khafiyya Sufi named Ma Rubiao started the troubles. 
Either through the influence of an Arab missionary named Selim 
who came to Gansu, or during his pilgrimage to Mecca, or both,39 
Ma Rubiao became involved in the Shadhiliyya, a Sufi order popular 
throughout the Muslim world. Though not very different from the 
Khafiyya of his ancestors, this new affiliation gave Ma Rubiao the 
impulse to reform his own menhuan (saintly lineage), to purify re- 
ligious practice and bring it into conformity with what he had come 
to regard as “pure” Islam. Returning from his pilgrimage, Ma Rubiao 
followed a familiar pattern; he gathered disciples, drawn by his 
charisma and that of his texts and reformist ideas, and split the 
menhuan. As the latest innovators, for so they were branded by their 
opponents, Ma Rubiao’s reformist followers bore the condemnatory 
appelation of New Teaching, while his uncle Ma Yonglin led the Old 
Teaching resistance to change. 

By 1887, feuds had broken out between the rival factions at 
Xunhua, and the escalation of fear began again. Given the Xunhua 
Salars’ ferocious reputation, religious feuding among them always 
represented danger to Qing officials. As the troubles continued and 
lawsuits multiplied, the authorities all over the province grew more 
concerned about widespread violence. 

‘{Han] Nuri was a Xunhua Salar Muslim, leader of the Old Teaching at Gaizigong. He and 
the New Teaching adherent Han Si accused each other over an old grudge and started a feud 
(xiedou). Their contention was most turbulent, and could not be settled rationally. Governor- 
General Yang Changjun drew up an indictment and commanded the Xining prefectural office 
to hear the case, for Xunhua was in Xining prefecture. Woshikeng’e presided, and both li- 
tigants followed correct procedure...Nuri came to the prefect’s court and deposed that the Old 
Teaching esteemed and loved the Koran and saw the New Teaching as a heterodox teaching. 
He cited many precedents as proof, talking with confidence and composure... [He said that] the 
former Governor-General, Zuo Zongtang, had held that Gansu Muslim rebellions’ origins lay 
in religious disputes [between Muslims]. If religious litigations do not cease, armed conflict 
will be born. The roots of conflict are surely in the New Teaching...[At the end of Nuri’s de- 
position] Han Si sensibly stayed silent, not saying a word. Woshikeng’e held that Muslim relli- 


gious disputes were commonplace, and sent both litigants back to Xunhua, ordering them to 


39 Guan Lianji and Liu Cihan, ‘Yibajiuwu nian He-Huang shibian chutan’, Xibei shidi iv 
(1983) 46-54, hold that Selim’s influence caused Ma’s conversion; Gao Wenyuan, Qingmuo 
xibei Huimin zhi fan Qing yundong (Taibei 1988) 433, claims that Ma became a reformer on 
the pilgrimage; and Ma Tong (Shilue 238) writes that Ma took Selim as his teacher in Gansu, 
then went to Mecca and received initiation in the Shadhiliyya. 
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settle their quarrel and feud no more’ .40 

In the fall of 1894, as the Xunhua litigants argued in court, their 
followers fought it out in the streets of Xunhua, and Muslims were 
killed. The Hezhou commander Tang Yanhe decided to send Ma 
Yonglin and Ma Rubiao’s father, Ma Yongrui, to mediate, since they 
held high status in the Huasi menhuan within which the feuds were 
taking place. Eager to forward his anti-reformist cause within the 
Huasi, Ma Yonglin secretly encouraged Hann Nuri to attack the New 
Teaching, which he did, killing at least two ahong. Khafiyya ad- 
herents also relate that Ma Yonglin knew that the Qing had severely 
depleted their northwestern defense forces in order to fight the Sino- 
Japanese War, and that he told Hann Nuri that there were no Qing 
armies west of Tongguan, in Shaanxi.4! Following long-standing 
Khafiyya custom, the New Teaching group sought relief from the 
Qing, sending representatives to Lanzhou, where they accused both 
Hann Nuri and Ma Yonglin before Governor-General Yang 
Changjun. 

Like Lerchin in 1781, the Governor-General sent a trigger-happy 
military man to Xunhua, where he cut off eleven Salars’ heads as a 
warning to religious disputants then had to face a Muslim population 
outraged by the brutal state intervention. For the next eighteen 
months, southern Gansu, especially Salar country, burned with com- 
plex conflict among locals; armies from all over the northwest con- 
verged; and tens of thousands of Muslims and non-Muslims, com- 
batants and civilians, lost their lives and their property. Much of this 
suppression was undertaken by Muslim commanders within the Qing 
military, ending the violence with a complete victory for the state. 


These cases demonstrate that the grounds of conflict over Sufism in 
northwest China lay in (1) the characteristics of the fariga as a socio- 
religious organization, (2) Qing officials’ negative perceptions of 
some of its innovative qualities, (3) the relationship between its ar- 
rival in China and the activities of a variety of domestic religious 
sects, and (4) its identification as the cause of trouble among the Sa- 
lars. State intervention in these conflicts, initially through legal de- 
cisions and later also through direct military action, contributed to 
their sanguinary results, as did official incompetence, malfeasance, 
and prejudice against Muslims. The overt charges in many suits — 


40 GNOQSL 24.40a-4 1a. 
41 Ma Tong, Shilue 240. This claim was, of course, entirely false. 
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major and minor differences in Muslim religious rituals — cannot be 
dismissed as superficial, for Gansu folks were clearly willing to kill 
and die for them, but neither can we conclude that the vocalization of 
the dhikr caused all the violence. 

The initial divisions among Sufis in Gansu derived from the 
tariqa’s capacity to connect disparate communities in a network of 
loyalty to the shaykh. Once the Khafiyya established itself after 
1748, having defeated Ma Yinghuan’s attempt to brand it heterodox, 
it spread throughout the southern half of Gansu, headquartered at 
Hezhou and in Salar country. Gedimu religious institutions had 
certainly not created so large and intimate a solidarity, but the 
Khafiyya only posed a problem when it had an equally successful 
rival, as the decision in Ma Yinghuan’s 1748 suit made clear. Ma 
Mingxin’s return to his native province in 1761, bearing the mes- 
sage, rituals, and texts of the Jahriyya, provided precisely that. The 
suits between Han Hajji and Hemaluhu in the seventeen-sixties, ir- 
resolutely handled by local and provincial officials, provided the 
Qing with evidence that they were dealing with something new in 
Gansu, Muslims who performed wild rituals and fought one another. 

At first trying to be even-handed with these feuding Muslims, 
Zhang Qunfang and the other judges handed down lenient sentences, 
even in capital cases, and lamely ordered the litigants to behave 
themselves or return to their native places. In more obvious cases of 
violence, both Han Wu (Old) and Hemaluhu (New) were exiled from 
the northwest. In 1781, however, when Xinzhu bragged that he 
would destroy the New Teaching, Su Sishisan placed their tariga in 
direst jeopardy by killing him. The arrest of Ma Mingxin as the 
ringleader set the stage for Su Sishisan’s rapid march to Lanzhou, 
Ma Mingxin’s execution, and the bloody massacre of the New 
Teaching that summer. From then on, any Muslim group branded 
“New Teaching" automatically drew the suspicion, and potentially 
the “legitimate” violence, of the officials. The vengeful Jahriyya in- 
surrection three years later confirmed this judgment, causing the 
Qianlong Emperor himself to wonder, “In this instance of the Mus- 
lim rebellion under Tian Wu — how could they manage, without 
cause or reason, to collect a crowd, set a date, and rebel?...In the end, 
why did they rebel? We must get to the bottom of this!’’42 

From the seventeen-eighties, the continued growth of the pro- 
scribed Jahriyya went hand in hand with disintegrating cohesion 


42 Wu Wanshan, Qingdai xibei Huimin giyi yanjiu (Lanzhou 1991) 48. 
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throughout Chinese society. Muslims all over the empire, in 
Shandong and Henan as well as Gansu and Yunnan, came under 
close scrutiny as “different,” especially as violent, and both statute 
and judge began to distinguish between them and their non-Muslim 
neighbors in invidious ways. Ma Xiangfu’s protection racket 
worked, temporarily, because Gansu Muslims were terrified of being 
labeled as “New Teaching” in the eyes of the officials. 
Nayancheng’s competent, successful investigation and punishment 
of the Old Teaching adherents was probably the exception, not the 
rule. By 1858, when the Dan’ger case threatened to escalate into 
riots between Mufti adherents and the Salars, the Qing had lost 
control over a number of provinces. When local feuding broke out in 
the early eighteen-sixties between Muslim and non-Muslim militias 
in Shaanxi and Xining, and between Muslim groups in Salar country, 
the army could only march against “the Muslim bandits" and try to 
exterminate them, rather than making careful distinctions between 
“good Muslims” and “bad Muslims”’. 

Zuo Zongtang, commander of Qing forces in the reconquest of the 
northwest (1867-1873), attributed much of the violence to official 
incompetence, but he also blamed the New Teaching: 

The reason the New Teaching must be cut off is that they make auguries to predict disaster 
and good fortune, inciting the stupid Muslims so that they join a rebellious group without 
knowing, just like the White Lotus and other sectarians...Some people claim that Ma Hualong 
[the Jahriyya shaykh] knew the future, that he knew a guest was coming before he arrived. He 
predicted that the government troops would withdraw, so the Muslims relaxed and it came 
true. He healed the sick, so many came to seek his help...they were like drunken men, believing 
in him utterly.43 

In short, the tariqga’s resemblance to the leadership patterns of non- 
Muslim sectarians of nineteenth century China caused these officials 
to assume congruence and treat them all as religious bandits (jiaofei). 
State intervention was always accompanied by rumors of impending 
massacre of Muslims, which actually happened often enough that 
everyone knew it was possible. Local communities and Sufi solida- 
rities armed themselves to resist, and confrontations such as Su 
Sishisan’s in 1781 and the Xunhua executions in 1895 set off large- 
scale fighting. But these cannot accurately be classified as wars be- 
tween “the Muslims” and “the Qing”, for Muslims invariably fought 
on both sides, reflecting divisions among Muslims, often by loyalty 
to different Sufi orders. 


43 GNQSL 24.35b-37a. 
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Some Qing officials were able to recognize, however vaguely, the 
relationship between events in Gansu and the arrival of new ideas 
and institutions from the Islamic world to the west. The Jahriyya, 
especially, was seen as more militant, more foreign, more subversive 
of social order than other Muslim solidarities. Agui, who had put 
down the 1781 and 1784 violence, recommended disconnecting the 
Gansu Muslims from Xinjiang to prevent further infection. He also 
believed that the source of violence lay in Salar country and pro- 
posed more effective garrisons there.44 Both of these policies reacted 
directly against the movement and presence of Sufis in Gansu, for 
the tariga’s establishment of strong connections among Muslim 
communities appeared to challenge state authority through that most 
insidious of criminal activities, voluntary association. 

The Qing officials had, after all, a very incomplete understanding 
of Islam and Muslims. When they tried to describe the ahong, imam, 
or shaykh, they used the title xiangyue, the Confucian local dignitary 
assigned to instruct the people in proper behavior and obedience to 
imperial wnt. Not comprehending the relationship between ahong or 
shaykh and individual congregations, they tried to restrict, or even 
forbid, the mobility of religious professionals whether for employ- 
ment, further education, or missions in the shaykh’s name. And they 
completely misconstrued the centrality of the mosque and the tariga 
within Muslim communities, for no such institutions existed in non- 
Muslim Chinese society, except for Buddhist and Daoist sectarian 
groups.45 

We must also note the importance of Qing perception of ethno- 
cultural difference in their judgment of Sufism as potentially sub- 
versive. In theory, the Emperor gazed on all of his subjects with 
equal benevolence and equal condescension, but his officials on the 
ground tended to share the prejudices of local non-Muslim society. 
In Gansu, the Salars were seen to be particularly violent and sub- 
versive of social order, as the Chinese-speaking Muslims were in 
southern Shaanxi and Shandong. When quarrels arose between Sa- 
lars who belonged to competing Sufi orders, the state’s local re- 
presentatives responded with suppression that polarized local 
society, stimulated desire for revenge, and kept the northwest 
unstable for over a century. 


44 Salazu dang’an shiliao 147-152. 

45 An important passage in the Xunhva local gazetteer, Xunhua ting zhi of 1844, 
reprinted in Salazu shiliao jilu 99-103, presents these and other conventional but erroneous 
ideas about Sufism and Islam. 
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Finally, we may speculate on the causes of violent confrontations 
between Gansu Sufis over religious issues which were not so 
divisive elsewhere, such as the vocal dhikr and the wearing of shoes 
at funerals. These law cases argue for multiple causation and careful 
examination of local contexts. Certainly harsh natural and economic 
conditions, a complex polyethnic frontier society, the easy availabili- 
ty of arms and martial usages, and Qing maladministration all put 
insidious pressure on Muslim communities. The appearance of rival 
orders within a short period of time and the ensuing struggles over 
initiates, mosque-building, local decision-making power, and per- 
sonal loyalty also played important roles in stimulating violence. The 
Qing officials chose to intervene in these internecine quarrels, ex- 
acerbating them and causing some Muslims to fear, not groundlessly, 
that the state intended to exterminate them. Equally important, these 
Muslims lived very far from the centers of their faith, especially vul- 
nerable to messages coming from the west, especially likely to see a 
particular ritual form or article of belief as unquestionably true or 
sacred because it issued from the heartlands. When shaykhs such as 
Ma Laichi and Ma Mingxin returned from the hajj to lead them, they 
believed with passion and rigid dogmatism. Their loyalties, or- 
ganized effectively through the tariqa, brought them into deadly 
confrontation with one another and with the Qing state, in the courts 
and then on the field of battle. 
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L’observateur étranger aurait bien du mal a trouver toute trace de 
mystique soufie dans 1l’islam de Chine! tel que le présentent 
aujourd’ hui les autorités musulmanes de I’ Association islamique de 
Chine. Il le jugerait au contraire d’une orthodoxie sans faille, 
s’appliquant a respecter les Cinq piliers de la fol, avec une 
prédilection marquée pour la nouveauté que constitue le pélerinage, 
autorisé a titre privé uniquement depuis une dizaine d’années. Qu’en 
est-il des ordres mystiques soufis qui ont dominé |’islam du Nord- 
Ouest depuis le dix-huitiéme siécle, ont fait trembler 17Empire sur 
ses bases au siécle dernier? [ls ont été éclipsés par l’apparition, a la 
fin du dix-neuviéme siécle, dans la province du Gansu, au Nord- 
Ouest, d’un mouvement réformiste d’inspiration wahhabite, 
Il’ Yihewani, de l’arabe ikhwan “fréres”. En quelques décennies, 
l’Yihewani s’est étendu 4 toute la Chine et est devenu un des 
principaux “enseignements religieux” jiaopai de Chine, dont les 
tenants se trouvent aujourd’hui au premier plan de |’administration 
islamique. Faut-il voir dans ce succés et dans le relatif effacement 
des confréries soufies, connues en Chine sous le nom de menhuan, 
une conséquence de sa lutte contre le soufisme? Au nom du “Respect 
du Coran et de la réforme des meceurs”, 1’ Yihewani a condamné les 
pratiques des deux autres composantes de |’islam chinois, les ordres 
mystiques en téte, et le Qadim. 

L’Islam de Chine peut étre divisé en trois vagues d’influence 
islamique successives ou trois grands groupes,? qui reflétent non 
seulement des pratiques rituelles, mais aussi des modes 
d’organisation différents. Le Qadim (Gedimu) est le groupe le plus 


1 Par islam de Chine, nous entendons |’islam implanté en Chine propre, et en excluons 
par conséquent |’islam des peuples turcophones et persanophones du Xinjiang (ou Turkestan 
Oriental), proche de |’ Asie centrale et sans liens profonds avec |’islam de Chine. 

A propos des différents modes d’organisation de |’islam de Chine, voir Jonathan 
Lipman, “The Third Wave: Establishment and Transformation of the Muslim Brotherhood in 
China’, Etudes Orientales xiii/xiv (1994) 89-106. 
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ancien: la mosquée est le coeur d’une petite communauté Hui. Les 
Hui, musulmanes de langue et de culture chinoises, quelque neuf 
millions aujourd’hui, sont dispersés sur tout le territoire chinois. La 
mosquée est administrée par un “Comité de gestion” — les notables 
de la communauté — qui pourvoit a son entretien, 4 celui de |’école 
pour la transmission des enseignements religieux aux enfants et de 
celui de l’ahong (imam) choisi par ce Comité. Chaque mosquée est 
indépendante des autres. L’islam qadim, de rite hanéfite trés 
largement majoritaire en Chine, est d’une orthodoxie qui exclut le 
mysticisme soufi. S’étant développé au coeur de la société chinoise 
dominante, il est accusé par les Yihewani d’avoir inclus des 
pratiques et des superstitions chinoises dans ses rites. 

Le second groupe est celui des confréries mystiques ou menhuan, 
fondées par des soufis d’ Asie centrale ou par leurs disciples chinois a 
partir du dix-septiéme siécle. Les confréries, héréditaires pour la 
plupart, se sont constituées autour de la tombe du fondateur 
(gongbei, de |’arabe qubba,“déme”) ou de l’école du maitre 
(daotang “école de la Voie’). Organisées hiérarchiquement, 
bénéficiant du dévouement total de leurs fidéles, elles sont devenues, 
au Nord-Ouest densément peuplé de Hui, d’importantes forces 
politiques et économiques. Leurs rivalités ont entrainé les Chinois 
musulmans, au dix-huitiéme et surtout au dix-neuviéme siécles, dans 
des soulévements violemment réprimés qui ont dévasté cette région. 
Quand la grande révolte de la Jahriyya (qui pratique un dhikr oral, au 
contraire de sa rivale Khafiyya), toutes deux branches de la 
Naqshbandiyya, s’est éteinte en 1872, le Gansu avait perdu les trois 
quarts de sa population dans les massacres et les déportations. 

Le troisiéme groupe est |l’Yihewani, qui introduisit un type 
d’organisation nouveau — une mosquée centrale commande a 
plusieurs mosquées satellites — plus rigide que le qadim et plus 
souple que celui des confréries soufies. L’ Yihewani a connu des 
débuts difficiles, avant d’obtenir |l’appui des pouvoirs musulmans 
locaux. L’histoire du mouvement durant la premiére période est 
relativement bien connue a travers les sources chinoises. II n’en est 
pas de méme pour celle du régime communiste, en raison de la rareté 
des sources écrites. Les conclusions présentées reposent donc sur de 
premiéres observations de terrain. Si de nos jours, |’ Yihewani parait 
avoir abandonné sa virulence d’antan, il reste profondément hostile 
au soufisme, dont il donne une image négative. 


A ses débuts, 1’ Yihewani a manqué de peu d’étre décapité. Les 
confréries soufies avaient presque réussi a faire exécuter le fondateur 
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de 1’ Yihewani, Ma Wanfu (1853-1934). Une telle vindicte a sa 
source dans la doctrine du mouvement, qui n’est exposée que dans 
les études des chercheurs chinois car les textes originaux sont peu ou 
pas accessibles. Le message yihewani est exprimé de maniére 
simple, sous forme de sentences en quatre ou huit caractéres, 
typiquement chinoises, et au travers d’un “Programme en Dix 
Grands Points”. 

Le credo yihewani, avec un sens de la formule admirable, tient en 
quelques mots, zun Jing ge su “Respecter le Coran et réformer les 
moeurs”, et ping Jing3 li jiao “S’appuyer sur le Coran pour fonder la 
religion”. C’est un réformisme scripturaliste, qui exige un retour aux 
textes originels du Coran et de la Sunna, peu différent de celui 
d’autres parties du monde musulman. L’injonction de réformer les 
moeurs a mis le feu aux poudres. Car les Yihewani ont 
systématiquement combattu tout ce qui leur semblait inspiré des 
coutumes chinoises, qui pervertissait 1’Islam originel dans les rituels 
du Qadim, ainsi que, de facgon plus véhémente encore, les pratiques 
des confréries soufies: comme I’ obéissance au shaykh, la pratique du 
dhikr et la vénération des tombes. 

Le programme en dix points, élaboré par le fondateur et ses 
disciples dans les derniéres années du dix-neuviéme siécle, n’est 
qu’une liste d’interdictions: 

— Ne récitez pas le Coran collectivement; 1’un lit, les autres 
écoutent. 

— Ne faites pas 1’éloge du Prophéte a voix haute. 

— Ne récitez pas trop de priére de du‘a’ (requétes a Dieu). 

— Ne vénérez pas les mausolées. 

— Ne récitez pas la tawba (repentir) en groupe. 

— Ne commémorez pas le jour anniversaire de la mort. 

— Ne demandez pas expiation (fidya, rancgon) pour le mort en 
récitant le Coran. 

— Insistez sur les pratiques issues des Cing obligations, non pas 
sur les pratiques annexes. 

— Insistez sur les rites simples et faciles a pratiquer. 

— Ne chargez pas un intermédiaire de lire le Coran pour vous, 
lisez-le vous-méme.4 


3 Jing désigne les textes canoniques classiques; les musulmans chinois utilisent ce 
terme soit pour les textes islamiques classiques en général, ce qui n’est pas le cas ici, soit plus 
spécifiquement pour le Coran et la Sunna, soit encore pour le seul Livre révélé. 

D. Chen, ‘Notes sur l’histoire de |’ Jhewaniyya en Chine (d’aprés deux notes 4 Ma T. 
(1983 et 1986)’, L’Islam en Chine du sud-est a partir des documents épigraphiques (Paris, 
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Ce programme s’inspire de la dénonciation de dix bida‘ 
(innovations néfastes) recensées par al-Birkawi (Birgili) dans son 
ouvrage parvenu en Chine 4 la fin du siécle dernier, al-Tariqa all- 
muhammadiya.5 Associé au mot d’ordre “Supprimons les menhuan 
(confréries mystiques)”, il a été bien €videmment percu comme une 
déclaration de guerre et a suscité une trés vive hostilité des 
confréries, de plus en plus forte 4 mesure que 1’ Yihewani faisait des 
adeptes, et ralliait 4 lui de grands imams de ces confréries. 

La premiére phase du mouvement est indissociable de 1’itinéraire 
de son fondateur, Nth Ma Wanfu ou Ma Guoyuan, du nom de son 
village d’origine (1853-1934).6 Celui-ci naquit 4 Guoyuan, dans ce 
qui est aujourd’hui le District autonome Dongxiang, a |’intérieur de 
la Préfecture autonome Hui de Linxia (autrefois nommé Hezhou et 
surnommé Mecque de la Chine), dans la province du Gansu. Ma 
Wanfu n’est pas Hui, comme la plupart des musulmans de Chine, 
mais d’origine Dongxiang, une caractéristique souvent omise des 
biographies. Les Dongxiang sont des musulmans de langue mongole, 
qui vivent dans les provinces du Gansu et du Qinghai. Ils sont 
proches des Hui, avec lesquels ils partagent la religion, les confréries 
mystiques, le patronyme et le mode de vie; les intermariages Hui- 
Dongxiang sont fréquents. Les Dongxiang se distinguent assez peu 
des Hui et, a Linxia, les Hui refusent de les différencier d’eux- 
mémes. Ils sont réputés pour leurs qualités guerriéres, mais surtout 
pour la ferveur de leur foi et de leur pratique de l’islam. Ma Wanfu 
connaissait d’autant mieux les confréries soufies qu’il naquit dans 
une famille d’imams de la confrérie Naqshbandiyya Khafiyya 
Beizhuang, qu’il étudia au sein cette fariga et y enseigna de 
nombreuses années aprés avoir “endossé le manteau’”, c’est-de-dire 
avoir recu le titre d’ahong (imam) a vingt-deux ans. 

En 1886, il se rendit a trente-trois ans en pélerinage a la Mecque, 
en compagnie de son ancien professeur et d’un chef Dongxiang Ma 
Huisan (?-1895). Le voyage, par voie a terre de travers 1’ Asie 
centrale, 1’ Afghanistan, |’ Iran et |’Irak, dura un an et demi. Au cours 
de son pélerinage, Ma Wanfu fut influencé par la doctrine wahhabite. 


EHESS, 1991). 

3 Y. Wang, ‘Yihewani zongjiao gexin zhuzhang shuliie’, Ningxia shehui kexue xliii 
(1990) 41; la mention de l’ouvrage figure également chez T. Ma, Zhongguo Yisilan jiaopai yu 
menhuan suyuan (Yinchuan 1986). 

6 La biographie la plus complete et sans doute la plus fiable de Ma Wanfu a été rédigée 
par Ma Kexun qui, en |’absence de sources écrites, a recueilli les récits de proches, ce qui lui 
confére un aspect quelque peu hagiographique. K. Ma, ‘Zhonguo Yisilanjiao Yihewani pai de 
changdaozhe — Ma Wanfu (Guoyuan)’, Yisilanjiao zai Zhonguo (Yinchuan 1982) 439-458. 
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I] étudia ensuite quatre ans 4 la Mecque, d’abord trois ans dans 
l’école d’un savant renommé, Khalil Pasha’ et aurait, dans le méme 
temps, été formé par deux précheurs wahhabites, ‘Uthman et Salim.® 
La derniére année se fit sous le patronage d’un autre savant, Abu 
Gayl qui lui fit savoir qu’il en savait assez et qu’il était temps pour 
lui de regagner son pays afin d’y réformer |’Islam. 

En 1892, Ma Wanfu rentra par Canton, vers sa région d’origine; en 
route, il s’arréta au Hubei ot il enseigna durant un an aux habitants 
d’une petite ville, Laohekou. De retour au Gansu, il précha pendant 
deux ans dans le village de Ma Huisan, réunissant autour de lui 
étudiants et imams célébres. Neuf d’entre eux formérent avec lui ce 
que la tradition a désigné comme les “Dix grands ahong” de 
1’ Yihewani. Ils semblent avoir été en majorité Dongxiang, et ne sont 
souvent cités que par des surnoms. De plus, certains des noms des 
“Dix grands imams” différent, car chacun, dans la tradition 
populaire, a eu tendance a y placer l’imam renommé de sa région. 
Ma Wanfu élabora avec eux la doctrine Yihewani, sur la base 
d’ouvrages rapportés de pélerinage. Ces livres seront, 
symétriquement aux Dix grands ahong ou aux Dix grands points, 
surnommés les “Dix grands classiques” du mouvement. La 
production d’un ou plusieurs ouvrages religieux, aprés un pélerinage 
a la Mecque assorti de quelques années d’ études, assoit le prestige de 
tout réformateur chinois digne de ce nom. Ces ouvrages n’ont pu étre 
tous identifiés, car les caractéres chinois ne sont souvent qu’une 
lointaine transcription phonétique, tronquée parfois, de |’arabe. 
Citons-en certains: Muhammad b. °Abd al-Wahhab: Khashf al- 
shubuhat; Ibn Taymiyya: Majmii‘at al-fatawa; Muhammad Amin 
Efendi al-Birkawi: Ingadh al-na’imin; al-Tariga al-muhammadiyya; 
Majalis irshddiyya; et Mahmid al-Alisi: Rih al-ma‘ani (ce 
commentaire du Coran en neuf volumes traduit l’influence d’Ibn 
Taimiyya et fait de son auteur le précurseur de la Salafiyya en Irak).9 
Ces ouvrages révélent une solide influence hanbalite et wahhabite, 
alors que 1|’école juridique qui domine la Chine est hanéfite. 
Toutefois, ni Ma Wanfu, ni 1’ Yihewani aprés lui, n’abandonnérent 
jamais officiellement ce dernier rite. Mais, selon le professeur Ma 
Tong, |’ Yihewani suivrait en réalité les rites hanbalites. 


7 Ma Tong, et cela n’est confirmé nulle part ailleurs, indique que ce savant appartenait 4 
la Khafiyya; on peut donc supposer que ce professeur était un shaykh Naqshbandi. Voir T. Ma, 
op. cit. 183-185. 

8 T. Ma, ibid. 

9 Y. Wang, op. cit. 42. 
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Le préche de Ma Wanfu a suscité la colére des confréries de la 
région de Dongxiang, premiéres visées par son réformisme, et qui 
voyaient leurs imams se presser autour du réformateur. Pour des 
raisons assez obscures, Ma Wanfu participa activement en 1895, aux 
cétés d’un chef militaire Dongxiang, 4 une révolte musulmane qui 
embrasa le Qinghai et le Gansu. D’une rivalité entre confréries 
(l’origine de la querelle était de savoir s’1l fallait nouer le turban pour 
la priére avec ou sans un pan qui retombe dans le dos!),10 la révolte 
se généralisa aprés que la répression se fut abattue sur tous les Hui 
sans distinction.!! Ma Wanfu laissa passer le gros de |’orage en se 
cachant dans |’est du Gansu, a Jingning, puis revint vers 1’ouest, a 
Monigou, od il y enseigna dix ans. Ces dix années furent celles du 
mirissement de sa pensée et de la structuration de son préche. Son 
mouvement se prénommat alors Aiheli sunnai “Gens de la Sunna”’. 
L’apparition du terme Yihewani (Fréres), plus tardive, n’est pas 
datée avec précision. La plupart des auteurs indiquent que cette 
dénomination se référait au texte coranique “tous les musulmans sont 
fréres” et ne veulent pas y voir, hormis Ma Tong ou Feng Jinyuan,!2 
de lien direct avec l’organisation fondée par ‘Abd al-° Aziz en 1912. 

Ma Wanfu rédigea, en collaboration avec ses étudiants, une 
compilation des ouvrages rapportés de la Mecque, sous le titre 
Buhali Zande (?) “Guide des égarés”.!3 Les vingt copies de cet 
opuscule furent détruites par le seigneur de guerre de Linxia, Ma 
Anliang (1855-1918), adepte du Huasi, une branche de la 
Nagqshbandiyya Khafiyya. Les étudiants de Ma Wanfu 4 Xining 
réécrivirent l’ouvrage en chinois et en xiaoerjing, notation du chinois 
en alphabet persan, et le publiérent sous le titre Huijiao duben 
(Manuel de religion Hui). 

L’opposition des confréries, qui accusaient Ma Wanfu d’étre un 
fauteur de troubles, le poussa, en 1907, a se rendre a Xi’an, capitale 
provinciale du Shaanxi, comme simple étudiant; moqué par les 
autres en raison de son grand 4ge, sa science religieuse trahit son 


10 7, Gao, ‘Jianlun yisilan jiaopai zhi zheng de lishi suyuan yu woguo shehui zhuyi shiqi 

de jiaopai tuanjie’, Gansu minzu yanjiu ii-iv (1985) 45. 
Voir au sujet de cette révolte J. Lipman, ‘Patchwork society, Network Society. A 

Study of Sino-Muslim Communities’, in Magnes (éd.), Islam in Asia (Jerusalem 1984) 11, 261- 
262. 

12 J, Feng, Zhongguo de Yisilanjiao (Yinchuan 1991) 64. 

13 Traduction donnée par D. Chen sur les indications de T. Ma. D’aprés le sens de cette 
traduction, nous pouvons suggérer un titre arabe Burhan al-zanadiqa. 
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identité.14 I] se rendit ensuite 4 Ankang ov 11 fut imam. La 
cohabitation s’est déroulée plus pacifiquement a Ankang, parce que, 
d’une part il n’y avait pratiquement pas de soufis au Shaanxi, et que 
d’autre part, le Qadim a Ankang ne s’est jamais opposé aussi 
vivement a 1’ Yihewani que les confréries ou que les tenants du 
Qadim 4 Xi’an.!5 En 1911, a la chute de l’Empire, croyant qu’un 
changement dynastique allait abolir les poursuites contre lui, il rentra 
a Linxia, ot il fut responsable de la grande mosquée Nanguan. Las, 
Linxia qui abrite une vingtaine de sous-branches de turugq (sur la 
quarantaine que compte la Chine) allait se révéler fatale. La 
confrontation se fit plus vive, a la mesure de son succés grandissant. 
Les confréries en appelérent au gouvernement provincial contre ce 
trublion qui mettait en péril la paix sociale. I] fut banni avec 
interdiction de précher au Gansu. II partit donc vers 1’ouest, pour le 
Xinjiang en 1914. La protestation des confréries avait eu d’autant 
plus de succés qu’elle était appuyée par Ma Anliang. Ce dernier, fort 
d’une ancienne fraternité d’armes avec le seigneur de guerre du 
Xinjiang, fit poursuivre Ma Wanfu jusqu’a Hami, ville la plus 
orientale du Xinjiang, car la renommeée de précheur de ce dernier en 
cette ville avait atteint le Gansu et alerté ses ennemis. Ma Wanfu fut 
arrété en décembre 1917 et transporté en fourgon cellulaire vers le 
Gansu pour y étre exécuté. Début 1918, il fut délivré par une troupe 
envoyée par le seigneur de guerre musulman du Qinghai, Ma Qi, et 
conduit de Xining. 

La réussite de son évasion changea le cours des choses. 
L’ Yihewani, jusqu’alors localisé au Gansu et dans les provinces 
avoisinantes, pratiquement inconnu du reste de la Chine, 4 deux 
doigts d’étre éradiqué par les confréries soufies aidées de certains 
pouvoirs locaux de chefs militaires ou de province, allait acquérir 
une tout autre ampleur. 


Une chance historique allait permettre 4 1’ Yihewani de connaitre un 
destin différent, et lui épargna de ne devenir qu’une secte 
musulmane parmi tant d’autres au Nord-Ouest. L’appui des pouvoirs 
musulmans qui ont contrdlé les provinces du Qinghai, du Gansu et 
du Ningxia, des années vingt a la fin des années quarante, une 


14 Bai Shouyi a rédigé une biographie assez anecdotique de la vie de Ma Wanfu, 
notamment sur son séjour au Shaanxi et a la fin de sa vie 4 Xining. Voir ‘Zhonguo Yisilan 
jingshi chuan’, Bai Shouyi minzu zongjiao lunji (Beijing 1992) 441-443. 

15 Sur l’opposition entre Yihewani et Qadim a Xi’an, voir J. Feng, ‘Cong fenlie dao 
tuanjie de Shaanxi Yisilan jiaopai’, Zhongguo Yisilanjiao yanjiu (Xining 1987) 276-290. 
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organisation axée sur le préche et l’enseignement, en firent un 
mouvement de premier ordre sur tout le territoire chinois. 

Depuis 1|’installation du fondateur de 1’ Yihewani 4 Xining,!6 le 
mouvement a inversé la situation en sa faveur dans les régions 
contrélées par les chefs militaires musulmans: Ma Qi (1869-1931), 
dont le pouvoir initialement cantonné au Qinghai s’est étendu au 
Gansu durant les années vingt, son fils Ma Bufang (1903-1975), 
ainsi que Ma Fuxiang (1876-1932) et son fils Ma Hongkui (1892- 
1970) pour le Ningxia. Ces seigneurs de guerre, tous originaires de 
Linxia au Gansu, ont trouvé dans le soutien 4 1’ Yihewani, a ses 
thémes fédérateurs, une assise, une légitimité religieuse 4 leur 
pouvoir, tout en se constituant une clientéle de religieux qui leur 
étaient redevables d’un appui armé, social et économique, au 
détriment des confréries dont la puissance leur portait ombrage. 

Ma Qi, qui fut jusqu’au bout un militaire fidéle 4 la dynastie Qing, 
s’était installé 4 Xining au Qinghai en 1911. Il se révéla, en plus d’un 
guerrier, un administrateur hors pair et un habile politique. II se 
constitua une armée solide qui lui permit de mater les révoltes 
tibétaines qui secouaient le joug chinois.!7 Sa rivalité avec son 
ancien protecteur Ma Anliang (mort en 1918, ce qui lui laissa le 
champ libre pour dominer le Gansu), |’incita certainement 4 sauver 
Ma Wanfu. Surtout, il avait percu les potentialités offertes par cette 
nouvelle secte. Les confréries étaient par trop divisées pour lui 
accorder un soutien unanime, et leurs chefs se posaient en 
concurrents de son pouvoir, par |’ascendant qu’ils exercaient sur 
leurs fidéles, par leur puissance €conomique et méme militaire. Ma 
Qi avait tenté une premiére fois d’introduire 1’ Yihewani a Xining, en 
faisant appel en 1914 a un des “Dix grands ahong”, Zhe Zigou 
(certainement un surnom), pour prendre la téte de la Grande 
mosquée Dongguan de Xining, la plus importante de la province, 
rénovée par les soins du seigneur de guerre. Durant deux ans, Zhe 
Zigou tenta d’imposer les préceptes de 1’ Yihewani 4 Xining, mais 
sans succés, et fut renvoyé a Linxia en 1916. Ma Wanfu, au 


16 L’ organisation de 1’ Yihewani 4 Xining est décrite par D. Liu, ‘Zhongguo Yisilanjiao 
Yihewani pai zai Xining de chuanbo’, Zhongguo Yisilanjiao yanjiu (Xining 1987) 291-308. 

17 Ma Qi est dépeint comme un héros qui a contribué a garder le Tibet dans l’orbite 
chinoise, se montrant intransigeant sur tout abandon de souveraineté dans les régions qu’il 
contrélait. Voir J. Lu, ‘Ma Qi zai Xizang bian shishang de gongzi’, Linxia wenshi ziliao xuanji 
v (Linxia 1989) 73-76. Plus de la moitié des Tibétains vivent hors de ce qui est aujourd’hui la 
Région autonome du Tibet, principalement au Sichuan, au Qinghai (1 million dans chacune 
des provinces) et au Gansu (400 000). 
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contraire, réussit a rallier 4 lui de nombreux imams et personnalités 
religieuses de la ville et, lors de ses préches, le vendredi, il ne 
manquait pas de louer son bienfaiteur. A partir de 1923, Ma Wanfu 
se rendit également dans les districts avoisinants de Xining. Il finit sa 
vie 4 Xining, entouré du plus grand respect. 

Ma Qi, puis son fils Ma Bufang parvenu au pouvoir en 1932, ont 
utilisé la force pour imposer |’ Yihewani, quand le préche ne suffisait 
pas 4 gagner imams et mosquées. Les heurts furent nombreux, 
décrits de facgon trés laconique par nos sources. En 1923, 4 Xunhua, 
un district 4 l’est de Xining et proche du Gansu, ils firent plus de 
soixante morts, avant que les Yihewani parviennent a4 y imposer 
leurs imams. En 1940, les Yihewani voulurent détruire la grande 
mosquée soufie de Dongxiang au Gansu; les affrontements durérent 
trois mois et firent cent-cinquante morts.!8 Une illustration plus 
compleéte de ces actions coercitives figure dans la biographie d’un 
shaykh soufi Naqshbandi Ma Guozhen (1870-1963), dirigeant 4 la 
dixiéme génération du menhuan Bijiachang affilié 4 la branche 
Khafiyya, qui fut 1’un des opposants les plus résolus de 1’ Yihewani; 
il fut par ailleurs un grand patriote et assuma de hautes 
responsabilités sous le régime communiste. En 1936, Ma Bufang,!9 
qui était profondément attaché a 1’ Yihewani, au contraire de son pére 
pour lequel 1l’adhésion parait avoir été dictée par 1’ opportunisme, 
envoya des précheurs investir toutes les mosquées de Linxia. Ma 
Guozhen s’y opposa avec force. Lui et les fidéles obligérent l’imam 
qu’on voulait leur imposer 4a se retirer, barricadérent la porte d’une 
mosquée célébre de Linxia et déployérent une banderole réclamant 
“la liberté de croyance religieuse”. Arrété, Ma Guozhen déclara qu’1l 
préférait mourir plut6t que de vivre a genoux; il fut finalement 
relaché deux mois plus tard, a la suite de pressions des notables et de 
la population.20 L’ Yihewani supportait si mal la concurrence, que la 
Salafiyya, une branche issue d’une scission interne a la fin des 


18 T. Ma, Zhonguo Xibei Yisilanjiao de jiben tezheng (Lanzhou 1990) 8. 

19 Ma Bufang (1903-1975) s’enfuit 4 Taiwan en 1949. Il résida en Egypte de 1950 a 
1957, date 4 laquelle l’Egypte a noué officiellement des relations avec la Chine. Il assuma 
ensuite le poste d’ambassadeur de Taiwan en Arabie Saoudite. En mai 1961, accusé de 
corruption, il démissionna et demeura en Arabie Saoudite jusqu’a sa mort. Une partie de sa 
famille réside 4 Taiwan, mais quelques trois mille Hui, qui furent ses proches, vivent 
aujourd’hui en Arabie Saoudite et sont accueillis 4 bras ouverts en Chine depuis quelques 
années. 

20 T. Li, ‘Aiguo zongjiao xuezhe — Ma Guozhen’, Linxia wenshi ziliao xuanji v, 109- 
118. 
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années trente, fut elle aussi durement réprimée par Ma Bufang, alors 
méme qu’elle était soutenue par son oncle. Entravée dans son 
développement avant l’arrivée des communistes au pouvoir, son 
essor date de la fin des années soixante-dix.2! 

L’appui des seigneurs de guerre musulmans contre les confréries, 
s’est traduit par l’emploi de la coercition 14 ot le rapport de forces 
était favorable, au Qinghai et au Gansu. Il a pris des biais plus 
pacifiques, et tout aussi efficaces pour la conquéte du terrain 
religieux, quand la contrainte ne pouvait étre utilisée. 

Au Ningxia, Ma Fuxiang favorisa |’ Yihewani pour |’enseignement 
rénové que ce mouvement proposait, mais il ne semble pas qu’il ait 
voulu en faire un instrument privilégié de pouvoir. En effet, Ma 
Fuxiang, qui recut une instruction confucéenne classique, portait une 
grande attention de la diffusion de l’enseignement chez les Hui et 
pronait une éducation moderne, qui complétait le cursus traditionnel 
en arabe et persan par la littérature et la culture chinoises. Il offrit des 
aides matérielles substantielles et se servit de son pouvoir politique 
en faveur de nombreux projets mis sur pied souvent loin de la région 
ou il exercait son influence, 4 Pékin et 4 Shanghai notamment.22 Son 
fils Ma Hongkui, venu au pouvoir au Ningxia 4a partir de 1924, car 
son pére assumait diverses fonctions hors du Ningxia, a au contraire 
largement utilisé 1’ Yihewani pour des fins politiques au Ningxia, en 
interrompant, aprés la mort de son pére, les subsides que ce dernier 
versait aux écoles musulmanes hors de la province. Ma Hongkui 
éprouva des difficultés 4 parvenir a ses fins, parce que son cousin, 
chef militaire comme lui, était un adepte de tariqa, et sa mére, une 
fervente pratiquante du Qadim, mais surtout, parce que les confréries 
étaient trop puissantes pour étre attaquées de front. Il proclama 
ouvertement n’avoir aucune préférence pour tel groupe religieux ou 
tel autre. 

La rivalité entre Yihewani et turug fut pre au Ningxia dans les 
premiers temps de la propagation de |’ Yihewani, en raison de la 
virulence du préche. Le plus grand imam yihewani au Ningxia fut 
Hu Songshan (1880-1956).23 Issu d’une famille de religieux de la 


21 Sur V’histoire de la Salafiyya, voir, entre autres, Y. Da, ‘Zhongguo Yisilanjiao 
Sailaifeiye pai shuliie’, Zhongguo Yisilanjiao yanjiu wenji (Yinchuan 1988) 157-170. 

22 ‘Xingban Huimin jiaoyu’, Ningxia san Ma (Beijing 1988) 20-25. L’ article, laudatif, 
est le seul qui ne porte pas de nom d’ auteur. 

23 Pour une biographie détaillée de Hu Songshan, mais dans laquelle les dates font 
parfois défaut: Z. Ye, ‘Ningxia Yihewani zhuming jingxuejia Hu Songshan’, Qingdai 
Zhongguo Yisilanjiao lun (Yinchuan 1981) 308-325. 
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Khafiyya, il eut un professeur yihewani et commenga trés tét, vers 
1902, 4 propager ses enseignements. Son opposition déterminée au 
soufisme lui fit détruire le mausolée de son pére, mort en 1898. Son 
acte provoqua une vive émotion au sein des confréries, et Hu 
Songshan fut incarcéré plusieurs mois. Jusqu’aux années vingt, 
l’opposition entre soufis et Yihewani provoqua des heurts violents de 
Helan, et 4 Guyuan ot |’imam yihewani fut enfermé et empéché a 
précher par la Jahriyya. Beaucoup de religieux quittérent |’ Yihewani 
a cause de ces tracasseries. Hu Songshan lui-méme, aprés son 
incarcération, avait renoncé a précher durant trois ans et s’était fait 
commercant. Pour remédier aux défections et aux difficultés, une 
faction “tiéde” de 1’4, conduite par Hu Songshan, décida de ne plus 
s’en prendre aux confréries, de modérer l’extrémisme du préche, sur 
le principe que “chacun se conduise comme il |’estime approprié”, 
“chacun s’occupe de ses affaires”, “pas d’ingérence”.24 La méme 
attitude prévalut au Shaanxi face au Qadim. Cette évolution du 
mouvement vers une normalisation lui attira les sympathies des plus 
modérés, notamment hors du Nord-Ouest. 

Ma Hongkui s’ingénia a rendre 1’ Yihewani populaire par d’ autres 
moyens. Par |’intermédiaire de la “Délégation pour le Ningxia de 
l’Association islamique de Chine”, il tenta d’introduire plusieurs 
mesures, mais sans grand succés: la “trés grande réforme’”, vers le 
milieu des années trente, de la priére du Vendredi, qui aurait obligé 
les fidéles d’un lieu a se rendre a la mosquée la plus ancienne prés de 
leur lieu de résidence, revenait 4 imposer le systeme yihewani de 
“mosquées centrales” (que nous exposerons plus loin); autre mesure 
préconisée, mais avec aussi peu de succés, faire de la 
commémoration de la naissance du Prophéte une cérémonie plus 
importante que celle du sacrifice. Plus fructueuse en revanche, fut 
Laide de Ma Hongkui 4 |’enseignement coranique. I] finanga 
largement les mosquées, en distribuant dans toute la province un 
grand nombre de bourses, ou encore un petit capital qui permettait 
aux mosquées d’investir en terres, cheptel ou immobilier.25 

Car l’argent fut le nerf de la guerre que menait 1’ Yihewani contre 
les confréries. En effet, 1’ Yihewani avait popularisé une formule en 
huit caractéres, chile bu nian, nianle bu chi (quand on mange, on ne 
lit pas [le Coran], quand on lit, on ne mange pas), qui interdisait 4 un 
imam de recevoir paiement de ses services pour sa lecture du Coran 


24 W. Mian, Ningxia Yisilan jiaopai gaiyao (Yinchuan 1981) 119-121. 
25 W. Mian, ibid. 122-124. 
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a l’occasion de cérémonies. L’ Yihewani proscrivait également tout 
don au shaykh d’une confrérie. C’était couper ainsi les confréries (et 
les imams du Qadim) d’une source importante de revenus. 

A lopposé, la doctrine yihewani, en recommandant le strict 
accomplissement des “Cing obligations” avant toute autre, remettait 
a l’honneur la pratique tombée en désuétude de la zakat, qui se 
substituait ainsi aux dons volontaires. Une gestion rigoureuse de ce 
revenu et l’aide matérielle des seigneurs de guerre permettaient aux 
Yihewani d’assurer un revenu régulier 4 leurs imams, alors 
qu’ordinairement les imams étaient choisis et rémunérés par les 
fidéles constitués en Comité de gestion de la mosquée et changeaient 
souvent d’affectation. Wang Yongliang souligne que cet allégement 
apparent des charges des fidéles que représentait la cessation de dons 
a 1’imam ou aux confréries fut pour beaucoup dans la popularité de 
1’ Yihewani. I] est vrai que les turugq tiraient amplement profit de 
leurs fidéles; elles possédaient souvent les terres sur lesquelles 
travaillait une paysannerie pauvre. En plus de leurs possessions, les 
confréries recueillaient et recueillent aujourd’hui encore 
d’importantes sommes d’argent a |’occasion des cérémonies. 

Wang Yongliang remarque que, passés les débuts, 1’ Yihewani s’est 
comporté, en matiére d’exploitation de la générosité des fidéles, 
comme les autres groupes religieux, grace 4 la zakat, devenue 
obligatoire, les mosquées se sont constitué un patrimoine, tout 
comme les confréries. Pour les nécessités du préche, elles formaient 
un grand nombre d’étudiants, qui étaient assurés, nous |’avons vu, de 
recevoir une rémunération réguliére par la suite, détail qui ne pouvait 
manquer de susciter et fortifier certaines vocations. La Grande 
Mosquée Donguan de Xining possédait des terres, un parc 
immobilier important en location et des revenus de préts a des 
marchands; elle avait été dotée par Ma Bufang d’un capital de 
50,000 yuan. A Huangzhong, dans le Qinghai, une grande mosquée 
yihewani, oi enseignérent des imams célébres dont les deux fils de 
Ma Wanfu, pouvait faire entretenir son personnel de onze personnes 
par 247 familles avec les 6800 livres de céréales pour prix de la 
location de ses terres et les 9000 livres fournies annuellement au titre 
de la zakat.26 | 


Le soin avec lequel 1’ Yihewani constitua un réseau de mosquées 
centralisées et dépendantes, structura son mode d’enseignement et de 


26 Y. Wang, op. cit. 47. 
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préche, fut un des atouts de son succés. 

L’organisation de |’Yihewani, autour de la Grande Mosquée 
Dongguan, fut confiée 4 un cousin de Ma Qi, Ma Jun (Ahong 
Changbozi “Long cou”), mort la méme année que lui, en 1931. 
Durant prés de quatorze ans, Ma Jun fut un dirigeant énergique. Il 
ajouta a la doctrine yihewani des indications pratiques, qui réglaient 
le quotidien; ses premiéres recommandations furent, encore une fois, 
des condamnations des pratiques confrériques: interdiction de se 
soumettre 4 un shaykh; ne pas effectuer les “Cing obligations” pour 
se consacrer 4 des actes superfétatoires était une “innovation” 
condamnable; il ne fallait pas célébrer de cérémonies d’ anniversaire 
d’une mort (une pratique populaire répandue bien au-dela du 
soufisme). Les funérailles furent une des préoccupations majeures de 
1’ Yihewani: il était interdit de porter le deuil (une coutume chinoise 
qui veut que les personnes se vétent en blanc et se ceignent de 
chanvre), ou de pleurer; le cercueil devait étre porté par quatre 
personnes et non huit, durant dix pas... La vie quotidienne était 
réglementée: les femmes devaient porter le voile, mais il était interdit 
de leur bander les pieds (car c’était une offense 4 la création divine). 
Les hommes devaient se laisser pousser la barbe a |’4ge de vingt ans 
et couper leurs cheveux (et l’on ajoutait souvent qu’ils devaient 
porter des vétements 4 la maniére saoudienne). Il était interdit de 
souhaiter le Nouvel An aux non-musulmans, et de chanter ou de 
danser lors des mariages.27 Ces prescriptions, et on pourrait en citer 
d’autres, illustrent le fondamentalisme profond de la doctrine, 
l’aspiration a se conformer a la Sunna dans les actes quotidiens, et 
incluaient une coupure avec le reste de la société chinoise. 

Ma Jun fit de Dongguan le centre d’un dispositif de contrdéle étroit 
des mosquées yihewani, et une institution destinée a la formation des 
précheurs d’une dimension inusitée en Chine. Les mosquées furent 
organisées hiérarchiquement: une “mosquée centrale” dite hayi 
(vraisemblablement de |’ arabe hayy “quartier”) supervisait de petites 
mosquées satellites. La priére du vendredi, les deux fétes du sacrifice 
et de la rupture du jefine se célébraient dans la mosquée centrale. Les 
imams formés dans la mosquée Dongguan étaient dépéchés, soit en 
tant que précheurs itinérants, soit dans des mosquées convoitées, 
protégés par la force au besoin comme nous I|’avons vu, soit encore 
dans de nouvelles mosquées construites 4 cété d’anciennes qui 
n’avaient pu étre investies. Pour faciliter la formation de ces 


27D. Liu, op. cit. 291-308. 
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précheurs, une “Société pour le progrés de l’enseignement 
musulman”, située dans l’enceinte de la mosquée Dongguan, fut 
créée en 1922; Ma Qi en fut le président et Ma Jun le vice- 
président.28 

La structuration de 1’ Yihewani fut parachevée sous le regne de Ma 
Bufang qui nomma 1a encore un proche, ancien éléve de Ma Wanfu, 
Ma Xiangchen (Ma Lu), qui dirigea Dongguan de 1932 a sa mort en 
1946. La formation des imams était scindée en deux niveaux, le 
niveau moyen formait soixante-dix éléves, le supérieur cinquante. 
Logement et nourriture étaient assurés par Ma Bufang. Des imams 
de tout le pays, de Shanghai, du Hubei, du Sichuan, du Henan y 
firent leurs classes. Dongguan avait sous sa dépendance, en tant que 
quartier général des mosquées centrales, plus de mille mosquées au 
Gansu et au Qinghai. 

A Xining, Ma Xiangchen contrdélait fermement les affaires 
religieuses et empéchait les activités des confréries. Ceux qui 
n’étaient pas Yihewanin’étaient pas autorisés a bénéficier de 
cérémonies funéraires, ne pouvaient faire célébrer leur mariage, il 
leur était interdit de rendre visite aux tombes, etc... des amendes 
étaient imposées aux contrevenants qui avaient recours aux imams 
non yihewani.29 


L’enseignement fut en définitive le meilleur instrument de 
propagation de |’ Yihewani. L’effort porta, comme nous 1’avons vu, 
sur la formation de précheurs. Le contenu des cours, autrefois centré 
uniquement sur l’apprentissage des textes sacrés et de leurs exégéses 
en arabe et en persan, fit une place a l’apprentissage du chinois, 
jusqu’alors laissé a la seule appréciation de |’étudiant. Les imams 
traditionnels ne savaient souvent que lire le Coran et la Sunna, sans 
en comprendre le sens profond. L’idée fondamentale fut qu’1l serait 
beaucoup plus aisé pour des jeunes de pouvoir s’appuyer sur des 
traductions chinoises afin de saisir plus rapidement et plus 
facilement la signification de textes parfois hermétiques. Leur 
apprentissage en serait accéléré d’autant.30 L’ Yihewani a systématisé 
ce type d’enseignement au Nord-Ouest, alors qu’originellement, Ma 
Wanfu refusait que l’enseignement religieux pit étre dispensé en 
partie en chinois. I] interdisait aux membres de sa famille de 


28 Qinghai lishi jiyao (Xining 1987) 288, 334. 
29D. Liu, op. cit. 315-318. 
30 Y. Wang, op. cit. 45-46. 
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s’exprimer autrement qu’en dongxiang. Mais, aprés sa mort, ses fils, 
imams 4 leur tour, enseignérent en chinois. 

C’est au Ningxia, sous |’influence de Hu Songshan,3! que 
l’enseignement moderne fut le mieux développé, avec l’aide de Ma 
Fuxiang et de Ma Hongkui qui créérent ou soutinrent plusieurs 
écoles de renom dans les années vingt et trente. Par l’apprentissage 
du chinois et des matiéres profanes comme les mathématiques, 
l’histoire et la géographie, de nombreux jeunes se familiarisérent 
avec la société chinoise, mettant fin 4 la coupure qu’induisaient 
auparavant les études religieuses. Remarquons que |’enseignement 
bilingue avait été abordé depuis longtemps dans |’est de la Chine, en 
raison de |’imbrication des Hui au sein de la population chinoise, et 
que les premiéres traductions du Coran y furent toutes menées dés la 
fin des années vingt.32 Pour assurer l’apprentissage, les imams 
yihewani, au premier chef Hu Songshan, publiérent des traductions, 
rédigérent des petits manuels explicatifs de ]’Islam en un chinois 
proche du langage parlé, des glossaires et des grammaires d’arabe ou 
de persan.33 

Cet effort dans les domaines de 1’enseignement et de la traduction, 
et la production littéraire qui en résulta, attirérent l’intérét de 
nombreux réformateurs de 1’Est pour 1’ Yihewani. L’un des “Quatre 
grands imams” de la période républicaine, Wang Jingzhai (Wang 
Wengqing 1879-1949) fut trés proche des théses des Yihewani, qui le 
proclament I|’un des leurs. Wang Jingzhai mena lui-méme 4 bien une 
traduction du Coran. Il écrivit en 1936 un éloge funébre de Ma 
Wanfu, qu’il avait découvert tardivement. I] a ouvert trés largement 
aux Yihewani les colonnes de sa revue Yiguang (Lumiére de 
I’islam), l’une des plus célébres publications Hui dans la premiére 
moitié du vingtiéme siécle, favorisant ainsi la propagation des théses 
yihewani qui recurent un écho certain dans |’Est et le Sud-Ouest. 
L’imam réformateur de Shanghai, Ha Decheng, un autre des “Quatre 
grands imams”, dans un petit opuscule intitulé “Bréve introduction a 
l’Islam”, préconisait 1’étude personnelle du Coran, et condamnait 
fermement les pratiques liées au culte des tombes. Au Yunnan 
Il’ Yihewani fut introduit et propagé par l’imam Ma Ankang (Ma 
Jianzhi 1869-1957), un imam qui étudia auprés de Ma Wanfu. 


31 Sur le réle de Hu Songshan dans transformation de 1’ Yihewani en un mouvement 
patriotique et modernisateur, voir Lipman, “The Third Wave’ 89-106. 
2 Au sujet de la traduction du Coran, voir Y. Jin, ‘The Kur*an in China’, in 
Contributions to Asian Studies xvii, 94-101 
33 W. Mian, op. cit. 130. 
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Grace a son effort d’explication et de simplification, 1’ Yihewani 
obtint un large écho 4a travers toute la Chine. Soutenu par la 
puissance politique et financiére des seigneurs de guerre, et relayé 
par des intellectuels de l’est ou du sud-ouest de la Chine, il devint un 
mouvement d’obédiance nationale. Dans le Nord-Ouest, la 
propagation du mouvement s’effectua largement au détriment des 
confréries soufies. 


Aux débuts du régime communiste, de 1949 4 1956, le pouvoir, 
prudent, a souvent maintenu en place les anciens notables Hui, 
méme ralliés de derniére minute. Ainsi, le frére de Ma Hongkui, Ma 
Hongbin (1884-1960) a rejoint in extremis les rangs des 
communistes et a exercé des fonctions au sein du nouveau 
gouvernement (vice-président du Ningxia, du Gansu et président du 
Comité des Affaires pour les Minorités du Gansu). II est difficile de 
savoir si l’une ou |’autre des factions a recu un traitement plus 
favorable durant cette période. Les récits historiques s’achévent pour 
la plupart en 1949; les €vénements, jusqu’en 1980, ne sont évoqués 
que de maniére trés parcellaire, passés de surcroit au filtre du 
discours idéologique. Il est plausible que, dans le Nord-Ouest, le 
pouvoir ait accueilli tous ceux qui voulaient le soutenir en échange 
de la paix sociale (des Hui avait lutté contre les Communistes 
jusqu’en 1952). La reconnaissance des élites religieuses en place ne 
pouvait que favoriser cette paix. Toutefois Yihewani et Salafiyya 
disposaient d’un meilleur crédit auprés des Communistes. Aux yeux 
de ces derniers, l’apparition des menhuan (confréries) était liée, dans 
les régions d’économie féodale agraire, a la constitution d’une classe 
de religieux qui, grace aux revenus de la zak@t, avaient pu acheter 
des terres et devenir de grands propriétaires terriens, et qui avaient 
créé des confréries héréditaires afin de transmettre ces biens de leurs 
descendants. A |’inverse, |’ Yihewani et la Salafiyya semblaient plus 
soucieuses de l’intérét général des Hui.34 

Dés 1954, une fois la situation intérieure maitrisée, les activités 
religieuses furent plus strictement contrdélées, et puis, de 1957 de 
1979, elles furent combattues. Il y eut de grands procés contre les 
chefs de turug: Ma Zhenwu, shaykh d’une sous-branche Jahriyya de 
la Naqshbandiyya au Ningxia, fut démis en 1958 et exécuté en 1961 
a la suite d’un procés retentissant. Les Yihewani aussi eurent leurs 
martyrs, Ma Fulong et Chen Keli, morts en détention en 1970. Le 


34 Huihui minzu wenti (Beijing, 28 édition 1982) 58-64. Texte rédigé en 1941. 
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premier, imam du Ningxia, avait étudié auprés de Hu Songshan, puis 
a l’Université de Pékin en 1946 od 11 fit connaissance de Ma Jian.35 
Il écrivit de nombreux articles durant son séjour de trois ans de 
Pékin, notamment sur la situation de 1’islam au Ningxia. Son 
principal ouvrage, “Bref essai sur 1’Islam”, paru en 1954, fut aussitdt 
accusé d’appeler 4 “restaurer la religion féodale”. Ma Fulong fut 
emprisonné jusqu’a sa mort en 1970, mais continua de pratiquer et 
d’écrire en prison, malgré les pressions subies pour qu’il apostasie.36 
Le second grand imam, Chen Keli, originaire du Henan, fut un 
traducteur infatigable; on lui doit entre autres un recueil de Sunna 
(al-Taj al-jami‘ li’l-usul ft ahadith al-rasil). 

Depuis le début des années quatre-vingts, l’islam, de nouveau 
autorisé, rattrape le terrain perdu. Les études qui lui sont consacrées 
se libérent peu a peu, et non sans une certaine retenue, de la tutelle 
d’un discours imposé. Les événements des années noires sont 
évoqués, a grand-peine. Certains sujets restent tabous. Les conflits 
entre groupes religieux depuis 1949 (hormis les conflits internes des 
confréries) relévent de cette catégorie. L’étude sur le terrain, 
essentiellement au Nord-Ouest, 1’examen de la littérature religieuse 
existante, viennent combler quelque peu ces lacunes et permettent de 
tracer un portrait, partiel, de |’attitude de l’Yihewani face au 
soufisme. Les Yihewani sont aujourd’hui en position de force face 
aux adeptes des confréries. Leur attitude est moins agressive 
qu’ auparavant, car ils ont appris 4 coexister avec les autres groupes 
religieux. Ils sont les premiers bénéficiaires de cette pacification. 


Comme par le passé, les Yihewani ont su obtenir l’appui du pouvoir. 
Et ce n’est pas le moindre de leurs paradoxes que d’étre favorisés, 
par le biais de l’Association islamique de Chine, par un régime 
communiste athée. L’Association est l’organisation musulmane 
officielle unique, fondée en 1953. Elle réunit tous les musulmans, 
sans distinction d’ethnie. Elle a pour fonction d’administrer les 
affaires religieuses musulmanes, d’étre 1’interface entre |’ Etat et les 
musulmans, et la représentante officielle de 1’Islam de Chine vis-a- 
vis de |’étranger. Les Hui y sont trés largement majoritaires car leur 
dispersion géographique sur tout le territoire leur permet de 


35 Ma Jian, 1906-1978, fut le troisigme des “Quatre grands imams” de la période 
républicaine, étudiant 4 al-Azhar dans les années trente, traducteur, entre autres, de 
Muhammad ‘Abduh et du Coran en chinois moderne. 

36 Notice biographique de Z. Hai rédigée en 1993, en post-face 4 la réédition de 
l’ouvrage de F. Ma, Yisilan gianshuo (ni lieu, ni date) 226-236. 
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multiplier les branches locales et d’apparaitre comme les principaux 
acteurs de l’islam de Chine. Les Yihewani semblent les mieux 
placés, de par leur structuration nationale, la relative unité de leur 
dogme et leur rigorisme orthodoxe, pour incarner une cohésion que 
le régime pose en principe premier de sa politique vis-a-vis de 
1’Islam. 

Les Yihewani sont présents en nombre au sein de |’Association 
islamique de Chine. On ne peut établir de rélevé précis, car 
l’appartenance 4 un groupe, Qadim, tariqa, ou Yihewani, n’est 
mentionnée que tout-a-fait exceptionnellement. Lors de la disparition 
du maitre de la confrérie Banqiao (de la branche naqshbandie 
Jahriyya), Ma Teng’ai (1921-1991), haut dignitaire du régime 
(membre du Comité permanent de 1’ Assemblée populaire nationale, 
du Comité de cette assemblée pour les affaires des Minorités, vice- 
président de 1’Association islamique de Chine, etc.), la notice 
nécrologique publiée par la revue de 1’Association, Zhongguo 
Musilin (Musulmans de Chine) n’a pu éviter de signaler son autorité 
sur le Banqiao.37 Une autre exception a été faite par la revue 
(dépouillée sur environ neuf années, quatre puis six numéros 
annuels)38 pour décrire |’attitude tolérante d’un imam yihewani du 
Ningxia, qui s’est refusé 4 imposer ses vues aux fidéles Qadim de la 
mosquée qu’il a dirigée de 1979 de 1982.39 L’islam de Chine, tel que 
l’Association veut en donner |’image, est unifié, d’une orthodoxie de 
bon aloi, et loin du mysticisme soufi. 

Nous savons que certains dirigeants de 1|’Association sont 
yihewani, comme |’un de ses vice-présidents, de surcroit parent par 
alliance de Hu Songshan, ou le président de 1’ Association islamique 
provinciale du Ningxia. La plupart des branches locales, provinciales 
ou municipales de |’Association islamique, ont leur siége dans des 
mosquées yihewani. Les Instituts islamiques, gérés par |’ Association, 
une dizaine aujourd’hui (dont un seul au Xinjiang ov vit plus de la 
moitié des musulmans de Chine!), sont dingés par les Yihewani. Au 
Ningxia, 1’Institut était situé dans une mosquée yihewani, avant la 
construction d’un nouvel édifice financé par la Banque Islamique de 
Développement. Au Qinghai, l’Association islamique et |’ Institut, se 


37 Zhongguo Musilin \xxiv (1991) 5-11. 

38 1981-1982 et 1988-1994, hormis quelques numéros manquants. 

39 Zhongguo Musilin \xv (1990) 48. Les notices nécrologiques se multiplient ces 
derniéres années du fait de l’ége avancé de 1’encadrement religieux formé avant la fondation 
de République Populaire. De plus, une génération (1957-1979) n’a regu aucune formation 
religieuse, ce qui fait que les imams sont soit trés agés, soit trés jeunes. 
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tiennent dans la Grande Mosquée Dongguan. 

L’ Association islamique de Chine a posé en principe que toutes les 
factions, méme les plus modestes, devaient étre représentées dans ses 
instances.40 Mais qu’en est-il du pouvoir de ces représentants? Les 
chefs de confréries dirigent les Associations des districts ou des 
municipalités od ils sont implantés, s’ils sont en position dominante. 
Ils occupent aussi des postes de responsabilité au niveau régional, et 
de représentation au niveau national, comme nous |’avons constaté 
pour Ma Teng’ai. Seulement la base de leur pouvoir reste locale, 
tandis que les Yihewani ont une structuration nationale. Si les liens 
entre les mosquées yihewani semblent plus laches que par le passé, 
et si certains affirment méme que leur systéme s’est rapproché de 
celui du Qadim et qu’il n’existe plus de mosquée centrale, la réalité 
est autre. La Grande Mosquée Dongguan de Xining continue a 
exercer le rdle de quartier général. Au niveau local, certaines 
mosquées hayy fonctionnent toujours. A Shizuishan, dans le nord du 
Ningxia, les fidéles convergent vers la mosquée centrale le vendredi; 
les grandes cérémonies sont présidées par l’imam de cette mosquée. 
A Weizhou, dans le sud-est du Ningxia, le méme principe subsiste, 
mais en sus, l’imam principal est élu chaque année par ses pairs. 

Ces informations, bien que parcellaires, indiquent que les 
Yihewani contrélent |’administration religieuse. I] faut rappeler que, 
si une bonne part des activités religieuses s’organise sur une base 
privée, |’ Association islamique de Chine conserve un droit de regard. 
Les Yihewani, par leur relative homogénéité et les liens qui les 
unissent, parviennent mieux que les autres a incarner la cohésion 
religieuse que |’Etat pose en principe. Dans ce cas, est-ce 1’ Etat qui 
se sert de la structuration existante du mouvement afin de mieux 
contréler 1’islam? Ou faut-il voir dans la proximité des Yihewani au 
pouvoir, le moyen pour eux d’ utiliser l’appareil d’Etat? La question 
Se pose avec plus d’acuité 4 mesure qu’une radicalisation récente de 
I’ Yihewani est perceptible. 

Les Yihewani, par l’Association islamique de Chine, disposent des 
ressources financiéres étatiques, chinoises ou étrangéres. La 
répartition des subventions peut s’effectuer de maniére sélective pour 
les aides 4 la construction de mosquées, leur entretien et celui de 
leurs écoles. A Lanzhou, la grande mosquée yihewani et siége de 
|’ Association islamique — un imposant batiment circulaire pourvu 
de baies vitrées teintées et surmonté d’une immense coupole — a été 


40 7Z. Gao, op. cit. 45. 
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reconstruite il y a peu d’années. A Yinchuan, une mosquée yihewani 
du centre ville d’importance plutét modeste par le nombre de 
croyants et qui ne menagait pas de tomber en ruines, est aujourd’ hui 
flambant neuve, avec coupole, minarets et carreaux de faience 
blanche plaqués sur le mur extérieur. 

L’attribution de subsides intéresse une activité essentielle des 
mosquées, l’enseignement religieux. L’entretien de 1’école, qui est 
partiellement ou totalement pris en charge par les fidéles, est de plus 
en plus lourd. Un imam de Helan (Ningxia), pourtant Yihewani, 
déplorait que les écoles n’arrivent plus a subsister. Les petites, 
comme la sienne, fermaient chaque jour. II ne lui restait plus que 
sept éléves sur une vingtaine auparavant, et il estimait qu’il n’en 
aurait plus d’autres, car pour lui, les jeunes une fois passés par le 
systéme scolaire chinois, se détournaient par la suite des études 
religieuses. Pour tourner l’interdiction officielle de donner une 
éducation religieuse aux moins de dix-huit ans, les mosquées ouvrent 
dans leur enceinte ou sous leur dépendance des “écoles de langues”, 
qui rappellent fortement les écoles sino-arabes d’avant 1949. Les 
“écoles de langues” ne sont ni plus ni moins des écoles religieuses. 
Par exemple, le cours d’anglais assuré a 1’école de filles de la 
mosquée yihewani de Shizuishan consistait 4 faire apprendre la 
shahdda en anglais! L’encadrement est sous la responsabilité de 
l’imam, mais les cours de langues sont assurés par de jeunes laics qui 
se contentent parfois du logement et de la subsistance, et assurent 
travailler “pour Allah”. Ces écoles, reconnues et encouragées 
officiellement, sont yihewani pour la plupart. Les autres groupes 
religieux se contentent d’écoles coraniques plus classiques. 

Les Yihewani sont toujours actifs dans le préche. Sur l’ile de 
Hainan, a l’extréme sud-est de la Chine, quand un village de cette ile 
a voulu renouer avec la religion islamique d’ancétres lointains, il 
s’est présenté un imam yihewani de Linxia, envoyé par l’Association 
islamique de Chine; il reprenait des liens noués sous le régime 
nationaliste; 4 cette époque, un précheur yihewani s’était déja rendu 
du Nord-Ouest jusqu’a l’ile de Hainan pour y répandre la bonne 
parole.4! Par l’intermédiaire de |’Association islamique de Chine, les 
Yihewani ont la haute main sur le pélerinage. Outre les responsables 
religieux envoyés a titre officiel et gracieux, les fidéles, depuis une 
dizaine d’années, peuvent se rendre 4 leurs frais en pélerinage, mais 


41 J. Thoraval, ‘Religion ethnique, religion lignagére. Sur la tentative d’“islamisation” 
d’un lignage Han de Hainan’, Etudes chinoises x (1991) 45-48. 
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doivent pour cela étre approuvés par I’ Association, et les listes sont 
longues. Les Yihewani, afin de remplir scrupuleusement |’une des 
“Cing obligations”, sont nombreux. Enfin, 1’ Association islamique 
de Chine choisit les étudiants qu’elle subventionne pour des études a 
l’étranger. 

Comme pour la période d’avant le régime communiste, les 
ingrédients du succés yihewani, l’appui du pouvoir, le préche et 
l’éducation dite moderne sont rassemblés. Un élément 
supplémentaire vient s’y greffer, l’islam extérieur. En plus d’aides 
financiéres, les Yihewani recoivent l’appui doctrinal de 1’islam 
extérieur, d’inspiration “fondamentaliste” voire “islamiste”. Les 
missions de da‘wa en Chine se multiplient. Les musulmans de Pékin 
sont coutumiers des visites d’officiels, d’>hommes d’affaires ou de 
religieux de pays musulmans. La Chine de 1’intérieur est sillonnée de 
groupes de précheurs. Les Pakistanais du Djamda‘at al-tabligh sont 
les plus assidus de ces tournées, suivis de missionnaires du monde 
entier: musulmans Anglais d’origine pakistanaise, Soudanais, 
Iraniens, Indonésiens, Bangladais et méme Sm Lankais! sans 
compter les visites des coreligionnaires de Hong Kong. Tous ces 
groupes ont comme point commun de n’étre pas des soufis, loin s’en 
faut. Les Yihewani se chargent de les convoyer, de leur servir 
d’interprétes, et leur font visiter les “bonnes” mosquées. Les soufis 
sont soigneusement tenus de |’écart. Non que le contenu des préches 
en arabe ait une profonde influence, car personne ne le comprend; 
méme leurs interprétes n’ont pas suffisamment de pratique de 1’arabe 
parlé pour traduire au pied-levé; mais ces musulmans, représentants 
de l’orthodoxie et d’un Islam pur, sont auréolés d’un grand prestige, 
qui rejaillit sur leurs accompagnateurs. Ces derniers en attendent aide 
morale, matérielle, ou invitations de |’ étranger. 

L’apport doctrinal est fourni par les traductions d’auteurs 
musulmans, anciens ou contemporains, par deux canaux de 
traduction. Hong Kong traduit de l’anglais des ouvrages envoyés par 
I’ International Islamic Federation of Student Organizations basée au 
Koweit. Les auteurs favoris sont les Fréres musulmans Sayyid Qutb 
ou al-Qardawi, le Pakistanais Mawdidi, |’ Africain du Sud Ahmad 
Deedat (trés controversé dans son pays mais qui bénéficie d’un grand 
prestige a l’étranger), etc. Certains ouvrages sont réimprimés en 
Chine populaire en éditions bon marché (le plus grand centre 
d’édition privée se trouve a Linxia, au Gansu). On trouve dans les 
librairies islamiques, outre de petits manuels de base sur la priére ou 
le pélerinage, “La femme musulmane” de °‘A°isha Lemmu, “Les 
principes de |’Islam, vingt-neuf khutba” de Mawdidi, ou, plus rare, 
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en arabe, al-Tarbiya al-islamiyya wa-madrasat Hasan al-Banna?’ du 
Frére musulman Khurshid Ahmad. 

Les traductions entreprises en Chine populaire, le second canal de 
propagation, croissent en nombre au point qu’elles paraissent tarir la 
production locale. Celle-ci s’exprime dans nombre de revues ou de 
journaux qui circulent largement de province 4 province; cette presse 
Hui a souvent une durée de vie limitée, car, ou 1’enthousiasme 
s’émousse et les fonds viennent 4 manquer, ou elle est interdite par 
les autorités. Les traductions semblent parfois relever du hasard. Les 
ouvrages d’auteurs classiques (al-Nasafi, Ibn Nubata, Mansir ‘Ali 
Nasif), ou les réformateurs du dix-neuviéme siécle, traduits dans les 
années trente (Muhammad °Abduh, Muhammad al-Khudari, ou un 
Libanais, Husayn al-Jisr cité comme 1’égal de ‘Abduh ou d’al- 
Afghani), publiés en éditions officielles, sont souvent reproduits par 
les imprimeries privées, meilleur marché. Les auteurs contemporains 
sont présents également: l’Egyptien Muhammad al-Sha‘rawi, 
azharite et un temps enseignant en Arabie Saoudite, Sayyid Qutb, et 
son dernier ouvrage Ma‘dlim fi’l-tariq, mais la prudence est de 
rigueur. Il n’y a ni lieu d’impression ni nom du traducteur, 
l’introduction datée est souvent signée du seul prénom musulman. 
La parution trés récente du dernier, et plus virulent, ouvrage de 
Sayyid Qutb dénote une sensibilité 4 un islam radical contemporain, 
hostile au mysticisme. Que ces traductions aient une influence 
profonde sur le public de Chine reste 4 déterminer. 

La littérature soufie, chants ou exégéses, subsiste en arabe sous 
forme de gros manuels, d’un prix trop élevé pour une diffusion 
courante. Ce sont des classiques utilisés dans les mosquées depuis 
des décennies, voire un siécle ou deux. Des opuscules de chants dont 
il est impossible de définir la provenance, ont été rédigés en chinois. 

Alors que les rééditions bon marché fleurissent, les écrits des 
fondateurs de 1’Yihewani comme Ma Wanfu, ou comme Hu 
Songshan qui fut pourtant prolixe, ne sont pas disponibles. Cette 
absence ne semble pas fortuite. Elle autorise le discours yihewani a 
s’adapter, 4 la fois aux courants de pensée les plus récents du monde 
musulman et 4 la situation de la Chine d’aujourd’ hui. 


L’ Yihewani a renoncé a s’imposer par la force. Appliquant les 
consignes élaborées par 1’Association islamique de Chine, qui 
reprend le modus vivendi établi dans certaines régions comme le 
Ningxia ou le Shaanxi, “que chacun s’occupe de ses seules affaires, 
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selon son propre rite, dans le respect mutuel”,42 il n’est plus signalé 
d’incidents violents ni d’occupation de mosquées par la force, ce qui 
ne signifie toutefois pas qu’il n’y en ait pas eu, depuis les années 
cinquante. Le soufisme est relégué 4 une place secondaire, et 
disparait de 1’islam officiel. Les ouvrages destinés 4 faire connaitre 
l’islam de Chine a des visiteurs étrangers, d’un intérét trés limité, ne 
font aucune allusion 4 l’existence de différentes factions. Les 
Yihewani eux-mémes occultent, tant que faire se peut, l’existence de 
confréries. Quand ils recoivent des visiteurs étrangers, ils les tiennent 
a l’écart. Il ne faut pas y voir de retrait volontaire de la part des 
confréries, car le visiteur, quand il se présente, est cordialement 
accueilli. 

Les Yihewani propagent une image négative du soufisme. Le 
maitre a penser de la jeune génération, dans un ouvrage récent, 
“L’appel de |’Islam’”, reprend les reproches habituels faits aux soufis: 
leur éloignement du monde et de ses obligations, leur prétention de 
approcher Dieu. Dans le cas de la Chine, le soufisme, venu d’ Asie 
Centrale [et donc pas du berceau de 1|’Islam] il y a deux 4 trois 
siécles, a introduit une cassure dans un islam qui, selon lui, n’en 
avait pas connu durant sept cent ans. Si l’auteur, Yisimaer (Isma‘1l), 
reconnait des qualités aux différentes turug, la plus récente, la 
Jahriyya, subit ses foudres: la Jahriyya n’a presque pas apporté de 
contribution aux enseignements ou a la propagation de 1’Islam. Elle 
est entrée en guerre pour élargir son pouvoir religieux, ses ressources 
humaines ou matérielles. La préoccupation unique des grands 
maitres a été d’acquérir puissance et richesses. Parce que ces 
derniers ont été réprimés par les Qing, ils ont été considérés comme 
des martyrs et ont obtenu la compassion.43 

Les affrontements internes aux confréries ont recu un certain écho. 
Il y en eut en 1981 et 1982 4 Linxia; au Ningxia en 1978 et en 1984. 
Plus grave, en février 1994, au Ningxia, le shaykh de la confrérie 
Jahriyya Shagou, Ma Liesun, vice-président de la Conférence 
politique consultative de la Région autonome Hui du Ningxia, 
membre du Comité permanent de la Conférence politique 
consultative nationale, a été arrété, car tenu pour responsable des 
querelles intestines qui ont fait une quarantaine de morts dans les 


42 7. Gao, op. cit. 46. 

43 Yisimaer, Yisilan de zhaohuan, introduction non signée datée de 1412 de |’ Hégire, 
181-184. L’avant-propos a été rédigé 4 Tianjin. L’édition est de bonne qualité. C’est 
volontairement qu’il n’y a aucune indication qui puisse porter préjudice de son auteur ou ses 
imprimeurs. 
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rangs du Shagou. Une partie de ses fidéles reprochait 4 Ma Liesun 
d’étre trop proche du pouvoir. Il a été condamné a quinze ans de 
prison; son fils et un professeur de la mosquée du Shagou de 
Yinchuan, l’ont été a perpétuité.44 Pour le Shagou, cette 
condamnation est injuste: les autorités n’ont rien fait quand le parti 
opposé a Ma Liesun avait tué trente des leurs. A partir du moment ot 
ce dernier a donné l’ordre de rétorquer et qu’ils ont tué neuf 
personnes (onze en réalité), la Sécurité les a aussit6t poursuivis. La 
répression a été sévére: la mosquée de Yinchuan a été dévastée, les 
ouvrages éparpillés, les étudiants renvoyés.45 La mosquée accueillait 
auparavant quelques soixante-dix éléves, venus de toute la Chine; 
d’un bon niveau, ils étaient capables de tenir une conversation 
simple en arabe, ce qui est hors de portée du premier étudiant venu; 
leur cursus comprenait des matiéres comme l’histoire et la 
géographie, et ils disposaient d’une méthode moderne de persan. II 
ne restait que quatre éléves en novembre 1994, l’1mam responsable 
était trés jeune. A Lanzhou, les fidéles du mausolée du fondateur de 
la Jahriyya ont été inquiétés quelques temps. Les Yihewani 
exprimaient une réprobation, sans une once de compassion ou de 
compréhension. 

A linverse, la répression qui a fini par s’abattre 4 Xining, aprés 
des émeutes qui se sont déroulées en septembre et octobre 1993, a 
cause d’un livre considéré par les musulmans comme insultant pour 
l’Islam et interdit, a suscité 1’émoi.46 Le centre de la protestation 
était la Grande mosquée Dongguan de Xining, quartier général de 
1’ Yihewani, siége de surcroit de |’Association islamique de Chine: 
les forces de l’ordre ont pris d’assaut la mosquée ov s’étaient 
retranchés les émeutiers, le 7 octobre 1993.47 La mosquée a elle 
aussi été vidée de tous ses étudiants et d’une partie de son personnel 
religieux. Si un jeune Hui du Ningxia racontait qu’un an aprés, elle 
n’ouvrait plus que pour la priére, 11 semble qu’en réalité elle ait pu 
reprendre ses activités habituelles. Dans ce cas-ci, les musulmans 
s’étaient comportés avec courage pour une noble cause! 


44 Summary Worldwide Broadcasting, 24 février 1994. 

45 Entretien personnel Yinchuan, novembre 1994. 

46 Un ouvrage de questions-réponses pour enfants paru au Sichuan en 1993, copie d’un 
livre de Taiwan, publiait un dessin sur lequel figurait un musulman en priére a cété d’un porc, 
et posait la question: ‘Qui sur terre n’a jamais mangé de viande de porc mais a vu les cochons 
marcher?’ Des manifestations contre |’ouvrage ont eu lieu au Nord-Ouest fin aoit de 1993 et 
se sont poursuivies alors que l’ouvrage avait été interdit et retiré de la vente ce mois-la. 

47 EF glises d’Asie clxv (1993). 
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Les Yihewani ne cessent d’ailleurs, dans leurs discours, méme si 
les écrits sont plus modérés, de brocarder les querelles, 1’arriération, 
l’ignorance, la pauvreté — nudité, saleté, maladies — des croyants 
de turug qui vivent souvent dans les régions les plus déshéritées du 
Ningxia et du Gansu. Ils racontent que, dans ces régions perdues, on 
trouve un “menhuan de |’CEuf”’ dont les croyants égorgeraient 
rituellement les ceufs avant de les manger, idem pour le “menhuan 
du Poisson”; ou encore qu’une jeune fille avait été donnée en 
mariage de un poulet pour éviter de la marier a 1’extérieur de la 
confrérie! 

Le nombre et la qualité des études consacrées par les chercheurs 
chinois au soufisme prouve |’ouverture et la relative transparence des 
ordres mystiques chinois, en méme temps que le peu de risques 
politiques qu’il y a a aborder le sujet. Pour caricaturer, ils font partie 
d’un certain folklore. Leur histoire, souvent dramatique, s’y préte.48 
Zhang Chengzhi, un auteur Hui, a rédigé une histoire romancée de la 
Jahriyya, qui s’arréte en 1920, 4 la mort de Ma Yuanzhang (grand- 
pére de Ma Liesun) lors d’un terrible tremblement de terre. 
L’ouvrage fut réalisé en collaboration avec Ma Liesun qui, n’en 
doutons pas, est en train d’inscrire un nouveau chapitre 4 |’histoire 
de la confrérie. L’ Yihewani est au contraire un sujet rarement abordé 
dans sa période contemporaine, 4 peine quelques mentions dans des 
études régionales, ou des généralités qui n’offrent que peu 
d’informations. Cette retenue des chercheurs est signe en Chine d’un 
sujet sensible. 

Les Yihewani n’ont pas renoncé a amener a eux les adeptes des 
confréries. Ils encouragent les conversions et en font grand cas 
quand c’est un adepte de tariqa. Pour la jeune génération, tous les 
musulmans doivent étre unis afin de restaurer le vrai Islam, mis a 
mal par vingt ans d’interdiction de pratique religieuse, mis 4 mal par 
les massacres qu’ont entrainés les révoltes des confréries au dix- 
neuviéme siécle — sans elles, les musulmans seraient aujourd’ hui 
cent millions en Chine, indique-t-on. L’ obsession du terrain perdu 
par |’Islam dans la société Hui se retrouve aussi bien chez les imams 
agés que chez les jeunes Yihewani qui dénoncent les maux de la 
société chinoise actuelle. Dans 1’Est, 11 s’agit de ramener vers les 
mosquées une population Hui largement laicisée, qui souvent ne se 


48 Sur histoire de la Jahriyya, voir F. Aubin, ‘En Islam chinois: quels Nagshbandis?’, in 
M. Gaborieau, A. Popovic, & T. Zarcone (eds.), Nagshbandis. Cheminements et situation 
actuelle d’un ordre mystique musulman (Istanbul 1990) 491-572. 
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déplace qu’a l’occasion des grandes fétes et ignore tout des rituels. 
Au Nord-Ouest, il faut que les adeptes des ordres mystiques les 
rejoignent, afin que tous les musulmans soient “fréres”, pour rétablir 
les forces de 1’Islam. Une fois la vraie foi restaurée, les confréries 
pourront de nouveau exister si elles le veulent. Les imams yihewani 
traditionnels s’inquiétent — sans la condamner ni |’exclure — d’une 
nouvelle génération d’imams, surnommeés “wahhabites”’, fascinés par 
l’activisme musulman, qu’ils cétoient a travers leurs lectures, les 
missions de préche, les récits des pélerins, de plus en plus nombreux, 
ou des étudiants qui ont été a 1’étranger; pour ceux-ci, le Pakistan, 
l’Arabie Saoudite et le Soudan paraissent étre des destinations de 
prédilection. 

Malgré un changement d’attitude, ]’objectif ultime de 1’ Yihewani 
— tant chez la génération ancienne et institutionnalisée, que chez la 
nouvelle génération, formée par la précédente dans les écoles de 
mosquée, souvent aprés un cursus scolaire normal, mais dont la 
réflexion s’est nourrie d’un apport exténieur radical — reste celui de 
forger un islam unifié dans lequel les ordres mystiques, avec leurs 
particularismes, n’ont pas droit de cité. Puisque ces ordres n’ont pas 
disparu, ni ne sont susceptibles de disparaitre 4 court terme, ils sont 
isolés, exclus du discours officiel, tenus a l’écart des liens avec 
l’islam extérieur, ou sont transformés en un objet de folklore, voire 
de dérision. 

La radicalisation de 1’ Yihewani, sensible dans les protestations 
contre des ouvrages insultants pour |’Islam, pourrait entrainer une 
réaction plus énergique du régime, alors qu’il dépend, par bien des 
aspects, institutionnels et prosaiquement financiers, de ce régime. 
L’élément modérateur constitué par les imams de la premiére 
génération, formés sous le régime nationaliste ou au plus tard dans 
les années cinquante, est appelé a s’estomper avec la disparition des 
anciens. Sans génération intermédiaire, les jeunes activistes 
“wahhabites” vont se retrouver seuls face au pouvoir et a la société 
chinoise. Sauront-ils transiger? 

Quant aux confréries, elles sont arrivées 4 un tournant crucial de 
leur histoire. Leur force repose sur des bases rurales, en situation de 
détresse matérielle, d’arriération sociale. Ces bases seront amenées 4 
rétrécir au gré de |’ urbanisation et de l’accés au monde moderne. La 
structure des confréries doit s’adapter a la Chine d’aujourd’hui, alors 
qu’elle fait figure de survivance du passé et que la tendance 4a la 
fragmentation se perpétue, les querelles intestines des vingt derniéres 
années |’ont démontré. Néanmoins, les confréries ont déja prouvé 
leur capacité 4 survivre, 4 renaitre de leurs cendres comme |’a fait la 
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Jahriyya dans le passé. Leur éloignement du pouvoir les a rendues 
moins dépendantes, moins sensibles a un durcissement du régime 
envers l’islam. En cas de changement de régime, et celui-ci 
s’annonce pour bientdt, il est probable que la société chinoise 
refusera d’accorder aux Hui et aux musulmans les priviléges dont ils 
disposent aujourd’hui: subventions, constructions de mosquées, 
d’écoles, impunité (les Hui, petits commercants, sont engagés dans 
toutes sortes d’activités trés en marge de la légalité et qui font la 
prospérité de villes du Nord Ouest comme Linxia ou Tongxin). Les 
confréries apparaissent bien mieux armées pour résister 4 un futur 
probablement plus hostile. 
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ANATOLIA, IRAN, AND THE BALKAN 


OPPOSITIONS AU SOUFISME DANS L’EMPIRE OTTOMAN AUX 
QUINZIEME ET SEIZIEME SIECLES 


AHMET YASAR OCAK 


Qu’est-ce, pour un historien, que “l’ opposition au soufisme” comme 
aspect de I’histoire des peuples musulmans? Comment un historien 
doit-il aborder le probléme, ou bien, dans quelle perspective doit-il le 
situer par rapport a l’ensemble de I’histoire de |’Islam? En tant que 
historien, nous pensons que si nous considérons le sujet comme un 
probléme purement théologique, nous risquerons de mésestimer les 
facteurs sociaux qui sont a la base de ce phénoméne d’ opposition au 
soufisme et nous n’aurons pas la chance de comprendre les causes 
sociales, culturelles et politiques qui se cachent derriére ce 
phénoméne dans le monde musulman, y compris |’Empire ottoman. 
A notre avis, “le soufisme” et “l’opposition au soufisme”’ sont 
deux phénomeénes jumeaux dans I’histoire de |’Islam, puisqu’ils sont 
nés en méme temps, et qu’ils se sont développés |’un parallélement a 
l’autre. Nous pouvons apprécier le soufisme, comme étant 4 la fois 
un mouvement social et une institution socio-religieuse, qui vient 
s’ajouter a la société musulmane moyenageuse dés le neuvieéme 
siécle.! L’ opposition au soufisme se manifeste au fond comme un 
mouvement de réaction pour chasser celui-ci de la société musulman, 
car on le tenait pour responsable de son désordre, et en fin de 
compte, de la création de problémes pour le pouvoir politique. Donc 


1 Personnellement nous ne considérons pas le soufisme dans l’histoire de 1’Islam, 
comme un phénoméne purement mystique développé uniquement dans son structure 
traditionnelle; mais nous le considérons largement dépendant du changement et du 
développement de la structure sociale des sociétés musulmanes du Moyen Age. 
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ces deux mouvements paralléles constituent un phénoméne 
complexe ayant trois aspects liés l’un a |’ autre: aspects religieux, 
politiques et sociaux. 

Si l’on jette un coup d’ceil sur I’histoire du soufisme dans |’ Empire 
ottoman, nous remarquons qu’elle avait brillamment commencé en 
ce qui concerne les relations avec le pouvoir central et avec le public. 
Cette histoire intéressante commence avec un fait curieux: des soufis 
originaires d’un mouvement hétérodoxe dit baba’1, révoltés contre le 
pouvoir seldjoukide, ont joué un réle considérable dans la naissance 
du pouvoir ottoman. Fondé au début du quatorze siécle en Anatolie 
du Nord-Ouest, dans la région frontali¢re byzantine, le Beylicat 
ottoman a été soutenu par des soufis hétérodoxes dits simplement 
Abdalan-i Rim (ou Rim Abdallari),2 issus du mouvement baba’i3 
rattachés aux diverses branches du courant galandari, dérivé de la 
Malamatiyya khorasanienne.4 Ces soufis furent les prototypes des 
derviches bektachis du seiziéme siécle.5 Au fur et 4 mesure, les 
ordres mystiques orthodoxes, tels que la Rifa°iyya, la Mawlawiyya, 
la Khalwatiyya et la Naqshbandiyya ont pris leur place sur les 
territoires de 1’Etat ottoman. C’est ainsi que depuis le quinziéme 
siécle jusqu’au seiziéme, les cing grands ordres mystiques cités ci- 
dessus, y compris la Bektashiyya, ont été implantés dans 1’Empire 
ottoman. 

S’il faut aborder dans une perspective générale la période allant du 
début de la fondation de |’Etat ottoman jusqu’a la fin du seiziéme 


2 Cf. Fuad Kopriilti, Les origines de |’Empire Ottoman (Paris 1935) 113-123; id., 
‘Abdal Kumral’, ‘Abdal Mehmed’, ‘Abdal Murad’, ‘Abdal Musa’, Tiirk Halk Edebiyat 
Ansiklopedisi (Istanbul 1935). 

3 ol s’agit d’une révolte socio-religieuse 4 tendance hétérodoxe des Turcomans nomades 
et des paysans d’ Anatolie centrale et du Sud-Est, en Anatolie seldjoukide en 1240, qui a eu lieu 
contre le gouvernement, dirigé par un certain cheikh turcoman nommé Baba Ilyas-i Khorasani 
et par son khalifa Baba Ishaq (voir par ex., Claude Cahen, “Baba’is’, EI; id., Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey (London 1968) 221-222, 241, 354; id., La Turquie Pré-ottomane (Paris-Istanbul 1988) 
95, 200, 334. Cf. aussi notre étude intitulée La révolte de Baba Resul ou la formation de 
l’hétérodoxie musulmane en Anatolie au XIlIle siécle (Ankara 1989). 

4 La Malamatiyya est un courant soufi né au neuviéme siécle en Iran, dans la région 
khorassanienne. Ce courant soufi, couvrant certains ordres mystiques iraniens, a donné 
naissance au onziéme siécle en Iran, a la Qalandariyya. Sur la Malamatiyya et la Qalandariyya, 
voir par ex., F. De Jong, Hamid Algar, et C.H. Imber, ‘Malamatiyya’, EI; Tahsin Yazici, 
*Kalandartyya’, EI. 

5 La Bektashiyya est un ordre soufi se rattachant 4 Hajji Bektash-i Veli (m. 1271), un 
cheikh turcoman, contemporain de Jalal al-Din-i Rimi. Sur la Bektashiyya voir par ex., J. 
Kingsley Birge, The Bektashi Order of Dervishes (London 1937); voir aussi, R. Tschudi, 
‘Bektashiyya’, EI; Suraiya Faroghi, Der Bektaschi Orden in Anatolien (Wien 1981). 
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siécle, il n’est guére possible de parler d’une opposition 
systématique aux milieux soufis. Pour cette période, durant laquelle 
l’Etat ottoman n’était pas encore systématiquement centralisé, et la 
classe des ulama ne s’était pas encore formée, les milieux soufis 
avaient une forte influence non seulement sur les milieux politiques 
et buraucratiques, mais aussi sur le peuple. 

On sait bien que I|’Islam populaire turc avait d’ailleurs déja au 
onziéme siécle en Asie centrale, une forte coloration soufie apportée 
par Ahmed-i Yesevi et ses derviches.© Ainsi rattaché depuis des 
siécles 4 une tradition islamique profondément caractérisée par 
l’ésprit mystique, la structure socio-culturelle et socio-politique de 
l’Etat ottoman était tout naturellement sous |’influence du soufisme 
jusqu’au quinziéme siécle. Pendant la fondation de 1’Etat, la plupart 
des chefs militaires et des buraucrates aussi étaient initiés au contact 
de différents babas turcomans (ceux que nous avons déja cités ci- 
dessus sous le nom de Rim Abdallari)’ qui étaient a la fois des chefs 
politiques et religieux des tribus nomades et semi-nomades. 

Il ne s’agissait donc pas, dans cette période de fondation, d’une 
quelconque opposition contre les milieux soufis. Les ordres 
mystiques, méme de tendance hétérodoxe, tels que la Yasawiyya, la 
Wafa’iyya, la Qalandariyya et la Haydariyya, ont retrouvé dans les 
territoires de ]’Etat ottoman, approximativement jusqu’a la fin du 
quinziéme siécle, un terrain trés convenable pour s’implanter 
confortablement.’ Jusqu’a la révolte de cheikh Bedr el-Din dans le 
premier quart du quinziéme siécle,? aucune source ne nous signale 


6 Voir Fuad K6priilti, Tiirk Edebivatinda Ilk Mutasavviflar (Ankara 1966, 2e éd.) 49-62; 
id., Ahmed Yesevi, IA. 

7 Les sources ottomanes de |’époque en question, telles que les Tavarikh-i al-i ‘Othman 
anonymes (Bibl. de 1’ Université d’Istanbul, ms. ture nr. 2438, fol.42b-43a), Tavarikh-i al-i 
‘Othman de ‘Ashiqpashazade, éd. de ‘Ali Begh (Istanbul 1332/1916) 195-196, et Kitab-i 
cihanniima de Mehmed Neshri, éd de F. Taeschner (Leipzig 1955) 1, 46-48, 98 et quelques 
autres, nous signalent l’appartenance de certains buraucrates et de plusieurs dignitaires du 
palais ottoman, et méme de certains généraux, a de différents cheiks des Abdaldan-i Rim . 

8 A ce propos, voir notre article intitulé ‘Les milieux soufis dans les territoires du 
beylicat ottoman et le probléme des ‘Abdalan-i Rum’ (1300-1389)’ , in E. Zachariadou (éd.), 
The Ottoman Emirate (1300-1389) (Rethymnon 1993) 145-158. 

9 Cette révolte en question est eclatée en Anatolie de l’Ouest et dans les Balkans vers 
les années 1416 ou 1421, juste aprés l’invasion de Timur, sous Mehmed I. D’aprés ce que 
disent les sources ottomanes, dirigé par l’ex-qadiasker de Musa Celebi, sur Cheikh Bedr el- 
Din, 4 la fois un trés illustre savant et un soufi, cette révolte a bouleversé sérieusement |’ Etat 
ottoman. Sur la révolte de Cheikh Bedr el-Din voir Michel Balivet, Jslam, mystique et 
révolution armée dans les Balkans ottomans. Vie du Cheikh Bedreddin le “Hallaj des Turcs” 
(1358/59-1416) (Istanbul 1995). 
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un mouvement antisoufi dans 1’Empire ottoman, ni de la part du 
pouvoir politique — si ce n’est la déportation d’un petit groupe de 
Rum Abdallari par Orkhan Begh —, ni méme de la part des ulama 
qui n’avaient pas encore, a l|’époque, atteint a l’apogée de leur 
puissance. Mais, la révolte de cheikh Bedr el-Din marqua 
apparemment un tournant historique pour différents comportements 
antisoufis dans |’histoire ottomane, aussi bien chez le pouvoir central 
que chez les ulama. 

Cette révolte, conservant encore son caractére problématique, a 
sans doute poussé le gor vernement ottoman 4a étre prudent vis-a-vis 
des milieux soufis; ainsi par exemple, au quinziéme siécle sous 
Mourad II, les derviches bayramis ont-ils été strictement surveillés 
par le gouvernement central. De plus, Hajji Bayram-1 Veli (m. 1430), 
le grand cheikh des derviches bayramis, a été convoqué a Edirne 
pour étre interrogé directement en présence du sultan. D’aprés ce qui 
ressort des témoignages, le gouvernement aurait soupconné une 
insurrection soutenue par les Bayramis en Anatolie centrale.!° II ne 
s’agit donc pas 1a, d’une réélle opposition antisoufie, mais plutét 
d’une inquiétude politique non seulement dans le cas de cheikh Bedr 
el-Din, mais aussi dans celui de Hajji Bayram-1 Veli. 

En ce qui concerne les réactions manifestées par le peuple contre 
certains groupes de derviches hétérodoxes, tels que les Qalandaris, le 
Vilayetname-i ‘Othman Baba nous renseigne parfaitement sur les 
querelles passées entre les derviches qalandaris et la population de 
certaines villes balkaniques.!! La riche documentation de cet 
ouvrage comporte une dizaine d’anecdotes trés intéressantes sur 
l’interrogation et la condamnation des derviches galandaris dans les 
cours ottomanes au temps de Mehmed II.!2 Nous avons également 
des témoignages de la méme époque sur les condamnations au 
biicher des Hurifis a Edirne par le grand vizir Mahmud Pasha (m. 
1474) et Fakhr al-Din-i “Ajami (m.1461),!3 ainsi que sur une grande 
opération de déportation des derviches galandaris en Anatolie, sous 


10 Ace sujet, voir par ex., Fuat Bayramoglu, Haci Bayram-i Veli, Yasami-Soyu-Vakfi 
(Ankara 1983) 1, 25-27. 

11 Cf. Kiigiik Abdal, Veldyetndme-i Sultan ‘Othman Baba, ms. Adnan Otiiken, il Halk 
Kiitiiphanesi (Ankara), nr. 643, fol. 26b, 27a, 30b, 53a etc. 

12 CF. ibid.; id., ‘Kalenderi Dervishes and Ottoman Administration from the Fourteenth 
to the Sixteenth Centuries’, in Grace M. Smith and Carl W. Ernst (eds.), Manifestations of 
Sainthood in Islam (Istanbul 1994) 248-249. 

13 Cf. Tashképriizade Ahmed Efendi, al-Shaga’ig al-nu‘manivya fi ‘ulama’ al-dawla 
al-‘uthmaniyya (Beyrouth 1395/1975) 38-39. 
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Bayezid II, en 1492, implantés dans différentes régions 
balkaniques. !4 

Mais le seiziéme siécle fut dans I’histoire de 1’7>Empire ottoman, 
une période de véritable antisoufisme qui se manifesta contre les 
différents milieux soufis, tels que les Khalwatis, les Giilsenis, les 
Bayrami-Malamis, les Qalandaris etc., non seulement de la part du 
gouvernement, mais aussi des ulama. Des études sur une série de 
documentation se composant des documents d’archives, des 
chroniques, et des manuscrits écrits directement par certains soufis, 
nous obligent a approcher cet antisoufisme manifesté au seiziéme 
siécle dans |’Empire ottoman, comme une question strictement liée 
aux conditions socio-politiques et socio-économiques de 1|’Etat qui 
avait a l’époque, certaines difficultés 4 la fois extérieures et 
intérieures. 

Parallélement aux désavantages causés par les guerres aux 
frontiéres occidentales et orientales,!5 des insurrections éclatées en 
Anatolie,!6 des troubles sociaux surgis dans la capitale impériale!7 
auraient poussé les ulama et les autorités gouvernementales 4 ne pas 
penser du bien des milieux soufis, auteurs des doctrines non- 
conformistes, tels que les Giilsenis, les Bayrami-Malamis et les 
Qalandaris. D’aprés ce qui ressort des témoignages des documents 
d’archives, ils prenaient sans doute ces milieux soufis pour les 
premiers responsables de tous les désordres sociaux et religieux dans 
la société ottomane. !8 

A notre avis, c’est la le point essentiel; car, le probléme 
fondamental n’est rien d’autre que ces désordres sociaux sur lesquels 


14 cf. par ex., Orug b. ‘Adil, Tevarikh-i al-i ‘Osman, éd. F. Babinger (Hannover 1925) 
138; Khwaja Sa‘d al-Din, Tadj al-tawarikh (Istanbul 1279); Solaqzade, Tarikh-i Solaqzade 
(Istanbul 1289) 11, 304; Ocak, ‘Kalenderi dervishes’ 249. 

Voir par ex., Halil Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire. The Classical Age (1300-1600) 
(London 1973) 35-40; Stanford J. Shaw, History of the Ottoman Empire and Modern Turkey 
(Cambridge 1976) 1, 55-111. 

16 Cf. Hanna Sohrweide, ‘Der Sieg der Safaviden in Persien und seine Riickwirkungen 
auf die Schiiten Anatoliens im 16. Jahrhundert’, Der Islam xli (1965) 145-186; Shaw, History 
1, 86-92. 

17 1] s’agit des troubles socio-religieux dans le peuple, causés par les discussions sur la 
conception de wahdat-i wujiid qui aboutissaient souvent parmi les gens de basses classes, a un 
athéisme absolu, d’ot' de graves disputes et confrontements entre ces gens et les ulama a 
Istanbul de l’époque. 

18 Voir par ex., les documents d’archives, tirés des miihimme defterleri du seizigme 
siécle, publiés par Ahmet Refik sous le titre de On Altinci Asirda Rafizilik ve Bektasilik 
(Istanbul 1932) 21-59. Dans ces documents, on parle des Qalandaris sous le nom de ishiq. 
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les ulama et les milieux soufis sont unanimement convenus, mais de 
différents points de vue. Pour les ulama, ce sont les milieux soufis 
qui étaient a |’origine de ces désordres sociaux. En revanche, selon 
les milieux soufis, c’est 1’Etat lui-méme qui en était responsable a 
cause de sa mauvaise politique. De toute fagon, ces deux points de 
vue différents, manifestés 4 la fois par les témoignages des miihimme 
defterleri (régistres ottomans) des ser‘iyye sicilleri (régistres 
juridiques ottomans) et par les ouvrages écrits par certains auteurs 
ottomans de l’époque, tels que Mawlana ‘Isa,!9 nous montrent une 
seule chose: Le seiziéme siécle, particuli¢érement les trois derniers 
quarts, y compris |’époque de Soliman le Magnifique, constitue une 
période de désordres et de troubles sociaux dans l’Empire ottoman.20 
D’autre part, n’oublions pas, comme nous allons en parler ci- 
dessous, le cas de Birgivi Mehmed Efendi qui est, une fois encore, le 
grand témoin de ces désordres sociaux auxquels 11 s’est chargé lui- 
méme de faire face sa vie durant.2! 

Nous pensons qu’il serait inconcevable de voir comme une simple 
coincidence ce croisement a la méme époque, des désordres sociaux 
avec les mouvements Malamis et Giilsenis, ayant trouvé des terrains 
favorable non seulement en Anatolie mais aussi en Roumélie. Dans 
ce contexte, on peut considérer comme normale |’opposition du 
gouvernement central 4 ces milieux soufis non-conformistes, qui 
sont a ses yeux le résponsable de ces troubles sociaux qui finissent 
par prendre une couleur politique, et devenaient ainsi un élément 
d’anarchie sociale secouant sérieusement le nizam-1i ‘alem (l’ ordre 
social). 

D’ailleurs, 4 travers nos sources, nous pouvons rencontrer un 
certain nombre d’événements qui reflétent la politique “antisoufie” 
du gouvernement contre les milieux soufis cités ci-dessus. Par 
exemple, nous avons une série d’inculpations et de condamnations a 


19 Cf. Mavlana ‘Isa, Jami‘ al-makninat, ms. Bibl. de l’Université d’Istanbul, fonds 
Ibnu’l-Emin, nor. 3263, fol. 23b-24a, 56b-58b. 

20 Pour un tableau général de 1’Empire ottoman au seiziéme siécle, il suffit de s’adresser 
aux ouvrages cités de Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire 121-186; Shaw, History i, 70-87, 169-175. 

21 Pour Birgivi Mehmed Efendi, voir par ex., Nev‘izade ‘Atayi, i, 179-181; Katip 
Celebi, Mizan al-haqq fi ikhtiyar al-ahaqq (Istanbul 1306) 120-125; Inalcik, The Ottoman 
Empire 183-185. Il s’est consacré presque toute sa vie 4 la lutte contre les désordres sociaux. Il 
a écrit plusieurs ouvrages destinés 4 les enlever. Voir par ex. son al-Tariga al-muhammadivya 
[plusieurs editions, et beaucoup des examplaires en manuscript, par ex. ms. Siileymaniye 
(Fonds Haji Mahmid Efendi) or. 2028; al-Seyf al-sdrim fit ‘adem-i javaz-i vagf al-mengiil ve 
al-darahim, ms. Siileymaniye (Fonds Haji Mahmid), or. 1136/1; Jila’ al-quliib, ms. 
Stileymaniye (Fonds Shehid ‘Ali Pasha), nr. 1477 etc. 
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mort contre les milieux Malami-Bayramis, Giilsenis, et méme 
Qalandaris dont les héros sont des cheiks illustres, tels que Oghlan 
Cheikh Isma‘il-1 Ma‘shuqi, cheikh des Bayrami-Malamis, décapité 
en 1535 avec ses douze disciples,22 cheikh Husam al-Din-i 
Angarawi, pendu en 1561 a Ankara,23 cheikh Hamza Bali, décapité 
égalemant a Istanbul en 1565.24 En ce qui concerne les milieux 
giilsenis, nous connaissons trés bien le cas d’Ibrahim-i Giilsenj, 
convoqué a Istanbul, et interrogé par le sultan Soliman le Magnifique 
lui-méme.2> Et plus dramatique encore est le cas de cheikh Muhyi al- 
Din-1 Qaramani qui fut décapité en 1550 a Istanbul, suivant la fatwa 
d’Abu’l-Su‘td Efendi.26 Les chroniques et les miihimme defterleri 
de l’époque, nous donnent plusieurs exemples de déportation et 
d’arrestation des cheiks Qalandaris tout au long du seiziéme siécle.27 

Maintenant, nous devons nous poser cette question: la politique 
antisoufie du gouvernement ottoman contre certains milieux soufis 
est-elle vraiment une “politique antisoufie” au plein sens du terme? 
Ou bien, en d’autres termes, est-ce que cela peut se traduire par une 
vraie opposition au soufisme manifestée par le gouvernement 
ottoman? C’est une question 4 laquelle nous ne pourrons pas 
répondre affirmativement. En tout cas, nous allons revenir ci-dessous 
a la réponse de cette question, mais pour le moment, nous voulons 
nous arréter sur |’antisoufisme des ulama ottomans. 


En ce qui concerne le comportement de certains milieux ulama 
ottomans aux quinzi¢me-dix-septiéme siécle contre les milieux 
soufis, nous croyons pouvoir utiliser le terme d’ “opposition au 


22 Sur Isma‘il-1 Ma‘shii voir, Nev‘izade ‘Atayi, Dhayl-i Shaqdyiq (Istanbul 1268) 89; 
Sari ‘Abd Allah Efendi, Thamarat al-fu’dd (Istanbul 1288) 249; La‘lizade ‘Abd al-Baqi, 
Sergodhesht-i Maldmiyyva, ms. Siileymaniye (Fonds Pertev Pasha), nr. 636, fol. 123a.; 
Golpinarh, Meldmilik ve Meldamiler 48-50. 

23° Au sujet de Husim al-Din-i Angaravi voir ‘Atayi, Dhayl 70; Sari ‘Abd Allah, 
Thamarat 256-257; Golpinarli, Melamilik 71. 

24 A propos de Hamza Bili, cf. ‘Atayi, Dhayl 70-71; Muniri-i Belghradi, Silsilat al- 
mugarrabin, ms. Siileymaniye (Fonds Shehid ‘Ali Pasha), nr. 2189, fol. 140a-141a; La‘lizade, 
Sergodhesht fol. 126b-127b; cf. aussi G6lpinarli, Meladmilik 72-77. 

25 A propos de cet événement voir Gélpinarh, Mevldnd’dan Sonra Mevlevilik (Istanbul 
1953) 323-324. 

26 Sur Cheikh Qaramani voir Ertugrul Diizdag, Sevhulislam Ebussuud Efendi Fetvalan 
(Istanbul 1972) 193-195; Muhyi-i Giilsheni, Mandgqib-i Ibrahim-i Gulsheni, éd. Tahsin Yazici 
(Ankara 1982) 360-361, 378-382. 

A ce propos voir, H. J. Kissling, Sultan Bajezid’s II. Beziehungen zu Markgraf 
Francesco II. von Gonzaga (Miinchen 1965) 13. 
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soufisme”. Et cet antisoufisme nous refléte trés curieusement un 
esprit religieux tout a fait puritaniste. Prenant sans aucune exception, 
les milieux soufis pour seuls responsables de la “déformation” et du 
“désordre” religieux dans la société ottomane de |’époque, cet esprit 
antisoufi visait 4 purifier le peuple de tous les résidus “hérétiques et 
sataniques” déposés par les soufis. Au seizieme siécle, cet esprit 
puritain justement représenté par un certain Birgivi Mehmed Efendi 
(m. 1573); d’ot le célébre mouvement gadizddeli au milieu du dix- 
septiéme siécle qui, a notre avis, est le seul mouvement antisoufi au 
vrai sens du mot, dans I’histoire ottomane.28 

Auteur de plusieurs ouvrages et opuscules destinés au grand 
public, miiderris dans une petite medrese provinciale 4 Birgi (une 
petite bourgade en Anatolie occidentale prés d’Izmir), Birgivi 
Mehmed Efendi s’était donné a cette fonction durant toute sa vie. 
Quand on étudie ses ouvrages, on peut remarquer clairement 
l’influence dominante de |’illustre savant arabe non-conformiste Ibn 
Taymiyya (m. 1328)29 et de ses disciples, tels qu’Ibn Qayyim al- 
Jawziyya (m. 1350).30 Abondamment nourri des idées de ces grands 
savants puritains et antisoufis, Birgivi Mehmed Efendi s’attaquait 
dans ses ouvrages, aux idées et aux pratiques soufiques, et il les 
accusait d’étre des gens bid‘a (ehl-i bid‘a). Il rejoignait, uniquement 
sur le sujet de |’antisoufisme avec son grand rival Abi’l-Su‘ud 
Efendi, le majestueux cheikh al-Islam ottoman de |’ époque.3! 

Une étude, méme superficielle des fatwas d’ Abi’1-Su‘tid Efendi 
refléte au premier regard, une mentalité ouvertement antisoufie se 
basant sur la conception de bid‘a tout comme celle de son rival 
Birgivi Mehmed Efendi. A part ses fatwas ferventes concernant 
Oghlan cheikh Isma‘il-i1 Ma‘shiiqi et cheikh Muhyi al-Din-i 
Qaramani, il condamne également avec le méme ton fervent, les 
pratiques et les rites des soufis. Par exemple, il exprime ses opinions 
a propos du raqs ve deveran, c’est-a-dire du sema‘, de facgon 
suivante: 


28 Sur les Qadizadelis voir par ex., Inalcik, The Ottoman Empire 184, et particuli¢rement 
Madeleine Zilfi, ‘The Kadizadelis: Discordant Revivalism in Seventeenth-Century Istanbul’, 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies xlv (1986) 251-269; id., The Politics of Piety: The Ottoman 
Ulema in the Postclassical Age (1600-1800) (Minneapolis 1988), Chapter 4. 

29 Cf. Henri Laoust, EI, s.v. Ibn Taymiyya. 

30 Cf. du méme, EI, s.v. Ibn Kayyim al-Jawziyya. 

31 A propos des polémiques se déroulant entre Abii’1-Su‘iid Efendi et Birgivi Mehmed, 
voir EI, s.v. ‘Birgewi’ ; sur Abi’ 1-Su‘td voir EI, s.v. “Abu’1-Su‘tid’. 
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‘Ol gabdyihi ‘ibadet qabilinden ‘addeditb Gyet-i kerimeyi ana delil getiirmekle tekrar kdafir 
olur, bu i‘tigaddan riicti’? itmezse qatilleri vacib olur (....). Amma simdiki zaman sifileri 
itdikleri raks filhagiqa kGfirlerin horos tepmesidiir ve bunlarun fiilleri kefereye tesebbiihdiir. 
Ve Resiil aleyhisselam hazretine raks isnadd itmek kiifiirdiir. Zird raqks ef*dl-i siifehddir 
(....)'32 

C’est-a-dire, en résumé, d’aprés Abi’]-Su‘ud Efendi, le rags ve 
deveran est la pratique des infidéles. Si les soufis croyaient que le 
raqs ve deverdn était un rite religieux tout comme la priére 
journaliére, ils deviendraient infidéles. Dans ce cas, il est nécessaire 
de les condamner 4 mort. Cette approche d’Abu’l-Su‘iid Efendi 
envers pratiques soufies symbolise en un certain sens la rigidité du 
point de vue de certains ulama othodoxes 4 propos des milieux 
soufis. Ces types de fatwa sont d’ailleurs un genre de documents 
rencontré a peu prés a toute époque et a tout endroit dans le monde 
musulman, qui reflétent l’opinion officielle de la plupart des ulama 
orthodoxes. 


A la méme époque, ce fut le mouvement Malami, ayant un fort esprit 
messianique, se basant sur une conception de qutb s’étant chargé 4 la 
fois d’une mission politique et religieuse,33 influencée fortement de 
la doctrine de wahdat-i wujiid, qui surgit dans |’Empire ottoman 
comme un mouvement social dans les basses classes. Implanté dans 
les territoires anatoliens et rouméliotes parmi les paysans et les petits 
commercants, le mouvement Malami ne tarda pas 4a attirer par ses 
attitudes antigouvernementales, les réactions de |’Etat et des ulama 
orthodoxes.34 A la suite des investigations policiéres strictement 
menées par le pouvoir politique, les cheiks Malamis ont été mis en 
observation, comme Bunyamin-i Ayashi, Pir ‘Ali-i Aqsarayi, ou bien 
ils sont condamnés a mort ou décapité, tels que Isma‘il-1 Ma‘shuqi, 
Hamza Bali et Husam al-Din-i Anqaravi dont on a parlé ci-dessus. 


Un groupe de manuscrits rédigés aux quinziéme-dix-septiéme siécles 
par certains cheiks appartenant aux différents ordres mystique 


32 Cf. Diizdag, Seyhulislam Ebussuud Efendi Fetvdlani 86. 

33 Cf. La‘lizade, Sergodhesht, fol. 137b-140a. 

34 Le mouvement Malami n’est pas encore étudié du point de vue de l’histoire sociale 
ottomane, alors qu’il jouie d’une importance considérable en Anatolie centrale au seiziéme 
siécle. Nous avons essayé de faire une petite étude du point de vue d’histoire sociale sur ce 
mouvement au seiziéme siécle [voir, Ocak, ‘Les réactions socio-religieuses contre l’idéologie 
officielle ottomane et la question de zendega ve ilhdd au XVle siécle’, Turcica xxi-xxii (1991) 
71-82]. 
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orthodoxes, nous démontrent, parallélement au comportement du 
gouvernement ottoman et des ulama, que certains milieux soufis 
aussi Ont entrepris une campagne anti-Malami durant une période 
assez longue. Nous pouvons en donner trois exemples dont le 
premier, rédigé par “Abd al-Latif Qiidsi (m. 1452), intitulé Kashf al- 
i‘tigad fi’l-radd ‘ala madhhab al-ilhad, a consacré un chapitre a la 
condamnation des Malamis.35 Contrairement 4 son collégue Molla 
[ahi (m. 1491),36 cheikh des Zaynis 4 Bursa, “Abd al-Latif Qudsi 
qualifie les Malamis comme des hérétiques et des athéistes (ahl al- 
ilhad wa’l-zandaqga wa’l-ib‘ad)>" puisqu’ils suivaient, d’aprés lui, la 
voie des ahi al-ibaha en disant que les rites officiels de |’Islam ont 
été prescrits pour le peuple ignorant. 

Pour le seiziéme siécle, nous pouvons donner deux exemples 
intéressant dont le premier, ayant pour titre /btal-i rusukhi (ou Tadlil 
al-ta°’wil), est un opuscule rédigé en 1575, par un cheikh Khalwati, 
Yusuf Sinan Efendi. Dans cet opuscule ou il qualifie les Malamis par 
le terme de ghuldat-i mutasavvife (soufis extrémistes), il les inculpe 
d’hérésie et d’athéisme.38 Le deuxiéme opuscule, rédigé en 1614, 
intitulé Risala-i Mehmed ‘Amigi ou Ayyiha’l-walad (6 Mon Fils!), 
est l’ouvrage d’un certain Mehmed ‘Amidi. II emploie, 4 propos des 
Malamis, le terme de tayife-i malahida va firqa-i zandadiqa, c.a.d. 
groupe des gens athéistes et hérétiques, et il fait des critiques sévéres 
aux Malamis-Hamzavis, particuliérement au sujet de wahdat-i wujitd 
qui, d’aprés lui, a un grand rdle dans la dégénérescence des 
croyances du peuple ignorant.39 Comme on le sait, ces deux derniers 
opuscules se trouvent cités autrefois trés brievement par Abdulbaki 
Golpinarli dans son célébre ouvrage intitulé Meldmilik ve 
Meldmiler.4° 


Nous pouvons dire en conclusion, que |’opposition au soufisme dans 
l’Empire ottoman se manifeste essentiellement, dans une période 
allant du début jusqu’a la fin du seiziéme siécle, dans trois secteurs, 
sous différentes apparences: L’Opposition du gouvernement — si 


35 Cf. Kashf al-i‘tiqad, ms. Bibl. Ulucami de Bursa, nr. 1497, fol. 281-283. 

36 Cf. Molla Ilahi, Meslek al-talibin, ms. Siileymaniye (Fonds Mihrishah) nor. 195, fol. 
79a; du méme, RisGla-i ahadiyya, ms. Siileymaniye (Fonds Shehid ‘Ali Pasha), nr. 1390, fol. 
10la. 

37 Cf. ‘Abd al-Latif Qodsi, op. cit. 

38 Cf. Ibtal-i rusiikhi, ms. Siileymaniye (Fonds Es‘ad Efendi), nr. 764/3, fol. 61a-65b. 

39 Cf. Ayyuha’l-walad, ms. Siileymaniye (Fonds Halet Efendi), nr. 3689/1, fol. 1b-Sa. 

40 Voir Gélpmarh, Meldmilik 75,76,188. 
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l’on peut dire — visait certainement un but tout a fait politique que 
nous pouvons traduire par le souci d’empécher le bouleversement de 
l’ordre social (nizam-1 ‘dlem), et la perte de 1’autorité 
gouvernementale, alors que celle des ulama de tendance puritaine, et 
celle d’une partie des milieux soufis visait empécher également la 
dégénérescence morale et religieuse. Celle-ci, en partant d’une base 
tout a fait théologique, c’est-a-dire en partant de la conception de 
bid‘a, tenait pour responsable les milieux soufis, de la 
dégénérescence de la société ottomane. 
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OPPOSITION TO SUFISM IN TWELVER SHITSM 


NASROLLAH POURJAVADY 


Sufism, the mystical dimension of Islam and esoteric tradition cen- 
tered on sainthood (wildya), has much in common with Shiism, par- 
ticularly Twelver Shiism. Yet, Sufism developed basically as a form 
of Sunnism, whence it follows that the Shiites were opposed and at 
times even hostile to the Sufis. Twelver Shiism’s opposition to 
Sufism goes back to the third/ninth century, during the so-called 
Lesser Occultation (ghaybat-i sughra) of the Twelfth Imam. It was at 
this time, during the life of al-Husayn b. Mansir al-Hallaj (born c. 
244/858, executed 309/922), that Shii opposition to the Sufis started 
with their enmity towards al-Hallaj himself. According to Shii tra- 
dition, al-Hallaj had been a Shiite,! but was expelled from Qum by 
the Imamite leaders? and was later denounced by Abi Sahl-i 
Nawbakhti, the political head of the Imamites in Baghdad. Abi Sahl, 
who had two arguments with al-Hallaj,3 was the one “who de- 
nounced al-Hallaj to the Abbasid authorities as mudda‘i al- 
rububiyya’’4 and thus contributed to his conviction and martyrdom. 
Imamite scholars and writers have condemned al-Hallaj ever since. 
In the fourth/tenth century, the leader of the Twelver Shiites in 
Baghdad, Shaykh al-Mufid (d. 413/1022) mentioned al-Hallaj as a 
man known to have been a miscreant (fasiq) and a heretic.5 Not only 
al-Hallaj, but in fact all Sufis, were denounced by Shaykh al-Mufid. 
He did so by quoting two of the Imams: ‘Ali al-Hadi, the tenth Imam 
(212-54/827-68), and ‘Ali al-Rida, the eighth Imam (148-203/765- 
818). The former, when asked about the Sufis replied: “Whoever 
claims to be a Sufi is either an imposter or a misguided person, or he 
is naive.’ The latter expressed even greater hostility towards the 


1 Louis Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallaj, transl. Herbert Mason (Princeton 1982) 1, 


2 Ibid. 324. 
3 See A. Iqbal, Khandan-i Nawbakhti (Teheran 1311) 114-6; The Passion i, 325, 322-9. 
4 The Passion i, 325-7. 

3S Shaykh al-Mufid, Al-Masa’il al-saghaniyya, ed. Muhammad Ghadi (Qum 1413 h.) 
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Sufis, replying: “Whoever hears the name of a Sufi and does not de- 
nounce him with words and in his heart, is not one of our followers. 
And whoever speaks out against the Sufis and denounces them, his 
behaviour is equivalent to combatting the infidels in the company of 
Muhammad, the Prophet of God’.6 

These sayings reflect the general attitude of the Twelver Shiites 
towards the Sufis after the time of Shaykh al-Mufid. Shii hostility 
towards the Sufis primarily had to do with the fact that the latter 
were Sunnis. Yet, when they criticized the Sufis, they often did so 
with arguments borrowed from anti-Sufi Sunni texts. In this regard 
the book entitled Talbis Iblis by Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200) is of pre- 
eminent importance. The work is the first lengthy vigorous attack 
against the Sufis which has come down to us, and it had an influence 
on all anti-Sufi writings produced thereafter, whether by Sunni or by 
Shii authors. One of the first Imami writers who criticized Sufism, 
not simply by quoting sayings from the Shii Imams against them but 
by arguing against specific Sufi doctrines and practices, was Jamal 
al-Din al-Murtada al-Razi who lived in the first half of the 
sixth/twelfth century. Razi’s book Tabsirat al-‘awamm fi ma‘rifat 
maqalat al-anam’ 1s concerned with describing, and to a great extent 
criticising, different religions and different Muslim sects. 

In Chapters 16 and 17 of his book, R4zi criticizes the sayings of 
the Sufi masters and condemns Sufism in general. The focus of his 
criticism in chapter 16 is the belief in unification (ittihad) and dis- 
regard of the sharia, 1.e. antinomian acts and behaviour. He begins 
his condemnation by saying that ‘the Sufis are Sunnis, and all the 
Sunnis consider them to be saints (awliya’) and people of miraculous 
deeds, with the exception of Abu Hanifa, al-Isfarayini and the 
Mu‘tazilites who deny miracles’.’ Razi then divides the Sufis into 
six different sects, which is reminiscent of Hujwiri’s division of the 
Sufis into twelve sects. But Hujwiri, unlike Razi, is himself a Sufi 
and approves of nine out of the twelve sects. One sect he rejects be- 
cause it completely discards Sufism, and the other two because they 
believe in incarnation (hull). Concerning these two sects Hujwiri 


6 Khwansari, Rawdat al-janan (Teheran 1390 h.) 1, 439-40. 

7 We have used ‘Abbas Iqbal’s edition (Tehran 1313 sh.). Iqbal questions the 
authorship of the work, and attributes it to Murtada Ibn Da‘i-i Husayni-i Razi. But as Shirwani 
has convincingly argued in his introdcution to Nuzhat al-kiram wa-bustan al-‘awamm 
(Teheran 1361 sh), the author is Jamal al-Din al-Murtada °Ali ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. al- 
Husayn al-Razi. 

8 Razi, Tabsirat al-‘awamm 122. 
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writes: ‘Of those two reprobate sects which profess to belong to 
Sufism and make the Sufis partners in their error, one follows Abi 
Hulman of Damascus... The other sect refers their doctrine to Faris, 
who pretends to have derived it from Husayn b. Mansir (al-Hallaj), 
but he 1s the only one of Husayn’s followers who holds such tenets’ .? 

Here, Hujwiri attributes the doctrine of incarnation (hulil) to one 
of the followers of al-Hallaj. Likewise, R4zi holds al-Hallaj re- 
sponsible for belief in ittihad, concerning which he writes: “The first 
sect of the Sufis are those who believe in unification (ittihad), and 
the head of this sect is Husayn b. Mansur al-Hallaj’.!9 On these 
grounds Razi condemns not only al-Hallaj as a dualist (zindiq) and 
an infidel (kafir), but other Sufis as well, notably Abi Yazid al- 
Bastami and Abi Bakr al-Shibli. 

The second sect of the Sufis, according to Razi, consists of the so- 
called “lovers” (‘ushshadq). They believe that one should be con- 
cerned with nothing but God, because only God is worthy of man’s 
love. However, this is not what the prophets, including Muhammad, 
taught men to do. The prophets stressed man’s obligation to fulfill 
the religious duties God has imposed on him. 

The third sect is called the Nariyya. The followers of this sect, ac- 
cording to Razi, believe that two kinds of veils, one made of light 
(nur) and one of fire (nar), exist between man and God. Persons who 
are veiled by fire are followers of Satan and perpetrate Satanic acts. 
Their veil is said to be of fire because Satan himself was created 
from fire. Persons who are veiled by light acquire praiseworthy 
qualities such as trust in God (tawakkul), longing for God (shawgq) 
and resignation (taslim), etc. None the less, Razi criticizes these 
Sufis for their resignation and for believing that man should worship 
God not out of longing for Paradise or fear of Hell-fire, but out of 
sheer love for God. He notes that if this were the correct attitude, in 
his prayers the Prophet Muhammad would not have asked for Para- 
dise nor sought refuge in God from Hell-fire. 

The fourth sect, called the Wasiliyya, claims to have attained the 
state of union (wisa/) with God and thus to have become wasil. Since 
wisal is the final goal of a Sufi, the Wasiliyya believe that they no 
longer need to observe religious duties. They now have no obligation 
to perform the prayers or fast or pay the zakat or to make the pil- 


9 °Ali-i Hujwiri, Kashf al-mahjib, transl. R.A. Nicholson (London 1976, first published 
1911) 260. 
10 Razi, op. cit. 122. 
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grimage to Mecca. They can even commit immoral acts such as 
adultery and sodomy, without causing any impairment to their lofty 
state. 

The fifth sect, R4zi continues, consists of those who believe it is 
forbidden for a man of God to read books and study different 
(religious) sciences, because knowledge of God is attained through 
discipline and self-denial which can only be gained directly through 
a spiritual master and not from books and theoretical studies. 

The sixth and last sect of the Sufis is made up of those who care 
for nothing but sensual pleasures, such as eating, dancing and wear- 
ing nice clothes without observing the laws of the sharia. 

All these groups of Sufis, according to Razi, are reprobates and 
condemned by the Shiites. They are innovators and have deviated 
from the right path which, as Razi believes, is nothing other than 
Imami Shiism. 

The title of chapter 17, ‘On some of the sayings al-Qushayri 
mentions in his book’, indicates that the author intends to examine 
some of the claims made by the fifth/tenth century Sufi writer Abu’!- 
Qasim al-Qushayri (d. 465/1074) in his Risdla, a handbook on 
Sufism. Al-Qushayri, a student of the Ash‘arite theologian Ibn 
Furak, was one of the most influential Sufi masters and writers, and 
tried to incorporate Ash‘arite theology into Sufism. Razi attacks the 
Sufis for listening to music and dancing (sama‘). According to him 
this is a practice which is not sanctioned by the sharia. Mostly, how- 
ever, he attacks the Sufis from a theological point of view, and con- 
demns them for holding beliefs which they share with the orthodox 
Sunni Muslims. 

Sufis, he states, believe in incarnation; their saints claim to have 
reached union with God. They also believe that once they have 
reached this state, whatever they may do, their action is God’s action 
and not their own action. In this connection R4zi refers to the saying 
of Abu Bakr al-Wasiti (d. 320/932) quoted by al-Qushayri: “Pharaoh 
claimed to be God outwardly, but the Mu‘tazilites maintain this 
same claim inwardly when they say that the servant of God has no 
action’. Razi observes that this saying of al-Wasiti is sheer deter- 
minism, and considers it to be obviously false. 

What seems to have concerned Razi particularly is the concept of 
sainthood (wilaya) which al-Qushayri and other classical Sufi writers 
attribute to the great Sufis of the past such as Ibrahim b. Adham, 
Dhi’1-Niin al-Misri, Ma‘rif al-Karkhi, Sari al-Saqati, al-Junayd, 
Abi Yazid al-Bastami and Sahl al-Tustari. Sufis, according to Razi, 
believe that they are the best of God’s creation, after the prophets 
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and God’s Messenger, or even superior to the latter since they can 
see God not only in Paradise but even in this world. By attacking the 
Sufi concept of wildya, Razi is defending the superior status of pro- 
phets, in particular that of Muhammad, the Prophet of Islam. As a 
Shiite, he also wants implicitly to reject the claim that any human 
being besides the Prophet can be more sanctified than the Shii 
Imams. 

In this connection, R4zi attacks the claim that Sufi saints are cap- 
able of performing miracles. He points out that Sufi writers, such as 
al-Qushayri, attribute miracles to their saints, for example to al- 
Hallaj, but blame the Shiites for attributing miracles to their 
Imams.!! Yet, after the prophet Muhammad performing miracles was 
the prerogative of the Shii Imams. The miraculous deeds that have 
been reported about al-Hallaj or other Sufis were nothing but sorcery 
(sthr). 

Thus, in accordance with Shii belief, R4zi refused to accept that 
Sufis had the power to perform miracles. This position was common 
among Shii writers and none of them would accept the claim that 
any person, other than their Imams, could perform miracles. Con- 
sequently, whenever Imami writers such as “Abd al-Jalil al-Qazwini, 
in his Kitab al-naqd'2 (written around 560/1165) refer to alleged 
miracles performed by Sufis, they do so in the context of anti-Sufi 
polemics. Al-Qazwini, for example, refers to the miracles of al- 
Hallaj and Rabi‘a al-°Adawiyya as part of an argument against an 
opponent who attacked the Shiites for claiming that the Imam _ had 
miraculously turned the image of a lion on a cushion into a real lion. 
Al-Qazwini, like Razi, held that no Sufis could perform a miracle, 
since they did not possess wildya (sainthood). After the Prophet 
wilaya was the exclusive prerogative of the Imams. In fact, Shi 
writers such as al-Qazwini and Razi hated the Sufis for having 
claimed that anyone could be endowed with sainthood. This violent 
hatred, as Massignon points out, “is particularly significant consider- 
ing that they have no hatred for the Mu‘tazilites who are hostile to 
their Imams’. By means of explanation he adds: “What the Imamites 
reproach al-Hasan al-Basri, Sufyan al-Thawri, al-Hallaj, and al-Jilani 
for, is having shown the Sunnites that sanctity (whatever the ac- 
cepted definition was) was not an aristocratic privilege reserved to 


Il Tbid. 138. 
12 *Abd al-Jalil-i Qazwini-i Razi, Kitab al-naqd, ed. Jalal al-Din Husayn-i Urmawi 
ma ‘rif bi-Muhaddith (Teheran 1358 sh.) 70. 
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Alid descendants, but a divine grace that freely chooses its elect’. !3 

Razi’s attacks against Sufism illustrate the general hostility felt by 
the Twelver Shiites towards the Sufis up to the Mongol invasion of 
Iran and the fall of the Baghdad caliphate in the middle of the se- 
venth/thirteenth century. Although many other Shit ulama and 
writers expressed hostility towards Sufism in the period thereafter 
and up to the present, it should be observed that the relationship be- 
tween the Shiites and the Sufis definitely went through a change 
from the eighth/fourteenth century onwards. Instead of sheer hostili- 
ty, some Shiites developed an ambivalent attitude vis-a-vis Sufism. 
This gradual change occurred during the Il-Khanid and the Timurid 
periods, and continued in the Safavid period. 

This change is the result of the efforts of a number of Shii thinkers 
and writers to incorporate Sufi ideas, especially the doctrine of Ibn 
Arabi (d. 638/1240) into Shii theology and philosophy. One of these 
thinkers is Sayyid Haydar-i Amuli (b. 720/1320) who, in his Jami‘ 
al-asrar, calls the Sufis ‘those among the men of God who have 
realized the truth’, and considers their doctrines to be the same as 
those of the Twelver Shiites. 14 

Amuli approves of Sufism and tries to demonstrate that its inner 
dimension 1s identical with Shiism. None the less, he 1s critical of a 
number of particular sects of the Sufis. Just as there are different 
groups that call themselves Shiites, such as the Ghulat, the Isma‘ilis 
and the Zaydis, one finds different groups and sects under the label 
‘Sufi’, even the Ibahiyya (antinomians) and the Hululiyya (believers 
in incarnation). Just as only one group from among those who call 
themselves Shiites is on the right path and deserves the name 
‘Shiite’, only one sect of the Sufis is on the right path and the rest are 
not really Sufis.15 Unlike Razi and other Shiites, Amuli approves of 
certain early Sufis such as al-Junayd, Sari al-Saqati, Ma‘ruf al- 
Karkhi, and Abu Yazid al-Bastami, all of whom are presented as 
having been disciples of the Imams. Among the later Sufi shayks, 
Amuli mentions Sa‘d al-Din Hamiya, a disciple of Najm al-Din al- 
Kubra who was a Shiite Sufi and believed that there were only 
twelve awliya’ and that the last of them was the Sahib al-zaman, the 
Mahdi.!6 Amuli also singles out as respectable figures Sadr al-Din 


13° The Passioni, 329. 

14 Haydar Amuli, La philosophie shi‘ite Jami‘ al-asrar). Textes publiés par Henry 
Corbin et Osman Yahia (Teheran 1969) 3. 

13 Ibid. 47-8. 

16 See ‘Aziz-i Nasafi, Le livre de I’homme parfait, ed. M. Molé (Teheran 1962) 320-3. 
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al-Qiinawi, the disciple of Ibn ‘Arabi,!7 and the latter’s commenta- 
tors Dawid al-Qaysari and °Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani. However, he 
disapproved of the ‘Sufis of his own day and age’.!8 

Amuli’s Jami‘ al-asrar is an excellent example of rapprochement 
between Shii philosophy and Sufi doctrines that were expounded by 
Ibn ‘Arabi and his commentators. His positive attitude towards the 
well-known early Sufis and towards Ibn “Arabi and his followers is 
typical of Shii theosophists in the subsequent period. They tried to 
incorporate Ibn °Arabi’s doctrine, which they called ‘irfan, into Shii 
theology. 

After Amuli, the Shii ulama, as far as their opposition towards the 
Sufis goes, were divided into two groups. One group consisted of 
those who were exclusively specialized in Law and who were against 
Sufism and the Sufis. They considered the existence of the Sufi 
orders, their practices, and the master-disciple relationship to be an 
unlawful innovation, and condemned both the early and the later Sufi 
shaykhs. In their criticism of Sufism and their attacks on the Sufis 
they followed the author of the Tabsirat al-‘awamm. 

The second group of Shii ulama were those who believed in the 
theoretical aspect of Sufism, particularly in the teachings of Ibn 
‘Arabi, which they called ‘irfan and hikmat-i muta‘dliya whereas 
they objected to Sufi practices, the institution of the khanaqah, and 
the organisational structure of the Sufi orders. When it came to indi- 
vidual Sufis, these ulama, themselves ‘arifs or teachers of ‘irfan and 
hikmat, accepted the early Sufis (usually with the exception of al- 
Hallaj) as well as Ibn “Arabi and Sadr al-Din al-Qunawi and his 
students and followers, but they condemned the Sufi masters of their 
own time who belonged to a particular order, even those who be- 
longed to a Shii order, such as the Ni‘matullahiyya or Dhahabiyya.!9 

An interesting Shii writer who belonged to the second group of 
ulama was Qadi Nirullah-1 Shishtari (executed 1016/1607), the 
author of the Majalis al-mu’minin. He is known for having included 
many Sufis in his list of Shi historical personalities. Shiishtari be- 
lieved that Abi Yazid al-Bastami, al-Junayd, Sahl al-Tustari, were 
true Sufis and were in fact Shiites, though they might have appeared 
otherwise.2° This belief made him sympathetic towards all the im- 


17 Amuli, op. cit. 431. 
18 [bid. 614. 
19 On these orders, see Richard Gramlich, Die schiitischen Derwischorden Persien, iii 
vols (Wiesbaden 1965-81). 
0 Narullah-i Shishtari, Majalis al-mu’minin (Teheran 1375-6 h.) i, 5. 
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portant Sufis of the past. However, he denounced the strictly Sunni 
Sufis of his time, notably the Naqshbandis, and showed hostility 
towards them. 

Another author and thinker who belonged to the second group of 
Shiu ulama was Sadr al-Din-1 Shirazi, better known as Mulla Sadra 
(d. 1051/1641). Mulla Sadra integrated the Sufism of Ibn ‘Arabi and 
the Ishraqi philosophy of al-Suhrawardi al-Maqtil into his theoso- 
phical system. Like Haydar-i Amuli, he was sympathetic towards 
classical Sufis and respected them.2! However, he criticized al-Hallayj 
for his ecstatic utterance ana’l-haqq, and maintained that al-Hallay’s 
visions were neither confirmed by reason, nor by Divine Law.22 
Conversely, Mulla Sadra was apologetic with regard to Abu Yazid 
al-Bastami and his extreme ecstatic statements. He explained such 
statements by adopting the position that Abt Yazid was in fact 
speaking on behalf of God at the moment he uttered them.23 It is 
towards the end of his book that Mulla Sadra mentions the Sufis of 
his time and condemns them for their practices: 1.e. their gatherings 
involving eating and drinking, playing music and dancing, instead of 
discussions, teaching and listening to philosophical ideas, moral ad- 
vice, and mystical doctrines.24 

The attitudes of the Shii theosophists (‘urafa’) or philosophers 
(hukam@’) towards Sufism, exemplified here by Haydar-i Amuli and 
Mulla Sadra, have remained almost the same ever since. Although 
the followers of Mulla Sadra, the teachers of Transcendental Philo- 
sophy (hikmat-i muta‘dliya), have accepted theoretical aspects of 
Sufism and have shown tolerance towards the Sufis, they have 
avoided the name sufi. Even at present the word ‘irfan (gnosis) is 
used in preference to tasawwuf to avoid negative connotations. 

The other group of Shi ulama, the specialists in Law (fuqaha’), 
followed Razi and showed relentless hostility towards Sufism 
throughout the Safavid period and afterwards as well. When Shiism 
became the established religion of Iran under the Safavid dynasty, 
opposition against Sufism expressed by the Shi ulama became a real 
threat to Sufis. Several books and treatises were written by Shi 
writers to condemn Sufism as a heretical sect. All these works drew 


21 Sadr al-Din-i Shirazi, Kasr al-asnam al-jahiliyya, ed. M.T. Danishpazhth (Teheran 
1340 sh.) 72. 

22 Ibid. 9, 29. 

23 Ibid. 29. 

24 Ibid. 128. For a study dealing with ecstatic utterances (shathiyyat), see Carl W. Ernst, 
Words of Ecstacy in Sufism (Albany 1985). 
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on, and sometimes developed, Razi’s arguments in the Tabsirat al- 
‘awamm. The most notable example of this category of works writ- 
ten during the Safavid period is the Hadigat al-shi‘a, attributed to 
Ahmad b. Muhammad-i Ardabili, better known as Mugaddas-i 
Ardabili (d. 993/1585).25 In this book, all Sufis are condemned as 
Sunnis and by implication are considered to be opposed to the Shii 
Imams. The Imams themselves, according to the author of the 
Hadigat al-shi‘a, had been opposed to the Sufis. For this reason 
Ardabili feels perfectly justified in denouncing all Sufis, not only al- 
Hallaj and al-Bastami, but Rumi, and his master Shams-1 Tabrizi, Ibn 
°Arabi, Aziz al-Din-1 Nasafi, “Abd al-Razzaq al-Kashani, and others 
as well. 

Ardabili’s text is of considerable significance in the history of Shi 
opposition towards Sufism. It served the Ni‘matullahi author 
Muhammad Ma‘stim ‘Ali Shah-i Shirazi as his point of departure in 
his defence of Sufism. In his Tarda’iq al-haqa’iq he concentrates 
primarily on the accusations made in the Hadiqat al-shi‘a.26 This 
does not mean that he is unaware of other anti-Sufi works. In fact, he 
mentions eight other authors who took up critical positions vis-a-vis 
Sufism,27 one of them being Mulla Sadra. 

Another author mentioned by Ma‘siim ‘Ali Shah is Muhammad 
Tahir-i Qummi (d. 1098/1687), a fagih who wrote under the in- 
fluence of Razi’s Tabsira. His two anti-Sufi works are entitled the 
Risdlat al-faw@?’id al-diniyya fi’l-radd ‘ala’l-hukama’ wa’|-sifiyya 
and Tuhfat al-akhyar. In the latter work, Qummi often quotes from 
Razi’s Tabsira. Like Razi, he condemns all Sufis including al- 
Qiunawi, Rumi and [bn ‘Arabi, whom he considers to be followers of 
al-Hallaj and Abi Yazid al-Bastami. He refers to Ibn ‘Arabi as a fool 
and a misguided fellow whose belief in the Unity of Existence 
(wahdat al-wujiid) is equivalent to infidelity (kufr) and atheism 
(zandaqa).?8 

The last ‘alim who wrote against Sufism to be mentioned by 
Ma‘stim ‘Ali Shah is Aqa Muhammad ‘Ali-i Bihbihani (1141- 


25 The text was first published in Teheran in 1343/1964. For discussions on the text’s 
authenticity and dating, see Kathryn Babayan, ‘Sufis, Dervishes and Mullahs: the Controversy 
over Spiritual and Temporal Dominion in Seventeenth-Century Iran’, Pembroke Papers iv 
(1996) 117-38, note 37. 

26 Ma‘siim ‘Ali Shah (Muhammad Ma‘siim-i Shirazi), Tara’iq al-haqd@’iq, ed. 
Muhammad Ja‘far-i Mahjub (Teheran 1335 sh.) i, 186 ff. 

27 Ibid. i, 174-86. 

28 Muhammad Tahir-1 Qummi, Tuhfat al-akhyar (Qum 1393 h.) 1, 59-61, 164-69. 
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1216/1732-1801), the mujtahid from Kirmanshah. Bihbihani is 
famous for having persecuted the Ni‘amatullahi Sufis who were 
actually a Shi sect, and for having put to death some of their leaders. 
In his treatise entitled Risdla-i khayratiyya, Bihbihani fiercely at- 
tacks all Sufis, some of whom he had even personally condemned to 
death. 

In 1958, about 160 years after Bihbihani’s death, his biographer 
“Ali-1 Dawani wrote about this mujtahid’s hostility towards the 
Sufis. He tried to justify Bihbihani’s anti-Sufi writings and his 
actions against the Ni‘matullahi Sufis. In the biography, Dawani 
summarized the position of his protagonist by stating: ‘All the Sufi 
sects are false and the Sufis are all misguided and have strayed from 
the right path and Sufism is quite different from Islam and it is 
especially opposed to Shiism’.29 This statement reflects the feeling 
of many contemporary Shii ulama towards the Sufis. Their negative 
feeling, however, is not shared by the ulama who have integrated 
Sufi thought into their theological views as ‘irfan. At present ad- 
herents and opponents of Sufism would appear to be evenly balanced 
in Iran, which explains why Sufis, generally speaking, did not suffer 
serious harassment after the Iranian revolution. 


29 © Ali-i Dawani, Wahid-i Bihbihani (Qum 1337 sh.) 385. 
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MANGOL BAYAT 


Qajar Iran witnessed the advent of an era of religious renewal and 
socio-political rethinking. Official Shii Islam was dominated by the 
mutjahids, high ranking ulama specialists of the sharia who enforced 
the law ruthlessly and waged war against the ‘religious deviators’. 
The latter comprised, broadly speaking, the Sufis (“urafa’) and the 
philosophical theologians (hukamd”), in all their respective diversity, 
and, by the mid-nineteenth century, the religious refor- 
mers/modernizers. In this paper, I shall argue that, paradoxically, the 
hukama’ opposed the Sufis no less than the mujtahids did, and that 
both the hukamd@?’ and the Sufis, in turn, were subjected to a devastat- 
ing assault on the part of the modernizers. By the late Qajar period, 
Ahmad-i Kasrawi emerged as the most virulent critic of Sufism, 
ushering in the new faith in modern science and, in the process, fi- 
nalizing the desacralization of the concept of knowledge. 

To a large extent, Qajar religious policies followed closely those of 
the Safavids. It is thus important for us to review here, briefly, the 
circumstances that brought the latter! to power and facilitated the 
emergence of Shiism as the state religion of Iran. Prior to the Safavid 
period, the de facto separation of temporal power from divine 
authority, a necessary consequence of the doctrine of ghaybat, freed 
Shi thinkers from lasting loyalty to any political entity, and allowed 
them the opportunity to develop several dynamic schools of theology 
and philosophical-theology. One must bear in mind the historic fact 
that the doctrine of the Imamate was fully elaborated to its last for- 
mative stage in the ninth and tenth centuries, at the time when Isla- 
mic rational thought in general was exposed to and integrating 
aspects of Greek philosophy. The Shiu Imamate was nurtured by 
Neo-platonic concepts then prevalent in esotericist and rationalist 
circles, a development parallel to al-Farabi’s own idea of the philo- 


1 For greater details on my interpretation of Safavid and Qajar religious policies, see 
Mangol Bayat, Mysticism and Dissent: Socio-Religious Thought in Qajar Iran (Syracuse 1982) 
and sources cited there. 
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sopher-king. The Imam is viewed as the sole source of legitimate 
authority, whether he actually rules or not. He has access to divine 
truth, and only he can extract from the religious texts their esoteric 
meaning. Ta°’wil is the exclusive prerogative of the infallible Imam; 
and only he has the power of intercession. In his person he combines 
the attributes of the philosophers’ First Intellect, and the Sufis’ Per- 
fect Man. Thus, Shiism, even more so than Sunnism, condemned the 
philosophers and, more vigorously, the Sufis, who claimed spiritual 
authority in guiding the faithful through the path of spiritual initia- 
tion to knowledge of the divine. In an effort to restrain religious ex- 
tremism and alleged fraudulent claims, Shu leaders concerned with 
figh gradually came to impose the supremacy of the law, as their 
Sunni counterparts had. This was finally achieved in the early six- 
teenth century when the Safavids established their dynastic power in 
a reunified Iran. 

Shah Isma‘il had come to power at the head of an extremist mes- 
sianic Sufi movement that supported his claims to divine nght to 
rule, the like of which mainstream Shii ulama had until then 
relentlessly denounced as heretical. However, they chose to back the 
Safavid monarch, who had invited them to settle in Iran and had be- 
stowed social status and privileges upon them as the religious leaders 
of the newly founded state religion. They viewed him as a holy war- 
rior for the right religion and true faith. Though they upheld the Shi 
doctrine of the Imamate as the sole source of authority, in practice 
they accepted the shah’s rule, provided it was in conformity with the 
holy law, while simultaneously demanding that the faithful obey and 
serve him. They made no attempt to redefine the nature and function 
of the state in times of ghaybat; nor did they deal with the ever in- 
creasing and vexing discrepancy between the doctrinal ideal and the 
historical reality. However, in Imami Shiism as in Sunni Islam, 
temporal power became a necessity for the preservation and good 
functioning of the Islamic law, an integral part of the Islamic social 
order. 

Some ulama stayed aloof and shunned cooperation with the state. 
Others were directly associated. Mulla Taqi-i Majlisi and his son 
Mulla Baqir-i Majlisi were close advisers and high religious officials 
appointed by the state. The father reportedly was Sufi-inclined; but it 
was Majlisi-son who laid the basis for the Shi fugaha’’s claim to 
supreme religious authority, making them alone, and not individual 
believers themselves, answerable to the Imam, thus enforcing their 
directives upon the masses. Although this provided the ulama with a 
potential source of power in political affairs, they did not challenge 
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temporal authority. There is no evidence in the historical annals or in 
their writings that they desired or aimed at temporal authority. They 
viewed themselves as legal custodians and religious leaders. Insti- 
tutionalized Shii Islam produced an official hierarchy of clerical 
leadership, headed by the mujtahids (highest ranking expert of the 
law), with the doctrine of the Imamate increasingly acquiring an 
eschatological character. 

Shiu fugahda’ devoted their studies to aspects of theological dia- 
lectics, jurisprudence and hadith, the chains of transmission of 
authentic Imami traditions. These legal experts came to form the 
bulk of the religious establishment, and stressed the primacy of the 
holy law. They continued to enforce the belief that the Imam’s 
opinion constitutes the sole source of the law, and that only he can 
instruct the believers about the religious duties God has imposed on 
them in order for them to attain reward in this life and the next. In 
his absence his opinion must be discovered with absolute certainty 
before the legal pronouncements are made. Once this opinion is de- 
termined, it becomes an authoritative source of the law. Authority, 
then, lies not in the person who reveals the Imam’s opinion, but in 
the opinion itself. Nonetheless, the mujtahid who practices ijtihad, 
the endeavor to determine the Imam’s opinion, acquires authority, 
though not supreme. /khtilaf over non-fundamentals among the 
mujtahids was allowed; none could lay claim to infallibility. 

In certain circles the practice of ijtihad was severely contested in 
the Safavid period. It was viewed as incompatible with the doctrine 
of the Imam’s authority, a mere ‘conjecturing’ on the part of the 
mujtahids who resort to analogical reasoning like their Sunni 
counterparts. Both Sufis and theological-philosophers insisted that 
individual believers are directly answerable to the Imam. But they 
were often powerless in defending their position in public, as bitter 
controversies divided the ranks of Imami Shiism in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Mulla Sadra (1572-1641), the most brilliant 
theological-philosopher, had to leave Isfahan and seek refuge in a 
remote village to pursue his work. His followers and like-minded 
thinkers formed small, private, exclusive circles for the initiated, 
outwardly abiding by the fugahda’’s ruling. It was Sufism that pre- 
sented the greatest challenge, successful as it was in its mass appeal 
at both the popular and elite levels. Refusing to acknowledge the 
mujtahids as the sole exponents of Shi Islam, denying them the right 
to represent the collective voice of religious conscience, the Sufi 
leaders offered their followers a spiritual alternative to the fugaha’’s 
legalistic institutionalized religion. The last reigning Safavid shah 
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had turned his energy and devotion to his circle of Sufi adepts. 

In the late eighteenth century, prior to the Qajar’s ascent to the 
Peacock throne, the fugaha’ waged their fiercest and bloodiest battle 
against the ‘deviators’. The Usili-Akhbari controversy is too often 
viewed as a religious controversy involving ‘rationalist’ ulama fight- 
ing against irrational ‘traditionists’, who resisted the emergence of a 
‘rational’ centralized ‘church’ .2 In fact, by that time the Sufis and the 
theological-philosophers had conceded to the fuqaha’ their important 
role as legal custodians of the religious community, recognizing the 
social need for law enforcement and directives. But they also de- 
manded for themselves the right to explore the mystical or philoso- 
phical dimensions of Imami Shiism. The Shii ‘urafa’? and hukama’ 
shared in common the conception of a specially gifted individual, 
endowed with a semi-divine qualification to unveil, in an evo- 
lutionary fashion, the esoteric meaning of the holy texts. They dif- 
ferentiated ‘true knowledge’ of the divine from jurisprudence, philo- 
logy or grammar, claiming it was accessible only to the ‘initiated’. 
The fugaha’ condemned these claims as blasphemy, since it was 
tantamount to sharing with the Imam the divine function of ta’wil. 
But doctrinal disputes were not the only reason behind the Usili 
mujtahids’ merciless persecution of their detractors, which led to 
scenes of violence and bloodshed in the streets of Najaf, Karbala° 
and the major cities of Iran. The mujtahids Bihbahani, father and 
son, whose policies led to the Usulis’ triumph and who were referred 
to as sufikush (Sufi killer) in the Qajar annals, were determined to 
impose their absolute religious authority in society. Their notorious 
use of coercive means to consolidate their power forced the dis- 
sidents to practice taqiyya, the time-honored Imami Shii self-protect- 
ing concealment of beliefs, deemed necessary in case of threat to 
one’s life. Many nineteenth-century Sufi masters expressed their re- 
liance on the Shii dictum: ‘taqiyya is part of the faith’, attributed to 
the sixth Imam Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 765). 

The Qajars (1785-1925) rose to power at the time when the Usili 
fugaha’ had successfully consolidated their authority in society by 
asserting the predominance of figh over and against the mystical and 
philosophical dimension of Shii Islam. Like their predecessors, Qajar 


2 On the controversy, and for further references, see Etan Kohlberg, ‘Aspects of 
Akhbari Thought in the Seventeenth and Eighteen Centuries’, in Nehemia Levtzion and John 
Voll (eds.), Eighteenth-Century Renewal and Reform in Islam (Syracuse 1987) 133-160. See 
also note 12 of the contribution by Pierre-Jean Luizard to the present volume. 
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fuqahd’ persecuted the ‘urafa’ and the hukamd?’ relentlessly. Re- 
ligious disputes periodically led to civil strife and often degenerated 
into street fights. Despite this extreme intolerance, Sufism and theo- 
logical-philosophical discourse, in all their respective diversity, con- 
tinued to flourish, competing with one another, and developing lively 
debates on the merit and legitimacy of their views. Paradoxically, 
and despite their heavy borrowing from the Sufis’ spiritual system of 
thought, Shii hukama’ proved to be as intolerant as the fugaha’ in 
their attacks on the ‘urafa’. Mulla Sadra’s followers and, more im- 
portantly, new schools of Shi thought, expressed a distaste for the 
Sufis’ populism and discard of reason. But their denunciation of Sufi 
practices and beliefs reflected also their desire to achieve orthodox 
respectability and to deter charges of heresy against themselves. 

When the Akhbaris suffered final defeat at the hands of the Usili 
mujtahids around the turn of the nineteenth century, the struggle was 
taken over by the Shaykhi school of theology.3 Its founder, Shaykh 
Ahmad-i Ahsa°i (d. 1826), carried on the anti-ijtihad argument and, 
in the process, developed a new concept of religious leadership. He 
scorned the Usilis’ ‘limited’ knowledge of jurisprudence and their 
narrow ‘legalistic approach’ to religious studies. He rejected the 
mujtahids’ frequent resort to conjecture to find evidence of proof in 
theological debates. Greatly influenced by Shii theological-philo- 
sophy and mysticism, Ahsa°i offered the model of the Perfect Shiite 
as the ideal human proof of the Imam, the latter’s agent among the 
believers, and the gate to divine knowledge. The Perfect Shiite was 
conceived as an elaborate variation of the Sufis’ mystico-messianic 
Perfect Man, blending in aspects of the neo-Platonic Islamic philo- 
sophers’ concept of the First Intellect or Philosopher-King. In fact, 
Ahsa°i and his successors, Kazim-i Rashti (d.1843) and Muhammad 
Karim Khan-1 Kirmani (d. 1871), proposed a blending of philo- 
sophical enquiry and mystical initiation as an alternative method for 
the understanding of the holy texts and the Imam’s teachings. In 
contrast to the Usiulis’ conception of collective but decentralized re- 
ligious authority based on expertise in jurisprudence, the Shaykhis’ 
Perfect Shiite stressed the absolute authority of a single spiritual 
leader, possessor of knowledge of the divine. 

Like the Sufis, the Shaykhis refused to acknowledge the Usilis’ 
supreme authority in religious affairs, though recognizing their all- 
important functions as legal custodians and moral-religious guides of 


3 On the Shaykhis, see Bayat, op.cit., chapters 2, 3, and sources cited there. 
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the commoners. They reserved for themselves the exclusive privilege 
of enlightening the elite, the intellectually gifted worthy of initiation 
to higher levels of knowledge of the divine. And here, they showered 
their contempt on popular Sufism, dismissing it as irrational emo- 
tionalism concerned with rituals, verging on heretical worshiping of 
human leaders. The Shaykhis were, indeed, involved in more intel- 
lectual issues of allegorical interpretation of Shi doctrines. They re- 
jected the conception of knowledge as already given in its entirety, 
with nothing more to add to it until the advent of the expected 
Imam’s return. They proposed a more humanist vision of the world 
in perpetual progressive evolution toward spiritual perfection, and a 
more positive faith in the ability of human beings to perfect them- 
selves. But their Perfect Shiite was no different than the Sufis’ 
master-guide. In fact both conceptions shared the same attributes of 
quasi-millenarian, semi-divine, spiritual leader of the age, which the 
fugaha’ vehemently condemned as blasphemous. With all their phi- 
losophical borrowing the Shaykhis, in the last analysis, were as 
mystically oriented as the Sufis, simply by virtue of the nature and 
characteristics of their Perfect Shiite, and thus, equally subjected to 
charges of heresy. The fugahda’’s hostility was less directed against 
the Shaykhis’ views, if taught in small, exclusive and private circles, 
as was the case, than against their challenge to the Usilis’ pre- 
dominance over religious institutions and their authority in socio- 
cultural affairs. Takfir rarely affected the life and work of Shaykhi 
leaders, except in terms of periodic forced social isolation. It was 
only when theological disputes also implied political differences, 
that the fugahda’ turned belligerent. Persecution of thought occurred 
when its practical consequences clashed with the institutional 
authority and social influence of the Usuli-dominated Shu hierarchy. 

The Qajar dynastic power acted as arbiter, carefully maintaining a 
balance between all. Working in close collaboration with the 
mujtahids of their choice, the shah, the royal governors in the pro- 
vinces, and the ruling elite in general would also favor some Sufi 
master and/or a particular school of theological philosophy, depend- 
ing on individual inclination and social expediency. The Shaykhis 
were highly popular in Qayar circles, especially among the earlier 
Qajar monarchs and princes. A semblance of religio-cultural 
equilibrium was maintained at the official level, even though 
strained at times. In the late nineteenth century, the most serious re- 
bellion against Sufism and semi-Sufi Shaykhism, as well as theo- 
logical philosophy, occurred with the emergence of a new type of 
Iranian intellectual. 
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Although the concept of the Perfect Man or Perfect Shiite repre- 
sented a concrete symbol of human creative power at its highest de- 
gree of self-realization, it did not project a truly humanist faith in the 
ability of humans to achieve progress through their own means 
rather than by an external transcendental force. Such an anthropo- 
centrism was achieved from within an imamocentric system. Re- 
ligious disputes did not concern the social life of the ordinary be- 
liever; nor did they offer a new dimension in understanding socio- 
political problems based on concrete practical experiences of daily 
life. Instead, they reinforced traditional Shii political alienation, 
while upholding the elitist conception of knowledge as the posses- 
sion of the chosen few. Raised within this cultural climate, the new 
intellectuals strove to disengage rational thought from theology, 
theological-philosophy and mysticism. They were committed to the 
belief that social and political problems were the central issues of 
life, and only through the adoption of the ‘new learning’ (i.e. modern 
European) could their society liberate itself from prevailing igno- 
rance and archaic views. They were strongly convinced that the prin- 
cipal causes for foreign intervention in domestic affairs, loss of 
national sovereignty and cultural decline were political tyranny and 
religious dogmatism. The ruling elite, these thinkers argued, favored 
widespread ignorance and nurtured popular religious beliefs verging 
on superstition, fearing as they did free rational thought, which they 
were determined to exclude from their realm. The intellectuals pro- 
fessed themselves to be the new ‘torchbearers’, here to awaken the 
masses from their slumber and tear apart the protective ‘shield’ their 
masters had built around them. 

Fath‘ali-i Akhundzada (1812-1878), ‘Abd al-Rahim-i Talibzada 
(1834-1911), Mirza Aqa Khan-i Kirmani (1853-1896), Jamal al-Din- 
1 Asadabadi, known as “Afghani” (1838-1897), to name only a few, 
formed the first generation of Iranian intellectuals in transition be- 
tween the old and the new. Their writings bear the mark of classical 
Islamic philosophy and mysticism, especially the more con- 
temporary Shii school of Shaykhism. Like their predecessors, they 
stressed the Muslims’ need for a guide, the sage, the ‘renewer of the 
age’, some man ‘of high intelligence and pure soul’, who would help 
the community of faithful find the nght path of science. Asadabadi is 
known for his so-called pan-Islamism only, but he was mostly a 
social critic, a polemicist, who found in classical Islamic philosophy 
the rhetoric and rationale for his virulent attack on the fugahda’ and 
their understanding of religion imposed on the masses as a ‘heavy 
yoke’. More importantly he attacked both the hukama’ and the 
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‘urafa’ of his time for turning their attention from the real issues of 
the age, the plight of the Muslims’ poverty and social oppression, 
and the need to call for social reforms. He accused both groups of 
remaining indifferent to the ‘real sciences’ that produce railways, 
telegraphs, medical instruments, and the like. Science now rules the 
world, he wrote, and Europe possesses it and, thus, is the master of 
the world. Islamic philosophy and mysticism no longer meet the de- 
mands of the modern world, he asserted. Muslims must change their 
instructors and leaders. The Perfect Man or the Perfect Shiite is he 
who is well-versed in modern sciences, and not the theologian or the 
philosopher-mystic.4 

Asadabadi and his generation of intellectuals were still rooted in 
their religio-cultural environment; they argued their position in an 
inconsistent, often illogical and self-contradictory way. Nonetheless, 
they universalized the concept of “i/m, laying the ground for the final 
unequivocal secularization of knowledge. The following generation 
was by far bolder, more emancipated from their traditional culture, 
though not yet fully enough modernized to lose their innocent faith 
in modern science. Ahmad-i Kasrawi (1890-1946), one of the 
outstanding figures of this generation, belonged to the Qajar period 
by temperament and intellectual genealogy, achieving what 
Asadabadi began, the desacralization of knowledge. Born in a small 
village near Tabriz and raised to become a mullah, he ended up join- 
ing the ranks of a small but highly active circle of late Qajar intel- 
lectuals who shaped the secular nationalist ideology of twentieth- 
century Iran. An eye-witness of the Constitutional Revolution of 
1905-1909, he was a product of the radical social and cultural trans- 
formation of late Qayjar Iran. 

This revolution marked the initial phase of the modernization pro- 
cess, involving its direct agents, the intelligentsia; its willing part- 
ners, the religious dissidents; and their respective unwitting assistants 
from among the members of the traditionally conservative temporal 
and religious centers of power. It engineered the triumph of 
secularism in the social policies of subsequent governments. The 
poets, the men of letters, the new intellectuals, as a result of the vital 
role they played and the national fame they acquired at that time, 
were able to ensure the predominance of their view over that of the 


4 Sayyid Jamal al-Din-i Asadabadi, known as ‘al-Afghani’, Maqalat-i Jaméilivva 
(Teheran 1933). See also Nikki R. Keddie, /slamic Response to Imperialism: Political and 
Religious Writings of Sayyid Jamal al-Din “al-Afghani” (Berkeley 1969). 
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mujtahids, thus displacing the latter in public opinion.5 Kasrawi, 
however, unlike his predecessors and some of his contemporaries, 
was given the opportunity to translate his social ideas and principles 
into practical policies. 

By 1920, he came to hold important positions in the ministry of 
justice, first in Zanjan and Qazwin, then in Khizistan. He quickly 
acquired a reputation as an incorruptible civil servant, a formidable 
foe of the anti-constitutionalist elements still prevalent in the 
country. He was, indeed, determined to enforce the judicial reforms 
that sharply drew the demarcation line separating the realm of the 
shari‘at (holy law) from that of the gadnin (the constitution), severe- 
ly limiting the jurisdiction of the religious courts in all matters other 
than those pertaining to the religious and personal life of the citizen. 
The widespread corruption and arbitrariness he personally witnessed 
in the provincial court procedures, and the fierce obstacles he en- 
countered in the persons of the lay and religious elite that still con- 
trolled the province, fueled his zeal to combat the traditional power 
structure and the socio-religious culture it rested upon.© He played a 
vital role in the late Qajar/early Pahlavi period of nation-state for- 
mation, bearing the banner of the constitutionalists. 

Kasrawi was a firm believer in God the Creator, in the immortality 
of the soul, which, he insisted, was distinct from the body. Human 
intellect, he also asserted, is separate from the grey matter that con- 
stitutes the brain. Kasrawi adamantly refuted all schools of materia- 
list thinking. He spent time and energy denouncing Darwinism, 
which attracted educated Iranians’ interest. He deplored its social 
implications and its godlessness. Such ‘bad teachings’, he believed, 
could only lead people astray, to their destruction, to war, to sub- 
jugation of nations by other nations, and to a ‘return to the state of 
savagery’ following a thousand years of civilization.” Man is not an 
animal, he argued; he is the chosen creature of God, entrusted with 
the world created for him to develop.? But Kasrawi was not willing 
to dismiss totally Darwin’s scientific accomplishments; he could not, 
given his own equally great faith in and defense of science. Thus, he 
chose to deliberately misunderstand Darwin, claiming that the latter 


5 See Mangol Bayat, /ran’s First Revolution: Shi’ism and the Constitutional 
Revolution, 1905-1909 (Oxford 1991). For a different interpretion see Vanessa Martin, Islam 
and Modernism: The Iranian Revolution of 1906 (Syracuse 1989). 

6 Huyjat Allah-i Asil, Sirri dar andishaha-i Kasrawi (Teheran 1977). 

Dar piramiin-i rawan (Teheran n.d) 45. 

8 Ibid. 23. 
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had acknowledged the ‘hand of God’ in the evolutionary process of 
human development out of their animal origins. Only his atheist fol- 
lowers, he stressed, have failed to note this point.2 Such confused 
and inconsistent arguments echo earlier Qajar intellectuals’ desperate 
attempts to reconcile modern scientific theories with traditional Shii 
theological-philosophical views, with no more success. Kasrawi was, 
indeed, generally critical of any European achievement based on 
what he termed ‘religious vacuum’. Materialism, he wrote, is the 
product of irreligiosity, and 1s the cause of socio-economic and po- 
litical evil-doings in Europe. Human societies need religion, for se- 
cular laws cannot fill in the void created by the eradication of re- 
ligion. Good deeds depend not on law but on honor, and honor is ge- 
nerated by religious morality. Irreligious people may refrain from 
doing evil out of fear of retribution; religious people do it out of 
conviction. 19 

Here, one must note two important characteristics in Kasrawi’s 
thought: his belief in the universality of moral values, and his con- 
ception of religion as a means rather than as an end in itself. God has 
created human beings in His image; they are born good, with an 
innate ability to distinguish good from evil. However, human de- 
velopment and human civilization cannot occur without religion. 
Religion shows the way; it is the torch that brings to light the Truth. 
And Truth has to be, indeed is, attained only through Reason.!! And 
Reason is in perpetual search for Truth, which Kasrawi identifies 
with knowledge, danish. Qajar intellectuals had desacralized the 
concept of knowledge, using the Persian term danish, distinguishing 
the sacred from the profane. Wishing to remain consistent with his 
basic argument, Kasrawi insisted that both were compatible and 
mutually supportive. Religion, he wrote, is the language of the ce- 
lestial (sipihr); its goal 1s to broaden people’s perspective and en- 
lighten them with new views, showing the way to peaceful co- 
existence. Knowledge, on the other hand, seeks to create means to 
facilitate human life by discovering the unknown and revealing the 
law of nature (using the same Persian word sipihr). Thus, he con- 
cluded, although the bases of din and danish differ, both follow an 
identical direction. !2 


9 Ibid. 82-83. 

10 A’in (Teheran 1933) 25-28. 

11 Dar piramiin-i khirad (Teheran 1957) 27. 
12. Dar pirdmiin-i rawan 49-50. 
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Kasrawi admitted openly that he held a utilitarian conception of 
religion. ‘We want religion solely for the purpose of improving 
[human] life’.!3 Din, he assured his public, is no less valid than 
danish; nay, it is superior. ‘Those who value danish because it is 
based on evidence, must accept that our discussion here is also based 
on evidence’.!4 Kasrawi is equally critical of philosophy, which he 
distinguishes from danish. Whereas danish is based on scientific ex- 
periments and research, he stated, philosophy rests on beliefs and not 
on proofs and evidence. Philosophy, thus lacks certainty, lacks ab- 
solute truth.!5 Similarly, Kasrawi’s utilitarian approach to religion 
led him to refute the validity of the Islamic reformism then current in 
the Muslim world. A return to the ‘original Islam’, he claimed, is not 
possible; no religion can be reformed. ‘Life progresses, and religion 
must follow this progress’.!© Like anything else in life, religion is 
subjected to the exigencies of time. Later in his life, he had con- 
templated the creation of a new religion, referred to as pakdin (pure 
religion), but we know little about it. 

Kasrawi viewed religion as a strong bond that formed the basis of 
national unity. The existence of numerous diverse schools of Sufism, 
Shiism and other sects was thus tantamount to religious pluralism. 
And religious pluralism, he argued, is the major cause for social 
conflicts and national disunity. Lumping together Shiism, Ismailism, 
Sufism, Babism, Bahaism, he lamented that the real meaning of Is- 
lam was destroyed by centuries of abusive religious leadership and 
sectarianism. In consequence, the masses of pious believers were 
misguided and kept ignorant. Kasrawi’s polemics were at their most 
virulent when he came to denounce Sufism, which he held re- 
sponsible for ‘polluting and distorting’ the pure Islam of the Prophet. 
His wrath had no limits when he discussed the social and cultural ill 
effects of Persian mysticism in all its variation. Sufism, he would 
proclaim again and again, proved to be the poison that destroyed not 
only Islam but also Muslim culture. 

While he conceived of human beings as the chosen creatures of 
God, endowed with intellect and innate moral virtues, and thus 
created superior to animals, on the other hand, Kasrawi denied them 
any divine attribute. He repudiated the Sufi doctrine of ‘unity of 


13° [bid. 53. 
14 Ibid. 50. 
13 [bid. 112. 
16 Dar piramiin-i Islam (Teheran 1969) 95. 
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existence’ (wahdat-i wujiid), the sole doctrine Kasrawi dealt with in 
his anti-Sufi essays. Hallaj, he wrote, was beguiled by the Sufi 
doctrine, and he ‘lightheartedly’ lay ‘childish and dubious’ claim to 
divinity; he lost his life in the process.!7 Except in this instance, 
Kasrawi chose to discuss the socio-political negative implications of 
Sufism, not paying attention to its details and diversity at both the 
popular mass appeal and literary levels. He explained that Sufism 
distracted the attention of Iranian people at times of ‘national’ crisis. 
Thus, the Mongol invasion of Iran in the thirteenth century led to the 
rapid development and spread of Sufi orders throughout the country. 
Rather than inciting them to revolt and chase the invaders out of 
their land, Sufi leaders encouraged the population to adopt an atti- 
tude of ‘irresponsible passive otherworldliness’, and leave their fate 
in the hands of the enemy. Iranians were left leaderless.!8 Sufism 
flourished, while political chaos and social disarray prevailed. A 
hierarchical, centralized Sufi authority was formed, resting on 
powerful networks reaching out to all corners of the land. Its leaders 
traced the genealogy of its ancestry to a Prophet’s companion, and 
they argued that the Prophet himself had called for the formation of 
two distinct sources for holy teaching: the shari‘at for the masses, 
and the tariqat for the select few. These are lies, Kasrawi decried. 
Lies and forgeries are their speciality. Their God has nothing to do 
with Islam’s God.!9 

Kasrawi’s criticism of classical Persian mystical poetry was no 
less virulent. Again, consistent with his utilitarian conception of re- 
ligion, he declared that poetry must contain ‘useful substance’, ‘con- 
versing about worthy things’, about life’s ‘necessities’. Poetry is no 
‘song of the angels’, nor ‘celestial inspiration’. Poets are neither 
Prophets, nor Saints, nor Sages. Nor are they servants of kings and 
princes.20 ‘Umar Khayyam, he claimed, recognized neither God nor 
the divine Creation, and he shared with the Sufis a negative attitude 
toward work.2! Sa‘di failed to mention even once the plight of the 
masses following the Mongol invasion. Mawlawi, whose Mathnawi 
displays the ‘bad teachings’ of Sufism, has ‘brainwashed’ millions of 
people, with destructive consequences.22 Hafiz, likewise, distilled his 


17 Ibid. 4. 

18 Sifigari 22-24; see also Dar piramiin-i adabivyat (Teheran 1944), 54-55. 
19 Safigari 46-47, 73. 

20 Dar piramiin-i adabiyyat 20. 

21 [bid. 44-52. 

22 Ibid. 61-66. 
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‘poison’ through his poems, which were, broadly speaking, 
meaningless or just plain nonsensical.23 Those ‘national poets’, 
Kasrawi asserted, lived unaware of the world that existed beyond 
their own four walls, unaware of the true meaning of civilization, 
ethics, religion, politics, education.24 Persian poets generally 
represented everything Kasrawi, the late Qajar positivist and social 
activist, rejected, the opposite of everything he believed in: human 
progress, individual responsibility for one’s action, ability to act 
upon rather than just react to life, commitment to social causes, faith 
in reason and science. He wrote, ‘History teaches us, ... and we 
know, that the Creator has willed that the world move forward 
continually ...; and we know that the future of the world shall be 
better and more glorious than its past’.25 

While readily recognizing Europe’s cultural, scientific and techno- 
logical progress, Kasrawi deplored its “imperialist design’ of keeping 
the East and its peoples in a perpetual state of backwardness, where 
they would sink deeper and deeper into a state of ignorance. The Eu- 
ropeans, he stated, devoting their talents, their energies, even their 
lives, to promoting their own national grandeur and power, have 
contributed immensely to universal knowledge. Yet they wish to 
prevent the peoples of the East from achieving similarly lofty goals; 
these peoples must be deprived of progress and development. 
Kasrawi depicted European Orientalists as agents in charge of 
implementing their governments’ imperialist schemes. He ‘accused’ 
E.G. Brown and other Orientalists of responsibility for the 
glorification of classical poetry and Sufism. He mocked their efforts 
to present the Sufis as profound thinkers constantly in search of 
Truth, when, he alleged, they knew very well that Sufism is nothing 
but sloth, superstition, and disinterest in this world. He dismissed 
their research and translations as part of this grand conspiracy put 
into action with the support of Iranian collaborators, who were 
instructed to define Iranian civilization solely on the basis of its past 
literary ‘so-called achievements’. Kasrawi expressed his concern 
that, implicit in such glorification of Sufism and mystical poetry lay 
the traitors’ admission that Iran is incapable of realizing in any other 
way its potential abilities and power vis-a-vis Europe. ‘I was 
certain’, he wrote, ‘that these Orientalists who claimed to be friends 


23 Ibid. 67-68. 
24 Ibid. 115. 
25 Cited on the back cover of Dar piramiin-i rawan. 
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of Iran, in fact, wished Iranians only misfortunes, and they 
collaborated with the Iranian traitors’.26 Their sole purpose, he went 
on, was to show the world that ‘the Iranian culture is nothing but 
poetry and should [aim] at nothing else’ .27 

Kasrawi’s vitriolic polemics denouncing Sufism displayed his own 
erroneous views and false evaluation of its literary accomplishments. 
His detractors from among both the older traditionally oriented and 
the younger modernist generations never failed to point out his 
mistakes and challenge his defective knowledge. He himself often 
confessed he was not entirely familiar with classical poetry; nor did 
he hide the fact that his understanding of European thought was in- 
complete. And yet, paradoxically, the impact of his opinions on his 
contemporaries was immense, by far outweighing that of the more 
learned spokesmen for traditional Persian culture or the better quali- 
fied modern scientists. As already stated, Kasrawi’s legacy can best 
be assessed only from within the broader socio-political context of 
his time. Unlike Akhundzada, al-Afghani or Mirza Aqa Khan-i 
Kirmani, he was one generation removed from the epoch of national 
self-definition. His intellectual predecessors’ self-appointed mission 
was to formulate, articulate in verse, prose and polemics, their vision 
of the new Iran, demolishing the old image in the process. Kasrawi’s 
task was concretely to implement their ideals and the laws enacted 
by the Constitutional Revolution, of which he was one of the most 
famous children and chroniclers. 

In the period covering World War One and its aftermath, up to 
1925, when the Qajars were dethroned and the Pahlavi regime was 
installed, the relative weakness of the central government created an 
astonishingly free environment for men like Kasrawi to express their 
views publicly. By 1920-21, the national mood among the young and 
not so young, among the social activists and the mere passive parti- 
cipants in the tremendous changes Iran was then undergoing, re- 
flected a youthful, boisterous optimism and faith in the validity and 
feasibility of the modernization process set in motion at the turn of 
the century. Modernism meant, first and foremost, a rejection of 
traditional social institutions and inherited cultural norms. It meant 
the ideals of the European Enlightenment, which had so inspired 
ideologically diverse individuals who participated, directly or in- 
directly, in the Constitutional Revolution. Kasrawi spoke the 


26 Dar pirdamiin-i adabivvat 119. 
27 Tbid. 124. 
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language of modernity and of the European Enlightenment, as best 


he could understand it. Within this universe of discourse, his under- 
standing of Sufism necessarily implied its denunciation. 
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Les Balkans, ou plus largement le Sud-Est européen, ont vu, avec la 
conquéte ottomane, la formation de communautés musulmanes 
importantes sur les territoires que recouvrent aujourd’ hui la Hongrie, 
la Roumanie, l’ex-Yougoslavie, la Bulgarie, 1’ Albanie et la Gréce. 
Tout au long de la domination ottomane, 1|’islam balkanique dans 
toutes ses composantes — soufies et non soufies — fit partie 
intégrante de |’islam ottoman, méme si des caractéristiques locales, 
plus ou moins prononcées, ont pu voir le jour ici et 1a 4 diverses 
périodes. Les ulémas venaient souvent parachever leurs études dans 
les grands centres de |’Empire (Istanbul, Edirne, Bursa, ou dans les 
provinces arabes); ils faisaient partie de la hiérarchie de |’ ilmiyye 
mise en place par les autorités ottomanes. Les cheikhs des provinces 
balkaniques allaient eux aussi parfaire leur initiation mystique auprés 
de grands maitres de la capitale ou d’autres grands centres; leurs 
établissements appartenaient a des réseaux confrériques dépassant le 
cadre de la Péninsule. Par conséquent, il serait logique de croire qu’a 
cette Epoque, les mouvements d’opposition au soufisme — qui n’ont 
pas encore été étudiés en tant que tels — ont été, dans les Balkans, 
du méme type que ceux que |’on connait dans le reste de |’ Empire et 
en particulier 4 Istanbul. C’est ainsi qu’il faut placer la poursuite du 
mouvement des Hamzevis au seiziéme siécle en Bosnie dans le cadre 
plus large de la lutte contre le soufisme de tendance maldmati des 
Melamis-Bayramis existant également dans d’autres régions de 
l’Empire.! On retrouve aussi vraisemblablement, a Sarajevo et 
ailleurs, les répercussions du mouvement des Kadizadelis, né dans la 
capitale dans la premiére moitié du dix-septiéme siécle.2 


1 Cf. El, s.v. Malamatiyya, partie ‘Turquie ottomane’. 

2 En ce qui concerne la ville de Sarajevo dans la seconde moitié du dix-huitiéme siécle, 
voir les exemples mentionnés dans la chronique de BaSeski (Mula Mustafa Sevki BaSeskija, 
Ljetopis (1746-1804), traduction, introduction et commentaires par Mehmed Mujezinovic 
(Sarajevo 1968). 
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La dislocation de 1’Empire ottoman et la création d’Etats-nations 
apportérent bien entendu des changements profonds dans la 
Péninsule balkanique. Des modifications importantes se produisirent 
non seulement sur le plan politique, mais aussi dans la carte ethnique 
et religieuse de la région. Les musulmans, devenus (sauf dans le cas 
de l’Albanie et, dans une certaine mesure, dans celui de la Bosnie- 
Herzégovine) citoyens de second rang, émigrérent en grand nombre 
soit volontairement, soit sous la contrainte. Ainsi, dans la partie 
orientale et méridionale de la Péninsule, c’est-a-dire en Roumanie, 
en Bulgarie et en Gréce, la population musulmane diminua 
considérablement. En revanche dans la partie occidentale, 4 savoir 
dans les territoires yougoslaves et albanais, des groupes de 
musulmans beaucoup plus compacts subsistérent. 

Au cours du vingtiéme siécle, la situation politique, économique, 
sociale et religieuse ayant varié d’un Etat a |’autre, les diverses 
communautés musulmanes, qu’elles soient restées importantes ou 
non, ont connu des évolutions fort diverses. Si 1’on veut examiner les 
courants anti-soufis, ou anti-confrériques, il faut donc considérer 
séparément le phénoméne dans chacun des pays de la région. Pour ce 
qui est de la Roumanie, de la Gréce et de la Bulgarie, o0 les tarikat, 
principal vecteur de I’islam soufi, furent considérablement affaiblies 
par rapport a l’époque ottomane, on sait extrémement peu de choses 
sur les éventuelles oppositions auxquelles elles auraient eu 4a faire 
face, 4 l’image des attaques dont avait fait l’objet le cheikh 
nakshbandi de Tutrakan (en Dobroudja roumaine) en 1922.3 Par 
conséquent, nous examinerons ici, séparément, seuls les cas de la 
Yougoslavie et de |’Albanie a l’époque post-ottomane, ou plus 
exactement a partir des années 1918-1920. Deux cas, qui, on le 
verra, présentent des disparités tout a fait notables. 


Au sein des territoires yougoslaves, c’est également une situation 
trés contrastée qui existait — et qui existe encore — entre, d’un cété, 
la Bosnie-Herzégovine et, de |’autre, le Kosovo et la Macédoine. Sur 
le plan ethnique d’abord: les musulmans de Bosnie-Herzégovine 


3 Cf. Mehmed Emin Manav, ‘Tutrakan’da cema‘at-i islamiyye ve seyhlik meseleleri’, 
Romania, 2éme année, n°218 (Bazargi¢, 23 septembre 1922) 1; ainsi que la réponse du cheikh 
Edhem Esref, “Dervislik hakkinda bir kag s6z’, Romania, 2@me année, no 291 (Bazargic, 20 
février 1923) 1; et no 292 (22 février 1923) 1. 
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sont slaves alors que la communauté musulmane de Kosovo et de 
Macédoine se compose en majorité de musulmans albanais, auxquels 
s’ajoutent des musulmans turcs et slaves. Mais aussi sur le plan 
historique: en 1918, la Bosnie-Herzégovine vient de connaitre 
quarante ans d’occupation austro-hongroise, alors que les régions 
méridionales s’émancipent a peine de |’Empire ottoman. Quant a la 
situation des courants soufis, dés la création de la Yougoslavie, elle 
fut tout a fait différente dans le nord et dans le sud du pays. De fait, 
en Bosnie-Herzégovine, les confréries semblent étre sorties de la 
période austro-hongroise déja trés affaiblies,4 tandis qu’en 
Macédoine et au Kosovo, méme si le départ d’une partie de la 
population musulmane — notamment les élites — avait entrainé la 
fermeture de certains établissements confrériques, les réseaux des 
tarikat restaient relativement développés. 

Ces disparités expliquent l’attitude nuancée des représentants de 
Vislam “orthodoxe” envers les tarikat, selon qu’ils appartiennent a 
l’une ou |’autre des régions en question et selon qu’ils considérent 
les courants soufis de l’une ou de |’autre de ces régions. En outre, 
leur attitude a été influencée par le contexte politique. C’est pourquoi 
il faut distinguer deux grandes périodes: celle du Royaume de 
Yougoslavie, puis celle de la Yougoslavie communiste. 


Dans la Yougoslavie d’entre les deux guerres mondiales, les leaders 
de la Communauté musulmane officielle — largement dominée par 
les ulémas de Bosnie-Herzégovine — s’attaquérent aux farikat 
surtout dans cette derniére région, par le biais de mesures concrétes. 
En effet, dés la fin de la premiére guerre mondiale, certains 
représentants religieux craignant l’influence des confréries auraient 
tout fait afin d’empécher celles-ci de continuer 4 jouer leur rdle 
auprés de la population, en les privant de leurs biens de main-morte, 
en destituant certains cheikhs, ou encore en essayant de transformer 
des tekke pour d’autres usages.’ Preuves de cette opposition, qui se 
traduisit par la cessation de |’activité de plusieurs établissements 


4 On sait peu de choses sur le processus de cet affaiblissement, car il n’y a pas encore 
eu de véritables recherches sur ce sujet. Cependant, on a tendance, en général, 4 considérer que 
l’islam confrérique a toujours été faible en Bosnie-Herzégovine, ce qui est loin d’étre prouvé, 
bien au contraire ! 

5 Cf. Ufak, ‘Pitanje sarajevskih tekija i derviga’, Muslimanska Svijest i/6 (Sarajevo, 9 
avril 1936) 5. 
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confrériques en Bosnie-Herzégovine, sont les réactions parues dans 
la presse musulmane. Celles-ci venaient des milieux soufis de 
Sarajevo, ou de leur sympathisants, qui tentaient vainement de 
mettre en valeur la place des confréries dans la vie des musulmans de 
la région, et de dénoncer la politique anti-soufie des plus hautes 
autorités de la Communauté musulmane officielle. Ainsi, en janvier 
1931, Riza Muderizovic publiait-il dans un journal de Sarajevo une 
série d’articles intitulée ‘Sta su to derviSi’ (Qu’est-ce que les 
derviches?), rappelant I’histoire et le réle des tarikat dans le monde 
musulman, et en particulier en Bosnie-Herzégovine.© De méme, dans 
un annuaire paru en 1932, on insistait sur le fait que, parmi les 
cheikhs et les derviches de Sarajevo, il y avait eu des gens savants, 
des poétes, des calligraphes, dont la renommeée avait largement 
dépassé les frontiéres. de la Bosnie. Mais on y dénongait aussi les 
récentes décisions des autorités musulmanes du pays: 

‘Au cours de la réunion des représentants de la Communauté religieuse musulmane de 1’été 
dernier [1931], qui s’est tenue 4 Sarajevo, 4 l’invitation de la Direction supréme (Vrhovno 
StarjeSinstvo), il a été notamment question de la fermeture des tekke dans notre pays. Leur 
batiments et leurs biens-vakf seraient mis 4 la disposition des musulmans pour d’autres usages 
religieux et culturels. D’aprés certaines décisions, qui ont été édictées par la direction des vakf 
ces derniers temps 4 Sarajevo, la fermeture des tekke a déja commencé progressivement ici. II 
n’est donc pas superflu, étant donné que bientét a Sarajevo disparaitront les quelques tekke qui 
subsistent encore, de décrire ici briévement la naissance et le développement des tekke de 
Sarajevo’.’ 

Beaucoup d’autres réactions parurent de méme tout au long des 
années trente, comme a propos du tekke mevlevi de Sarajevo — dont 
la famille des cheikhs était sommée par la Direction des vakf de 
quitter celui-ci8—, a propos de la fermeture des tekke de Bistrigi, 
d’Ali PaSa et de Gazi Husrevbeg,? ou encore a propos des efforts de 
la Direction des vakf pour stopper |’ activité du tekke kadiri de Sinan 


6 Cf. Riza Muderizovié, ‘Sta su to dervi8i’, Jugoslovenska Poita (article publié en 
feuilleton: Sarajevo, 5-21 janvier 1931). 

Anonyme, “Tekije u Sarajevu’, Narodno Jedinstvo, Ilustrovani zvaniéni Almanah — 
Kalendar Drinske Banovine, iii, Sarajevo 1932, 366-369; 366. 

8 Son cheikh, Sejh Fikri, ne touchait déja plus son salaire depuis 1924, c’est-a-dire 
depuis la mort de son pére (cf. Ismet A. Tabakovic, ‘Da li ¢e se ukinuti Mevlevijska tekija?’, 
Jutarnji glas i/41 (Sarajevo, 17 février 1933) 3; et Fikrija Sehovié, ‘Jo o Mevlevijskoj tekiji’, 
Jutarnji glas 1/44 (Sarajevo, 21 février 1933) 3). 

Cf. Ufak, op. cit. 
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Aga (Sinanova Tekija), tout d’abord en voulant le transformer en un 
musée de la culture islamique, puis en imaginant de couper la 
semahane en deux, pour en faire un mekteb.!9 L’un des articles 
illustrant le mieux la “guerre” menée par les représentants de ]’islam 
“orthodoxe” contre les confréries 4 cette Epoque est certainement 
celui du cheikh Nezir Berberovic — fils du dernier cheikh de la 
Hanikah de Gazi Husrevbeg, Hafiz Hamdi Efendija (1888-1934) —, 
paru en 1938, alors que des changements survenus en 1936 a la téte 
de la Communauté musulmane officielle avaient laissé espérer, en 
vain, pour les milieux soufis, une amélioration de leur sort: 

‘Qui donc est plus injuste que ceux qui ont empéché que, dans les mosquées d’Allah, Son 
nom soit invoqué, et qui se sont évertués a détruire [ces mosquées]? (Coran 11, 114). Ce verset 
me vient toujours a |’esprit quand je pense qu’il y a chez nous des représentants religieux 
(hodZa) qui s’efforcent, chez nous en Bosnie-Herzégovine, de supprimer toute trace des 
derviches et de la vie des derviches, en dépit du fait que les derviches sont précisément les plus 
obéissants serviteurs du Trés Haut, et en dépit du fait que ce sont justement les derviches qui 
ont le plus ceuvré pour le passage 4 l’islam de ces régions. Leurs mérites dans ce domaine sont 
grands, mais ceux dont ce serait le devoir de le faire ne veulent pas le reconnaitre. Ils sont 
remplis de haine envers nous tous, ils cherchent a nous nuire, et c’est 4 eux que ce rapporte le 
verset cité ci-dessus. 

Nombre de nos fondateurs de vakf ont laissé une grande part de leurs biens afin de fonder et 
d’entretenir grace 4 ceux-ci un tekke de derviches. Ainsi a fait ’'immortel fondateur de 
Sarajevo, Gazi Husrevbeg, ordonnant que, a cété de sa mosquée, outre la medrese ou seraient 
enseignées les sciences profanes et religieuses nécessaires aux hodZa, soit fondée également 
une hanikah-école pour les cheikhs des derviches, et 4 cet effet, de ses biens propres, il a laissé 
expressément d’importantes sommes. Jusqu’aprés |’occupation [austro-hongroise de 1878- 
1918], la Hanikah est restée ouverte; on y a cultivé les sciences, notamment les sciences des 
derviches, la philosophie mystique, sans laquelle il n’y a pas de compréhension correcte de 
beaucoup de choses qui sont liées a |’islam. De la Hanikah — grace a la grande intelligence de 


Gazi Husrevbeg — sont sortis de nombreux cheikhs savants qui ont ensuite répandus |’islam a 


10 Cf. H., ‘Hoée li vakuf uni8titi Hadi Sinanaginu tekiju u Sarajevu’, Muslimanska 
Svijest iii/53 (Sarajevo, 31 octobre 1938) 3. De nombreux autres articles dans lesquels les 
milieux soufis réagissaient parurent dans la presse musulmane de |’époque. Parmi eux, on peut 
citer: Anonyme, ‘Revolucija Sarajevskih derviSa’, Jutro i/4 (Sarajevo, 13 mars 1934) 5-6, 
Nezir Berberovié, ‘Tekije i njihova svrha’, /slamski svijet 111/114 (Sarajevo, 16 octobre 1934) 
8; A. Karadjozovi¢, ‘Dajte nam Hanikah’, /slamski Svijet iii/126 (Sarajevo, 25 janvier 1935), 
A. Karadjozovié, ‘ZaSto Suti Ulema-medzZlis u Sarajevu?’, [slamski Svijet 111/132 (Sarajevo, 8 
mars 1935); Ibni Adem [A. Karadjozovi¢], ‘DerviSi’, Islamski Glas ii/16, (Sarajevo, 17 janvier 
1936) 2; Anonyme, ‘Zikirullah’, /slamski Glas ii/26 (Sarajevo, 10 avril 1936) 7-8. 
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travers la Bosnie-Herzégovine et qui ont été célébres en tant que savants et hommes pieux. 
Mais les hodZa “profanes” — probablement envieux du succés de la Hanikah et ne voulant pas 
reconnaitre que la science des derviches (ilmi tesavvuf) aussi contribue 4 répandre et a 
consolider |’islam — ont cherché a supprimer cette école de derviches, grande ceuvre de Gazi 
Husrevbeg. Ils sont arrivés 4 leurs fins de la fagon suivante: d’abord, en plagant des hodZa [a la 
place des cheikhs] a la téte de la Hanikah, puis en Gtant au cheikh et aux derviches leurs droits 
et leurs traitements qui étaient prescrits dans la vakfija [acte de fondation], et enfin en 
interdisant 4 la population musulmane d’assister au rituel (mukabela). 

La seule chose qui soit restée jusqu’a aujourd’hui est que, la veille du vendredi ou certains 
autres jours, on rassemble dans une salle les éléves des petites classes de la medrese de Gazi 
Husrevbeg pour qu’ils fassent un semblant de zikr [“da malo prohuk¢éu’’] sous la conduite d’un 
hodZa. C’est tout ce qui a subsisté de la Hanikah. II est clair qu’il s’agit d’une atteinte évidente 
au vakfname, et que tout musulman a le droit de demander au juge de la Chariat d’obliger la 
direction du vakf de Gazi Husrevbeg de respecter le vakfname. Au temps de la précédente 
direction de nos institutions religieuses [donc avant 1936], en particulier du Ulema-medzZlis ot 
siégeaient [alors] des ennemis jurés des derviches, qui ont détruits deux ou trois tekke a 
Sarajevo, les derviches de la ville ont adressé une pétition au miitevelli du vakf de Gazi 
Husrevbeg, demandant que la Hanikah de Gazi Husrevbeg soit de nouveau rétablie telle que 
l’exige la vakfija. Le miitevelli a laissé [le reglement de] |’affaire au Ulema-medZlis. Nous 
n’avons pas regu de réponse, alors que ce sont justement les derviches de Sarajevo qui avaient 
mené la plus forte propagande pour que |’équipe imposée de force a la direction des vakf soit 
destituée, demandant qu’a sa place viennent des gens ayant la confiance de la population. 
L’étonnement a été d’autant plus grand chez les derviches de Sarajevo, lorsqu’ils ont regu de la 
part du nouvel Ulema-medzZlis, aprés le changement de ses membres, la décision faisant suite 4 
leur pétition adressée 4 l’ancien Ulema-medzZlis, décision dans laquelle il est dit qu’il n’est pas 
possible d’exaucer cette requéte car le batiment de la Hanikah est détruit et que, d’ailleurs, l’on 
enseigne la mukabela aux éléves de la medrese. Il a été écrit 4 juste titre dans ce journal qu’il 
ne s’agit pas la d’une réponse. [Car] si Gazi Husrevbeg avait voulu que l’on enseigne la 
mukabela aux éléves [de la medrese], il l’aurait ordonné et il n’aurait pas fondé une école a 
part pour les derviches et les cheikhs, dans laquelle on doit cultiver, outre les autres sciences, la 
mystique (tesavuf) et dans laquelle doivent se préparer les missionnaires de |’islam. Une telle 
décision de |’Ulema-medZlis nous a tous beaucoup étonné étant donné que c’est nous, les 
derviches, qui avons lutté le plus en faveur du changement de la situation dans notre direction 
religieuse et que nous nous attendions [donc] que la nouvelle direction montrerait moins 
d’inimitié envers nous et nos institutions que ne le faisait la précédente. Mais voila, nous nous 
sommes trompés. Les tekke de Isabeg 4 Bendbaa, de SkenderpaSa, celui de Sejh Bistrigi, et le 
tekke rufai de Nadkovatima ont été fermés; et on écrit méme [maintenant] que la Commision 
[des vakf] veut fermer et faire disparaitre le célébre tekke de Sejh Sinanaga dans le quartier des 
SagrdZije et y ouvrir un mekteb. Nous voyons maintenant qu’a cet égard les nouveaux hommes 


dans la direction religieuse (Ulema-medzZlis) ne différent pas beaucoup des anciens, et nous le 
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regrettons et cela nous blesse. 

En ce qui concerne la Hanikah, les derviches de Sarajevo vont se tourner vers les tribunaux 
afin d’y demander le respect de l’acte de fondation de Gazi Husrevbeg. Et moi, l’humble, je 
mets en garde tous ceux qui détruisent les lieux de culte dans lesquels on vénére le nom 
d’Allah et dans lesquels on éduque des gens qui aiment leur religion, conformément au verset 
mentionné ci-dessus, qui les menace du chatiment le plus grand’.! 1 

Cette action contre les tarikat, particuliérement sensible en Bosnie- 
Herzégovine ot |’affaiblissement des confréries était facilitée du fait 
de leur situation déja précaire, fut appuyée par un discours, a la fois 
“pratique” et “théorique”. L’une des premiéres attaques parues dans 
la presse d’aprés guerre, est celle de Jusuf-Zija Smailagi¢ dans un 
article publié en 1924 au sujet de la situation culturelle des 
musulmans de Serbie du Sud: 

‘Il est intéressant [de noter] qu’autrefois les gens riches ouvraient et dotaient par de riches 
fondations, non pas des medrese et des écoles, [mais] de quelconques tekke, repéres de la 
paresse, dans la plupart des cas [en faveur] de la tarikat des Bektachis. C’est ainsi par exemple 
qu’encore aujourd’hui la propriété du tekke bektachi de Tetovo pourrait faire vivre un internat 
de 200 éléves, si celle-ci était mise en valeur au lieu d’étre dilapidée par les miitevelli’ 12 

Mais c’est a partir du début des années trente que |’organe de la 
Communauté musulmane officielle se fit 1’écho de |’attitude des 
milieux musulmans “orthodoxes” vis-a-vis des tarikat. On y apprend 
d’abord que, le 11 juillet 1931, lors d’une réunion, les autorités de la 
Communauté musulmane de Yougoslavie abordérent la question des 
confréries!3 et décidérent des mesures 4 prendre: les tekke devraient 
désormais étre utilisés a des fins religieuses et éducatives; ceux qui 
ne respectaient pas les normes de la Chariat devraient étre fermés, et 
leurs biens saisis pour des actions religieuses et éducatives; les autres 
établissements confrériques devraient étre placés sous un contrdéle 
strict, “afin que les autorités de |’Etat aient confiance en eux”; les 
cheikhs devraient étre empéchés d’exercer lorsqu’ils ne respectent 
pas les normes de 1’islam; enfin, les deux Ulema-medzZlis devraient 
fournir des renseignements, concernant leur région, sur les cheikhs, 


11 Nezir Berberovi¢, ‘Sarajevske tekije i muslimanske vjerske vlasti’, Muslimanska 
Svijest 111/54 (Sarajevo, 23 novembre 1938) 2. 
Jusuf-Zija Smailagi¢, ‘Kulturno stanje muslimana u JuZnoj Srbiji’, Gajret (Sarajevo) 
viii/14 (1924), 221. 
13 Les autorités musulmanes constataient notamment que les tekke étaient nombreux 
dans la partie sud du pays (c’est-a-dire au Kosovo et en Macédoine), alors que leur nombre 
était insignifiant dans la zone de juridiction du Ulema-medZlis de Sarajevo. 
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les tekke et leurs biens, et émettre des réglements précisant, 
notamment, que les biens des tekke sont les biens de la Communauté 
musulmane, que chaque établissement doit avoir une mission 
religieuse et éducative, et fixant quelles sont les tarikat qui peuvent 
étre acceptées, ainsi que les qualifications requises pour étre cheikh 
— ces réglements devant étre soumis a |’Autorité supréme pour 
acceptation.!4 

De fait, en 1934, l’?Ulema-medZlis de Skoplje émit des reglements 
sur les tekke, valables dans sa zone de juridiction (Serbie, Kosovo et 
Macédoine) — ce qui ne fut jamais le cas de son homologue de 
Sarajevo. Les principaux points de ce texte, qui ne semble pas avoir 
pu étre appliqué étant donné son décalage avec la réalité, sont les 
suivants. Les tekke y étaients définis comme “des institutions de la 
Communauté musulmane, [fonctionnant] conformément aux 
prescriptions de la religion musulmane”. On devait y faire en 
premier lieu le namaz (les priéres rituelles) et le jefine du mois de 
Ramadan, et en second lieu (seulement) le zikr et les priéres 
surérogatoires. Ces établissements ne devaient pas avoir d’autres 
buts. Leurs batiments et biens étaient déclarés propriété de la 
Communauté. De nouveaux tekke ne pouvaient étre fondés que 1a ot 
ne se trouvait pas d’établissement de la méme confrérie et seulement 
Si y existait déja une mosquée et un mekteb. Les cheikhs seraient 
dorénavant nommés par le Ulema-medZlis, les muftis étant leurs 
supérieurs. 15 

Ces essais de contrdler les confréries s’accompagnaient 
régulierement, dans les rapports d’activité des Ulema-medZlis de 
Sarajevo et de Skoplje, d’accusations dont le type se rapprochaient 
tout a fait de celui des critiques wahhabites envers les tarikat ou, 
plus généralement, de celui des polémiques classiques en islam entre 
derviches et ulémas: la Chariat n’était pas respectée dans les tekke, 
les cheikhs ne tenaient pas compte des réglementations émanant de 
la Communauté officielle, etc. Par exemple, les résultats de l’enquéte 
du Ulema-medZlis effectuée en 1938-39 faisaient apparaitre que les 


14 Cf. Anonyme, ‘Prvi izvjeStaj o radu Ulema-Medilisa u Sarajevu’, Glasnik Islamske 
Vjerske Zajednice (= GIVZ ) i/1 (Belgrade-Sarajevo 1933) 31ss., cf. 51; Anonyme, Pregled 
rada Vrhovnog Starjesinstva IVZ-a od 31/10/1930 - 31/10/1933 (Sarajevo) 88; et dans GIVZ 
1/2 (1934) 109. 

IS Cf. Anonyme, Pregled; et Anonyme, ‘Uredba o tekijama na podrucju Ulema-medzZlisa 
u Skoplju’, GIVZ 11/6 (1934) 360-364. 
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cheikhs étaient incultes, qu’1l n’y avait pas de différence nette entre 
les tarikat, qu’étre cheikh était une profession “commode pour vivre 
facilement” aux dépens de la population crédule, que, la plupart du 
temps, seul le zikr était fait dans les tekke et que |’on n’y faisait pas 
les priéres rituelles.!6 Les rapporteurs ajoutaient: 

‘Ce qui est encore pire est que nous nous sommes rendus compte qu’a certains endroits, ces 
tekke, au lieu d’étre utiles, causent des désastres. Souvent, une énorme masse de gens, aussi 
bien musulmans qu’ infidéles, assistent 4 l’exécution du zikr dans les tekke. Les musulmans, et 
surtout les non musulmans, ne regardent pas cela comme une cérémonie religieuse, une priére, 
mais plut6t comme un divertissement et ils adoptent un comportement en conséquence. Le 
résultat en est tres dommageable, car les chrétiens voient dans de telles manifestations le vrai 
rituel de l’islam, alors que chez les musulmans se crée une fagon dénaturée de voir les priéres. 
Un fait encore plus regrettable est que, dans certains centres musulmans [situés] dans le Sud, il 
existe un important antagonisme entre les membres de certaines tarikat, ce qui détruit la force 
sociale et toute action communautaire. Encore plus dure est la confrontation des cheikhs et des 
derviches avec les fonctionnaires religieux, qui dépasse souvent toutes les limites et met les 
deux camps |’un contre |’autre dans une 4pre lutte, ce qui laisse de profondes traces dans toute 
la vie des musulmans’.!7 

Le culte des saints, trés étroitement lié a l’islam confrérique, fit 
V’objet en 1939 d’une attaque particuliére. La Direction des vakf 
demanda en effet au Ulema-medZlis d’émettre une fetva déterminant 
si la restauration et l’embellisement des tiirbe devaient étre 4 sa 
charge ou non et si la présence de troncs dans les tiirbe, pour les 
aumOnes, était licite. Une fetva fut donc émise par Mehmed Ali 
Cerimovié, président du Ulema-medzlis de Sarajevo. Il y déterminait 
— au reste de facon trés peu logique — trois catégories de tiirbe: les 
tombeaux ouverts édifiés au dessus de tombes ne présentant pas de 
particularités; les tombeaux, ouverts ou fermés, élevés au dessus de 
tombes de bienfaiteurs, de grands savants, de gens pieux; et enfin, 
les tombeaux qui seraient de la catégorie précédente si le “peuple 
ignorant” n’y avait pas instauré des ziyaret (visites, pélerinages) et 
des pratiques non autorisées, pensant que le mort peut intercéder 
auprés de Dieu en sa faveur. Le texte de la décision juridique faisait 
plus amplement état de ces pratiques illicites: formulation de voeux 
sur les tombes, récitation de tevhid, dépdt d’aumdénes dans des 


16 Anonyme, Izvestaj o radu ulema-medilisa u Skoplju u 1938 i 1939 godini (Sarajevo, 
Izdanje Reis-ul-uleme islamske vjerske zajednice Kraljevine Jugoslavije 1941) cf. 41-44. 
17 Ibid. 43. 
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troncs, sacrifices d’animaux, allumage de bougies, présence d’un 
tiirbedar (gardien) chargé de |’entretien des lieux, mais aussi d’ aider 
le peuple dans ce culte non autorisé, en fournissant la cuvette et le 
broc, en laissant des serviettes pour les ablutions du mort et en 
allumant des bougies pour que celui-ci voit lorsqu’il se léve la nuit. 
La fetva concluait que les tiirbe et les ziyaret étaient autorisés dans le 
cas des deux premiéres catégories, mais pas dans le cas de la 
troisiéme, surtout lorsque les visites en question étaient effectuées 
par les femmes. L’argumentation s’appuyait sur le hadith disant que 
le Prophéte maudit les femmes qui font le ziyaret sur les tombes, les 
gens qui construisent des mesdjid sur les tombes et ceux qui éclairent 
celles-ci. En conséquence, Mehmed Ali Cerimovic prescrivait la 
fermeture de certains tiirbe de Sarajevo fréquentés par des gens 
incultes, ainsi que |’interdiction de l’allumage des bougies et des 
chandeliers pour les autres.!8 Cette fetva entraina immédiatement la 
démolition de certains tiirbe. Néanmoins, des voix s’élevérent contre 
la décision jugée invalide par certains, et le Reis ul-ulema fut 
contraint non seulement d’ordonner |’arrét des destructions, mais 
aussi de suspendre la fetva.!9 

A cété des attaques précédentes, il faut placer dans un registre plus 
théorique les deux articles “II n’y a pas de monachisme en islam” 
(1933) et “La question des tekke en Yougoslavie” (1934) de Mehmed 
HandzZi¢, un jeune et brillant ‘alim de Sarajevo, tout frais émoulu de 
l’Université d’al-Azhar au Caire, qui, a 1’4ge de 26 ans, était devenu, 
en 1932, enseignant a la medrese de Gazi Hurevbeg.2° 


18 Read Kadié, ‘Uzbuna sarajevskih derviga. Pred gaSenjem svijeéa i zatvaranjem 
sarajevskih turbeta...’, Jugoslavenski list xxi/61 (Sarajevo, 12 mars 1939) 10. 

19 Mehmed Potogija, Mehmed I[brahimovié et H.M. Akif Handzi¢, ‘Sarajevski dervisi o 
molitvama nad grobovima. Da li se moZe davati milostinja u ‘katance’’, Jugoslavenski list 
xx1/69 (Sarajevo, 22 mars 1939) 7, qui démoatraient point par point |’invalidité de la fetva, et 
insistaient surtout sur le fait qu’il fallait plutét s’attacher 4 combattre l’indifférence des 
musulmans de Sarajevo envers la religion et donc aller dans le sens opposé a celui de la fetva . 

20 Mehmed Hand3ié (1906-1944), naquit a Sarajevo, ou il fit ses premiére études qu’il 
poursuivit a al-Azhar. De retour dans le pays, il enseigna dans la medrese de Gazi Husrevbeg, 
puis a l’Ecole Supérieure de la Chariat et de théologie, et fut directeur de la Bibliotheque Gazi 
Husrevbeg. Ii est l’auteur de divers ouvrages de théologie et d’écrits sur l’histoire des 
musulmans de Bosnie. En figh, il aurait suivi les enseignements d’Ibn Taymiyya [(cf. R.Y. 
Ebied et M. J. L. Young, dans EI, Suppl., livraison 5-6, 354 (de l’éd. fr.); et A. Popovic, dans 
Dictionnaire biographique des savants et grandes figures du monde musulman périphérique 
du X1Xe siécle a nos jours, fasc. no | (Paris, avril 1992) 52]. 
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En ce qui concerne le premier de ces textes, il s’agissait d’un 
commentaire d’une partie d’un hadith disant: “il n’y a pas de 
monachisme en islam”. Dans un style trés classique, M. Handzic 
étayait sa démonstration par des citations de différents grands 
auteurs, ainsi que par des hadith. Pour lui, le monachisme 
(rehbanijjet) impliquant retraite dans des lieux isolés, jetine, port 
d’habits grossiers, mortifications du corps, chasteté, etc. n’existait 
pas en islam. Ces attitudes avaient été inventées par les hommes; 
elles n’avaient jamais été commandées par Dieu. Le musulman ne 
devait pas se laisser aller, comme I|’impliquerait le monachisme; il 
devait au contraire lutter jusqu’au bout. De toute évidence, les 
pratiques de certains derviches — telles les retraites, les 
mortifications du corps, etc. —, étaient ainsi condamnées par 
l’auteur, puisque contraires aux principes de |’islam. Dans ce texte, 
Mehmed HandZic¢ tentait aussi de rectifier la fausse interprétation qui 
était faite en général de cette phrase, 4 savoir qu’il n’existe pas de 
clerc, ni de clergé en islam, faite par ceux qui voudraient se passer 
du savoir des ulémas: 

‘Il est vrai qu’en islam il n’y a pas de clergé dans le sens que ce terme a dans le 
christianisme. Mais, il n’est pas vrai qu’il n’y a pas en islam des gens savants dans la religion, 
qui sont les seuls 4 étre appelés a résoudre les questions religieuses. ... De tout ce qui précéde, 
on voit bien si les ennemis des hodzZas et des ulemas ont raison, qui, sans aucun droit et aucune 
capacité, se mettent 4 résoudre les plus grandes questions religieuses selon leur vouloir, et 
lorsqu’on leur fait la remarque, ils s’abritent derriére la phrase ‘La rehbanijjete fil-islami’. 
Dans islam il n’y a ni clerc ni clergé’. 

Bien qu’il ne mentionnat pas directement les tarikat et les soufis, il 
est clair que Mehmed Handzic pensait notamment aux cheikhs qui 
n’étaient pas suffisament, voire pas du tout, versés dans les sciences 
religieuses. 

Le second texte, en revanche, avait directement pour theme les 
confréries et le fonctionnement de leurs établissements en 
Yougoslavie. M. Handzic y mettait en cause les déviations, 
commises en leur sein, vis-a-vis de la Communauté musulmane et de 
la croyance islamique pure. Pour lui, dans le tasavvuf, s’ étaient 
infiltrées petit 4 petit des idées panthéistes et contraires a |’islam. 

Il reprochait surtout a leur membres d’avoir fait des tekke des 
centres ne servant que les confréries en tant que telles. Il écrivait 
qu’on n’y enseignait ni Ja lecture et |’écriture, ni la Chariat (comme 
c’était le cas des tekke implantés en Afrique noire par exemple), et 
qu’ils n’étaient pas non plus des siéges de missionnaires de |’islam. 
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Il précisait qu’au contraire, leurs membres cultivaient une hostilité 
envers les gens qui connaissent |’islam, envers les medrese et les 
régles de la Chariat, et ne faisaient jamais appel aux gens savants. II 
expliquait que leur unique service ne consistait qu’en un “pauvre et 
misérable petit zikr’” accompagné parfois de danses et de musique, 
tromperie vis-a-vis de la Chariat, n’ayant rien a voir avec la dévotion 
et le respect du Dieu Trés Haut. M. HandZié pensait donc que les 
tekke étaient détournés de leurs fonctions premiéres — 4 savoir, 
pourvoir a 1’éducation et a la religiosité des musulmans — tout en 
continuant a profiter des revenus des vakf.2! Et l’auteur de donner 
l’exemple du tekke mevlevi du Caire, ainsi détourné de ses fonctions, 
et que les autorités avaient transformé en école d’artisanat pour les 
enfants pauvres. M. Handzic s’en prenaient aussi tout 
particuliérement aux cheikhs non qualifiés, 4 ceux “vivant comme 
des parasites”, alors qu’ils devraient étre savants, pieux, connaitre 
parfaitement la Chariat et s’en tenir strictement a ses presciptions, en 
ne se contentant pas d’étre versés dans la danse, la musique, la 
tromperie, le maniement des sabres et des sis. L’auteur dirigeait 
ensuite plus spécialement ses attaques contre la confrérie des 
Bektachis, répandue surtout parmi les Albanais, contre laquelle il 
était nécessaire, selon lui, de prendre de sévéres mesures. II rappelait 
que, d’aprés les historiens, ses membres ne respectaient absolument 
pas les cing piliers de |’islam, se considérant supérieurs aux autres 
musulmans et par conséquent dégagés de ces obligations; qu’ils 
avaient une trinité, comme les chrétiens, de méme qu’une sorte de 
confession; qu’ils pouvaient boire de |’alcool; que la plupart de leurs 
dirigeants ne se mariaient pas; et qu’ils croyaient a la science des 
chiffres et au passage de |’4me dans un autre corps aprés la mort 
(tenasuh). 

En conclusion, M. Handzié dressait la liste des croyances et 
pratiques que les membres des tarikat se devaient d’abandonner afin 
de respecter les préceptes de |’islam et de regagner les rangs de la 
Communauté musulmane — autant d’accusations a l’encontre des 
soufis, ou de certains soufis: 

‘On ne doit ni supprimer, ni reconnaitre les tarikat comme tarikat, mais exiger de leur 


adeptes qu’ ils rejettent tout ce qui est contraire a l’islam. Qu’ ils rejettent les diverses croyances 


21 M. Handzié prétendait que pratiquement tous les tekke avaient des vakfs, ce qui était 
loin d’étre le cas, en particulier au Kosovo et en Macédoine. 
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et bavardages panthéistes; qu’ils ne demandent aide et assistance qu’a Dieu; qu’ils ne croient 
pas a |’infaillibilité des cheikhs, car seul le Prophéte est innocent et sans défaut; qu’ils 
respectent les régles de la Chariat, et qu’ils ne considérent pas qu’elles sont superficielles et 
que eux seuls détiennent l’essence de la connaissance; qu’ils ne s’inclinent pas les uns devant 
les autres, qu’ils abandonnent la danse qu’ils considérent comme un acte de piété et une bonne 
action; qu’ils n’utilisent pas la musique au moment du zikr et des priéres; qu’ils effectuent le 
zikr tel que la Chariat le demande, calmement, 4 voix modérée, avec humilité et en conformité 
avec les bonnes maniéres; qu’ils délaissent les mortifications avec les sabres et les Sis; qu’ils 
abandonnent les diverses tromperies et bagatelles, telles que le fait d’avaler du feu et des 
choses semblables que les idolatres en Inde et les étres les plus détestés par Allah savent faire 
beaucoup mieux et plus adroitement; qu’ils ne consomment pas de boissons alcooliques, car 
l'homme ivre n’est bon pour aucune priére; que la chose la plus sainte soit pour eux de s’en 
tenir aux régles de la Chariat et de se soumettre 4 celle-ci; ...’. 

Durant la période 1918-1941, les courants anti-soufis de 
Yougoslavie furent donc menés par les ulémas de Bosnie- 
Herzégovine, aussi bien vis-a-vis des confréries de leur région que 
de celles du sud du pays. Les conséquences de leurs attaques furent 
néanmoins sans commune mesure pour les tarikat bosniaco- 
herzégoviennes, dont les tekke en activité en 1945 ne se comptaient 
plus que sur les doigts de la main, par rapport a celles de Kosovo et 
de Macédoine, dont le fonctionnement, voire méme le 
développement n’avait pas été réellement entravé. La période 
suivante, celle de la Yougoslavie communiste, amena une évolution 
relativement différente par rapport a cette situation, présentant 
cependant certaines continuités. 


La fin de la Seconde guerre mondiale vit, en Yougoslavie, 
l’instauration d’un régime communiste, qui, s’il s’émancipa 
rapidement de la tutelle soviétique et plus tard permit a ses 
travailleurs d’aller vendre leur force en Occident, n’en resta pas 
moins un régime communiste, dont la politique consistait en premier 
lieu 4 contrdéler la population et a museler toute opposition 
éventuelle. Dans les premieres années, le sort des communautés 
religieuses, et en particulier des confréries mystiques musulmanes, 
senties comme des foyers potentiels d’ opposition mais pouvant aussi 
servir de relais au pouvoir, dépendait totalement de cette politique 


menée par les autorités de 1’Etat relayées par les nouvelles autorités 
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religieuses mises en place.22 

Ainsi, en 1951, au cours de la premiére session ordinaire de 
l’assemblée des vakf, un débat s’ouvrit 4 propos des tekke et de leur 
place dans le budget central de la Communauté. Cette question ne fut 
en fait que le prétexte 4 une série d’attaques contre les derviches, 
principalement axées sur la consommation d’alcool dans certains 
tekke, et sur le caractére “dépassé” et “arriéré” des confréries,23 
cause du retard de certaines populations. L’ argumentation n’avait 
donc non seulement rien de théologique, mais encore pratiquement 
rien de religieux. La dialectique était, somme toute, typiquement 
communiste, et cette séance ne fut qu’un prélude 4a la décision du 
Ulema-medZlis de Bosnie-Herzégovine, prise en 1952, de fermer 
purement et simplement tous les tekke existant encore dans cette 
république fédérée. Les motifs invoqués dans le texte de la décision 
étaient, d’une part, que certains cheikhs avaient des pratiques qui 
n’avaient rien 4 voir avec les régles de |’islam et qui allaient méme a 
l’encontre de celles-ci, et d’autre part que les tekke freinaient le 
progrés et l’avancement des larges masses musulmanes.24 

Le pragmatisme — de régle dans tous les domaines — mena 
cependant les autorités religieuses musumanes, de concert avec les 
autorités politiques, 4 adopter une attitude différente envers les 
confréries au Kosovo et en Macédoine (la décision précédente ne 
concernait que les tekke de Bosnie-Herzégovine). Ainsi, quelques 
mois plus tard, le 17 novembre 1952, lorsqu’une discussion eut lieu, 
au cours de la seconde cession du Ulema-medZlis de Yougoslavie, 
sur la situation des tarikat au Kosovo et en Macédoine et sur les 
mesures a prendre envers elles, on jugea que la question s’avérait 
beaucoup plus sensible et délicate que dans le cas de la Bosnie- 
Herzégovine, compte tenu du nombre beaucoup plus élevé de tekke 


22 Voir ace sujet, A. Popovic, Les musulmans yougoslaves (1945-1989). Médiateurs et 
métaphores (Lausanne 1990). 

23 Les détails de cette argumentation sont les suivants: les tekke n’existaient pas du 
temps du Prophéte, et s’ils ont réellement un caractére historique, ils sont dans ce cas “A mettre 
dans les musées”’. 

24 Cf. Anonyme, ‘Odluka o prestanku rada tekija u NR BiH’, Glasnik Vrhovnog 
Islamskog StarjeSinstva (=GVIS) 111/5-7 (Sarajevo, mai-juillet 1952) 199. Il est 4 noter que dans 
cette attaque dirigée contre les tarikat, Vingénieur Fazlija Alikalfic, doyen de la faculté de 
Sarajevo (et qui ne faisait donc pas partie du corps des ulémas), joua un grand réle. 
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actifs, de cheikhs et de derviches.25 En fait, méme s’il y eut des 
attaques visant a prendre des mesures identiques contre les tarikat 
dans le sud du pays, dénongant leur action contre la pureté de l’islam 
et l’élévation des musulmans albanais et turcs,26 il semble que le 
régime aurait cherché, dans une certaine mesure, a utiliser les 
confréries en Macédoine et au Kosovo, afin de faire un contrepoids 
aux ulémas,27 rdle que celles-ci ne pouvaient en aucun cas jouer en 
Bosnie-Herzégovine du fait de leur faible implantation. 

Les autorités musulmanes officielles, toujours dominées par les 
ulémas de Bosnie-Herzégovine, continuérent néanmoins, dans leurs 
rapports, 42 mettre en cause le fonctionnement des tekke, et 
notamment la non-qualification des cheikhs et la persistance de 
Vutilisation d’instruments de musique, des transpercements, des 
danses au cours des zikr, la fabrication d’amulettes, la divination, la 
guérison, de méme que les “supercheries” faites par les enfants de 
cheikhs auprés de la population.28 On insistait également sur la 
nécessité d’émettre des réglements particuliers, pour les régions ot 
se trouvaient des tekke, spécifiant par exemple que les cheikhs 
devraient avoir les qualifications requises et étre 4gés de plus de 
vingt-cing ans. Mais si un déclin s’amorga aussi pour les confréries 
de Kosovo et de Macédoine, il faut y voir les conséquences d’un 
climat politique pesant, luttant — surtout dans les villes — contre les 
pratiques religieuses, sans oublier celles du départ d’une partie de la 
population turque vers la Turquie dans les années cinquante. 


Vers la fin des années soixante et le début des années soixante-dix, le 
contexte politique yougoslave évolua dans le sens d’un certain 


25 Cf. Anonyme, ‘Zapisnik II. Saziva Vrhovnog Vakufskog sabora’, GVIS xv(1ii)/8-12 
(aoiit-décembre 1952) 286-312 (cf. 297-98, 300, 303, 304, 306 et 307). 

26 Cf. par exemple, Mehmed Salihspahi¢, ‘Islam bez mistike i sujeverja’, GVIS xvi 
(iv)/1-4 Ganvier-avril 1953) 29-32. 

27 Cf. Anonyme, ‘Ahmadiyya 1 derviSki redovi su pomagani od komunista u Jugoslaviji’, 
Bosanski pogledi xiii (Fribourg?, mars 1962) 4, qui expose cette idée et donne |’exemple du 
Sejh Hasan de Prizren, qui aurait joué un trés grand réle au service du régime aprés la Seconde 
guerre mondiale, ainsi que celui des Bektachis qui auraient été utilisés pour faire de la 
propagande titiste en Albanie. D’aprés Hasan KaleSi, il n’y aurait pas eu d’interdiction en 
Macédoine également, parce que certains cheikhs étaient liés au Parti communiste. 

28 Un rapport de 1954 avait pourtant indiqué que les cheikhs de Kosovo et de Macédoine 
avaient accepté de se conformer 4 la Chariat (et par conséquent d’abandonner |’usage des 
instruments de musique, les transpercements pendant les zikr, etc.). | 
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assouplissement. On peut penser que cette évolution permit la 
réapparition, ou la réaffirmation, des courants confrériques et soufis, 
a laquelle on assista 4 cette méme époque. En Bosnie-Herzégovine, 
ol, malgré la fermeture des tekke en 1952, une certaine activité 
confrérique s’était maintenue de facon souterraine,2? les milieux 
soufis tentérent, en 1969, de rouvrir deux des tekke de Sarajevo. 
Cette tentative fut de courte durée, puisque ces établissements furent 
a nouveau fermés par les autorités, trois ans plus tard, en 1972. 

Cependant, la véritable dynamique de cette réaffirmation vint, non 
pas des milieux soufis de Bosnie-Herzégovine, mais de ceux du 
Kosovo, sous l’impulsion du cheikh rifa‘i de Prizren, Sejh DZemali, 
dont |’action personnelle fut sans aucun doute déterminante. De fait, 
en 1971, celui-ci réunissait, parmi les cheikhs, un comité d’ initiative 
pour la création d’une Union des confréries. Puis, il formait, le 12 
novembre 1972, ce comité d’initiative. Enfin, deux ans plus tard, le 
12 novembre 1974, il organisait l’assemblée de fondation de la 
SIDRA (Savez Islamskih derviskih redova Alijje u SFRJ, Union des 
ordres de derviches de Yougoslavie), durant laquelle des statuts 
étaient élaborés, et lancait le premier numéro d’un bulletin 
d’information intitulé Hu (“Lui”).3° Trois ans plus tard, un nouveau 
pas fut franchi par Sejh DzZemali qui transforma, le 28 septembre 
1977, la SIDRA (Union des ordres de derviches...) en ZIDRA 
(Zajednica islamskih derviskih redova Alijje u SFRJ, Communauté 
des ordres de derviches...). Il élevait ainsi son organisation au rang 
d’une communauté musulmane concurrente de la Communauté 
musulmane officielle. 

L’action de Sejh DZemali, bien que n’ayant fédéré essentiellement 
qu’une partie des milieux confrériques du Kosovo, eut d’importantes 
répercussions en Bosnie-Herzégovine. En effet, afin de détourner de 
la SIDRA les derviches de cette république, les autorités 
musulmanes officielles se virent dans l’obligation de “lacher du lest” 


29 D’aprés Fejzulah HadZibajric, “Tesavuf, tarikat i tekije na podrucju StarjeSinstva IZ 
BiH danas’, GV/S xlii/3 (mai-juin 1979) 271-277, il y eut toujours une certaine activité 
confrérique 4 travers des réunions de zikr, ainsi qu’a travers les programmes de Mevlud et de 
Tevhid dans lesquels étaient inclus des parties relevant de pratiques soufies. Ces activités se 
déroulaient, en dehors de Sarajevo, dans les mesdZid et les mosquées, et 4 Sarajevo, dans les 
maisons privées. 

30 Toute la correspondance entre la Sidra/Zidra et les autorités musulmanes officielles 
est mentionnée dans Bilten Hu, 1986/. 
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et de donner 4 deux cheikhs, A. Fotak et F. HadZibajri¢, en mai 
1977, l’autorisation de former un Tarikatski Centar (Centre des 
tarikat) a Sarajevo.3! Puis, en novembre 1978, la décision de 
l’interdiction des tekke et des tarikat fut levée de facon tacite, et, 
avec l’accord du président de la Communauté musulmane de Bosnie- 
Herzégovine, Ahmed Smajlovic, les membres des conseils des deux 
tekke rouverts — Hadzi Sinanova Tekija (Kadiri) et Nadmlini Tekiya 
(nakSibendi-mevlevi) — furent nommés.32 Cependant, ce n’est que 
le 30 mars 1989 que |’interdiction de 1952 fut officiellement levée.33 


Face a cette réaffirmation des courants soufis, les représentants de 
l’islam “orthodoxe” adoptérent une attitude nuancée. D’un cété, on 
vient de le voir, ils entérinérent graduellement le renouveau soufi en 
Bosnie-Herzégovine, et de l’autre ils rejetérent les initiatives du Sejh 
DzZemali et critiquérent les pratiques confrériques en usage dans le 
sud du pays. II semble que cette attitude ait été dictée a la 
Communauté dans un souci de récupérer a elle, en Bosnie- 
Herzégovine, la dynamique de ce “renouveau” soufi. Ainsi, dés 
1975, Vorgane officiel de la Communauté diffusa le texte d’une 
conférence de Mahmud Traljic, dans lequel |’ article de M. Handzic, 
paru en 1934, était analysé. M. Tralji¢ expliquait que son ainé ne 
s’était pas élevé contre le tasavvuf, mais contre ceux des soufis qui 
s’éloignent de la Chariat, concluant que |’antagonisme entre les 
ulémas et les derviches devait étre dépassé, pour laisser la place a 
une alliance entre ulémas et derviches “modérés” ou “savants”’, 
contre les derviches “extrémistes” ou “déviants”.34 Dans les années 


31 Sur la formation du Tarikatski Centar, cf. Abdulah Foéak, ‘Zar i ti brate, Zakire’, 
Preporod xvii (480) (Sarajevo, ler septembre 1990) 2 et 16. 

32 Cf. Fejzulah HadzZibajrié, ‘Povrat tekije u Islamsku zajednicu Jugoslavije’, Preporod 
ix (450) (Sarajevo, 15 mai 1989) 9. 

33 Cf. Fejzulah HadZibajrié, ‘Poslije povratka tekija u Islamsku zajednicu Jugoslavije’, 
Preporod xv (455) (Sarajevo, ler aofit 1989) 2; et B.P., “Tekije vracene u okrilje [slamske 
zajednice’, Preporod xiii (453) (Sarajevo, ler juillet 1989) 6. Il faut noter que cette mesure, 
qui, pour les milieux soufis, effagait le déséquilibre anormal entre Bosnie-Herzégovine et 
Kosovo-Macédoine (HadZibajri¢, ' Tesavuf’ ), s'accompagnait d’une clause précisant que les 
tekke seraient dorénavant la propriété de la Communauté musulmane officielle et que leur 
activité devraient s’effectuer conformément aux normes de cette Communauté (Anonyme, 
‘Zakljuéci Vrhovnog Sabora Islamske Zajednice u SFRJ’, Preporod viii (448) (15 avril 1989) 
20. 

34 Cf. Mahmud Tralji¢, ‘Hadzi Mehmed ef. Handii¢ i tesavvuf (Predavanje odrzano na 
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qui suivirent, le Glasnik continua 4 offrir 4 ses lecteurs des articles 
sur la mystique musulmane, présentée comme la seconde 
composante de l’islam, inséparable de la Chariat.35 Les attaques 
contre le “mauvais soufisme”, qui s’écartait de la “bonne voie”, et 
surtout refusait le contrdle des autorités musulmanes officielles, n’en 
furent que plus apres. En 1975, la Communauté musulmane refusa 
de reconnaitre la création de la SIDRA et chercha a prendre des 
mesures pour empécher son fonctionnement, en invoquant qu’il n’y 
avait pas de place pour une telle association qui ne pouvait que 
détruire l’unité dans les rangs de la communauté musulmane et que, 
en outre, elle ne reconnaissait d’aucune facon |’existence des ordres 
de derviches.36 De méme, les réactions parues en 1978-79 dans 
Preporod, journal de la Communauté musulmane, 4a la suite de la 
transformation de la SIDRA en ZIDRA (Communauté des ordres de 
derviches...) et de la parution du second numéro du bulletin Hu 
furent violentes. On y traitait Sejh DZemali et ses acolytes de gens 
illettrés, ignorants, primitifs, cherchant 4 avoir le monopole de 


Sebi aruskoj akademiji u Sarajevu 17 XII 1974 god.)’, GVIS xxxviii/7-8 (juillet-aofit 1975) 
387-389. A propos du texte de M. HandzZi¢, cf. supra. 

35 Cf. Fuad Djidjié, ‘Sariat i tarikat’, GV/S xl/2 (mars-avril 1977) 127-130; Dz. Cehajié, 
‘Seriat i tesavvuf (tarikat)’, GV/S xli/2 (mars-avril 1978) 109-112 (avec une conclusion que 
tarikat ne peut pas exister sans Chariat et que la Sidra ruine l’unité de la communauté 
musulmane); et F. HadZibajri¢, ‘Iz knjige «Istine 0 tesavvufu»’, GV/S, xli/3 (mai-juin 1978) 
242-247. Dans le journal Preporod, on note également un article du méme type, de Nijaz 
Sukri¢, ‘Tesavuf u naSim krajevima’, Preporod iii (178) (Sarajevo, 1-15 février 1978) 4, contre 
le soufisme déviant, mais pour un soufisme “savant”. 

36 Cf. Anonyme, ‘IzvjeStaj o radu Vrhovnog Islamskog StarjeSinstva islamske zajednice 
u SFR Jugoslaviji od 26. decembra 1973. do 16 maja 1975. godine podnesen vrhovnom saboru 
islamske zajednice u SFR Jugoslaviji na zasjedanju u Sarajevu dana 17 maja. 1975. godine’, 
GVIS xxxviii/5-6 (mai-juin 1975) 281-306 (cf. 296), qui précise que Sejh Dzemali avait 
envoyé les statuts de la Sidra aux autorités musulmanes officielles en leur demandant de les 
examiner et de faire d’éventuelles remarques, d’ot la réaction desdites autorités. Néanmoins, 
dix ans plus tard, le 14 octobre 1985, la Zidra (qui fit suite 4 la Sidra) obtint l’enregistrement 
officiel de “Udruzenje Me%ajiha [Sejhova] SR Srbije i SAP Kosova” (Association des cheikhs 
de la République de Serbie et de la Région autonome de Kosovo). En revanche, le 6 octobre 
1987, les membres du “Conseil de coordination pour le développement des organisations et des 
associations de citoyens” et de la “Commission de la République de Macédoine pour les 
questions religieuses et les associations religieuses” refusa la création d’une communauté de 
derviches de Macédoine, que Sejh Dzemali avait voulu faire créer. Ce refus s’accompagna 
d’une mise en cause de |’action paternaliste de Sejh Dzemali auprés des Gitans de Macédoine. 
(Cf. G.R., “Komu mu trebaat novi derviSi?’, Nova Makedonija (Skopje, 6 octobre 1987) 3, 
ainsi que la réponse de Sejh Dzemali dans Dervis (octobre 1988) 36-40). 
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Vislam. Le bulletin était présenté comme une provocation, une 
honte. Et l’existence de deux communautés musulmanes était jugée 
impossible. Un témoin du Kosovo dressait une liste accablante des 
déviances des derviches de sa région: 

‘ils ne jetinent pas, appelent les sunnites ‘Jezids’ et tournent en ridicule ceux qui jetinent; ils 
ne font pas le namaz; ils se réunissent autour des tombes ot ils font le zikr et laissent de 
l’argent; ne respectent pas le Ramadan, mais font le mater; ils ne respectent pas le Coran, car 
“il a été écrit par Osman”; ils se transpercent, boivent de |’alcool, racontent des histoires sur 
leurs liens avec les anges, les cheytans, etc.; en devenant derviches, ils se considérent libérés 
de toutes les obligations islamiques; le cheikh s’occupe de la vie de ses derviches dans les deux 
mondes; etc.’.37 

C’est en 1979 — alors que le Tarikatski Centar a été créé deux ans 
plus tdt et que certains tekke ont été officieusement rouverts un an 
auparavant en Bosnie-Herzégovine — que la question des tarikat est 
débattue de facon officielle au sein de la Communauté musulmane. 
Ce débat fut lancé par un article de H. Djozo — I’un des personnages 
les plus hauts placés dans la hiérarchie de la Communauté 
musulmane de Yougoslavie d’alors —, dans lequel celui-ci 
expliquait qu’il fallait lutter contre “les égarements et les tares du 
passé, signes de primitivisme et d’arriération, afin que |’islam fat 
purifié des conceptions rétrogrades et déformées”. En particulier, 
pour H. Djozo, il fallait lutter contre les ordres de derviches — dont 
le probleme était toujours actuel —, parce que, d’une part, leurs 
membres professaient des choses n’ayant aucun rapport ni avec la 
tarikat, ni avec la Sariat, mais relevant plutot du Sirk 
(idolatrie,polythéisme) et niant l’islam dans son essence, et que, 
d’autre part, leurs cadres étaient ignorants (dZahil) et 
“autoproclamés”.38 Le débat en lui-méme eut lieu au cours de la 
Quatriéme conférence des représentants des plus hauts organes de la 
Communauté musulmane de Yougoslavie, tenue les 17 et 18 mars 
1979, et donna lieu a la publication d’une dizaine de textes sur la 
question, regroupés dans un fascicule de Glasnik. Les conclusions 
allaient naturellement toujours dans le méme sens. Il est intéressant 
cependant de relever, dans les détails, certaines des argumentations 





37 Cf. S. R., ‘Boli me kada vidim umjesto islama...’, Preporod 11 (202) (Sarajevo, 15-31 
janvier 1979) 9, qui se demandait pourquoi quelqu’un d’aussi respectable que F. HadzZibajri¢ se 
permettait d’étre dans le comité de rédaction du bulletin Hu . 

38 Cf. Husejin Djozo, ‘Boriti se za Cisti islam’, Preporod ii (202) (Sarajevo, 15-31 
janvier 1979) 1. 
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soutendant ces textes.39 Huseyin Djozo s’appuyait par exemple sur 
les écrits d’un auteur égyptien bien connu, Dr Ahmad Amin,‘° pour 
décrire la décadence du soufisme 4a la suite de 1|’absorption 
d’éléments étrangers 4 l’islam, d’origines diverses — iranienne, 
indienne, hellénistique, chrétienne. Ainsi le chiisme, le panthéisme, 
le néoplatonisme, les keramet (miracles), la croyance en un pdle dans 
la hiérarchie des saints (kutb), dans les evliya (saints) devaient-ils 
étre rejetés par les soufis. H. Djozo proposait donc, pour régler 
Vactivité des confréries — qu’il considérait d’ailleurs toujours 
illégale —, d’établir un “codex” renfermant les principes islamiques 
de base que leurs membres se devraient de respecter. Sur la base de 
ce “codex”, des statuts devraient étre élaborés pour les confréries de 
l’ensemble du pays, dans lequel serait défini, en particulier, le statut 
des ordres de derviches au sein de la Communauté musulmane.?! 
L’article de Dzemal Salihspahic précisait les croyances, les attitudes 
et les pratiques non-islamiques dont les tarikat devaient “étre 
nettoyées”: musique, danse, fabrication d’amulettes et de talismans, 
magie, tendances “anti-culturelles et anti-rationnelles”, croyance en 
la métempsycose (hulul), fausse explication du fantastique et du 
transcendental (tesbih) et de l’immanence de Dieu (tenzih), culte de 
la personnalité envers les cheikhs et trop fort respect des morts et de 
leur tiirbe. Dz. Salihspahié insistait lui aussi sur la mise sous contréle 
des confréries par la Communauté et sur leur mise au service de la 
Communauté, argumentant que le tasavvuf ne pouvait en aucune 
fagon remplacer la Chariat.42 Quant au directeur de la medrese 
Alaudin de Pristina, Serif Ahmeti, il se contentait de souligner le non 
respect des priéres rituelles et du jefine, la consommation d’alcool, la 


39 Notons que, parmi les articles inclus dans le fascicule en question, on trouve la 
réédition du texte de Mehmed HandzZi¢ sur la question des tekke en Yougoslavie (cf. Mehmed 
Handzic¢, ‘Pitanje tekija u Jugoslaviji’, G/VZ ii/4, 197-204). 

40 L’ouvrage cité par Husejin Djozo est intitulé Zuhr al-islam (éd. Ahmad Amin, i-iv, Le 
Caire 1964). Rappelons ici que la Yougoslavie de l’époque entretenait des liens étroits avec 
l’Egypte de Nasser, et que de nombreux jeunes musulmans de Yougoslavie étaient étudiants a 
al-Azhar. 

41 Cf. Husejin Djozo, ‘Pravi put i stramputice tesavufa’, GV/S xlii/3 (mai-juin 1979) 
235-241. S’exprimant au cours de la méme année, H. Djozo prétendait que le vrai tesavvuf 
était “une défense contre l’intrusion du monde matériel” (cf. Anonyme, ‘IzvjeStaj o radu VIS-a 
u 1978/79. godini’, GVIS xlii/4 (juillet-aoiit 1979) 349-384 (cf. 371-372). 

42 Cf. Dzemal Salihspahic, ‘Neke negativne pojave kod pristalica tesavufa’, GVIS xlii/3 
(mai-juin 1979) 278-281. 
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non qualification des cheikhs et leur méconnaissance de |’islam. Et, 
pour illustrer |l’éloignement des confréries vis-a-vis de la 
Communauté musulmane, il citait l’exemple des dix villages de la 
région du Has (dans les environs de Prizren) qui ne demandaient plus 
d’imams pour guider les priéres durant le mois de Ramadan.43 

Par la suite, on rappela périodiquement les décisions prises au 
cours de la réunion de 1979 afin de combattre le dervichisme 
déviant,44 en ajoutant parfois quelques nouveaux témoignages sur les 
déviations en question.» La situation en était 14 en Yougoslavie, vers 
1990, donc peu de temps avant |’éclatement du pays et le 
déclenchement de la guerre civile en Croatie et en Bosnie- 
Herzégovine. Depuis, il y a eu une recomposition totale, avec la 
création de Communautés musulmanes distinctes en Bosnie- 
Herzégovine, au Kosovo et en Macédoine. Nous ignorons pour 
l’instant quelles sont, dans ce tout nouveau contexte, les tendances 
qui se font jour vis-a-vis des confréries. 


Le cas de |’Albanie est trés différent de celui de la Yougoslavie. Ce 
que nous savons actuellement de I’histoire de la communauté 
musulmane dans ce pays*6 semble en effet montrer qu’il n’y a pas 
eu, avant 1944, d’important courant anti-soufi comparable a celui qui 


43 Cf. Serif Ahmeti, ‘Kosovska pseudo uéenja tesavufa’, GVIS xlii/3 (mai-juin 1979) 
282-285 [paru également en albanais dans Edukata islame 1x/25 (Pristina 1979) 48-52]. 

44 Comme dans Preporod xii (236) (15 juin 1980) 11. 

45 Ainsi, le journal Preporod publiait la réaction d’un homme du Kosovo répétant qu'il 
était nécessaire de prendre des mesures contre les derviches qui dévient, notamment dans la 
région de Prizren, Djakovica et Orahovac (au Kosovo), ne faisant pas le jefine du Ramadan 
(mais le [jetine de] muharrem), buvant de l’alcool, plagant Ali au-dessus de Muhammed, ne 
faisant pas les cing priéres, mais en faisant une la nuit, etc. (cf. Bedri Siljka, ‘Povodom 
povratka tekija u islamsku zajednicu’, Preporod xvii (457) (Sarajevo, ler septembre 1989) 14). 
Ces accusations donnérent lieu 4 une réponse de Fejzulah HadZibajri¢, “Tesavvuf — jedan od 
bitnijih segmenata islamskog utenja’, Preporod xix (459) (Sarajevo, ler octobre 1989) 2. Sur 
un plan légérement différent, on peut signaler ici les attaques d’un cheikh kadiri envers le 
Tarikatski centar de Sarajevo. Celui-ci était accusé de ne pas fonctionner de facgon 
démocratique, de s’étre séparé de la Zidra parce que ses membres avaient été “achetés” par la 
Communauté musulmane officielle. Ceux-ci étaient également accusés d’avoir été “achetés et 
serbisés” par 1’ Académie Serbe des Sciences et des Arts, du fait qu’ils avaient participé a un 
colloque scientifique organisé par celle-ci 4 Belgrade en 1989 (cf. Foéak, op. cit.). 

46 Notre connaissance de l’islam albanais devrait, dans les années qui viennent, étre 
approfondie du fait des nouvelles possibilités de recherche dans le pays méme, ce qui était 
impossible auparavant. 
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s’exprima chez les ulémas de Bosnie-Herzégovine. Si un tel courant, 
méme mineur, a existé, force est de constater qu’il n’y en a pas eu 
d’écho dans les organes successifs de la Communauté musulmane 
officielle, Zani i nalté (La voix supréme, 1923-1939) et Kultura 
islame (La culture islamique, 1939-1945). Cette derniére revue, dont 
certains collaborateurs contribuérent a la rédaction de la revue Njeriu 
(L’>homme, 1942-1944) — organe de |’ Association Drita Hyjnore 
(La lumiére divine) réunissant 4 partir de 1936 les membre de quatre 
tarikat+7 —, contient méme quelques textes et poésies soufis ou sur 
le soufisme. Pourquoi cette absence d’écrits polémiques? Quels sont 
les facteurs qui ont pu contribuer 4 cet état de fait? 

Dans |’Albanie indépendante, qui n’acquit une relative stabilité 
qu’a partir de 1920, les différentes communautés religieuses 
s’organisérent et se structurérent au sein du nouvel Etat. Du cété 
musulman, une Communauté sunnite et une Communauté 
bektachie48 se mirent en place. A partir de 1927, un courant 
réformiste se forma au sein de la Communauté sunnite. Or, il semble 
que ses représentants aient prit les rénes de la Communauté a |’ issue 
du Congrés de 1929, aux dépens des cercles d’ulémas 
traditionalistes. Les nouveaux leaders non seulement s’avérérent peu 
enclins 4 polémiquer avec les soufis, mais encore professérent un 
islam légérement teinté de soufisme. En témoignent |’adhésion a 
l’association soufie Drita Hyjnore de Sherif Putra, rédacteur de 
l’organe officiel de la Communauté musulmane Kultura islame ou 
de Haki Sharofi, professeur a la medrese de Tirana, ainsi que le 
contenu parfois trés proche de l’organe précédemment cité et de la 
revue Njeriu édité par Drita Hyjnore.49 Dans ce contexte, l’absence 
d’attaques “visibles” a l’encontre des tarikat pourrait aisément 
s’expliquer. II n’est pas exclu cependant que, dans les milieux 
traditionalistes, implantés surtout dans la moitié nord du pays, des 
sentiments anti-confrériques aient existé 4 la méme époque, sans 


47 | s’agit de la Kadiriyye, de la Rifa‘iyye, de la Sa‘diyye et de la Tidjaniyye; cf. N. 
Clayer, L’Albanie, pays des derviches (Berlin-Wiesbaden 1990) 201-202. 

48 Sur la formation de la Communauté sunnite, cf. A. Popovic, L’islam balkanique 
(Berlin-Wiesbaden 1986) I1ss. Sur la formation de la Communauté bektachie, cf. N. Clayer, 
op. cit. et ‘Bektachisme et nationalisme albanais’, dans A. Popovic et G. Veinstein (éds), 
Bektachiyva. Etudes sur l’ordre mystique des Bektachis et les groupes relevant de Hadji 
Bektach (Istanbul 1995) 277-308. 

49 Cette question fait l’objet d’un article de N. Clayer, en préparation. 
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qu’ils n’aient pu s’exprimer au grand jour. 

Au reste, on peut noter, venant méme des autorités musulmanes en 
poste aprés 1929, une volonté de prendre des mesures 4 |’encontre 
des membres des confréries abusant la population. Ainsi, dans une 
circulaire du chef de la Communauté aux sous-muftis, datée du 23 
octobre 1933, il était écrit: 

‘Souvent, nous avons constaté que beaucoup de gens prétendument cheikhs ou derviches 
vont de village en village précher et faire de la propagande auprés de la population pour attirer 
les gens dans leur “secte”; et avec maestria, ils dépouillent le pauvre peuple: aux uns, ils 
prennent de l’argent, aux autres du bétail, aux troisiemes la méme chose sous forme de 
dons’.29 

Ces directives étaient d’ailleurs reprises un an plus tard par le 
Ministére de |’intérieur qui, s’adressant aux préfectures, indiquait: 

‘.... Nous avons été informés que de nombreux cheikhs et derviches de différentes “sectes” 
existent en Albanie, qui vont a travers les villes et les villages, font de la propagande auprés de 
la population et [disent] qu’ils guérissent toutes les maladies avec leurs écrits saints et qu’ils 
révélent tous les autres secrets; comme rémunération pour leurs soi-disants efforts, ils 
recoivent des gens pauvres des dons divers et ... continuent 4 dépouiller la couche ignorante de 
la population d’une maniére fourbe’ ol 

C’est avec 1l’établissement du régime communiste que les 
confréries mystiques musulmanes subirent, en Albanie, les plus 
dures attaques, non pas de la part des autorités musulmanes, mais de 
la part des autorités politiques. Leur sort fut du reste comparable a 
celui des autres communautés religieuses, combattues dés 1944 et — 
fait exceptionnel dans le bloc de |’Est — totalement supprimées en 
1967. La dialectique employée 4 cet effet fut essentiellement de 
“type communiste”. Les cheikhs ou les baba étaient des “ennemis du 
peuple’, “agents de l’impérialisme anglo-américains”; les confréries 
des vecteurs de “coutumes rétrogrades”. L’étude de cette phase, qui 
ne fut pas anti-soufie mais anti-religieuse, sort donc du cadre de la 
présente étude. 

Les changements politiques survenus depuis 1990 ont permis 4 la 
religion d’avoir de nouveau le droit de citée en Albanie. Les 
différentes communautés religieuses sont en train de se reconstituer. 
Il est encore trop tot pour déterminer la place que chacune d’elles 
reprendra, et par conséquent quelles seront les rapports de force entre 


50 Archives d’Etat de Tirana, F. 882, v. 1933, d. 107, fl. 1. 
51 Archives d’Etat de Tirana, F. 446, v. 1934, d. 222, fl. 1. 
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les différentes facettes — confrériques et non confrériques — de 
l’islam albanais du vingt-et-uniéme siécle. 


Le premier constat que l’on peut faire a la suite de l’examen de ces 
deux cas est qu’il n’y a pas eu dans les Balkans, a 1’époque post- 
ottomane, d’ouvrages en tout ou en partie consacrés a une polémique 
anti-soufie ou anti-confrérique. Les seules attaques de ce genre, plus 
anti-confrériques qu’anti-soufies, ont été publiées par des organes de 
Communautés musulmanes officielles. Le réle des autorités 
musulmanes a donc été déterminant dans ce domaine. D’ot 
l’opposition totale entre la situation yougoslave et la situation 
albanaise, puisque, dans le premier cas, s’instaura une prépondérance 
des ulémas de Bosnie-Herzégovine de tendance traditionnaliste et 
anti-soufi, alors que, dans le second, la Communauté musulmane fut 
dirigée, a partir de 1929, par des ulémas réformistes, proches des 
milieux confrériques. Par conséquent, méme si, tant en Yougoslavie 
qu’en Albanie, les autorités musulmanes cherchérent, au sein des 
nouveaux Etats, a contréler les tarikat, dans le premier cas, une 
opposition aux confréries put s’exprimer au grand jour, alors que, 
dans le second, une telle opposition — si elle exista — resta larvée. 

Le courant anti-confrérique qui vit le jour en Yougoslavie vint 
donc, en premier lieu, des ulémas de Bosnie-Herzégovine. A la 
lumiére de ce que 1|’on vient de voir, il connut globalement deux 
phases, qui ne correspondent pas tout a fait aux deux périodes 
historico-politiques 1918-1941 et 1944-1990. De fait, il parait 
pertinent de distinguer une premiére phase, celle d’une “attaque 
systématique” qui fut menée contre les tarikat jusqu’a la fin des 
années soixante, puis une seconde phase, correspondant a une 
“attaque plus en nuances”. 

La premiére phase se caractérise par une volonté, de la part des 
autorités musulmanes officielles, de contrdler les tarikat et leurs 
biens. La question des vakf devient centrale. En Bosnie-Herzégovine, 
c’est la Direction des vakf qui s’est employée a fermer et transformer 
les établissements confrériques et les tiirbe (l’instauration du régime 
communiste a méme permis aux autorités musulmanes de fermer 
tous les tekke en Bosnie-Herzégovine, en 1952). Pour la Macédoine 
et le Kosovo, les réglements émis par le Ulema-medZlis de Skoplje 
en 1934 stipulaient que les batiments et les biens des tekke étaient 
propriétés de la Communauté musulmane. Et M. Handzic de 
reprocher aux confréries de vivre des revenus des vakf sans remplir 
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leurs devoirs qui auraient été d’éduquer les musulmans et de 
répandre la religion musulmane. Une autre critique prononcée par ce 
représentant de |’i/miyye avait trait au fait que certains membres des 
confréries étaient hostiles “a la medrese”, c’est-a-dire au milieu des 
ulémas auxquels ils ne s’adressaient pas pour régler les questions 
religieuses. D’aprés M. Handzi¢c, c’était donc |’autorité, voire le 
contréle des autorités musulmanes qui étaient rejetés. Toutes les 
autres accusations portées alors contre les confréries (non respect de 
la Chariat, culte des saints, pratiques et croyances non islamiques, 
absorption d’alcool, etc.) paraissaient sinon secondaires, au moins 
servant a justifier la nécessité d’un contréle. Méme si ce type 
d’attaques concernait plus particuli¢rement des confréries comme 
celle des Bektachis, ou d’autres pratiquant des mortifications 
rituelles pendant le zikr, une distinction entre “confrérisme déviant” 
et “confrérisme non-déviant” n’était pas encore faite de facgon nette 
comme au cours de la phase suivante. 

A Vorigine de cette seconde phase, qui commenca au début des 
années soixante-dix, s’est trouvé le renouveau des confréries au 
Kosovo — sous l’impulsion du cheikh DZemali —, entrainant 
également un renouveau confrérique dans les autres régions du pays. 
La Communauté musulmane était alors dans une situation délicate; 
apres une génération de régime communiste, la religiosité des 
musulmans avait considérablement baissé. Le renouveau confrérique 
pouvait donc, a condition d’étre maitrisé, offrir une dynamique 
permettant de “refidéliser” une partie de la population musulmane. 
C’est vraisemblablement dans cette optique que les autorités 
musulmanes se mirent a prOner alors une alliance entre “derviches 
modérés” et ulémas, contre les “derviches extrémistes”. L’expression 
“derviches extrémistes” s’appliquaient en particulier 4 Sejh DZemali 
et 4 ses partisans, qui avaient formé une Association des ordres de 
derviches, transformée en 1977 en Communauté des ordres de 
derviches, s’érigeant ainsi en concurrents directs de la Communauté 
musulmane officielle. La puissance grandissante de Sejh Dzemali — 
fort de l’appui financier de milliers de travailleurs émigrés — dans 
les milieux albanais mais aussi gitans, dérangeait et inquietait la 
Communauté musulmane. Celle-ci ne ménagea donc pas ses attaques 
contre les “déviations” de ce type de derviches, alors qu’elle mettait 
en avant, dans les pages de ses organes, la possibilité de pratiquer un 
“soufisme nettoyé des innovations non islamiques”, compatible avec 
la Chariat, au sein d’ordre de derviches, dont le statut au sein de la 
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Communauté musulmane devait étre précisé. D’ot la création du 
Tarikatski centar (Centre des tarikat) 4 Sarajevo, sous |’égide des 
autorités musulmanes. 

Cette analyse des courants anti-confrériques dans les Balkans entre 
1918 et 1990 ne doit pas faire croire 4 des dichotomies qui n’ont 
jamais existé, aussi bien en Yougoslavie qu’en Albanie. Durant cette 
période, |’islam de Bosnie-Herzégovine n’a pas été uniquement anti- 
soufi; celui de Kosovo, de Macédoine ou d’Albanie n’a pas été 
uniquement soufi. En outre, en ne prenant en compte — par 
obligation — que les courants qui se sont exprimés ouvertement, 
nous avons peut-étre laissé dans l’ombre d’autres courants qui ont pu 
exister plus localement et qui pourraient commencer a se manifester 
dans le nouveau contexte balkanique chez certains ulémas de 
Macédoine et du Kosovo, ou du Nord de |’ Albanie. 
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OPPOSITION TO SUFISM IN THE EAST INDIES IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


AZYUMARDI AZRA 


Sufism has often been associated with the spread of Islam in the East 
Indies — or more conveniently the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago 
— particularly after the thirteenth century. Some scholars maintain 
that wandering Sufi shaykhs who came from certain parts of the 
Middle East played a crucial role in the large scale conversion of the 
local population to Islam from that period onwards. The Sufis’ 
ability to present Islam in an attractive fashion, principally by em- 
phasizing continuity rather than change in local traditional beliefs 
and practices, is often identified as one of the major factors account- 
ing for conversion. This implies that the brand of Islam that spread in 
the region during its early period in the Archipelago was that of syn- 
cretistic Sufism which was not in all respects in accordance with the 
teachings of the sharia. 

Muslims in the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago manifested some 
preoccupation with mystico-philosophical and theological ideas. In 
Aceh, for instance, public discussion and debates on Islamic mysti- 
cism were held in the Grand Mosque of the Sultanate. Al-R4niri in 
his Bustan al-salatin relates how these debates resulted in deadlock. 
Such debates on mystico-philosophical matters, and particularly 
concerning the permanent archetypes (al-a‘yan al-thabita), were 
conducted between two scholars, Muhammad al-Yamani and Abu’!- 
Khayr b. Shaykh b. Hajar, who both came to Aceh from Mecca in 
947/1540. Al-Yamani was an expert on figh, usil al-fiqh, ‘uluim al- 
hadith, and sciences related to the Koran. Abu’l-Khayr was the 
author of a book entitled al-Sayf al-qati‘, which apparently deals 
with intricate mystico-philosophical issues concerning the nature of 
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the third metaphysical category between being and non-being: the 
fixed essences, or the permanent archetypes. He taught figh, and also 
discussed metaphysical matters which were very difficult for the 
common people to grasp. The heated discussion between both 
scholars concerned mystico-philosophical topics in particular. It left 
people in religious confusion but intellectually curious to explore 
these topics.! 

As a result, when al-Raniri’s uncle, Muhammad Jaylani b. Hasan 
Muhammad al-Humaydi, came from Gujarat to Aceh between 
988/1580 and 991/1583, people were not interested in studying figh, 
usul al-fiqgh, akhlaq, mantiq, and rhetoric as he had proposed to 
them. Instead, they demanded that he teach tasawwuf and kalam, 
subjects which he himself had not fully mastered. Thus, he decided 
to end his teaching and went to Mecca to pursue more advanced 
studies in Islamic mysticism and other related subjects. Having 
mastered these, he returned to Aceh during the reign of Sultan “Ala° 
al-Din Ri°ayat Shah to teach these subjects.2 

In Java, often regarded as a land where syncretistic mystical Islam 
held sway, the preoccupation with Islamic mysticism was apparently 
stronger than in Aceh. Tome Pires, who travelled in Java in the early 
sixteenth century, reports that he observed numerous wandering 
tapas (ascetics) who ‘are also worshipped by the Moors, and they 
believe in them greatly... they say they are sacred’ .3 

The fascination with mysticism in the Malay-Indonesian Archipe- 
lago was not confined to the Muslim masses. Malay rulers were also 
fascinated by Muslim mystical concepts, in particular that of al- 
insGn al-kamil. They often implied that they had attained the status 
of insan kamil, by adopting Sufi terms such as wali Allah or qutb.4 

There is little doubt that the spread of such mystical concepts and 
teachings was in one way or another stimulated by the circulation of 
certain mystical literature in the Malay-Indonesian world. Pigeaud, 
for instance, reports the existence in Java of mystical Islamic works 


1 Nar al-Din al-Raniri, Bustanu’s Salatin, Bab li, Fasal 13, ed. T. Iskandar (Kuala 
Lumpur 1966) 33. 

2 Ibid. 23-4. 

3 Tome Pires, The Suma Oriental of Tome Pires, ed. & trans. Armando Cortesao 
(London 1994) 177. 

A.C. Milner, ‘Islam and the Muslim State’, in M.B. Hooker (ed.), Islam in South-East 

Asia (Leiden 1983) 41-4; Martin van Bruinessen, “The Origin and Development of Sufi Orders 
(Tarekat) in Indonesia’, Studia Islamika; Indonesian Journal for Islamic Studies i (1994) 4-5. 
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from the fifteenth century onwards.° As one would expect, such lite- 
rature appealed to many Javanese Muslims, since it contained 
mystical teachings which were similar to those prevailing in pre-Is- 
lamic times. These mystical works, considered by some to be hete- 
rodox, were criticized by more sharia-oriented writers, as we will see 
later. 

It is of special importance to note that the spread of mystical lite- 
rature with its impacts on religious life in the Malay-Indonesian 
world is vividly recorded in Arabic sources. Among this literature is 
a succinct work by Fadl Allah al-Burhanpiri, entitled al-Tuhfat al- 
mursala ila rith al-nabi which was supplemented by a short com- 
mentary called al-Hagiga al-muwafiga li-ahl al-shari‘a. In al-Tuhfa 
al-mursala, al-Burhanpiri essentially attempts to restrain an extra- 
vagant type of Sufism by emphasizing the essential elements of Is- 
lam such as the Absolute Being (wujiid) of God and the importance 
of the sharia for the mystic path.6 However, the author’s basic con- 
cepts, such as the seven grades of being (Malay: martabat tujuh), 
and his arguments to explain them, are absolutely philosophical. 
These arguments could obscure the real intention of the author, 
especially for common believers. 

Al-Tuhfa al-mursala, which was written in 1000/1590, was already 
known in the Malay-Indonesian world in 1030/1619 or even earlier, 
and was also translated into Javanese. The effect of this book on re- 
ligious life in the Archipelago was recorded by Ibrahim al-Kurani (d. 
1101/1690) and by his disciple Mustafa Fath Allah al-Hamawi. In 
the account of Fadl Allah al-Burhanpiri in his unpublished three- 
volume biographical dictionary called Fawa’id al-irtihal wa-nata’ ij 
al-safar, al-Hamawi relates that: 

‘Our Shaykh, khatimat al-muhaqqiqin, Ibrahim al-Kirani, told me, while we were reading 
al-Tuhfat al-mursala with him, that some of our Jawi companions (ba‘d ashabind al-jawivyin) 
informed him that this treatise and matters it treats are popular and famous in their land and 
that it is read by their religious scholars, and that youths study it as one of the minor treatises in 
the early stages of their studies’. / 

Ibrahim al-Kiirani himself in introductory notes to his /thdaf al- 
dhakt bi-sharh al-Tuhfat al-mursala ila rih al-nabi, written as a 
response to al-Burhanpiri’s work, provides additional data on this 


>  G.Th. Pigeaud, Literature of Java, iii vols. (Leiden 1967) i, 76-83. 

6 AH. Johns (ed. & tr.), The Gift Addressed to the Spirit of the Prophet (Canberra 
1965) 5-7. 

7 Mustafa Fath Allah al-Hamawi, Fawa?’id al-irtihal wa-nata’ij al-safar fi akhbar ahl 
al-garn al-hddi ‘ashar, iii vols. (MS. Dar al-kutub al-Misriyya, 1093 Ta°rikh, n.d.) i, fol. 167. 
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matter: 

“We have been reliably informed by a group (jamd‘a) of Jawiyyin that some books on 
haqiqa [Divine Realites] and esoteric knowledge (‘uliim al-asrar) have spread among the po- 
pulation of the lands of Jawa being passed from hand to hand by those endowed with know- 
ledge based on their studies and the teaching of others, but who have neither understanding of 
the ‘ilm al-shari‘a of the Prophet, the Chosen, the Elect of God, peace be upon him, nor the 
‘ilm al-haq@’igq conferred on those who follow the path of God the Exalted, those who are 
close to Him, those admirable ones, or those who have set their foot on any path of their paths 
based on the Koran and the Sunna through perfect obedience both outwardly (al-zahir) and 
inwardly (al-batin), as rendered by the devout and pure. This is the reason why many of them 
(the Jawiyyin) have deviated from the right path and why impure belief has arisen; in fact they 
have entered into the crooked camp of atheism (al-zandaqa) and heresy (al-ilhad)... 

I have been told [by the Jawiyyin] that among the famous books is the compendium entitled 
al-Tuhfa al-mursala ila [rith] al-nabi, peace be upon him, written by the divinely assisted 
adept Shaykh Muhammad b. Shaykh Fadl Allah al-Burhanpiiri, may God almighty cause him 
to be of service’ .8 

This Arabic account makes clear that there had been religious con- 
fusion among the ‘Jawiyyin’ in the lands of ‘Jawa’, i.e. among 
people in the whole of the Malay-Indonesian world, as a result of 
their following the mystic path without proper understanding and 
conformity to the sharia, both outwardly and inwardly. This state of 
affairs raises questions concerning the degree to which the sharia had 
actually spread in the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago. 

Despite the fascination of Malay-Indonesian Muslims for Islamic 
mysticism, it would be wrong to assume that the basic injunctions of 
the sharia were unknown among Muslims in the region. Some early 
traditional literature written in the Archipelago such as ‘sejarah’ 
(‘history’), ‘hikayat’ (annals), undang-undang (‘local laws and regu- 
lations’) and the like, incorporated shar‘i teachings into their dis- 
course. Such literature also included accounts of how, for instance, 
the Muslim rulers in this region made various attempts to apply the 
teachings of the sharia in their realm. For example, Sultan al-Malik 
al-Salih (d. 697-8/1297) of the Pasai Sultanate on his deathbed 
whispered as his last wish to his viziers, ministers, chiefs and court 
officials that they should enforce the law of the Koran and prevent 
anything which contravened the holy law.? 


8 Ibrahim al-Kirani, Ithaf al-dhaki bi-sharh al-tuhfa al-mursala ila rith al-nabi (MS. 
Dar al-kutub al-Misriyya, 2578 tasawwuf, microfilm 27651, n.d.) fol. 2. 

9 AH. Hill (ed. & trans.), ‘Hikayat Raja-raja Pasai’, Journal of the Malay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society (= JMBRAS) xxxiti (1960) 65. 
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Sultan al-Malik al-Mahmid (d. 727/1326) when he was very sick 
and felt that he would soon be leaving this life, also gave similar 
orders to his son Sultan Ahmad: 

‘My son, light of my eyes and fruit of my heart, take care that while you are ruler you fulfill 
all the commandments communicated to you by God and His Prophet, and that you eschew the 
things which they have forbidden. Do not transgress the commandments of God the Exalted or 
the sayings of the Prophet Muhammad... Conduct yourself in such a way that you are always 
on guard against the things which are not in accordance with the Holy Law’ .10 

Like their Pasai counterparts, the rulers of Melaka, another great 
Muslim kingdom in the region, attempted to build their state in ac- 
cordance with God’s law. The Hikayat Melayu, for instance, relates 
how Sultan Mansir Shah (r. 862/1477) advised his son, Sultan °Ala° 
al-Din Shah, to govern the state according to the rule of God.!! The 
injunction that Melaka should be governed in accordance with 
Koranic law is also found in the Undang-undang Melaka. '2 

The Undang-undang Melaka, considered to be the earliest extant 
Malay law digest, contains explicit Islamic materials in addition to 
indigenous adat. The Islamic materials derive mainly from the 
doctrine of the Shafi°i madhhab. In fact, certain sections of the Ma- 
laka Digest are simply translations of Shafi‘l standard texts such as 
al-Fath al-qarib of Ibn Shuja‘.!3 

Another law digest, the sixteenth/seventeenth-century Pahang 
Digest is also a good example of how some teachings of the sharia 
were known to Southeast Asian Muslims. This digest, compiled for 
the Pahang Sultan ‘Abd al-Ghaftr Muhyi al-Din Shah (r. 1001- 
23/1592-1614), is strongly colored by Islam. No fewer than forty- 
two of the sixty-eight articles of this text are near-literal translations 
of certain Shafi‘i texts.14 The Digest requires that the Pahang Sul- 
tanate be governed by its rulers in accordance with Islamic law.!5 

In the Acehnese Sultanate, a great successor to Melaka, one also 
finds the adoption of sharia precepts. Several Acehnese texts 
(sarakata) contain numerous Islamic principles in addition to in- 
digenous adat. The two principal collections of texts, known as the 
Adat Aceh and Makota Alam, are traditionally believed to have been 


10 [bid. 73, 133-4. 

11 CC. Brown (trans.), Sejarah Melayu or Malay Annals (Kuala Lumpur 1970) 103. 

12 Liaw Yock Fang, Undang-undang Melaka (The Hague 1976) 163. 

13° MB. Hooker, Islamic Law in South-East Asia (Singapore 1984) 15-6. 

14 JE. Kempe & R.O. Winstedt, ‘A Malay Legal Digest Compiled for ‘Abd al-Ghafir 
Muhaiyuddin Shah, Sultan of Pahang’, JMBRAS xxi (1948) 2. 

13 Tbid. 24-5. 
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compiled during the reign of the famous Sultan Iskandar Muda (r. 
1016-45/1607-36). A third collection is known as Adat Majlis. This 
collection in particular contains a considerable portion of Islamic 
principles concerning the application of Islamic prescriptions to 
Aceh’s politics. It also provides an elaborate description of the 
etiquette and ceremonies practiced in accordance with Islamic prin- 
ciples when the sultans visited the mosques during Ramadan, the 
month of fasting. 

The Adat Majlis, however, is primarily a set of idealized guidelines 
for the sultans and dignitaries of the Acehnese Sultanate concerning 
their religio-political conduct. Considerable attention is paid to the 
Sufi interpretation of certain terms related to the ruler. In this 
connection Milner concluded that the sharia only played a limited 
role in Aceh. In support of his conclusion, he cites two cases of 
unlawful acts which were not dealt with according to Islamic law. !6 

However, some sultans of Aceh did attempt to enforce the appli- 
cation of the sharia in the Sultanate. The greatest ruler of the 
Acehnese, Sultan Iskandar Muda, for instance, even sought to trans- 
form the Sultanate into a theocratic state.!7 He upgraded the religious 
court to the same level as civil, criminal and business courts, created 
the office of gadi as an important high postion in the administration 
of the Sultanate, and imposed Islamic penalties in place of traditional 
ones. In addition, he initiated the establishment of the Bayt al-mal, 
the State Treasury, according to figh precepts, issued orders to the 
population to perform ‘“ibada, and prohibited the practice of usury. 

Despite all these indications, it is doubtful that the precepts of the 
sharia were universally observed by the wider population. Certainly, 
it is known that the application of Islamic law varied from one area 
of the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago to another. In any case, no figh 
books, indispensable as manuals for Muslims’ religious and social 
life, appear to have existed before the seventeenth century in the 
Malay-Indonesian languages. !8 

As suggested above, the Malay-Indonesian Muslims’ fascination 
with mystical ideas and teachings remained largely unchecked at 
least until the end of the fourteenth century. Some scholars maintain 


16 Milner, op. cit. 28. 

17 SM. al-Attas, Raniri and the Wujitdiyya of 17th-Century Acheh (Singapore 1966) 
10. 

18 Hooker, op. cit. 15-16; Azyumardi Azra, ‘Education, Law, Mysticism: Constructing 
Social Realities’, in Mohammad Taib Osman (ed.), Islamic Civilization in the Malay World 
(Kuala Lumpur-Istanbul 1997) 143-95, 178-95. 
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that the earliest opposition to mystical-syncretistic Islam is to be 
found in Java. Pigeaud has pointed out that since the fifteenth cen- 
tury an Islamic literature, produced by a small number of Javanese, 
strongly criticized a group of works which emphasized a mystic in- 
terpretation of Islam. !9 

One of the tracts in this category was studied by Drewes, who 
claimed, however, that it was the earliest known Islamic work writ- 
ten in Java. In fact, this work is a polemical treatise against what its 
author believed to be heterodox teachings.29 Citing leading sharia- 
oriented scholars such as al-Ghazali, the tract vehemently attacks 
Muslims who maintain superstitious beliefs and practices, and it 
warns its readers against the excessive veneration of Sufi masters: 

‘It is unbelief to say that the great masters are superior to the prophets, or to put the saints 
above the prophets, and even above our lord Muhammad’ .2! 

Moreover, the text stresses the sharia when it states: 

‘How does one put into effect God’s high commandments which apply to every Muslim 
without exception? Outward works are: to pray five times every day, to fast in the month of 
Ramadan, to pay the alms-tax according to one’s property... A Muslim should not trade with 
forbidden goods... He should practice charity; perform the pilgrimage; take part in the holy 
war; observe ritual purity; recite the Koran;... avoid all kinds of baleful sins and take part in the 
corporate Friday prayer in the mosque’ .22 

The text then goes on to list numerous religious obligations and 
prohibitions which should be observed by Muslims in their daily 
lives. The contents of this text clearly indicate that scriptural ortho- 
doxy had started to penetrate Javanese Muslim society. 

Strong opposition to Islamic mysticism in Java is reflected in the 
account of Wali Sanga (the Nine Saints), 1.e. the legendary first 
preachers of Islam in Java in the fifteenth century, who collectively 
condemned to death Shaykh Siti Jenar, also known as Shaykh Lemah 
Abang. Siti Jenar, regarded by some as an important missionary of 
Islam in Java, was accused of adhering to heterodox mystic doctrines 
which centered on recognition that man 1s identical with God as the 
Absolute Reality. In other words, Siti Jenar claimed that he was di- 
vine because he had united with God. He also revealed the secrets of 
the esoteric knowledge to mystically unqualified people.23 


19 Pigeaud, op. cit. 1, 76-83. 

20 G.W.J. Drewes, An Early Javanese Code of Muslim Ethics, (The Hague 1978). 

21 Ibid. 39. 

22 Ibid. 17-9. 

23S. Soebardi, ‘Santri-Religious Elements as Reflected in the Book of Tjentini’, 
Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde (=BKI) cxxvii (1971) 331-49; 347; Widji 
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In consequence, Siti Jenar was summoned to the assembly of Wali 
Sanga. Reportedly, when he was asked by one of them, Sunan Gin, 
why he never attended the Friday prayers as required by the sharia, 
he answered that in reality there was no such thing as Friday, indeed 
there was no mosque, for only God exists, 1.e. nothing exists but 
God.24 Having heard Siti Jenar’s statements, the assembly of Wali 
Sanga decided that he was a heretic and had him put to death by the 
sword. The teachings and eventual execution of Siti Jenar remind 
one of al-Hallaj and his famous utterance ‘anda’l-haqq’ which led to 
his execution in 922. Thus, Soebardi may be right when he argues 
that Siti Jenar was in fact a Javanese al-Hallaj.25 

The case of Siti Jenar was not an isolated one in the history of the 
opposition to what was regarded as ‘unorthodox’ or ‘heterodox’ 
Muslim mysticism during the early period in Java. Sunan Panggung, 
associated with the Muslim kingdom of Demak, which flourished in 
the sixteenth century, was burned to death because he had allegedly 
violated the sharia in favor of mysticism. Another mystic, Shaykh 
Among Raga, was sentenced to death by Sultan Agung of the 
Mataram Sultanate for propagating a heterodox mystical doctrine 
and violating the sharia.26 

The rise of a more articulate philosophical mysticism in the Archi- 
pelago owed much to two great scholars of the first half of the 
seventeenth century, Hamza al-Fansiri (exact dates of his birth and 
death are unknown) and his disciple, Shams al-Din al-Sumatrani (d. 
1040/1630). Both were Sufi thinkers par excellence. They prospered, 
intellectually and socially, in the Aceh Sultanate where they oc- 
cupied the highest religious posts under the Sultan himself. 

From al-Fansiri’s mystical poems it may be inferred that he was a 
peripatetic Sufi who visited some important centers of Islamic learn- 
ing in the Middle East, including Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem. In 
Baghdad he was initiated into the Qadiriyya tariga, before returning 
to Aceh. As a writer, he produced not only religious treatises but also 
prose works full of mystical ideas. Like his master, al-Sumatrani was 
a Sufi thinker who had command of several languages. He wrote 
works in Malay and Arabic, which deal mainly with kalam and 


Saksono, Mengislamkan Tanah Jawa: Telaah atas Metode Dakwa Wali Songo (Bandung 
1995) 46-66; Drewes, An Early Javanese Code 45-9. 

24 Soebardi, op. cit. 347; Saksono 347-52. 

25S. Soebardi, The Book of Cebolek (The Hague 1975) 35; Saksono, op. cit. 58-61. 

26 Ibid. 36-40. 
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Sufism.27 

Al-Fansiri and al-Sumatrani have been categorized by some 
scholars of Indonesian Islam as belonging to the same stream of re- 
ligious mystical thought. These two men were the leading pro- 
ponents of the wahdat al-wuyjid tradition in Sufism. Thus, they were 
deeply influenced by Ibn ‘Arabi and al-Jili, and had fully accepted 
the elaborate system of wahdat al-wujid developed by these 
thinkers. Accordingly, al-Fanstri and al-Sumatrani, in line with Neo- 
Platonic thought, explain the universe in terms of a series of ema- 
nations and consider each of the emanations to be aspects of God 
Himself.28 

These ideas led their opponents to accuse them and their followers 
of being pantheists and, therefore, of having gone astray. Modern 
scholars such as Winstedt,29 Johns,39 Van Nieuwenhuijze,3! and 
Baried32 look upon the teachings and doctrines of al-Fansiri and al- 
Sumatrani as having been ‘heretical’ or ‘heterodox’. Thus, by impli- 
cation, they themselves were held to be ‘heretic’ or ‘heterodox’ 
mystics as opposed to the ‘orthodox’ Sufis, a category exemplified 
by such Sufis as al-Raniri and al-Sinkili, and discussed below. 

However, al-Fansiri and al-Sumatrani also emphasized the im- 
portance of the sharia for the mystic path, and maintained that inter- 
dependence characterizes the stages of mystical experience. In this 
connection, al-Fansuri writes in his Sharab al-‘ashiqin: 

‘He who fences himself with the shari‘a will never be tempted by the devil. Whoever leaves 
this enclosure of the shari‘a will certainly be tempted by the devil. Whoever thinks that the 
shari‘a is of little importance, or whoever despises it, he becomes an infidel — we take refuge 
in God from him — because the shari‘a is not distinct from the fariqa; the tariqa is not distinct 
from the ma‘rifa: it is like unto a boat; the shari‘a is the keel, the tariqais the deck, the hagiqa 
is the cargo, and ma‘rifa is the profit. If the keel is thrown away, the ship will certainly sink, 


and if the boat sinks, the merchandise and its capital are irretrievably lost, and according to the 


27 S.MN. al-Attas, The Mysticism of Hamza Fansuri (Kuala Lumpur 1970) 3-13, 233- 
253; C.A.O. Van Nieuwenhuijze, Samsu’l-Din van Pasai: Bijdrage tot de Kennis der 
Sumatraansche Mystiek (Leiden 1945) 25-6; Abdul Aziz Dahlan, Tasawuf Syamsuddin 
Sumatrani (Ph.D. Diss, [AIN Jakarta 1992) 37-42. 

28 Al-Attas, Raniri 43-7; A.H. Johns, ‘Aspects of Sufi Thought in India and Indonesia in 
the First Half of the 17th Century’, JMBRAS xxviii (1955) 70-77. 

29 R.O. Winstedt, ‘Some Malay Mystics, Heretical and Orthodox’, JMBRAS vii (1923) 
312-8. 

30 Johns, ‘Aspects’ 73-5 

31 Van Nieuwenhuijze, op. cit. 329. 

32 Baroroh Baried, ‘Perkembangan Ilmu Tasawwuf di Indonesia’, in S. Sutrisno (ed.), 
Bahasa, Sastra, Budaya (Yogyakarta 1985) 290-8. 
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law this is harmful’ .33 

This passage demonstrates that al-Fanstri was not unlike orthodox 
Sufis who insisted upon the supremacy of the sharia in Muslim 
mystical practice. This was also the position of his disciple al- 
Sumatrani. Yet, they have been viewed mostly as Wujiidiyya Sufis, 
i.e. as subscribing to pantheistic ideas of God, emphasizing the im- 
manence of God in His creation rather than His transcendence. Since 
most of their writings deal with philosophical mysticism, and not 
with figh or the sharia, it is understandable that they were known 
primarily as the most prominent proponents of the Wujiidiyya brand 
of Sufism. 

It is generally assumed that mystical Islam, particularly that of the 
Wujiidiyya orientation of al-Fansutri and al-Sumatrani, held sway not 
only in Aceh but in many other parts of the Archipelago. Attempts to 
apply the precepts of the sharia in the lives of Muslims have been re- 
corded, but mystical doctrine and practice continued to enjoy supre- 
macy. 

Some of the harshest criticism of the Wujudiyya school of Sufism 
was formulated by Nur al-Din Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Hasanji al- 
Humaydi al-‘Aydarisi, better known as al-Raniri (d. 1068/1658). 
Born in Ranir (modern Randir, an old harbor on the Gujarat coast) of 
a Hadrami father, al-Raniri is generally regarded as a Malay-Indo- 
nesian ‘Glim rather than an Indian or Arab ‘Glim. This is not hard to 
understand, since his mother, it has been suggested, was a Malay; 
and, more importantly, he reached the peak of his career in Aceh, 1.e. 
in the Malay-Indonesian world.34 Al-Raniri acquired his early edu- 
cation in Ranir, and later, like most children of Hadrami immigrants, 
continued his studies in Hadramawt. In 1030/1620 or 1031/1621, 
when he performed the hajj, he most probably came into contact 
with Jawi students and pilgrims in the Haramayn, before returning to 
Guyjarat.35 

The most important teacher of al-R&niri in India was Abi Hafs 
“Umar b. S‘Abd Allah Ba Shayban al-Tarimi al-Hadrami (d. 
1066/1656), who was also known as Sayyid ‘Umar al-°Aydaris in 
the Gujarat region.36 Al-Raniri, who had already been initiated into 


33 Soebardi, op. cit. 343. 

34 Al-Attas, Raniri 12; cf. “Abd al-Hayy b. Fakhr al-Din al-Hasani, Nuzhat al-khawatir fi 
bahjat al-masami‘ wa’l-nawazir, vii vols. (Hyderabad 1931-59) v, 347-350. 

35 Al-Hasani, Nuzha v, 349; P. Voorhoeve, ‘Van en over Nuruddin ar-Raniri’, BKI cvii 
(1951) 357. 

36 Al-Hasani, Nuzha v, 350; cf. Muhammad Amin al-Muhibbi, Khuldsat al-athar fi 
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the “Aydariisiyya and Qadiriyya orders, was then initiated into the 
Rifa‘iyya tariga by Ba Shayban.37 

Al-Raniri came to Aceh in 1047/1631, where he was appointed by 
Sultan Iskandar II (1637-41) to the highest religious position, prob- 
ably shaykh al-Islam, which ranked immediately below the Sultan 
himself. It is not clear whether he also occupied the office of Kadi 
Malikon Adil, 1.e. the office of qgadi of the Sultanate which was in- 
stituted by Sultan Iskandar Muda. 

After he had gained a firm foothold at the Court of the Acehnese 
Sultanate, al-Raniri soon began to express his strong opposition to 
Wuyjiidiyya Sufism. In his view, Islam in this region had been cor- 
rupted by the misunderstanding of Sufi doctrine. Concerning wahdat 
al-wujid, al-Raniri distinguishes wujidiyya mulhid (atheistic unity 
of being) which is false Sufism, and wujidiyya muwahhid (unitarian 
unity of being) which is correct and true Sufism. In some of his 
works al-Raniri, who was a prolific writer, vigorously accused the 
followers of wujitdiyya mulhid of heresy and even of belief in poly- 
theism. Consequently, they could be condemned to death if they re- 
fused to repent.38 

Furthermore, he challenged the protagonists of the wujidiyya 
mulhid to debate these matters. The debates, which were held at the 
court of the Sultanate in the presence of the Sultan, were fierce and 
lasted for several days, but they failed to resolve the differences. 
Sultan Iskandar II, apparently under the influence of al-Raniri, 
ordered the followers of wujiudiyya mulhid, repeatedly but in vain, to 
change their mind and repent before God for their unbelief. Al- 
Raniri himself has described the final outcome of the episode as fol- 
lows: 

‘...again they say: “al-‘Glam huwa Allah, huwa al-‘alam — the universe is God and He is 
the universe.” After that the King orders them to repent for their wrong belief. He appeals 
several times, yet they are not willing (to change their mind); they even fight the messengers of 
the King. Finally the King orders them all to be killed, and their books to be gathered and 
burned in the field in front of the Bayt al-Rahman Mosque’ .39 

Al-Raniri remained in power for about seven years, during which 


a‘yan al-qarn al-hdadi ‘ashar, iw vols. (Cairo 1868; repr. Beirut) 111, 214-5. 

37 Azyumardi Azra, The Transmission of Islamic Reformism to Indonesia: Networks of 
Middle Eastern and Malay-Indonesian ‘Ulama’ in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
(Ph.D. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1992) 355. 

38 P. Voorhoeve, ‘Lijst der geschriften van Raniri’, BK] cxi (1955) 152-161. 

39 Cited in Ahmad Daudi, Alla dan Manusia dalam Konsep Nuruddin ar-Raniri (Jakarta 
1993) 41. 
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time the followers of wujiidiyya mulhid were persecuted. He was 
able to retain favour at the Acehnese court until 1054/1644 when he 
suddenly departed for the town of his birth, Ranir. It is ironic, how- 
ever, that his departure was caused by the return to Aceh of a 
Minangkabau scholar named Sayf al-Rijal from Surat, India. Sayf al- 
Rijal had previously been banished from Aceh after the arrival of al- 
Raniri because of his allegedly unorthodox Wujiidiyya views. Now 
he challenged al-Raniri, which gave rise to endless debates between 
them. When Sayf al-Rijal gained influence he was summoned to the 
court and accorded honorary treatment, whereas al-Ranir1, who lost 
his position, was forced to withdraw from the arena. 

Drewes correctly points out that al-Raniri’s radical opposition to 
the teachings of al-Fansiri, al-Sumatrani, and their followers was not 
an isolated case of ‘orthodox’ reaction to ‘unorthodox’ mysticism. 
Al-Raniri’s sojourn in Aceh occurred during the period when the 
doctrines of Wujiidiyya met with serious theological opposition or 
were being reinterpreted by many scholars in a more restrained man- 
ner in conformity with the sharia. 

Al-Raniri’s affiliation, particularly with the ‘Aydarisiyya tariqa, 
seems to have been a crucial factor which contributed to his radical 
tendencies. The “Aydarisiyya tariqa, with its strong Arabian roots, 
supported mainly by the “Aydaris scholars who were generally very 
sharia-oriented, has been known as one af the most orthodox tariqas. 
It persistently emphasized harmony between the mystical way and 
total obedience to the sharia. It is also noted for its non-ascetic and 
activist attitude. 

Looking at al-Raniri’s intellectual and spiritual milieu, there is 
little doubt that he was an orthodox Sufi. He insisted on God’s trans- 
cendence and emphasized the importance of the sharia in mystical 
practices. His al-Sirat al-mustaqim reflects his general concerns with 
the pre-eminence of the sharia. Since this was the first book on figh 
written in Malay, it became a kind of standard manual on Muslims 
basic religious duties, although it was no more than a simple expo- 
sition of basic rules.49 This is not to say that the precepts of the 
sharia or figh were not already known and practiced to some extent 
by Malay-Indonesian Muslims. The book was important because no 
other sizeable reference work in the vernacular language existed at 
this time when syncretistic and extravagant Sufism was prevalent in 


40 Azra, “The Transmission’ 368-9; id., ‘Education’ 190-1. 
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the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago.4! 

No less important were al-Raniri’s polemical works against what 
he regarded as the ‘heretical’ Wujiidiyya. In fact, he was the first in 
the Archipelago to differentiate between true and false interpretation 
and understanding of Sufi doctrine and practice. In his book Tibyan 
fi ma‘rifat al-adyan, for instance, he dwells on seventy-two Muslim 
groups considered to be heretical or outside the true Sunni tradition. 
As one might expect, he includes the followers of al-Fansiri and al- 
Sumatrani among the heretics.42 

Thus, al-Raniri was very bitter towards the followers of wujiidiyya 
mulhid. His persecution of them had a lasting impact on Islamic in- 
tellectual and religious life in the Archipelago, and entailed a 
reasessment among the ulama and first and foremost by al-Sinkili 
(see below), of such key concepts as muslim, kafir, and tasamuh. His 
fatwa on kufr and the killing of the Wujiidiyya Muslims reached the 
Haramayn; and an anonymous manuscript written in 1086/1675 re- 
lates that the fatwa was the writer’s answer to questions arising from 
an island of the Jawa region (min ba‘d jaza’ir Jawa).43 The problem 
put forward was that an ‘alim from ‘above the wind’ accused a Wu- 
judiyya Sufi of being a kafir. The case was brought to the attention 
of the Sultan. The ‘a@lim demanded that the Sufi repent, but he re- 
fused. The Sufi maintained that he could not repent because his ex- 
planation had not been properly understood. But no one took his 
words seriously, and finally the Sultan issued an order to have him 
executed together with all the people who followed his teachings. All 
of them were burnt to death. But was it permissible to do this? 

The author of the treatise points out the danger of arguing with 
people who cannot comprehend the matter at hand. However, the 
Sufi’s statements that he was not properly understood indicate that 
he followed certain intricate interpretations of a particular religious 
doctrine which he himself was not able to explicate to the ‘alim, who 
had already labelled him an unbeliever. Whatever the case may be, 
the author of the treatise points out that it was terribly wrong to kill 
him and his followers. He adds that the accusation was obviously 
based on a literal understanding of Wujiidiyya doctrine. Yet, this at- 
titude was not permissible in Islam, since the Prophet said that any 
statement of a Muslim should not be considered wrong as long as 


41 Hooker, op. cit. 15-16; Azra, op. cit. 179-180; Fang, op. cit. 64-5. 
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others were able to interpret it differently. 

Voorhoeve suggests that the author of the anonymous treatise may 
be Ibrahim al-Kurani, whose response to al-Burhanpiri’s al-Tuhfa 
al-mursala was mentioned above.*4 The ‘Glim from ‘above the wind’ 
was al-Raniri; the sultan was Iskandar II and the person who brought 
the matter to al-Kurani’s attention was his student, ‘Abd al-Ra°uf al- 
Sinkili. Al-Sinkili apparently could not accept the way al-Raniri ex- 
pressed his opposition towards the so-called wujiidiyya mulhid. 

“Abd al-Ra°’uf al-Sinkili (1024-1105/1615-93), better known as 
‘Abdul Rauf Singkel or al-Singkili, was another major Malay-Indo- 
nesian scholar in the seventeenth century who played a significant 
role in the gradual emergence of a more sharia-oriented Sufism in 
the Archipelago. Al-Sinkili, departed for Arabia around 1052/1642, 
when Aceh, his homeland, was affected by controversies and 
struggles between al-Raniri and the followers of Wujiidiyya doctrine. 
In his work, ‘Umdat al-muhtajin ila sulik maslak al-mufradin, he 
mentions that he studied in a number of places, scattered along the 
hajj routes, in Doha in the Persian Gulf region, in Yemen, in Jedda 
and finally in Mecca and Medina. He lists nineteen teachers with 
whom he studied various branches of Islamic learning, and twenty- 
seven other ulama with whom he had personal contact and relations. 
Two of these teachers were Ahmad al-Qushashi (d. 1071/1661) and . 
With al-Qushashi, al-Sinkili mostly studied what he calls “tlm al- 
batin, tasawwuf and related sciences. His studies of the mystical way 
were completed when al-Qushashi appointed him as a khalifa of the 
Shattariyya and Qadiriyya tariqgas. After the death of al-Qushashi, al- 
Sinkili completed his further education with al-Kurani, who was al- 
Qushashi’s khalifa. Al-Sinkili’s personal relationship with al-Kurani 
appears to have been very close. It has been suggested that it was al- 
Sinkili who requested al-Kurani to write the /thaf al-dhaki. After his 
return to Aceh, al-Sinkili maintained his close relationship with al- 
Kurani. This is apparent from his request to al-Kurani for his opinion 
regarding al-Raniri’s case. This is not the only question sent by al- 
Sinkili across the Indian Ocean to al-Kurani. In the concluding notes 
to his work, Lubb al-kashf wa’l-bayan li-ma yarahu al-muhtadar 
bi’l-“iyan, which deals with the best type of dhikr for the dying, he 
writes: 

‘Let it be known, my disciples, that after I wrote this treatise, I sent a letter to the city of the 


Prophet, to our enlightened Shaykh in the science of Realities (‘ilm al-haqda’iq) and in the 
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science of secret details of things (“ilm al-daqda’iq), i.e. Shaykh Mawla Ibrahim (al-Kirani), 
asking his opinion about all matters described at the beginning of this treatise...; whether it is 
correct in the opinion of the (leading) Sufis, and whether this issue concerning the best dhikr is 
discussed in hadith books or in many other books... After some time, the treatise entitled Kashf 
al-muntazar was sent by our Shaykh, in which he answered all these questions’ 45 

Thus, al-Sinkili was one of the prominent scholars who acted as a 
bridge between Islam in the Malay-Indonesian world and Islam in 
the Middle East. It is during the time of al-Sinkili that an intense re- 
lationship developed between these two worlds of Islam. This de- 
velopment is reflected in the number of works devoted by Haramayn 
scholars to answering questions of a religious nature which arose 
among Malay-Indonesian Muslims. Ibrahim al-Kirani, as we have 
seen, formulated three such answers: the Ithaf al-dhaki, the response 
dealing with al-Raniri’s case, and the answer to al-Sinkili’s question 
concerning the best dhikr. He also wrote another work on the 
‘masa@’il al-Jawiyya’ (matters concerning the Jawi people) entitled 
al-Jawabat al-ghardwiyya ‘an al-mas@’il al-jawiyya al-jahriyya. In 
this work he apparently attempts once more to clarify the proper re- 
lationship between the sharia and tasawwuf. 

Concern for the religious problems of the Jawi people evidently 
persisted for some time in al-Kurani’s circle. ‘Abd al-Shukir al- 
Shami, very probably one of al-Kurani’s students, wrote a work 
called Ziyadda min ‘ibarat al-mutaqaddim min al-jawi. This work, 
like the Ithaf al-dhaki deals with the question of being and the Unity 
of God. Another work written in order to clarify the matter was al- 
Jada al-qawima ila tahqiq mas’alat al-wujiid wa-ta‘alluq al-qudra 
al-qadima fi jawab ‘an al-as’ila al-warida min [Bilad] Jawa by Taj 
al-Din b. Ahmad, better known as Ibn Ya‘qub, a prominent Meccan 
scholar.46 

The effort of Haramayn scholars to disseminate a more sharia- 
oriented or orthodox Islam in the Archipelago in the seventeenth 
century reached its peak when the chief mufti of Mecca sent a fatwa 
to Aceh stating that rule over an Islamic Kingdom by a woman ran 
contrary to the sharia. As a result, Kamalat al-Din (r. 1098- 
1109/1688-99), the last of a series of queens who ruled the Acehnese 
Sultanate, was deposed from the throne. Although it is clear that al- 
Sinkili was also a sharia-oriented Sufi, the deposition of the sultana, 
who had been his patron indicates that Islamic orthodoxy was gain- 


45 Cited in Azra, op. cit. 393. 
46 Azra, op.cit. 261-2. 
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ing momentum in the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago. Al-Sinkili 
himself was in fact the first scholar in this region to write a work on 
figh mu‘amala in Malay called Mir’at al-tullab fi tashil ma‘rifat 
ahkam al-shari‘a li’l-malik al-wahhab. Unlike al-Sirat al-mustagqim 
of al-Raniri, which deals solely with ‘“ibaddat, the Mir’at al-tullab 
sets out the mu‘amala aspect of figh, affecting the political, social, 
economic and religious life of Muslims. In this work he shows his 
fellow Muslims that Islamic legal doctrines are not purely confined 
to matters of ‘ibada but include all aspects of their daily life. Al- 
Sinkili furthered this Islamic scripturalist trend by writing a complete 
commentary on the Koran in Malay entitled Tarjuman al-mustafid. 
This was also the first complete tafsir of the Koran produced locally 
in the Archipelago. 

As far as his Sufism is concerned, al-Sinkili insists on the trans- 
cendence of God over His creation, and refuses to accept the ideas of 
the Wujiidiyya. He maintains that before God had created the unt- 
verse (al-‘alam), he continually thought of Himself, which resulted 
in the creation of the nur Muhammad (the light that is Muhammad). 
It is from the nur Muhammad that God created permanent archetypes 
(al-a‘yan al-thabitha), namely, the potential universe, which became 
the source of external archetypes (al-a‘yan al-khGrijiyya ), creation 
in its concrete form. Al-Sinkili reminds one that although the a‘yan 
al-kharijiyya are ‘emanations’ of Absolute Being, they are distinct 
from God Himself: as a hand is distinct from its shadow. Although 
the hand can hardly be separated from its shadow, the latter is not 
identical with the former. 

The core of al-Sinkili’s teachings is the harmony between the legal 
and mystical aspects of Islam. In the twenty-two works he is known 
to have written, his position that tasawwuf must go hand in hand 
with the sharia is clearly expressed. He believes that only by total 
obedience to the Law can aspirants on the mystic path attain genuine 
experience of hagiqa (higher reality). 

It is important to bear in mind that al-Sinkili’s approach to estab- 
lishing harmony was different from that of al-Raniri’s. Al-Sinkili 
was a peaceful, not a radical, scholar. He preferred to reconcile op- 
posing views rather than to side with either one of them. Even 
though he was against the doctrines of Wujiidiyya, he only states his 
view implicitly. Similarly, he expresses his dislike for al-Raniri’s 
radical approach in a subdued manner. Without mentioning al-Raniri 
by name, he wisely reminds Muslims in his Daqa’iq al-huruf of the 
danger of accusing others of unbelief by citing a hadith from the 
Prophet: “Let no man accuse another of leading a sinful life or infi- 
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delity, for the accusation will turn against him if it is false’.47 

Again, essentially the same brand of Sufism was preached by the 
third leading Malay-Indonesian ‘dlim of the seventeenth century, 
Muhammad Yusuf b. ‘Abd Allah Abii al-Mahasin al-Taj al-Khalwati 
al-Magassari, better known as Shaykh Yusuf (1037-1111/1627-99). 
Born in Gowa in South Sulawesi, al-Maqassari, like al-Sinkili spent 
almost two decades in Arabia in pursuit of Islamic learning. The 
most important among his teachers in Arabia were Muhammad b. al- 
Baqi al-Mizjaji al-Naqshbandi, a leading scholar in the Yemen, 
Ibrahim al-Kirani, and Ayytb b. Ahmad b. Ayyub al-Dimashdi al- 
Khalwati (994-1071/1568-1661). After his return, al-Maqassari at- 
tained the peak of his career in the Bantenese Sultanate of West Java, 
becoming one of its highest officials.48 

Like al-Sinkili, al-Maqassari emphasizes the transcendence of 
God over His creation; in his opinion, nothing can be compared with 
Him. Despite his insistence on the transcendence of God, al- 
Maagassari believes that He is also all-encompassing (al-ihdta) and 
omnipresent (al-ma‘iyya) in His creation. But he takes great care not 
to associate himself with the doctrine of pantheistic Sufism by main- 
taining that although God is present or expresses Himself in His 
creation, this does not therefore mean that the creation is God Him- 
self; all creation simply has the status of allegorical being (al- 
mawjid al-majdazi), not that of real being (al-mawjiid al-hagqiqi). 
Thus, not unlike al-Sinkili, he believes that creation is only a shadow 
of God, not God Himself. 

Al-Magassari reserves tasawwuf for the select of the elite (khdss 
al-khawwas) only. He calls his tasawwuf the ‘tariga muhammadiyya’ 
or ‘tariga ahmadiyya’ which constitutes the right path (al-sirat al- 
mustagim). Throughout his twenty-nine known works, he makes 
clear that the mystic path can only be trodden in total commitment, 
both outward and inward, to the legal doctrines of Islam. He main- 
tains that committing oneself solely to the sharia is better than prac- 
ticing tasawwuf while ignoring Islamic legal precepts. He even 
classifies as zindiq (freethinkers) and mulhid (heretics) those who 
believe that they can draw close to God without practicing such n- 
tuals as prayer and fasting. 

The above discussion illustrates that opposition to Sufism in the 
East Indies in the seventeenth century was not directed at Sufism as 


47 Cited in Johns, ‘Aspects’ 153-4. 
48 Azra, op. cit. 416-38. 
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such. Opposition in its most radical form, represented by al-Raniri, 
was directed against what was considered to be false Sufism, 1.e. 
Sufism which either violated the sharia, or put too much emphasis on 
the immanence of God at the expense of His transcendence. All the 
leading Malay-Indonesian ulama mentioned were in fact Sufis them- 
selves as well as being fuqaha’. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
they sought to reconcile or to harmonize tasawwuf with the sharia. 
As al-Magassari put it: ‘Let it be known, my fellows, that exoteric 
devotion without esoteric devotion is like a body without a spirit 
(riih), whereas esoteric occupation without exoteric devotion is like a 
spirit without a body’ .49 

These religious tendencies continued to gain momentum from the 
eighteenth century onwards. As a result, by the end of the eighteenth 
century local religious literature in the Palembang region (South 
Sumatra), to give just one example, did not include the works of 
Hamza al-Fansiri or Shams al-Din al-Sumatrani, nor any writings 
which were considered ‘unorthodox’ or even contained some ‘hete- 
rodox’ teachings. The works of al-Raniri and al-Sinkili, however, 
had a wide circulation.5° 

Prominent Palembang scholars such as Shihab al-Din b. ‘Abd 
Allah Muhammad preached the more sharia-oriented Sufism of al- 
Junayd, al-Qushayri and al-Ghazali. Shihab al-Din even went as far 
as to condemn the reading of works on the martabat tujuh (seven 
grades of being). It appears that he opposed this doctrine simply be- 
cause he feared that it would lead his fellow Muslims astray. He as- 
sumed they would misunderstand such works because of their lack 
of solid grounding in Islamic knowledge, particularly of the sharia.>! 
The same viewpoint was held by another Palembang scholar, Kemas 
Fakhr al-Din (1113-57/1719-63) whose works mainly deal with 
Ghazalian Sufism. 

The most prominent ‘translator’ of Ghazalian Sufism, however, 
was another Palembang scholar of Arab origin, Sayyid ‘Abd al- 
Samad b. ‘Abd Allah [or “Abd al-Rahmaan] al-Jawi al-Palimbani (d. 
ca. 1203/1789). Born in Palembang, al-Palimbani acquired his ad- 
vanced education in the Haramayn, where he apparently finally 
settled. Despite the fact that he never returned to the Archipelago, he 


49 Ibid. 455. 

50 G.W.J. Drewes, Directions for Travellers on the Mystic Path (The Hague 1977) 217; 
T. Iskandar, ‘Palembang Kraton Manuscripts’, in C.M.S. Helwing & S.O. Robson (eds.), A 
Man of Indonesian Letters: Essays in Honour of Professor A. Teeuw (Dordrecht 1986) 68-9. 

51 Drewes, Directions 212-9. 
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maintained a deep concern for Islam and Muslims in this region. His 
writings, mostly in Malay, were widely circulated in the Archipe- 
lago. He was an expert on Ghazalian Sufism in particular, and he 
was renowned in the Haramayn for his outstanding expertise on al- 
Ghazali’s [hya’ ‘ulim al-din.52 

Two of the most important works of al-Palimbani, Hiddyat al- 
salikin and Sayr al-salikin, are in fact adaptations of al-Ghazali’s 
writings. Both works elucidate the principles of Islamic faith and re- 
ligious duties, to which every aspirant of the mystic path should 
commit himself. Al-Palimbani believes that the grace of God can be 
attained only through correct faith in the Absolute Unity of God and 
total obedience to the precepts of the sharia. In his tasawwuf he em- 
phasizes purifying the mind and moral conduct more than the explo- 
ration of speculative and philosophical mysticism.53 

It 1s important to note, however, that like most other Sufis, al- 
Palimbani accepts certain notions of philosophical Sufism as de- 
veloped by Ibn “Arabi, al-Jili or even al-Sumatrani whose works he 
recommended for reading by advanced (muntahi) adherents of 
Sufism. To him the works of these scholars are important for those 
who have gained a fuller understanding of Islam. He does not re- 
commend them for those who are at the intermediate (mutawassit) 
level, let alone at the beginner (al-mubtadi’) level. For these two 
levels, he advised the reading of figh or sharia-oriented mystical 
works. 

Yet, al-Palimbani was opposed to the speculative notions of 
mysticism. In a work attributed to him, he denounced the doctrines 
of the wujidiyya mulhid as well as the practice of giving offerings to 
the spirit ancestors,>4 suggesting that to him both were equally re- 
prehensible. Like al-Raniri, al-Palimbani divides the doctrines of 
Wujidiyya into wujudiyya mulhid and wujiidiyya muwahhid. A\- 
Palimbani points out that according to the followers of the wujiidiyya 
mulhid, the first article of belief, 1.e. la ilaha illa’llah, means that we 
are God’s beings.5° Furthermore, al-Palimbani explains: 

‘They also say inna’l-haqq subhadnahit wa-ta‘ala laysa bi-mawjiid illa fi dimn wujitd al- 


ka’indat (sic), that is, the Reality of God does not exist except in the beings of all created things. 


52 ¢Abd al-Razzaq al-Baytar, Hilvat al-bashar fi tarikh al-qarn al-thalith ‘ashar, iii vols. 
(Damascus 1383/1963) ii, 851. 

53 Azra, ‘The Transmission’ 535. 

54 ¢Abd al-Samad al-Palimbani, Tuhfat al-raghibin ft bayan haqiqat iman al-mu’minin, 
MS Jakarta National Library ML. 719, 2, 25-6. 

55 Ibid. 26. 
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Thus, they insist that the Unity of God exists only in the beings of creation... Moreover, they 
say that we have a nature (sebangsa) and a being (sewujud) which are similar to God... and that 
the Essence of God is knowable, for He exists in the external world (khdrij) in time and place. 
Such a belief is infidelity (kufr)’.56 

Again, recalling al-Raniri’s viewpoint, al-Palimbani includes the 
followers of wujiidiyya mulhid among the group of people whom he 
calls pseudo-Sufis (kaum yang bersufi-Sufian dirinya). Another 
group of pseudo-Sufis, according to al-Palimbani, were the adherents 
of huliliyya (the doctrine of God’s incarnation). He maintains that 
their error is their belief that God becomes incarnate in the being of 
man and other creatures.°>7 

In al-Palimbani’s view, true Sufis were the followers of the 
doctrines of wujiudiyya muwahhid, for these Sufis affirmed the Abso- 
lute Unity of God in Himself. They were called the Wujiidiyya be- 
cause ‘their belief and intellectual disposition centered on the Abso- 
lute Unity of God’. Thus, it is clear that for al-Palimbani the true 
Sufis put greater stress on the transcendence of God than on His im- 
manence. Although they accept the notion that God 1s to a certain 
extent immanent in creation, it is anathema to them for anyone to say 
that God is identicial with creation. 

Another leading Malay scholar, Dawid b. ‘Abd Allah al-Fatani (d. 
1259/1843) who lived in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century, essentially held the same opinion. Being the most prolific 
writer of the period, al-Fatani acquired his advanced knowledge in 
Mecca, where the finally settled.58 

Al-Fatani, from Patani in South Thailand, was very critical of 
people who styled themselves as Sufis, while they were in fact simp- 
ly pseudo-Sufis (berlagak seperti sufi) who were ignorant of the true 
teachings of Sufism. According to al-Fatani, people who claim to 
have achieved complete union (ittihdd) with God are among the 
groups of pseudo-Sufis. He bitterly denounces them: 

‘The people of ittihdd believe that their essence (dhat) becomes the essence of God. This is 
their gross infidelity (kufr). Those who worship idols are much better than they are... they think 
that they achieve the true vision. [On the contrary] they have arrived in the presence of Iblis 
(Satan)’ 99 

In connection with this view, al-Fatani composed a special work, 


56 Ibid. 

57 Ibid. 

58 Azra, ‘The Transmission’ 515-22; H.W.M. Abdulla, Syekh Daud Bin Abdulla al- 
Fatani: ‘Ulama dan Pengarang Terulung Asia Tenggara (Kuala Lumpur 1990). 

59 Cited in Abdulla, op. cit. 107. 7 
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entitled al-Manhal al-safi, as an answer to, and explanation of, va- 
rious concepts and terms in tasawwuf. Thus, in addition to discussing 
such concepts as wahdat al-wujiid, martabat tujuh and other 
mystico-theological matters, al-Fatan1 supplemented the work with a 
list of some key terms in Sufi vocabularies and their meanings. In his 
introductory remarks the author again criticizes pseudo-Sufis who 
misunderstand such concepts as wahdat al-wujiid, because they 
simply take it in a literal sense. For that reason, he reminds Muslims 
that books dealing with these topics should be read only by experts 
or by those who have a solid grounding in the tariga 
muhammadiyya.© 

Eighteenth-century opposition to the doctrine of wujiidiyya mulhid, 
as in the case of al-Raniri, also took its toll. There is the example of 
Muhammad Arshad al-Banjari, a fellow student of al-Palimbani in 
the Haramayn, who devoted his life to propagating Islam in South 
Kalimantan. Al-Banjari (1122-1227/1710-1812), known mostly for 
his magnum opus, the Sabil al-muhtadin, a figh book in Malay, was 
opposed to the doctrine of wujiidiyya mulhid. 

According to local tradition, a scholar named Haji “Abd al-Hamid 
Abulung came to South Kalimantan, several years after al-Banjari’s 
return to his homeland. It is said that Abulung introduced to the local 
Muslims the kind of teachings which had been categorized by both 
al-Raniri and al-Palimbani as wujiidiyya mulhid. Abulung reportedly 
taught people that “There is no being but God’. “There is no “Abd al- 
Hamid but God; He is I and I am He’.®! As a result, religious con- 
fusion spread among the population and Abulung was summoned to 
the royal court. Al-Banjari, asked to give his opinion on Abulung’s 
beliefs, issued a fatwa declaring Abulung’s teachings heretical. Since 
Abulung fiercely held to his belief, the sultan Tahmid Allah ordered 
his execution.®2 This is clearly reminiscent of the heresy-hunting and 
execution of the Wujiidiyya followers in Aceh during the time of al- 
Raniri. 

This paper has attempted to show that opposition to Sufism in the 
Malay-Indonesian Archipelago up to the eighteenth century was di- 
rected by and large against a philosophical brand of Sufism. Con- 
versely, there was no opposition to Sufism which was practiced in 


60 Azra, op. cit. 547. 

61 Jusuf Halidi, Ulama Besar Kalimantan: Sjech Muhammad Arsjad al-Bandjari 
(Martapura 1968) 11-2. 

62 Ibid. 12. 
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accordance with the sharia. From the second half of the seventeenth 
century onwards, leading ulama in the East-Indies tended to pro- 
pound an orthodox scripturalist form of Sufism. Growing religio-in- 
tellectual contacts with the Middle East throughout the ensuing 
period contributed significantly to the spread of this form of Sufism 
in the Malay-Indonesian Archipelago. 
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Indonesian society 1s heir to a long and rich tradition in the arts, lite- 
rature, and folklore. The best-known and most developed exemplar 
of this tradition is the shadow play, wayang. The presentation of the 
protagonists at the beginning of the play indicates a clear division 
between good and evil through the separation of the two families, the 
Pandawa on the left side and the Korawa on the nght. The rigidity of 
this division does not reflect the permanent nature of the characters. 
Good and evil, male and female, beauty and ugliness are not per- 
manent attributes; they may easily turn into their opposites. The 
monstrous Kumbakarna, certainly a bad character, perishes in the 
battle of Sri Lanka, an episode of the Ramayana stories, but then his 
soul, or even his whole personality, is redeemed and flies away. In 
his redeemed state the good elements, hidden but not entirely absent 
from his former state of being, become dominant. 

Comparable transfigurations are encountered in Syair Sultan Abdul 
Muluk, a long epic in verse written around 1840 by Raja Ali Haji of 
Riau, a great promoter of the Naqshbandiyya brotherhood. This epic, 
however, has a distinctly ‘Islamic’ atmosphere. It relates how a 
certain Sultan Abdul Muluk is taken prisoner, whereupon his consort 
flees to the forest and looks for ways to liberate her husband and to 
destroy the enemy. To achieve her ends, she disguises herself as a 
man, becomes head of an army, and even ‘marries’ another woman. 
The plot offers many amusing descriptions of situations in which the 
disguised heroine has to evade her/his new consort at night. The text 
also contains more edifying passages and presents a quite har- 
monious mixture of divergent types of society and religion. More- 
over, it portrays an ideal harmony between the ruling class of state 
officials and religious bureaucracy in the cities, and the peasants and 
pious hermits in the countryside. ! 


I Karel Steenbrink, ‘Syair Abdul Muluk: Raja Ali Haji dari Penyengat’, Jurnal Ulumul 
Qur'an, iv/1 (1993) 99-111. 
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Reminiscent of the protagonists in the wayang plays and in Raja 
Ali Haji’s epic are the principal characters in some of the key-works 
in Javanese literature. During the nineteenth century more works of a 
distinctly Islamic character were produced in Javanese than in any 
other major language in the Archipelago, including Malay, Sun- 
danese, Buginese or Macassarese. 

By far the most impressive work in nineteenth-century Javanese 
literature is the Serat Centhini, a poem of more than 10,000 lines, 
composed by court poets of the Kingdom of Surakarta. These poets 
worked under the supervision of the later Sunan Pakubuwana V (r. 
1820-1823) who had to prove to his father that he was no longer as 
frivolous as he had been for a Iong period, but was a serious man of 
letters who valued education. The authors employ the structure, 
along with much of the subject matter, of traditional Javanese poetry 
which is crafted around the theme of a wandering religious man who 
travels from place to place in his quest for a younger brother. In such 
traditional works the main character sometimes bears the name 
Sajati, ‘the essential’, as for instance in the Serat Jatiswara.2 In the 
Serat Centhini the older brother is called Jayengresmi, ‘the man of 
desire’, and is searching for his brother Jayengsari or ‘the perfect 
man’. 

In the Serat Centhini many subjects are discussed, and its contents 
are truly encyclopaedic. The various episodes normally begin with a 
description of the landscape. Its beauty and its hardships for the 
wandering protagonist are noted. Then, from a distance, he sees a 
small village, or the dwelling place of a santri, a religious teacher of 
the countryside living in a manner more or less similar to the hermits 
of pre-Islamic times.3 Coming closer, the wandering hero sees a 
woman taking her afternoon bath in a pond which its part of the 
santri’s compound. The hero waits politely until he may enter with- 
out causing embarrassment, and is subsequently received by the 
master of the hermitage who offers him food and drink. After the 
evening prayers, the host starts a discussion, mostly on mystical 
themes, such as the attributes of God, His names, and His ema- 
nations. Magic, divination, cooking, the pleasures of sexual inter- 


2 TE. Behrendt, Serat Jatiswara. Struktur dan Perubahan di dalam Puisi Jawa 1600- 
1930 (Jakarta 1995), which is the Indonesian translation of The Serat Jatiswara. Structure and 
Change in a Javanese Poem, 1600-1930 (Ph.D. Diss., Canberra 1987). 

3 See I. Kuntoro Wiryamartana, ‘The Scriptoria in the Merbabu-Merapi Area’, BK 
cxlix (1993) 503-509, not only for ‘scriptoria’, but also for places of teaching, science and 
production of manuscripts in the mountainous areas of Central Java around 1800. 
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course, and even riddles, may become the subject of discussion dur- 
ing these nightly sessions. The short remaining moments of the night 
are spent in sleep before the main character departs and travels to the 
next stop on his quest. The Serat Centhini, which is written in a very 
polished but also very complicated Javanese, presents a compre- 
hensive image of an idealised Javanese society. It does not mention 
the Europeans, although by the time of its composition Dutch colo- 
nialism already dominated the economic and political life of the area. 

Concerning mystical teachings in the Serat Centhini,4 much work 
still remains to be done: the complete text was not available in print 
until recently, and only a few studies have been undertaken about 
this poem.> The representatives of official Islam play an important 
role in some episodes. As a group these representatives are called 
kaum; their main spokesman is the penghulu (1.e. the judge: qdadi). 
Invariably the kaum are depicted as rude, impolite, greedy and even 
incapable of having normal satisfying sexual relations. At the end of 
the long story, however, the protagonist of the poem is condemned to 
death for teaching the unity of God and man. A penghulu is the main 
opponent during the trial and the sentence is carried out by throwing 
Jayengresmi, 1.e. ‘the man of desire’, from a high cliff into the Ocean 
in the name of the ruler of Central Java, Sultan Agung. 

After hearing about the trial and the sentence, Sultan Agung ap- 
peases the conflict by declaring that Jayengresmi was a pious man 
who wanted to attain perfection in this life. But only the king is 
entitled to pursue such an ideal in this world.6 The unhappy outcome 
for the mystic, who is in fact the hero of the epic poem, should also 
be understood in conjunction with past and present political realities. 
Jayengresmi is a descendant of the first saint-king of Surabaya, a 
town which Sultan Agung incorporated into the Kingdom of Ma- 
taram in 1625. Therefore, Jayengresmi’s condemnation may be ex- 
plained, at least in part, as the consequence of his being the embodi- 
ment of opposition to Sultan Agung’s rule. Officially, however, the 


4 §. Soebardi, ‘Santri-religious elements as reflected in the Book of Tjentini’, BK/ 
cxxvii (1971) 331-349; and Haji Muhammad Rasjidi, Documents pour servir a l’histoire de 
l’Islam & Java (Paris 1977). 

For a Dutch summary of the Centhini, see Th. Pigeaud, De serat Tjabolang en de 
serat Tjentini (Bandung 1933). Two very different versions of the Javanese text are R.Ng. 
Soeradipoera (ed.), Serat Tjentini, iv vols. (Batavia 1912-1915); and Kamajaya (ed.), Serat 
Centhini Latin, xii vols. (Yogyakarta 1985). 

Th. Pigeaud, De serat Tjabolang en de Serat Tjentini: inhoudsopgaven (Bandung 
1933) 56. 
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death sentence is based on the fact that he despised the conscientious 
application of the Muslim Law, the sharia, and stressed the mystical 
aspects of Islam. 

The long epic poem of Serat Centhini contains within it many 
shorter poems, known as suluk. These are often in the form of a 
discussion between a (mystic) teacher and his pupil, male or female. 
When the pupil is a female, she is usually the wife of the teacher. 
One of the suduk which reflects opposition between official Islam and 
mysticism is the Suluk Abesi. Many versions of this poem exist, both 
in the various texts of the Serat Centhini and in collections of suluk- 
poetry. The core of the poem of about two hundred lines is the debate 
between a penghulu and an ‘Abesi’ (nickname for a black slave: 
Abyssinian?) who belittles the latter. The most relevant section of the 
poem in English translation is as follows:7 


I. 
We will speak about a wandering Abyssinian 
soliciting to become pupil of the High Penghulu, 
asking introduction to his science. 
“Venerable Lord — he said — grant me the boon 
of learning the perfection of life 
although I am an ignorant being. 
Bestow on me a particle of the real knowledge 
that leads to gnosis (ma‘rifa). 
I want to be your humble servant, 
faithful to my lord.’ 


2. 
The Penghulu became angry and shouted: 
‘T will not impart to you one small word 
because you are sitting here; 
your knowledge already befits your condition. 
The town-dwellers are lofty people. 
It would not be proper 
for me to confer my knowledge 
on an Abyssinian 


7 The original Javanese text of the Suluk Abesi has never been edited. We follow the 
text which is found in MS Leiden Or 7375. The suluk research group at the Islamic Academy 
TAIN Sunan Kalijaga of Yogyakarta analyzed this text during the years 1987-1991 but did not 
publish its findings. The famous poet Emha Ainun Nadjib used the results of the project for his 
free translation into Indonesian [cf. Suluk Pesisiran (Bandung 1989) 32-39]. 
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whose body its black as a nigger.’ 


3, 
The vagabond replied: 
‘My Lord, you should not behave like this 
and humiliate me.’ 
The Lord Penghulu repeated 
his words full of anger: 
‘Hey, nigger, be gone 
from this mosque, 
leave my presence. 
I have no intention of giving my knowledge 
to someone like you!’ 


4. 
The Abyssinian was lost for words and asked forgiveness: 
‘Oh Lord Penghulu, I ask your advise 
about the vast ocean. 
Where do we find its border? 
What is the tablet without writing? 
The lotus without a pond? 
What is the meaning of all this? 
Please, give me your explanation!’ [...] 


ie 
The honorable Penghulu replied in his cultivated manner: 
‘I beg your pardon, Abyssinian. 
I really want to apologize 
for having offended you. 
Please, forgive me. 
What you have asked about 
with your words, 
you must explain by yourself. 
For my part I do not yet know 
the meaning of these words. 


I beseech your help in elucidation, 
and hope you will not object 

to explaining what is hidden.’ 

The Abyssinian said: 

‘An ocean without border, 
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can it be anything but Allah? 

All being (mawjiid) 

will vanish, 

disappear into God’s encompassing Essence (dhat Allah). 
This is the breadth of the ocean. 


A tablet without writing, 

that is God alone. 

There is no servant. 

No writing can be seen. 

Only the tablet can be seen, 

a sign of the unique being 

the Essence (wujiid) of the High Lord (Hyang Agung), 
one essence, one sensation, 

one life, eternal without wavering. 

That is the infinite tablet.’ [...] 


10. 
The lotus which blossoms perennially 
without standing in a pond. 
That is the Ruf Idafi. 
The Most High 
exists without a place. 
That is what I know: 
the Absolute Essence generates 
the existence of the world, 
exhibits its existence. 


This poem clearly displays sympathy for the mystical viewpoint: 
the representative of official legalistic Islam quickly acknowledges 
the superiority of the mystic. At the same time, the poem reflects a 
perhaps somewhat paradigmatic conceptualisation of the religious 
landscape: official Islam is found in the city, the centre of power, 
where high-ranking people reside; mystical Islam is found in the 
countryside, which is the abode of the dark-skinned people of the 
farmland and the hermits of the forest. 

The hostility of santri Islam towards legalistic Islam is sometimes 
manifested in criticism of Arab-style Islam and a corresponding 
esteem for the Javanese Islamic style. This hostility is a major topic 
in a highly revered poem, the Wedhatama (i.e. the ultimate Veda or 
Science), attributed to the minor ruler of Surakarta, Prince Mang- 
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kunagara IV (1811-1881).8 Unlike the Serat Centhini and the Suluk 
Abesi, the Wedhatama is still a very popular text in Javanese circles. 
It has often been published, with commentaries and a translation into 
modern Indonesian as well. The text originates in the centre of power 
and the abode of the official custodians of Islam, and it criticises the 
legalistic form of Islam as foreign: 


Ill, 5 
Many are the young people who boast of their theological knowledge. 


6. 
Though not yet qualified 
they are in a hurry to show off; 
the way they interpret the Arabic texts 
is like a Sayid from Egypt: 
every time they belittle the abilities of others. 


7. 
Such persons 
can be reckoned as frauds: 
where is their common sense? 
Oddly enough they deny their Javanese soul, 
and at all costs bend their steps to Mecca in search of knowledge. 


8. 
They do not comprehend 
that the core of the essence which they seek 
is closely tied to their own self; 
providing you practise hard, 
if you are here or there.? 


In some texts of Javanese literature this anti-Arab and nationalist 
feeling may be expressed so strongly that one has the impression of 
reading a non-Islamic or even an anti-Islamic polemic. This is 
especially the case with the famous Suluk Gatoloco, which was 
written around 1860 and was the subject of vehement discussion into 
the twentieth century.!0 The most recent analysis of this remarkable 


8 Stuart Robson, The Wedhatama. An English Translation (Leiden 1990). 
9 — Robson, op. cit. 37 
10 G.W.J. Drewes, ‘The struggle between Javanism and Islam as illustrated by the Serat 
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expression of protest against official Islam mentions among its major 
themes the tradition of Sufism, with its emphasis on the esoteric in- 
terpretation of the terminology and practice of Islam, as well as Ja- 
vanese nationalism, i.e. glorification of the heroes, culture, and even 
the landscape of Java.!! 

The main character in the poem, Gatoloco, enters into a debate 
with three representatives of Islamic orthodoxy. In the lively discus- 
sion, the language used is not always polite and decent. The name 
Gatoloco is derived from two words meaning ‘penis’ and 
‘masturbate’. Therefore, the proponent of orthodoxy, Ki Ngamat 
Negaris states: 


IV/18 
The name you bear is haram. 
It is laid down 
In all the kitabs that I possess 
That those who die haram must go to Hell, 
Whereas those who are halal will soar to heaven. 


19 
The one fatal consequence of your name is that 
You’re what the kitabs call makrith, najis!... 


The orthodox opponents focus on Gatoloco’s denial of the uni- 
versal value of the sharia. His reply often refers to general mystical 
themes pertaining to the ultimate value of the interior life of the in- 
dividual: 


IV/36 
Angrily Gatoloco answered them: 
‘The Meccan Messenger you glorify 
Has no existence, for he died 
A thousand years ago. 
His home was in the land of Araby, 
Full seven months away 


Darmogandul’, BK] cxxii (1966) 309-365; and Haji Muhammad Rasjidi, /slam dan Kebatinan 
(Djakarta 1967). 

11 Benedict Anderson, ‘The Suluk Gatoloco’, Indonesia xxxii (1981) 109-150 and xxxiii 
(1982) 31-88. Other major themes identified by this author are an age-old autochthonous 
fertility cult connected with forms of ancestor-worship; and a heterodox conception of the way 
to impose one’s power by means of magic; cf. Anderson, op. cit. 112-113. 
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And sea-concealed. 

All that remains of him is a grave. 

Each day, you make your upside-down prostration. 
Do you really hope to reach him thus? 


37 
That’s why your prostrations bring no benefit. 
To know your own true self, you must prostrate 
To your own Messenger — I mean 
Your inward life. Prostration 
To messengers outside your Self, 
With all the ritual words, 
Are a waste of breath. 
You call on Allah in vain, 
Shouting against each other so contentiously 
That Allah gets no sleep!... 


695 


Also the nationalist and anti-Arab themes are orchestrated in this 


debate: 


V/37 
Know the religion of Muhammad 
Is the religion of the Arabs. 
Since you invoke a foreign people, 
Again you’re simply proven to be thieves. 
Upon a foreigner 
You call because you live in sin, 
Your knowledge immature, 
Faithless in everything you do; 
Therefore your faith is hopelessly degenerate. 


38 
Beginning from the ancient times 
Up to the Age of Majapahit 
The Javanese invoked the gods. 
But with Demak this changed; they called 
Upon the Messenger 
Of God. This Arabic name 
You have adopted now, 
Abandoning the old religion 
Which means you’re jiveass Javanese and infidels... 
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The kingdom of Majapahit (1293- ca. 1520) was the last Hindu- 
kingdom of Java. The ruler of the harbour-state of Demak, one of the 
first Muslim rulers, gave the command to launch the final attack on 
the glorious Majapahit. In the verses quoted above, nationalist feel- 
ings clearly take precedence over attachment to Islam 


The four sample texts from nineteenth-century Javanese literary 
tradition quoted above have their geographical limitations, and are 
not representative of the nature of the hostility between santri Islam 
and legalistic Islam in other parts of Indonesia. Yet, Islam in Java 
constitutes the most characteristic section of Indonesian Islam in this 
century. In Malay, Sundanese, Macassarese and Buginese literary 
output, Islamic scholars, almost without exception, restricted them- 
selves to the well-known warnings against an overheated mysticism 
practised by insufficiently trained and inexperienced young people. 
They disavowed any claims to the mystic path’s superiority over the 
basic legal requirements. Contrary to the Javanese examples given 
above, the texts produced by these scholars do not contain distinctive 
materials indicating a particular local form of mystical tradition. In 
the case of the Javanese text materials, however, the existence of na- 
tionalism, mystical tendencies, magic and popular religion, some- 
times even glorification of pre-Islamic tradition, is confirmed, along 
with opposition between this distinctive form of Islamic culture and a 
legalistic one which stresses the universal supremacy of the Law, of 
rules for rituals, and of the authority of the official custodians of the 
legalistic heritage. In the Javanese literary tradition, mystical leaders 
often enjoy greater sympathy than their legalist opponents. In real 
life, however, the situation was quite different for a number of mystic 
leaders in nineteenth-century Indonesia. 

Islamic leadership in nineteenth-century Indonesia, and notably on 
the islands of Java and Madura, consisted of two distinct categories: 
the penghulu, 1.e. religious officials who administered the mosques in 
the major cities and their dependencies, and religious teachers. The 
penghulu also presided over the religious courts where all cases of 
family law, marriage, and inheritance were decided. The key persons 
among the penghulu were directly or indirectly appointed by the 
Dutch colonial rulers and received a salary through the colonial ad- 
ministration. Religious teachers, on the other hand, often settled in 
areas outside the major towns and served their pesantren, 1.e. inde- 
pendent learning communities. Only a minority among these teachers 
were connected with the political system. Many of them had the 
authority to initiate novices into one or more Sufi orders which have 
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a following in other parts of the Islamic world. In the first half of the 
nineteenth century the Shattariyya and Sammaniyya were the most 
popular, whereas the Rifa°iyya, Qadiriyya and Naqshbandiyya 
gained influence in the second half.!2 A number of mystic teachers 
had no affiliations with a particular brotherhood; they were inde- 
pendent and initiated their novices into their own version of Islamic 
mysticism. Occasionally if these teachers became famous and at- 
tracted a large following, the indigenous and colonial rulers would 
arrange for their deportation. !3 

One of the most famous cases in this category is that of Kiyahi 
Hasan Maulani of Lengkong, a small village not far from the 
northern coast of West-Java. Hasan Maulani was born around 1780, 
and had become famous as a religious teacher in the early eighteen- 
fourties. Essentially his teaching consisted of a personal mixture of 
mystic and magic practices, and included a number of special 
prayers, some related to the Rifa‘iyya, some to the Sammaniyya 
brotherhood. His popularity, and his authority over large segments of 
the population, caused envy among the religious officials. When 
Hasan Maulani proclaimed that imminent rule of the devil, as pre- 
dicted by several special omens in the area, could be avoided by 
holding religious meals (slametan), some Muslim officials ques- 
tioned his religious orthodoxy. Slametans, they argued, are not re- 
quired by sharia, Koran or the hadith, or on the basis of other reli- 
gious authority. Eventually, complaints about Hasan from a number 
of religious and secular indigenous officials reached the Dutch colo- 
nial authorities. Their assessment of the case is spelled out by the 
Resident of the Preanger, the Dutch colonial official in the area, in 
the following text: 

‘... {A number of the native officials do not hesitate to ask for advice about Hasan Maulani.] 
... This suggests that they honour him to a higher degree than is suitable for officials. It may 
hamper the regent [native rulers under colonial authority] in the performance of his duties. If 
this is the case, the influence of Moelanie [i.e. Kiai Hasan] might conflict with the authority of 
the [colonial] Government, since all orders by native rulers are based on orders received from 
the Government. He [Kiai Hasan] is acting entirely in opposition to the authority of religious 


officials, since he promulgates regulations on his own authority which are not at all in ac- 


12 Werner Kraus, ‘Some notes on the Introduction of the Naqshbandiyya-Khilidiyya into 
Indonesia’, in Marc Gaborieau, Alexandre Popovic et Thierry Zarcone (eds.), Nagshbandis: 
Cheminements et situation actuelle d’un ordre mystique musulman (Istanbul/Paris 1990) 691- 


706. 
13 The following accounts are based on G.W.J. Drewes, Drie Javaansche Goeroe’s: hun 


leven, onderricht en messiasprediking (Ph.D. Diss., Leiden 1925). 
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cordance with Islamic doctrine. This has been heavily criticised by the penghulu and especially 
by the Head-penghulu. It undermines their authority as government officials. The common Ja- 
vanese, being rather credulous, have been influenced by his words and by certain circum- 
stances so as to see him as a person with supernatural powers. Thus, this religious leader’s 
prestige far exceeds what befits a religious leader, or, what can be tolerated in view of the need 
for social peace... He is a danger to society. I cannot believe that the more than normal in- 
fluence exercised by such a religious leader, whose behaviour has been monitored by the police 
for a number of years, is in accordance with the interests of the government’ .!4 

The mixture of religious and political arguments in this text, which 
is a fragment of a formal communication to the Governor General of 
the colony, makes the follow-up predictable. Hasan Maulani was ex- 
pelled to Menado, in the northern (Christian) part of Celebes, in 
1844. He died there in 1874 at the venerable age of ninety-six. The 
deportation of Hasan Maulani would seem to be only indirectly re- 
lated to opposition to Islamic mysticism in the Preanger, and at any 
rate in this connection arguments of a general religious or more 
specific theological nature are few and diffuse. The decisive factor 
here would seem to have been that native indigenous officials sided 
with the colonial authorities against a very popular spiritual teacher 
who had a large following but whose support network did not extend 
beyond his home base. 

One link of this network was Kiyahi Nurhakim of Pasir Wetan in 
the area of Banyumas, the southern part of Central Java. He was one 
of the (no doubt numerous) pupils of Hasan Maulani, and expe- 
rienced a fate similar to that of his mentor. Nurhakim was a very po- 
pular teacher of mystical doctrines and medico-magical practices. 
Information concerning his teachings has come down to us in a text 
written by one of his students.!5 This text summarises Nurhakim’s 
teachings on the martabat tujuh, a doctrine of seven grades of being, 
a variation on the doctrine of emanation in five grades which ori- 
ginates with Ibn “Arabi but has been modified in Southeast Asia.!6 
From the same text we know that Nurhakim taught a special recita- 
tion of the shahada. The perfect man should pray the salat da’im al- 
haqq, with the following modified shahada: Nafst wahidi la sharika 
lahu 1a ilaha illa ana.!7 Nurhakim also had his own explanation for 


14 Tid. 14. 

IS [bid. 112-128. 

16 AH. Johns, Malay Sufism as illustrated in an Anonymous Collection of 17th-Century 
Tracts, JMBRAS xxx (1957) 1-110; and idem, The Gift addressed to the Spirit of the Prophet 
(Canberra 1965). 


Drewes, Drie Javaanse Goeroe’s 126. 
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the nafy-ithbat (the negation and affirmation): 1.e. the first part of the 
shahdda (there is no god) and the second part (but God). Moreover, 
he promoted the typical Indonesian style of fasting: mutih (lit.: white, 
i.e. drinking plain or ‘white’ water only, eating white rice and eggs, 
and bathing at night in rivers). He organised a type of Sufi order, the 
Akmaliyya (probably named after nsdn kamil, or Perfect Man), as 
the vehicle for his teachings. One of the signs of belonging to this 
sect was a (white) silver ring. 

The first report about Nurhakim dates from 1862. On the occasion 
of the circumcision of his son, numerous groups of visitors from all 
over the area of Banyumas came to his house to pay him respect. The 
native ruler of the area reported Nurhakim’s popularity to the Dutch 
resident and ‘for the sake of law and order’ it was decided in 1862 
that Nurhakim should leave his village and live in Purwakarta. There 
he was required to reside in the pekauman, the quarter of the kaum, 
which surrounds the major mosque in larger towns, and is also the 
dwelling place of the pious Muslims.!8 In 1866 Nurhakim was con- 
demned to forced labour in Banyuwangi in East Java, following 
vague complaints by some of his (former) pupils. After his return to 
the areas of Banyumas in 1871, new accusations were brought 
against Nurhakim and it was even proposed to deport him to one of 
the outer islands of the Archipelago. The accusations concerned an 
‘effort to found an Islamic Sultanate and to defeat the colonial 
government’.!9 But this time Nurhakim managed to evade condem- 
nation: his case was dismissed because of lack of conclusive evi- 
dence. A central government official at Buitenzorg even noted that 
the accused was ‘already very old and had led a very modest pious 
life during the last years and therefore should not be considered a 
real danger’ .29 

A third mystic teacher who faced opposition and severe measures 
by the colonial government was Malangyuda — likewise from the 
area of Banyumas in Central Java. In this case, not only mystic teach- 
ings and a network of pupils loyal to these teachings were of signi- 
ficance, but a dimension of social protest on the part of poor, landless 
farmers was associated with the rise of Malangyuda and his ad- 
herents. Social protest combined with religious sentiment is the sub- 
ject of a monograph by the Indonesian historian Sartono 


18 GF. Pijper, Fragmenta Islamica (Leiden 1934) 1-2. 
19 Drewes, Drie Javaanse Goeroe’s 41. 
20 Ibid. 49. 
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Kartodirdjo.2! In this study a number of messianic movements are 
analysed. Some of these are based on conceptions dealing with the 
Mahdi, whereas others are inspired by the traditional Javanese ex- 
pectation of a righteous ruler, the Ratu Adil. Many other regional 
(proto-)nationalist movements involved a charismatic leader and 
made use of more or less magico-mystical Islamic elements. A good 
example of this is the war of Pangeran Antasari and his associate 
Sultan Kuning in Banjarmasin against expanding colonialism (1857- 
1863).22 

A major recent debate on the history of Indonesian Islam concerns 
the interpretation of the so-called Paderi-Reform in West-Sumatra 
between 1784 and 1837. Following earlier studies, modern scholars 
such as Dobbin,23 Roff24 and Kraus25 have subsequently stressed 
economic factors, Wahhabi connections, or Shattariyya connections 
as influencing this movement. The first two of these factors need not 
exclude the possibility of Shattariyya influence. The Paderi move- 
ment initially opposed the traditional feudal nobility of the region 
and — for different reasons — the Dutch and English colonial 
powers. All these targets of the opposition represent niches of eco- 
nomic domination and thus at least in part would seem to justify 
Dobbin’s views, while still leaving room for Shattariyya influence. 
On the other hand, Roff’s emphasis on the Wahhabi connection 
could imply the exclusion of Shattariyya involvement. Yet in ac- 
cordance with Roff’s own observations, this connection should be 
evaluated with reference to the diverse receptions of Wahhabi ideas 
in the various other Islamic lands. Thus, Wahhabi inspiration in the 
Paderi movement would not necessarily exclude a Shattariyya 
connection or involvement. Consequently, if Kraus’ views could be 
further substantiated, the Pader1 movement should rightly be clas- 
sified as a case of a Sufi-inspired movement against feudalism and 


21  Sartono Kartodirdjo, Protest Movements in Rural Java (Kuala Lumpur/Oxford 1973). 

22 PJ. Veth, ‘Het Beratip Beamal in Banjirmasin’, Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indié, 
3e serie, ili (1869) 197-202; K. Steenbrink, Beberapa Aspek tentang Islam di Indonesia, Abad 
ke-19 (Jakarta 1984) 46-51. 

23 Christine Dobbin, Islamic Revivalism in a Changing Peasant Economy: Central 
Sumatra 1784-1874 (London/Malm6 1983). 

24 William R. Roff, ‘Islamic Movements: One of Many?’, in William R. Roff (ed.), 
Islam and the Political Economy of Meaning. Comparative Studies of Muslim Discourse 
(London 1987) 31-52. 

3 Werner Kraus, Zwischen Reform und Rebellion. Uber die Entwicklung des Islam in 
Minangkabau (Westsumatra) zwischen den beiden Reformbewegungen der Padri (1837) und 
der Modernisten (1908) (Wiesbaden 1984). 
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colonialism, and was itself opposed by the latter forces.26 

In his History of Java, first published in 1817, the British colonial 
ruler Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles wrote: 

‘Every Arab from Mecca, as well as every Javanese, who had returned from a pilgrimage 
thither, assumed on Java the character of a saint, and the credulity of the common people was 
such that they too often attributed to such persons supernatural powers. Thus respected it was 
not difficult for them to rouse the country to rebellion [...) The Mohammedan priests have al- 
most invariably been found most active in every case of insurrection. Numbers of them, ge- 
nerally a mixed breed between the Arabs and the inlanders go about from state to state in the 
Eastern Islands and it is generally by their intrigues and exhortations that the native chiefs are 
stirred up to attack or massacre the Europeans, as infidels and intruders’.27 

According to this view, the greatest danger from the Islamic side 
are the hajjis and the wandering teachers, both Arab and indigenous. 
For a long time this remained the dominant opinion in the colonial 
government, which tried to control and to limit the practice of hajj 
throughout the nineteenth century. Sufi orders were perceived as a 
danger only after the beginning of the war in Aceh in 1873, when the 
Advisor to the Governor General for Native Affairs, Karel Frederik 
Holle (1829-1896), initiated a campaign of warnings and restrictions 
concerning the brotherhoods. The campaign enjoyed substantial po- 
litical support after the revolt of Cilegon in 1888. This revolt, es- 
sentially against colonial taxation, had been backed by a network of 
nationalists who were members of the Qadiriyya wa-Naqshbandiyya 
brotherhood. 28 

Concern over the potential danger of the Sufi brotherhoods ex- 
plains the distribution, by order of the Governor General, of several 
thousand copies of a twenty-page anti-turug pamphlet in West Java 
in the eighteen-eighties. The pamphlet was based on a Malay trans- 
lation from an Arabic tract written in 1853 by Salim b. “Abd Allah b. 
Sumayr. The author of the pamphlet, who had also translated the 
Arabic tract, was Sayyid ‘Uthman (b. “Abd Allah b. “Aqil b. Yahya 


26 Ina later phase of the movement the 

Shattariyya met with opposition, not from legalist or Wahhabi-inspired circles, but from 
the more ‘orthodox’ Naqshbandi movement which entered the country after 1850; see Martin 
van Bruinessen, ‘The Origins and development of the Naqshbandi Order in Indonesia, Der 
Islam \xcii (1990) 150-179; and idem, Tarekat Nagsyabandiyah di Indonesia (Bandung 1992). 

27 Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, The History of Java (London 1817; repr. Kuala Lumpur 
1978) ii, 3; cf. K. Steenbrink, Dutch Colonialism and Indonesian Islam. Contacts and Conflicts 
1596-1950 (Amsterdam/Atlanta 1993) 74. 

28 Sartono Kartodirdjo, The Peasants’ Revolt of Banten in 1888. Its Conditions, Course 
and Sequel (’s-Gravenhage 1966). 
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al-‘Alawi), one of the best known Muslims of the country. Ac- 
cording to the pamphlet, the mystic orders as such are correct, but in 
this age, unlike the golden age of the great Muslims and mystics, no 
one can fulfill the high requirements of the mystic orders. All those 
now teaching mystic doctrines and practices only want to promote an 
easy and even immoral form of Islam (e.g. the practice of men and 
women chanting prayers in dark mosques together). They are after 
money, power and the attentions of women as well, and they neglect 
the basic duties of Islamic Law. 

The idea to publish and distribute the pamphlet came from Dr. 
L.W.C. van den Berg, Government Advisor for Arab and Islamic Af- 
fairs. His proposal to this effect, which was accepted by the Go- 
vernor General, elicited at least one negative response within the co- 
lonial administration. The Resident of Bandung unsuccessfully tried 
to ban the pamphlet by Sayyid ‘Uthman from his area on the grounds 
that it would stir up hatred between two groups of Muslims. 

The publication and distribution of Sayyid ‘Uthman’s tract was 
preceded by a series of events prompted by competition for office 
and notions of Sufi orders as an imminent threat to the European 
community, the latter idea being especially rooted in opposition to 
the Naqshbandiyya in Sukabumi and Cianjur in West Java. The 
penghulus of both these towns were members of the Nagshbandiyya 
and had their own circles of adherents. They were disapproved of by 
a small group of persons around the former penghulu of Banda Aceh 
who had been living in Sukabumi from 1880, following his removal 
from office by the Dutch. This person, Habib al-Sagaf,29 aligned 
himself with the penghulu of Garut, Raden Muhammad Musa, who 
was a close friend of Karel Frederik Holle. Raden Muhammad and 
Holle had consistently warned against Islamic ‘fanaticism’. They 
were particularly receptive to Habib al-Sagaf’s view that Muslim of- 
ficials who become involved in mystic practices present a serious 
threat to law and order. Habib al-Sagaf also alleged that the circles 
around the penghulu of Sukabumi and Cianjur were already hatching 
plans to kill all members of the European community in The Indies. 

Habib al-Sagaf’s opposition to the Naqshbandiyya as represented 
by the two penghulus may have arisen from other than theological 
motives: it appears that his ultimate goal was to replace one of them 
himself. Raden Muhammad in alliance with Holle certainly had his 


29 For details on his life, see K.A. Steenbrink, Mencari Tuhan dengan Kacamata Barat. 
Kajian Kritis Mengenai Agama di Indonesia (Yogyakarta 1988) 62-80. 
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own agenda: namely to have his son, who was disabled and without 
suitable employment, appointed in place of one of the two ‘fanatical’ 
penghulus —- members of the Naqshbandiyya who had even refused 
to drink wine at a reception in the house of the Dutch Resident! From 
the Raden’s point of view it was only natural that the colonial go- 
vernment should reward him for his loyal service as a Muslim leader 
who had co-operated with Holle for many years. Consequently, Holle 
wrote several reports about this “dangerous case of mystic fanatics’ 
to the Resident of Bandung, who was not impressed, and to the Go- 
vernor-General, who eventually ordered the distribution of the 
pamphlet by Sayyid ‘Uthman. The Resident subsequently accused 
Holle and his friend the penghulu Raden Muhammad Musa of con- 
spiring against the Naqshbandiyya solely for the purpose of securing 
a job for Muhammad Musa’s disabled son. In the end, however, it 
was Habib al-Sagaf alone who was summoned to Batavia to defend 
himself in a lawcourt for his role in the affair.3° 

This case of opposition to Naqshbandi groups clearly indicates a 
lack of consensus on the part of the colonial administration con- 
cerning the real or potential danger constituted by Sufi orders. More 
generally, the case demonstrates how opposition to Sufism may mask 
ulterior motives, such as competition for lucrative and influential of- 
fice. With regard to its origins, ramifications and alliances, the whole 
affair vividly illustrates the fallacy of assuming the existence of a 
simple, black and white religious or ideological dichotomy betwen 
Sufism and its opponents. 

Unlike Holle whose notions were rather confused, Christiaan 
Snouck Hurgronje, the latter’s successor as Advisor for Native and 
Islamic Affairs (in Indonesia between 1889-1906), made a sharp 
distinction between peaceful, loyal mystics on the one hand, and the 
small groups which used mystic networks for nationalist, subversive 
activities. In the debate between mystical and legalist Islam, Snouck 
Hurgronje actually even sided with the mystics against the legalists 
and ritualists. In a letter of 10 June 1904 to the Resident of 
Banyumas concerning certain mystic teachers and their writings, he 
states that these persons were ‘absolutely safe, viewed from the po- 
litical standpoint; this mysticism even accords a greater place to 
humanitarian and tolerant concepts than orthodox Islam does’.3! 


30 The affair had no sequel; see Steenbrink, op. cit. 59-82 where some relevant Malay 
documents from the Jakarta Archives are published. 
31 Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje, Ambtelijke Adviezen (’s-Gravenhage 1959) 1216. 
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Thus, the first western scholar of Islam who undertook a profound 


study of Islamic law also showed himself to be an outspoken de- 
fender of Islamic mysticism. 
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CONTROVERSIES AND POLEMICS INVOLVING THE SUFI ORDERS 
IN TWENTIETH-CENTURY INDONESIA 


MARTIN VAN BRUINESSEN 


The controversies and polemics which will be discussed in this 
article all occurred within the context of the larger ongoing process 
of Islamic reform, the struggle against local custom and other alleged 
bid‘a in belief and practice. This does not mean, however, that Sufis 
and reformists at any one time constituted two opposed blocks. In 
many of the cases under review, we shall find Sufi shaykhs pitted not 
against anti-Sufi reformists but against other Sufis; some of the 
fiercest debates, as we shall see below, in fact took place inside one 
of the Sufi orders, the Naqshbandiyya. 

For an adequate understanding of the various conflicts between In- 
donesian Sufis and their opponents during the past century, it is 
useful first to take a closer look at the dynamics of the relationship 
between the Indonesian umma and the Holy Cities in the Hijaz. The 
observations which follow are no doubt valid for many other regions 
of the Muslim world as well (as is evident from several other contri- 
butions in this volume). 

Both the Sufis and the reformists, at least until 1925, drew their in- 
spiration from the centre of the Muslim world, Mecca and secondari- 
ly Medina. The most influential members of both camps had spent 
many years studying there and owed their influence in Indonesia 
primarily to this fact. At least since the seventeenth century and 
possibly earlier, there had been a community of Indonesian students 
and scholars in the Holy Cities, who acted as the chief mediators 
between the heartlands of Islam and their lands of origin. By the end 
of the nineteenth century, this community had grown to several 
thousand adults. Snouck Hurgronje, to whose fieldwork in Mecca we 
owe much of what we know about this community, observed that it 
constituted ‘the heart of the religious life of the entire East Indian 
Archipelago, pumping fresh blood to the entire body of the Indo- 
nesian umma through ever more veins at an ever increasing pace’.! 


1 C. Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka, ii vols; Bd. ii: Aus dem heutigen Leben (Haag 1889) 
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With one or two dubious exceptions, all Indonesian branches of 
Sufi orders (tarekats) were introduced into the Archipelago from 
Mecca or Medina, usually by returning students.2 Even such orders 
as the Shattariyya and Indian branches of the Naqshbandiyya 
reached Indonesia not directly from India but from the Haramayn. 
Moreover, the Indonesian branches of the great Sufi orders that were 
thus established never became fully independent and self-sustaining. 
Such was the prestige of the Holy Cities that the khalifas of Indo- 
nesian shaykhs usually went to the Hijaz to obtain yet another ijaza 
from a Meccan or Medinan teacher. This procedure constituted an 
effective check on the ever-present tendencies towards syncretism 
and the assimilation of indigenous mystical traditions into tasawwuf. 
In each generation there were tarekat teachers who thus reestablished 
the links of their order with the Arabian source. 

In this context it is not surprising that some of the returning tarekat 
teachers also gained reputations as reformists. In fact, virtually all of 
the protagonists in Azyumardi Azra’s recent study of seventeenth 
and eighteenth-century Indonesian reformists? are Sufis, affiliated 
with one or more tarekats. It should be noted, however, that Azra 
uses the term ‘reformist’ in a wider sense than most other scholars; 
in his study it refers above all to efforts to replace monist mysticism 
by explicitly transcendentalist and sharia-based belief and practice. 
Even in the period of late nineteenth and early twentieth-century re- 
form, when in the Middle East much reformist zeal was directed 
against popular religious practices associated with the Sufi orders, 
some Sufi teachers returning from Mecca acted as de facto religious 
reformers in Indonesia. 

It is not difficult to understand why this was so. For the sake of 
analysis we may distinguish two independent components in what 
appears to be religious reform from a Southeast-Asian perspective. 


391. 

2 The exceptions were a possible early Shattari influence in Aceh and the introduction 
of the Rifa‘iyya and the Qadiriyya there by the Indian Nir al-Din al-Raniri. The Khalwatiyya 
was first introduced by Yusuf Makassar, who had studied in Medina for many years but ‘took’ 
this particular order in Damascus. For an overview of the development of the various orders, 
see Martin van Bruinessen, ‘The origins and development of Sufi orders (tarekat) in Southeast 
Asia’, Studia Islamika, Indonesian Journal for Islamic Studies i, no.1 (1994) 1-23. 

Azyumardi Azra, The Transmission of Islamic reformism to Indonesia: networks of 
Middle Eastern and Malay-Indonesian ‘ulamd@? in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
(Ph.D. Diss., Columbia University, New York 1992). 
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The most important component was the effort to bring belief and 
practice of the Indonesian Muslims more in line with that of the 
Muslims of Arabia, especially the inhabitants of the Holy Cities, 
whose religion was assumed to be purer and more authentic. The se- 
cond component, the importance of which has tended to be exagge- 
rated by outside observers, derives from the various reformist and 
revivalist movements in the Middle East, from the Wahhabiyya and 
the Salafiyya to more recent movements such as the Muslim 
Brotherhood and even the Iranian revolution. The introduction into 
Indonesia of such great Sufi orders as the Naqshbandiyya, Khalwa- 
tiyya, Qadiriyya and initially even the Shattariyya was part of the 
first component of this ongoing process of reform. Their role in 
bringing religious life in the Archipelago more in line with current 
Sunni orthodoxy and orthopraxis is clearly brought out in Azra’s 
study. 

Students and pilgrims returning from Arabia brought back more 
than bookish learning and Sufi devotional practices. Numerous ele- 
ments of Arabian (as well as Egyptian and Indian) popular religion 
and lore encountered in the Holy Cities were disseminated this way 
and little by little came to be integrated into Southeast-Asian local 
custom (adat) and belief. Sociological studies of Java in the nine- 
teen-fifties have drawn attention to a cultural and political cleavage 
dividing society into ‘strict’ and ‘nominal’ Muslims, or santri and 
abangan in the terms popularised by Clifford Geertz.4 The ‘strict’ 
Muslims, and foreign observers who followed their lead, have tended 
to characterise all abangan religious beliefs and practices as pre-Is- 
lamic (or non-Islamic) but on closer inspection it soon becomes evi- 
dent that many elements of these beliefs and practices derive from 
the Muslim world and are due to an earlier phase in the process of 
Islamicisation.> The santri-abangan cleavage of the nineteen-fifties 


4 Itis probably not Geertz but Robert Jay, Santri and abangan, religious schism in rural 
Central Java (Cambridge, Mass. 1957) who should be credited with first having introduced 
these terms into the scholarly literature. Geertz’ work, however, has had a much greater 
impact. Although Geertz’ analyses have been subjected to much criticism, at least some of 
which is justified, his description of religious behaviour in Java [The religion of Java (New 
York 1960)] remains a very valuable study. 

5 Many of these allegedly non-Islamic practices are also recorded in two orientalist 
classics which discuss popular religion in Egypt and Algeria, respectively: Edward William 
Lane’s An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, and Edmond 
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and nineteen-sixties probably owed much to the politicisation of 
society in that period. In earlier periods, colonial sources do mention 
‘fanatical’ hajis and sayyids representing sharia-based (and some- 
times anti-Dutch) Islam, but the common believers apparently con- 
stituted a continuum from the superficially to the highly Islamicised. 

The debates between Indonesian Sufis and their opponents that 
will be discussed below took place within the ‘santri’ segment of 
this spectrum. Certain Sufi ideas, however, have appealed to, and 
been adopted by, much wider circles. Elements of al-Hallaj’s and Ibn 
‘Arabi’s monist mysticism, the concept of nir Muhammad and the 
idea of parallelism between macrocosm and microcosm, were easily 
assimilated by the older mystical traditions of local or Indic origin. 
The resulting syncretic mysticism, presently known as kebatinan, 
‘esotericism’, accepts what it perceives as the inner dimension of Is- 
lamic teachings but rejects the sharia as an irrelevant formality. This 
kebatinan mysticism constitutes an important part of the context in 
which the debates on Sufism in Indonesia took place. Some re- 
formists have accused tarekats of being no more than heterodox 
kebatinan movements, the doctrine of wahdat al-wujiid providing a 
pretext for laxity in worship. Tarekat teachers, on the other hand, 
have been forced to define and legitimise their positions as different 
from those of both the reformists and the syncretists.© 

During the nineteenth century the most important aspect of the 
context was clearly Dutch colonial expansion, which often met with 
local (Muslim) resistance and in the early twentieth century actually 
gave rise to the emergence of an Indonesian nationalist movement. 
After independence, as we shall see below, polemics on Sufism be- 
came embedded within the political struggle at the national level. 
Dutch colonialism, which had been established in Java and the 
Moluccas much earlier, went through a period of expansion in the 
second half of the nineteenth century; only by the early twentieth 


Doutté’s Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du Nord. 

6 The response of kebatinan mystics to Muslim reformism is outside the scope of this 
article. The second half of the nineteenth century was a period of significant expansion of 
scripturalist and sharia-oriented Islam at the expense of syncretism. In reaction to reformist 
agitation, the indifferent attitude of certain kebatinan circles towards the sharia and its 
representatives turned distinctly hostile, resulting in the production of anti-Muslim literature; 
see e.g. G.W.J. Drewes “The struggle between Javanism and Islam as illustrated by the Serat 
Dermagandul’, Bijdragen tot de Land-, Taal- en Volkenkunde cxxii (1966) 309-65. This 
assertive response never affected Sufi apologetics, however. 
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century was all of present-day Indonesia brought under effective 
Dutch control. During this same period, the number of Indonesians 
performing the hajj appears to have risen rapidly, reaching annual 
averages of 6,000 by 1880 and 15,000 by 1910. Likewise during the 
same period, there was an increase in the number of Arab traders, 
especially from Hadramawt, who travelled to the Archipelago and 
settled there, often taking up positions as religious teachers. These 
returning hajis and Arab traders, especially the sayyids among the 
latter, constituted a potential counter-elite, competing for influence 
with the established religious authorities and, occasionally, with the 
indigenous nobility. Many of the debates and controversies which 
we shall deal with below can only be properly understood in the con- 
text of rivalry between religious leaders of different backgrounds. 


On repeated occasions in the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, we find several of the popular tarekats in Indonesia — the 
Sammaniyya, the Qadiriyya wa-Naqshbandiyya, and once even the 
Shattariyya — cast in the role of vehicles of social protest and re- 
sistance against Dutch colonial expansion. This was not so much a 
reflection of any specific anticolonial doctrines but was due to the 
internal structure of these tarekats, the mass following they had ac- 
quired, and the expectations that this mass following had of the ma- 
gical effectiveness of the devotions taught by the tarekats. 

The Sammaniyya was probably the first tarekat ever to gain a 
mass following in Indonesia, towards the close of the eighteenth 
century. By the mid-nineteenth century it was overshadowed by the 
Qadiriyya wa-Naqshbandiyya, a quite similar new eclectic order 
established by a Mecca-based Indonesian teacher, Ahmad Khatib 
Sambas (Ahmad b. °Abd al-Ghaffar al-Khatib al-Sambasi). In the 
second half of the nineteenth century the Naqshbandiyya-Khalidiyya 
gradually became the most important of the orders, the zawiya on 
Jabal Abii Qubays developing into the centre of a dense network co- 
vering Sumatra, Java and the other islands. It retained this position 
until the Sa°idi conquest of Mecca, which constitutes an important 
watershed in the history of Indonesian Islam. 

The popularity of the Sammaniyya and the Qadiriyya wa-Naqsh- 
bandiyya no doubt was to a large extent due to the reputation of 
Shaykh Samman and ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani for supernatural inter- 
vention on behalf of their devotees. The loud, ecstatic dhikr of these 
orders and the invulnerability it was believed to impart were factors 
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which impelled these tarekats towards their roles in anticolonial and 
anti-aristocratic rebellions. Contrary to what one might assume in re- 
trospect, in their heyday these orders never ran into opposition from 
circles of fugaha’. In fact, their Indonesian pioneers, Abdussamad 
Palembang (‘Abd al-Samad al-Falimbani) and Ahmad Khatib 
Sambas, were equally renowned as scholars of both figh and 
tasawwuf.’ It is only much later, from the nineteen-twenties on, that 
we encounter reformists who frown upon ecstatic dhikr and belief in 
the intercession of the saints. 

Surprisingly, it was the comparatively austere Naqshbandiyya- 
Khalidiyya which first encountered stiff opposition from fuqaha’.8 A 
brief look at the first polemics will indicate that we have a conflict 
here between two new types of religious leaders attempting to estab- 
lish their authority rather than a properly theological debate. 


Arabs from Hadramawt had been visiting the Indies for centuries as 
traders, often doubling as teachers of Islam, but until the nineteenth 
century their numbers had been rather limited. It was in the first half 
of the nineteenth century that their numbers began to increase rapidly 
and that they — especially the sayyids among them — successfully 
established themselves among the Indonesians as superior religious 
authorities.? 

In the early eighteenfifties the West Sumatran Ismail Minangkabau 
(Isma‘il al-Minangkabawi) returned to the Archipelago from Mecca, 
where he had become an assistant and khalifa to Mawlana Khalid’s 


7 — Judging by the collections of isndd published by the late dean of the (Indonesian) Dar 
al-Sultim al-diniyya in Mecca, Shaykh Yasin Padang (Y4sin al-Fadani), ‘Abd al-Samad’s name 
occurs as frequently in the isndd of fiqgh texts studied by Indonesian ‘ulamda° as in those of 
tasawwuf works; see e.g. Muhammad Y4sin b. Muhammad ‘Isa al-Fadani, al-‘Iqd al-farid min 
jawahir al-asanid (Surabaya 1401/1981). The only extant biographical notice on Ahmad 
Khatib Sambas, in a work on Meccan ulama of the fourteenth century of the hijra, describes 
him as a fagih, who had studied with the most prominent Meccan representatives of the 
Shafi‘i, Hanafi and Maliki madhhab; see ‘Umar ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Sivar wa-tarajim ba‘d 
‘ulama’ ina fi’l-garn al-rabi‘ ‘ashar li’l-hijra (Mecca 1385) 74. 

8 I deliberately leave aside the earlier conflicts between ‘government’ ulama and 
‘heterodox’ mystics described by Steenbrink in this volume, which may have been of a similar 
nature but which do not appear to have involved any of the great orders. 

9 L.W.C. van den Berg, Le Hadramout et les colonies arabes dans l’archipel indien 
(Batavia 1886). 
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Meccan khalifa “Abd Allah al-Arzinjani.!0 He was welcomed with 
great honours by the highest indigenous authorities in Singapore and 
was soon invited to the court of peninsular Riau, one of the last in- 
dependent indigenous kingdoms, where the entire ruling family be- 
came his disciples. He travelled as far north as the Malay state of 
Kedah and apparently found a following on the island of Penang as 
well.!!1 These successes must have provided one of the leading Arab 
scholars then residing in Singapore, Salim b. ‘Abdallah b. Sumayr 
al-Hadrami, with the immediate impetus for writing a polemical tract 
against him.!2 He accused Isma‘il of spreading false doctrines, but 
did not appear to attack the tarekat as such. 

No copies of Salim b. ‘Abdallah b. Sumayr’s tract appear to be ex- 
tant but it was in part incorporated in another anti-Naqshbandi po- 
lemical tract written three decades later by the leading Arab ‘dlim of 
Batavia in the eighteen-eighties, Sayyid Usman (“Uthman b. ‘Abd 
Allah b. “Aqil b. Yahya al-‘Alawi), who was much concerned over 
the growing influence of charismatic Nagshbandi teachers in West 
Java.!3 Both Arab authors attempted to render the authority of the ta- 
rekat shaykhs illegitimate by asserting that the latter were deficient 
in religious learning (as well as lacking Arab blood, but this was not 
stated explicitly), and that they accepted as their disciples all sorts of 
people who had insufficient knowledge of the fundamentals of Is- 


10 See Martin van Bruinessen ‘The origins and development of the Naqshbandi order in 
Indonesia’, Der Islam lxvui, (1990) 150-79; Tarekat Naqsvabandivah di Indonesia (2nd revised 
edition, Bandung 1994). 

11 KF. Holle, ‘Mededeelingen over de devotie der Naqsjibendijah in de Ned. Indischen 
archipel’, Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde xxxi (1886) 67, 69-78. 

12 Salim b. “Abd Allah b. Sumayr (d. 1883 in Batavia) is still known in Indonesia for his 
simple Malay textbook of figh and doctrine, Safinat al-najat, which is still used today and on 
which several Indonesian ulama have written commentaries; see Martin van Bruinessen, ‘Kitab 
kuning: books in Arabic script used in the pesantren milieu’, BKL cxlvi (1990) 226-69; 248. 

13 On Sayyid Usman and his anti-Naqshbandi treatises see: Chr. Snouck Hurgronje, ‘Een 
Arabische bondgenoot der Nederlandsch-Indische regeering’. Mededeelingen van wege het 
Nederlandsche Zendelinggenootschap xxxi (1887) 41-63 [reprinted in Verspreide Geschriften 
iv/1, 69-85]; A.F. von de Wall, ‘Kort begrip van de beteekenis van de tarekat naar het 
Maleisch van Sajid Oesman bin Abdoellah ibn Akil ibn Jahja, adviseur honorair voor 
Arabische zaken’, Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde xxxv (1893) 223-7. 
Snouck summarises the pamphlets al-Nasiha al-aniqa li’l-mutalabbisin bi’l-tariqa and al- 
Wathiga al-wafiyya fi ‘uluww sha’n tarigat al-siifiyya,; see also von de Wall on a later 
pamphlet Arti tarekat dengan pendek bicaranya [“The meaning of the tarekat in a nutshell’ 
(Batavia 1889)], which appears to be largely if not entirely identical with the former. 
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lam. Whereas Salim b. “Abd Allah b. Sumayr’s pamphlet of 1853 
had been an indictment of the person of Isma‘il al-Minangkabawi, 
Sayyid Usman directed his anger at the most influential contem- 
porary Naqshbandi teacher in Mecca, Sulayman al-Zuhdi who, on 
the basis of a summary training in his z@wiya, had given numerous 
Indonesian hajis an ijaza as Naqshbandi adepts and assigned khalifas 
to many parts of the Archipelago. 

Sayyid Usman emphasised, in a later pamphlet, that his criticism 
was not directed against tasawwuf and the tarekats as such, but 
against what he saw as their degeneration in modern times, and 
against teachers who, out of sheer greed, claimed spiritual powers 
they did not have and cheated their gullible murids. The recitation of 
dhikr and wirds was, in the sayyid’s view, a meritorious act, but one 
did not need an ijaza from a shaykh in order to do this and these 
were purely devotional utterances, not magical formulas as many In- 
donesians believed. In order to break the shaykhs’ monopoly on such 
pious formulas, Sayyid Usman undertook to publish a booklet con- 
taining prayers and wirds allegedly taught by the Prophet himself. 


Consequently, the above-mentioned Arab authors did not oppose 
Sufism in general but only certain (in their view) would-be Sufis 
who failed to meet the high standards required of proper Sufis. The 
next generation of critics went much further; they condemned the 
most central doctrines and practices of the Naqshbandiyya as bid‘a 
and shirk. This attack no longer targeted specific teachers but the ta- 
rekats as such, along with many other traditionalist Islamic practices. 

The most forceful attack came from Ahmad Khatib (Ahmad b. 
“Abd al-Latif al-Khatib al-Minankabawi, 1852-1915), one of the 
Minangkabau (West Sumatran) ulama who resided in Mecca, and 
who is especially known for his virulent criticism of the matrilineal 
adat of his own ethnic group.!4 In the years 1906-1908 he wrote 
three Malay tracts against the Naqshbandiyya, which were to provide 
the source material for most subsequent anti-Naqshbandi polemics in 
Sumatra. The titles alone give an idea of the rhetorical tone which 


14 Ahmad Khatib Minangkabau (on whom see ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Siyar 37-44) is generally 
considered as the father of Indonesian twentieth-century reformism and an uncompromising 
opponent of all forms of bid‘a. In matters of figh, however, he remained within the Shafi‘i 
madhhab. 
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Ahmad Khatib adopts: ‘Exposure of the deceivers’ counterfeit in 
their imitation of the just’, ‘Clear proofs to the righteous for the ex- 
tirpation of the superstitions of certain fanatics’, ‘The sharp-cutting 
sword that eradicates the utterances of certain presumptuous per- 
sons’.!5 He first argues that the very idea of special instruction given 
by the Prophet to Abii Bakr, and handed down through the chain of 
tarekat teachers, is extremely unlikely, because no such thing is 
mentioned in any sources other than those of the Naqshbandiyya 
itself. Next, he discusses the various devotions of the Naqshban- 
diyya: dhikr, lata’ if, sulk (khalwa), khatm-i khwajagan, and rabita 
bi’l-shaykh, as well as the injunction to refrain from eating meat dur- 
ing periods of intense spiritual exercise. He shows to his own satis- 
faction that these had all been introduced by later mystics, and were 
therefore without basis in the practice of the Prophet and the Com- 
panions. Inventing such devotions on one’s own initiative, he holds, 
amounts to a denial of the divine commands and is consequently an 
extremely reprehensible form of bid‘a. 

Ahmad Khatib’s attacks had a great impact in his native West Su- 
matra, which at that time was probably the region with the highest 
density of Naqshbandi shaykhs in the Archipelago. His writings 
were at once countered with apologetic tracts by the Minangkabau 
Nagqshbandi shaykhs Muhammad Sa‘d b. Tanta? of Mungka and 
Khatib Ali (Muhammad ‘Ali b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib), who had even 
been Ahmad Khatib’s own student. These Malay tracts reiterated the 
standard arguments of Arabic apologetic literature purporting to de- 
monstrate the scriptural foundations of Naqshbandi ritual, arguments 
which were new to Indonesian audiences and apparently not suf- 
ficient to counter Ahmad Khatib’s criticisms.!© Aware that the 


15 [zhar zaghl al-kadhibin fi tashabbuhihim bi’l-sadiqin, al-Ayat al-bayyinat li’I- 
munsifin fi izdlat khurafat ba‘d al-muta‘assibin; al-Sayf al-battar fi mahq kalimat ba‘d ahl al- 
ightirar (all three in Malay). Printed together Cairo 1326/1908; several reprints. These works 
are discussed in B. Schrieke, ‘Bijdrage tot de bibliografie van de huidige godsdienstige 
beweging ter Sumatra’s Westkust’, Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde lix 
(1921) 249-325 and William G. Shellabear, ‘An exposure of counterfeiters’, The Moslem 
World xx (1930) 359-370. The first of these tracts was republished in Latinised script as 
recently as 1978 in A.Mm. Arief (ed.), Fatwa tentang: Tharikat Naqasyabandiyah (Ath 
printing, Medan). ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Siyar 43, also mentions an Arabic anti-Naqshbandi tract, 
Tanbih al-ghafil bi-suliik tarigat al-awa?il. 

16 The tracts are briefly discussed in Schrieke, ‘Bijdrage’ 270-2. Shaykh Sa‘d b. Tanta° 
wrote Irgham uniif al-muta‘annitin fi inkarihim rabitat al-wasilin and the more elaborate 
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greatest threat did not lie so much in the rational arguments put for- 
ward by their opponent as in his high prestige, some Naqshbandis 
requested another great authority, Sayyid Usman, who was known to 
dislike Ahmad Khatib, to write a refutation of the latter’s Izhar. The 
Arab scholar sent them a copy of one of his own anti-Naqshbandi 
tracts, which obviously cannot have been much help. 

Ahmad Khatib’s arguments were to be reiterated by many subse- 
quent critics, and even in much later periods Naqshbandi shaykhs 
still felt the need to write refutations of Ahmad Khatib’s works. The 
most recent example known to me was published in 1981.!7 

Not long after the appearance of Ahmad Khatib’s tracts, the in- 
fluence of the Egyptian reformists also began to spread in Indonesia, 
and with it a more radical rejection of taglid and wasila, principles 
without which no tarekat is conceivable. A new generation of radical 
reformists, who came to be known as the kaum muda, the ‘young 
generation’, assertively set the terms for the debate. They challenged 
the traditionalists in public debates, frequently using exceptionally 
scornful language. In their journal al-Munir — the name is a tribute 
to their primary source of inspiration, al-Manar — they attacked 
numerous traditional practices such as rituals concerning the dead, 
audible pronunciation of the niyya before prayer, exclusively deter- 
mining the start and finish of a month by ru’ya, and performing the 
zuhr prayer after the Friday prayers if there were fewer than the re- 
quisite forty participants. Among the tarekat-related practices that 
the journal specifically targeted were ziydra, especially if the pur- 
pose was to fulfill a vow or request intercession, mentally visualising 
the shaykh in order to establish spiritual rapport (rabita bi’l-shaykh), 
reciting dhikr according to certain specifications (kayfiyya) to 
acquire specific desired results, and reciting it rhythmically and/or in 


Risdlat tanbih al-‘awamm ‘ald taghrirat ba‘d al-anam (Padang 1326/1908). Shaykh Khatib 
Ali first published a Malay translation of an apologetic treatise by Sayyid Muhammad b. 
Mahdi al-Kurdi, Risala naqshiyya fi asds istilah al-naqshbandiyya min al-dhikr al-khafi wa’l- 
rabita wa’l-murdqaba wa-difa‘ al-i‘tirad bi-dhalik (Padang 1326/1908), and an adaptation of 
*Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi’s Miftah al-ma‘iyya, titled Kitab Miftah al-sdadigivva fi istilah al- 
naqshbandiyya (Padang). 

Haji Yahya bin Laksemana, Lisan Naqgshbandiyah: untuk membanteras risala bagi 
Syekh Ahmad Khatib (‘The tongue of the Naqshbandiyya: to annihilate the tract by Shaykh 
Ahmad Khatib’), (Kajang, Selangor, Malaysia, 1981). It takes up point by point the issues 
raised in [zhar zaghl al-kadhibin. 
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accordance with a given melody.!8 One of the most learned and 
fiercest polemicists contributing to al-Munir was a student of Ahmad 
Khatib, Abdul Karim b. Muhammad Amrullah alias Haji Rasul (in 
retrospect best remembered as the father of the famous modernist 
Muslim leader Hamka). He wrote two tracts in which he attacked the 
Nagshbandiyya and in particular the Naqshbandi apologist Khatib 
Ali, even more sharply than his teacher had done.!9 

Ironically, a generation earlier it had been Naqshbandi shaykhs 
who had come into conflict with local tradition in this region, oppos- 
ing both the adat authorities and the more ‘indigenised’ Shattariyya 
tarekat in the name of scripturalist Islam.29 Forced onto the de- 
fensive by the more radical reformists, several Naqshbandi shaykhs 
entered into new alliances with the adat-faction. 

A more moderate criticism of the Naqshbandiyya was undertaken 
by Shaykh Muhammad Jamil Jambek (1862-1947), who had also 
been a student of Ahmad Khatib in Mecca but had studied with se- 
veral other traditionalist teachers as well. He published a two-vo- 
lume work on the Naqshbandiyya which owes much to Ahmad 
Khatib but on the whole presents a more balanced description of the 
tarekat and is more careful in formulating criticism.2! One of his ar- 
guments exploits the fact that Naqshbandi sources portray their ta- 
rekat as being based not only on a silsila going back to Abu Bakr but 
on a parallel one going back to “Ali as well — the two coming to- 
gether in the person of Abi “Ali al-Farmadi. Jambek concludes that 
this invalidates their claim that the tarekat preserves the special 
teachings of Muhammad to Abi Bakr. He also points out the chrono- 
logical gaps that exist between successive murshids in the early part 
of the Naqshbandiyya silsila, while noting that the theory of initia- 
tion by the rihdniyya of a predecessor is extremely unconvincing. 


18 On the conflicts between the kawmn muda and the traditional ulama or kaum tua, and 
specifically on al-Munir see Hamka Avahku: Riwayat hidup Dr. H. Abdul Karim Amrullah dan 
perjuangan kaum muda agama di Sumatera (4th ed., Jakarta 1982) 99-111. 

19 Iehar asatir al-mudallin fi tashabbuhihim bi'l-muhtadin and al-Suyaf al-qati‘a fi ’I- 
da‘awi al-kadhiba, both in Malay (Schrieke, ‘Bijdrage’ 313). 

20 B. Schrieke, ‘Bijdrage tot de bibliografie van de huidige godsdienstige beweging ter 
Sumatra’s Westkust’, Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde lix (1921) 263-5 

21 Muhammad Jamil Jambek, Penerangan tentang asal usul tarekat an-naqsyabandiyah 
dan segala yang berhubungan dengan dia (‘Explanations on the origins of the Naqshbandi 
order and everything related to it’) ii vols.[Bukittinggi n.d. (1930s?)]. 
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Similarly he scrutinises the Koranic verses and the hadiths adduced 
by Nagqshbandi apologists in defense of their devotions and rituals, 
and concludes that the apologists have had recourse to self-serving, 
idiosyncratic forms of exegesis for which there is no proper justifi- 
cation. His criticism does not imply a wholesale rejection of the ta- 
rekat but sounds more like an appeal for its reform. 


Discussion of the polemics in West Sumatra has taken us ahead in 
time. We shall return to Java now and to the first decades of the pre- 
sent century. The first two major reformist organisations were both 
established in Java, Muhammadiyah in Yogyakarta in 1912 and Al 
Irsyad in Batavia (Jakarta) in 1913. Muhammadiyah was primarily a 
benevolent association, which set up schools and later also hospitals, 
and worked hard to raise religious awareness among the Javanese 
and inculcate moral values through public sermons (tabligh). Its 
founding members hailed from circles close to the court at 
Yogyakarta, an environment which was known to be syncretistic. 
Around 1925, the first important Muhammadiyah branch outside 
Java was established in West Sumatra by the aforementioned 
Minangkabau reformist Haji Rasul. His numerous students helped 
the organisation to spread rapidly through the entire region. 

Much of Muhammadiyah’s energies was directed at reforming 
practices which were part of everyday religious life in Java but 
which the organisation considered as alien to Islam. This included 
numerous practices which were important to tarekat followers, such 
as ziydra (visiting graves, especially to request favours), the 
slametan (ritual meal, involving symbolic food-offerings to the spi- 
rits of the deceased) and all forms of Islamic magic. Muhammadiyah 
has not, to my knowledge, come into conflict with any tarekat as 
such — although numerous Muhammadiyah members tend to be 
quite scornful of the tarekats as representing primitive miscon- 
ceptions of Islam. In fact, Muhammadiyah has never had any serious 
objections to Ghazalian forms of Sufism, and in recent times it is not 
unusual in Muhammadiyah mosques for prayers to be concluded 
with a brief dhikr.22 


22 See the observations by Mitsuo Nakamura, ‘Professor Haji Kahar Muzakkir and the 
development of the Muslim reformist movement in Indonesia’, in B.R.O’G. Anderson et al., 
Religion and social ethos in Indonesia (Clayton, Vict, 1977) 1-20 on the performance of dhikr 
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Al Irsyad was born of a conflict within the conservative Arab be- 
nevolent association Djamiat Chair (al-Jam‘iyya al-khayriyya). The 
reformists, led by the Sudanese teacher Ahmad Surkati, broke away 
and established their own educational organisation, strongly influ- 
enced by the Egyptian reformists, Muhammad ‘Abduh and 
Muhammad Rashid Rida. Its membership in practice consisted 
exclusively of Indonesian Arabs, but its influence spread well 
beyond that circle, which was especially due to the high degree of 
respect enjoyed by Surkati. Al Irsyad was a distinctly non-Sufi or- 
ganisation, but it never made Sufi practices a major target of its re- 
formist aims.23 

In Java it was not Muslim reformism as such but nationalism that 
caused the tarekats to lose a considerable part of their following. The 
first nationalist mass organisation, Sarekat Islam (established in 
1912), found a devoted following in precisely those social circles 
which had been the recruiting grounds for the tarekats. Initially an 
organisation of Muslim traders, it soon passed into the control of 
modernist Muslim nationalists and gained a vast following among 
Java’s peasant masses who flocked to it often with strong mille- 
narian expectations.24 

By the end of the nineteen-tens the membership of many local 
Sarekat Islam branches overlapped with the following of tarekat 
shaykhs. Some tarekat shaykhs in fact became Sarekat branch-pre- 
sidents. Conflict between the two types of leaders of the umma, the 
nationalist politicians and the traditionalist tarekat shaykhs, was 
virtually inevitable, as each group thought the other was attempting 
to subvert its authority. B.J.O. Schrieke, who at the time was the 


by his Muhammadiyah respondents. During the last few decades, Muhammadivah reformists 
and traditionalists have at times reached surprising forms of accommodation. In the nineteen- 
seventies and nineteen-eighties, there was in West Sumatra a Naqshbandi shaykh who was also 
an active Muhammadiyah member (personal communication from Dr. M. Sanusi Latief, 
Padang). 

23 ‘{Surkati] had no objections [...] against al-Ghazali’s tasawwuf, but he did object to 
certain extreme expressions of Sufism and of certain turuq’; see G.F. Pijper, ‘Het reformisme 
in de Indonesische archipel, in id., Studién over de geschiedenis van de Islam in Indonesia, 
1900-1950 (Leiden 1977) 97-145, 120. 

24 The millenarian aspect of Sarekat Islam in its first years is especially emphasised in 
A.E. Korver’s study Sarekat Islam 1912-1916 (Ph.D. Diss., University of Amsterdam 1982). 
Takashi Shiraishi, An age in motion: popular radicalism in Java, 1912-1926 (Ithaca 1990), 
concentrating on a later period, focuses on the political radicalism to which one Sarekat wing 
owed much popular support. 
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Dutch Indies government’s adviser on native and Muslim affairs, 
gives a lively account of the power struggle between certain branch- 
leaders on the island of Madura, who were also tarekat shaykhs, and 
the reform-minded central board members in nearby Surabaya.25 In 
due course this conflict took on the appearance of a doctrinal one 
between Muslim reformism and the tarekats, with accusations of 
false teachings and cheating, etc. on both sides, but the power 
struggle between two classes of leaders clearly remained an underly- 
ing element of major importance. 

As elsewhere in Indonesia there was a certain — though far from 
strict — correlation between Muslim modernism and reformism on 
the one hand, and nationalist activism on the other. In the mid-nine- 
teen-twenties, the Sarekat Islam leaders became involved in Muslim 
internationalism. They convened a series of All-Islam Congresses, in 
which most currents of Indonesian Islam were represented and at 
which matters of common interest were discussed.26 Many of these 
matters concerned developments abroad, notably the rise of anti-im- 
perialist movements among Muslims. Neither the sultan-caliph 
Mehmed V Reshad nor the Sharif Husayn, both seen as British 
stooges, evoked much sympathy among Indonesia’s Muslim poli- 
ticians. It was Mustafa Kemal and ‘Abd al-°Aziz Ibn Sa‘tud whom 
they saw not only as the saviours of their own nations but as the po- 
tential new leaders of the entire Muslim world. 

In 1926, however, when the Indonesian All-Islam Congress was 
invited to send a delegation to the first Muslim World Congress in 
Mecca, sponsored by Ibn Sa‘ud, its participants were divided over 
the attitude to adopt towards Ibn Sa‘tid’s suppression of traditional 
religious teachings and practices (taqlid, ziydra, etc.). Traditionalists 
demanded that the delegates plead with Ibn Sa‘td for tolerance, but 
those who were modernist and reform-minded were little inclined to 
defend practices which they actually disapproved of themselves. 
This dilemma caused the traditionalists to break away and establish 
their own organisation, Nahdlatul Ulama (NU). This was not ex- 
plicitly an organisation of Sufis, and it was not associated with any 


25 B. Schrieke, Aanteekeningen over Madura. Manuscript, western no. 885, KITLV 
collection (Leiden 1919). 

26 See M. van Bruinessen, ‘Muslims of the Dutch East Indies and the caliphate 
question’, Studia Islamika, Indonesian Journal for Islamic Studies ii, no.3 (1995) 115-140, 
where the developments briefly sketched here are discussed in greater detail. 
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specific tarekat, but most of its leaders practised at least privately 
some Sufi-type devotions. NU, primarily based in Java, developed 
into the largest grassroots organisation in the Muslim world.27 


The establishment of Nahdlatul Ulama was a traditionalist reaction 
to reformism but at the same time it represented an important inno- 
vation in traditional Muslim circles. The most respected traditional 
“alim of the time, Hasjim Asj’an, had to issue a fatwa with numerous 
Koranic quotations to demonstrate the licitness of establishing such a 
modern-type association of ulama. Not surprisingly perhaps, the as- 
sociation itself became a channel for moderate reform, especially in 
the area of education. 

The same was true of the Minangkabau-based traditionalist as- 
sociation, Perti (Persatuan Tarbiyah Islamiyah, Association for 
Muslim Education), which was formally established in 1930.28 
Perti’s founders were involved in educational reform, but in matters 
of doctrine and worship they tended to be more traditionalist than 
their Javanese counterparts. Naqshbandi teachers played a prominent 
role in Perti, the most influential of them being Sulaiman Ar-Rasuli, 
who was one of Perti’s two most charismatic leaders. After Indo- 
nesia’s independence, both NU and Perti transformed themselves 
into political parties. 

Traditionalist and generally sympathetic towards Sufism though 
these organisations were, they also made rigorous efforts to guard 
orthodoxy within their own ranks, and their conception of orthodoxy 
owed at least something to reformist critiques of traditional prac- 
tices. During the first decades of their existence, the major debates 
about tarekats did not take place between reformists and traditiona- 
lists, or between their organisations, but within the traditionalist 
camp.29 Both sides in the major debates of this period were Sufis or 


27 M. van Bruinessen, NU: tradisi, relasi-relasi kuasa, pencarian wacana baru 
(Yogyakarta 1994). 

28 The founders of Perti were traditionalist ulama who had been active in the West 
Sumatran branches of Sarekat Islam during the nineteentens but lost leading positions to 
reformist rivals. As an organisation Perti was preceded by an ephemeral Union of Sumatran 
ulama, in which the same persons were involved. The history of Minangkbau traditionalism is 
traced in H. Sanusi Latief, Gerakan kaum tua di Minangkabau (Unpublished Ph.D. Diss., [AIN 
Syarif Hidayatullah, Jakarta 1988). 

29 During the nineteenthirties and nineteenfourties there was in fact a growing 
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at least favourable to tasawwuf; opponents typically objected to spe- 
cific elements in one another’s teachings, while proclaiming support 
for Sufism as such. Competition for the same disciples appears to 
have been a major motive behind these conflicts. 


This was for instance the case with a conflict which arose within NU 
when in the late nineteen-twenties the Tijaniyya tarekat rapidly ex- 
panded in the Cirebon area on Java’s north coast, to some extent at 
the expense of established teachers affiliated with other orders.30 The 
chief propagators were Kiai Anas of Buntet, a scion of an influential 
family of ulama in Cirebon, and ‘Ali b. “Abd Allah al-Tayyib, a 
Medina-born, Azhar-educated Arab ‘alim, who had been a teacher 
and bookseller in various parts of western Java. Kiai Anas had re- 
turned in 1927 from study in the Hijaz, having received an ijaza to 
proselytize for the Tijaniyya from Shaykh Alfa Hashim (Muhammad 
al-Hashimi) in Medina. °Ali b. “Abd Allah al-Tayyib too held an 
ijaza from Alfa Hashim, granted in 1916, besides an earlier one from 
Shaykh Adam b. M. Sha’ib al-Barnawi. In Indonesia, al-Tayyib 
authorised several kiai in the wider Cirebon region to spread the 
teachings of the Tijaniyya. As instruction material for new initiates, 
moreover, he published an abbreviated edition of Ahmad b. Baba al- 
Shingiti’s Munyat al-murid, a simple work on the principles of the 
Tyaniyya.3! 

The Tijaniyya spread rapidly, perhaps (as suggested by Pijper) be- 
cause of the relatively simple discipline it demanded from those join- 
ing it, perhaps also because of the extraordinary promise of certain 
salvation. Teachers of the Naqshbandiyya and the Qadiriyya, who 
lost disciples to this newly arrived order, singled out especially these 
two aspects in their polemical attacks on the Tijaniyya. Between 
1928 and 1931 a heated debate went on, pro- and anti-Tijani teachers 


convergence between the traditionalist and reformist camps, as the former implicitly accepted 
certain ideas originally associated with the reformists, and the latter toned down their criticism 
of taglid and the madhhab. It was only after independence, when the two were represented by 
rival political parties, that the religious debate between them became exacerbated again. 

0 GF. Pijper, ‘De opkomst der Tidjaniyyah op Java’, in id., Fragmenta Islamica 
(Leiden 1934) 97-121. 

31 Kitab Munyat al-murid li-‘allamat zamanih al-mashhir bi-lbn Baba al-Shingqiti al- 
“Alawi al-musamma bi’l-Tijani (Tasikmalaya 1346/1928). Pijper, ‘De opkomst der 
Tidjaniyyah’ 100, suggests that among ordinary Indonesian followers of the order this was the 
most widely used Tijani text, but he lists various others that were also known (ibid. 104). 
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insulting each other in sermons and pamphlets. Interestingly, some 
opponents accused the Tijaniyya of being Wahhabis (a label applied 
rather indiscrimately to reformists of all shades in Indonesia);32 
Tyanis in defense pointed out that the Sa‘iidi regime had forbidden 
Shaykh Alfa Hashim to recite their wird in Medina. 

It is perhaps significant that the one scholar who wrote a learned 
refutation of certain teachings of the Tijaniyya was not an Indonesian 
but a respected Meccan scholar then residing in Java, “Abd Allah b. 
Sadaga Dahlan.33 The Indonesian opponents of the order appeared to 
be more concerned with what they perceived to be unfair compe- 
tition than with deviations from doctrinal purity. Dahlan’s tract, 
Tanbih al-ghafil,34 largely restricts itself to a critique of ‘Ali al- 
Tayyib’s edition of the Munyat al-murid and of another basic Tijani 
work, “Umar b. Sa‘id al-Fiti’s Rimah hizb al-rahim, and attempts to 
disprove the Tijaniyya’s claims of superiority over all other orders. 
Analysing the Tijaniyya’s most important prayers, the wazifa and the 
haylala, Dahlan finds they only contain a few words that do not 
occur in the prayers of other orders and asks mockingly whether it is 
because of these few words (salam Allah and the prayer Jawharat al- 
kamal) that Tijanis are guaranteed entry to Paradise. The claim that 
the Tijanis will be treated with preference on the Day of Judgement 
is refuted with a barrage of quotations from the Koran and hadith, 
and the order’s claim of Ahmad al-Tiani’s superior waldya is re- 
jected because it would imply imperfections in the Prophet. 

The way in which these debates between apologists and opponents 
of the Tijaniyya came to an end 1s also instructive. Protagonists on 
both sides were members of NU or had close relations with NU 
leaders, so that the conflict threatened to divide this organisation. 
Kiai Abbas of Buntet, the elder brother of the Tijani teacher Kiai 


32 This accusation was probably based on the Tijaniyya’s forbidding its followers zivadra 
to non-Tijani shrines and the recitation of any but the prayers of the order itself, which meant a 
repudiation of traditional practices. 

33 *Abd Allah b. Sadaga Dahlan was a close relative of the famous shaykh al-‘ulama’ 
and Shafi‘i mufti of Mecca, Ahmad b. Zayni Dahlin, which no doubt contributed to his 
prestige in Southeast Asia. Before coming to Java he had been the mufti of the Malay kingdom 
of Kedah; later he had been head of an Arab school in Batavia. 

34 Tanbih al-ghafil wa-irshad al-mustafid al-‘dqil (Tasikmalaya 1349/1931), 
summarised in Pijper, ‘De opkomst der Tidjaniyyah’ 111-6. An abridged version, titled Wudith 
al-dala’il, was reprinted in the nineteeneighties. 
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Anas, was a leading member of Nahdlatul Ulama, and in 1931 this 
organisation held its sixth congress in Cirebon, in Kiai Abbas’ 
pesantren (boarding school) at Buntet. One of the questions dis- 
cussed by the assembled ulama concerned the orthodoxy of the 
Tijaniyya. Not wishing to antagonise the host, the NU board found a 
compromise formula which allowed followers and opponents to 
coexist peacefully. The prayers (wird, salawat, istighfar, etc.) of the 
order were declared orthodox, as well as all of its teachings which 
were clearly in agreement with the sharia. As for teachings which 
were seemingly in conflict with the sharia, if they allowed for meta- 
phorical interpretation (ta’wil), judgement was to be left to experts 
within the tariga; it was only where such interpretation was im- 
possible that any teaching was declared sinful. This compromise 
formula, which the Tijanis preferred to interpret as an endorsement, 
did not entirely silence the opponents,35 but it did take the sting out 
of the debates. 


Another debate, starting in the nineteen-fourties, divided the Naqsh- 
bandi teachers of West Sumatra and also had sent reverberations 
throughout the Archipelago. The immediate cause of the debate was 
the emergence on the scene of a young and ambitious Naqshbandi 
teacher, Haji Jalaluddin of Bukittinggi. He was the first tarekat 
teacher of a new type, a product of Dutch education rather than the 
surau (madrasa); he made his living as a schoolteacher and became 
a highly productive writer. One of his first books had been a ‘scienti- 
fic’ apology of Islam, finding in the textbook physics of his day 
confirmation of God’s words in the Koran. By regularly associating 
with Perti ulama he had gradually assimilated some knowledge of 
Arabic and the Muslim sciences. During the nineteen-thirties he was 
close to Perti’s leading Naqshbandi shaykh, Sulaiman Ar-Rasull, 
and he acquired a position of influence in Perti. In or around 1940 he 
published the first in a long series of, mostly apologetic and pole- 
mical, books and brochures on the Naqshbandiyya, which were to 
invite much criticism but which also brought him many disciples.3¢ 


35 Kiai Muhammad Ismail of Kracak near Cirebon, a shaykh of the Qadiriyya wa- 
Naqshbandiyya who had lost many disciples to the Tijaniyya, published a last fierce attack on 
the Tijaniyya in 1932, but it contained no new arguments (Pijper, ‘De opkomst der 
Tidjaniyyah’ 118-20). 

6 Pertahanan ath-tharigat an-naqsyabandiyah (‘Defense of the Naqshbandi order’) iv 
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Some of Jalaluddin’s colleagues, including Shaykh Sulaiman Ar- 
Rasuli, were less than happy with his defense of the tarekat against 
reformist criticism, for in their view his writings contained a number 
of serious errors. Most of these errors had nothing to do with the 
central subject matter of his books, i.e. the Naqshbandiyya tariga 
(the ulama were incensed, for instance, at Jalaluddin’s writing that 
the Prophet had received sadaga in his lifetime). One senses in the 
ulama’s attitude a certain irritation with this upstart who had not had 
a proper traditional education and had entered upon a field which 
they considered their exclusive domain. They had to admit that 
Jalaluddin wrote well, and that his books found an eager audience, 
which must only have added to the irritation. When Jalaluddin re- 
fused to withdraw his books or correct them, he was expelled from 
Perti. 

In 1945, shortly after Indonesia’s declaration of independence, 
Perti reconstituted itself as a political party, Partai Islam Perti. Haji 
Jalaluddin challenged his colleagues by establishing his own poli- 
tical organisation, the Partai Politik Tarekat Islam (PPTI), and even 
an armed militia force, the Barisan Tentera Allah (‘Guards of God’s 
Army’) which after the first Dutch military action in 1947 was in- 
tegrated into the national guerrilla front.37 Maintaining the initiative 
in other fields as well, Haji Jalaluddin began publishing a new series 
of books which constituted a sort of correspondence course in the 
Nagqshbandiyya. His Rahasia mutiara (‘The secret of the pearl’) is 
one of the clearest and most explicit books explaining the techniques 
and rituals of the Naqshbandiyya, with unique pictures showing the 
location of the /ata’if and the trajectory of the dhikr nafy wa-ithbat 
through the body.38 His description (or prescription?) of the initiation 
(bay‘a) ritual, however, contains some elements which appear to be 
new and which did not fail to rekindle the anger of his rivals. 


vols. (Bukittinggi 1940). 

37 Djohan Effendi, ‘PPTI: Eine konfliktreiche Tarekat-Organisation’, in Werner Kraus 
(ed.), Islamische mystische Bruderschaften im heutigen Indonesien (Hamburg, Institut fiir 
Asienkunde, 1990) 91-2; Hamka, in the fourth volume of his autobiography Kenang2-an hidup 
(3rd ed., Jakarta 1975) 96, explains the establishment of the Barisan Tentera Allah as born 
from fear lest the reformist Muhammadiyah might become the dominating force in the region 
after independence and ban tarekat activities. 

38 The first volume of Rahasia mutiara: ath-tharigat an-naqsyabandiyah probably was 
published in the early nineteenfifties, its sixth and last volume in 1961. It has been regularly 
reprinted. 
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As practised by Haji Jalaluddin, and described in his book, bay‘a 
is a real initiatory ritual in which the murid symbolically dies, ex- 
periences an intermediate state of existence and is then reborn. The 
murid begins by taking a purificatory bath (ghusl li’l-tawba) and per- 
forming prayers for forgiveness; then he is covered with a shroud 
and must imagine that he is dead and buried, and he 1s put to sleep in 
the position of the grave. While asleep he should have one of twenty 
possible dreams or visions (such as meeting one of the masters of the 
silsila and receiving instruction from him; or enjoying the murshid’s 
intercessionon on the Day of Resurrection). If he has no dream, the 
procedure must be repeated the following nights until a dream ar- 
rives. Next morning, after subh prayer, the murid meets face to face 
with the murshid for instruction in the dhikr.39 

In 1954, Perti organised a tarekat conference, attended by some 
two hundred Naqshbandiyya-affiliated ulama, to discuss and con- 
demn Haji Jalaluddin’s books. The assembled ulama issued a fatwa 
declaring the books haram for readers without sufficient religious 
knowledge, because they contained serious doctrinal errors and re- 
prehensible innovation (bid‘a).49 Sulaiman Ar-Rasuli followed this 
up with a brochure, Tabligh al-amdana, in which he pointed out 
thirty-three ‘major errors’ in Jalaluddin’s books. These included a 
misinterpretation of the verse wa-la yadhkurin Allah illa qalilan 
(implying that neglecting dhikr amounts to unbelief), the assertion 
that devotional acts inspired by dreams can legitimately be per- 
formed, the explanation of tawhid as referring to the unity of God’s 
essence and that of all prophets, and the bid‘a of the initiation 
ritual.4! In criticising Haji Jalaluddin, Shaykh Sulaiman Ar-Rasuli 
came to adopt a position close to that of Ahmad Khatib, and it is not 
surprising that he was quoted extensively, along with the latter, in an 
anti-Naqshbandi book published in 1961.42 

It is hard to imagine that these ‘errors’ were in themselves suf- 
ficient to warrant the concerted assault on Haji Jalaluddin. One ex- 


39 Rahasia mutiara i, 5-16. 

40 This fatwa is reprinted in A. Mm. Arief (ed.), Fatwa tentang: Tharikat 
Nagasyabandiyah (4th printing, Medan 1978/1961). 

41 Tabligh al-amana fi izalat al-munkarat wa’l-shubuhat (in Malay) (Bukittingg1 1954) 
23, 13-4, 22 and 18-20, respectively. 

42 Arief, Fatwa. This book, though primarily targeting Jalaluddin, whose star was rising 
rapidly at the time, is directed against the Naqshbandiyya as such. 
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tra-religious factor which should be taken into account is the fact that 
Indonesia’s first democratic elections (to be held in 1955) were ap- 
proaching and that Perti and PPTI were courting the same segments 
of the electorate. Jalaluddin was working hard to turn PPTI into a 
nation-wide formation. PPTI made a reasonable showing in North 
and Central Sumatra, in some districts getting as much as ten per 
cent of the vote, and Jalaluddin was voted into parliament. Over the 
years that followed he answered his opponents with a new barrage of 
polemical tracts and to a considerable extent outflanked them 
through diligent use of his political contacts. 

Haji Jalaluddin was a staunch supporter and flatterer of Sukarno, 
and he was rewarded for his loyalty. When Sukarno dissolved the 
parliament and replaced it by a handpicked assembly and people’s 
congress, Haji Jalaluddin was made a member of both, no longer 
representing PPTI but the ulama as a ‘functional group’. He became 
one of Sukarno’s Muslim apologists, probably as much out of con- 
viction as for reasons of expedience. His dubbing Sukarno’s politics 
‘tarekat Sukarnowiyah’ and proclaiming them to be in agreement 
with other orthodox tarekats no doubt made it easier for him to go on 
organising his own following.43 

PPTI ceased to exist as a political party in 1961 and became a non- 
political association of tarekat shaykhs and followers.44 In the nine- 
teen-sixties it experienced rapid expansion throughout Indonesia, 
partly by recruiting people affiliated with all other orthodox 
(mu‘tabar) orders, partly by Haji Jalaluddin’s appointing numerous 
khalifas and liberally bestowing the title of doctor on those who sub- 
scribed to his never-ending series of brochures. In some distant 
places he appointed individuals as his khalifa whom he had never 
met in person. Others joined his organisation as a profession of 


43 The term ‘tarekat Sukarnowiyah’ occurs in the tract Tiga serangkai (‘Three 
inseparable friends’), which was published in 1964 as an answer to certain critics. One year 
earlier, in a tract named Pembelaan Tharikat Islam Naksjabandijah, vol. iv, Jalaluddin had 
gone so far as to ask whether Sukarno was the Mahdi. He stopped short of giving an 
affirmative answer but asserted that all the characteristic signs were present. 

44 It had of course to change its name but retained the same initials, which henceforth 
stood for Persatuan Pengamal Tarekat Islam, ‘Union of Devotees of Islamic Tarekat’. In the 
nineteenseventies several more changes of name followed, Pengamal being replaced by 
Penganut (‘Followers’) and, after a split in the organisation, variously by Pembela 
(‘Defenders’), Pembina (‘Promoters’) and Pejuang (‘Partisans’). 
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loyalty towards the established order, out of fear of being considered 
political opponents, or for other mundane, opportunistic reasons.45 

Haji Jalaluddin’s opponents gradually fell silent, not because they 
were convinced by the cogency of his published arguments but be- 
cause he became too powerful for them to speak out against him 
with impunity. The fall of Sukarno scarcely affected him, for his 
PPTI had by then affiliated itself with the ‘functional group’ um- 
brella organisation Golkar, which under Suharto became the de facto 
governing party. Thus the PPTI was, and remains, the sole repre- 
sentative and mouth-piece of tarekats at the government level. Like 
many leaders of his ilk, Haji Jalaluddin did not tolerate strong perso- 
nalities around him and never groomed a successor for fear he might 
lose power himself. After his death in 1976, PPTI soon declined in 
importance and moreover split into rival factions. Since then it has 
not taken part in any debates, not even minor ones, concerning 
Sufism and tarekats.46 


During most of this century reformist Muslims did not so much 
contest Sufism and specific Sufi orders as such, but rather certain 
practices and beliefs. Much of the debate (somewhat one-sided in 
this respect) has been concerned with the metaphysics of wahdat al- 
wujud, which in the view of its opponents encouraged people to dis- 
regard the sharia. In fact, only few contemporary Indonesian tarekat 
followers adhere to the doctrine of wahdat al-wujiud in any form. 
The real target of these polemics was Indonesia’s majority of no- 
minal (‘abangan’) Muslims. Until its physical destruction and the 
mass murder of its members in 1965-66, the Communist Party of In- 
donesia had found its strongest support among abangan workers and 
villagers. Reformist Muslims, opposed to Communism as well as 
laxity in religious observance, tended to identify these two pheno- 
mena, as well as to lump tarekat and abangan mystical movements 
together.4/ 


45 Thave not been able to find solid confirmation of the claims of some of my informants 
that Haji Jalaluddin’s khalifas and PPTI board members were given special cards with 
photographs of Haji Jalaluddin and Sukarno, which allowed them free travel on public 
transport. 

46 The vicissitudes of PPTI in Sukarno’s and Suharto’s Indonesia are narrated in Effendi, 
‘PPTT’. 

47 One of the few reformist critics who had actually studied tarekat literature was the 
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Among Java’s nominal Muslims there exists a wide range of 
mystical movements (commonly called aliran kebatinan ‘esoteric 
movements’). Since the nineteen-thirties these have had more or less 
formal structures somewhat resembling the tarekats (but without any 
form of silsila connecting them with the Prophet of Islam). Some of 
them are explicitly non-Islamic, others consider themselves to be 
Muslim, but none of them prescribes that their followers must live in 
conformity with the sharia. The aliran kebatinan have often aroused 
the missionary zeal of reformist Muslims who have felt it their moral 
duty to save their countrymen from damnation in the hereafter and 
the seductions of ‘Communism’ in this world.48 

In order to disassociate themselves from the syncretistic kebatinan 
sects (and, after 1965, to evade the dangerous suspicion of harbour- 
ing Communist sympathies), Javanese teachers of the Qadiriyya, 
Nagqshbandiyya, Shadhiliyya and other main-stream tarekats orga- 
nised themselves in the NU-affiliated Jam‘iyyat ahl al-tariqa al- 
mu‘tabara. This association was formally established in 1957 but 
only became influential in the nineteen-seventies. Its very name re- 
presented an apology, a disclaimer of belonging to what the refor- 
mists objected to: only those tarekats which respected the sharia and 
had a convincing silsila were considered as mu‘tabar, 1.e. 
respectable or orthodox.49 

A major conflict which has caused division within the Jam‘iyya 
during the past decades once again concerns the Tijaniyya. The 
‘respectability’ of this order was called into question during the nine- 
teen-eighties because of the claim that its founder, Ahmad al-Tiani, 


Minangkabau journalist Joesoef Sou’yb in Wihdatul wujud dalam berbagai aliran mistik 
(Medan 1976) and Aliran kebatinan mistik dan perkembangannya (Medan 1988). He criticised 
not only Javanese mystical sects (aliran kebatinan) for their monist views but also the 
Naqshbandiyya tarekat, the latter on the grounds that Muhammad b. “Abd Allah al-Khani’s 
well-known manual al-Bahja al-saniyya espouses wahdat al-wujitd. Few Indonesian 
Nagqshbandis, however, embrace wahdat al-wujitd, and even fewer subscribe to the vulgar 
interpretation Sou’yb attributed to them. 

48 The combination of Muslim reformist agitation and New Order anti-Communism has 
forced these mystical movements gradually to purge all antinomian elements from their 
teachings and approximate the orthodoxies of the accepted formal religions. Regarding this 
domestication of the kebatinan movements, see Paul Stange, ‘‘Legitimate’ mysticism in 
Indonesia’, Review of Indonesian and Malaysian Studies xx, no. 2 (1986) 76-117. 

49 The history of the Jam‘iyvat ahl al-tariqa al-mu‘tabara is sketched in my book on the 
Nagqshbandiyya: Martin van Bruinessen, Tarekat Nagsyabandiyah di Indonesia (2nd revised 
edition, (Bandung 1994). 
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received his initiation directly from the Prophet (whom he is be- 
lieved to have met with while fully awake), and because of certain 
extravagant claims about the merits of its distinctive devotions, but 
especially because it took disciples away from other tarekat teachers. 
Opponents availed themselves. of the same theological arguments 
that had been current in the debates of the nineteen-thirties, and 
Dahlan’s book was reprinted and widely distributed in the original as 
well as in Indonesian and Madurese translations. Interestingly, the 
fiercest opponents of the Tijaniyya were not reformists but mystical 
teachers who were more strongly inclined towards syncretism and 
towards recourse to Islamic magic than the aggressively proselytiz- 
ing Tijaniyya teachers.°° 


Most of the conflicts involving Sufi orders in the twentieth century 
were to a large extent conflicts between different types of leaders 
who based their power on divergent claims to authority and at the 
same time attempted to discredit the legitimacy of their rivals. Some 
of the most severe conflicts were, in fact, not between Sufis and anti- 
tasawwuf reformists but between rival tarekat shaykhs. The refor- 
mists’ attitude towards Sufism has not been uniformly negative. 
Numerous followers of Indonesia’s largest reformist organisation, 
Muhammadiyah, subscribe to what the popular Muhammadiyah 
leader, Hamka, termed ‘modern tasawwuf’, 1.e. a Sufi attitude with- 
out the trappings of an organised tarekat. Moreover, some of the or- 
ganised tarekats are actually finding a new following in circles 
which had previously been considered the natural constituency of 
reformism, 1.e. among the socially and geographically mobile, edu- 
cated segments of the population, students and young professionals. 
Polemical writings from the first half of this century for or against 
the tarekats are still regularly reprinted, but such writings appear to 
have little real impact on the growth or decline of present-day ta- 
rekats. 


50 This conflict is discussed at greater length in M. van Bruinessen, ‘Tarekat and tarekat 
teachers in Madurese society’, in Kees van Dijk, Huub de Jonge and Elly Touwen-Bouwsma 
(eds.), Across Madura Strait: the dynamics of an insular society (Leiden 1995) 91-117. 
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SUFIS UND IHRE WIDERSACHER IN KELANTAN/MALAYSIA 
DIE POLEMIK GEGEN DIE AHMADIYYA ZU BEGINN 
DES 20. JAHRHUNDERTS 


WERNER KRAUS 


Der Islam, der im 14., 15. und 16. Jahrhundert die malaiischen Inseln 
erreichte und durchdrang, war gepragt von der mystischen Vorstel- 
lung der Immanenz Gottes. Darin unterschied er sich wahrscheinlich 
wenig vom zeitgendssischen Islam in anderen Regionen. Islamische 
Mystik und mystische Bruderschaften tibten, vom Magreb bis nach 
Zentralasien und Malaya, einen starken Einfluss auf die religidse Er- 
fahrung und den spekulativen Intellekt muslimischer Gesellschaften 
aus. Opposition gegen die malaio-islamische Mystik jener Zeit ware 
einer Opposition gegen den Islam schlechthin gleichgekommen. Die 
dem Islam innewohnende Spannung zwischen Transzendenz und 
Immanenz, zwischen Gesetzlichkeit und Mystik, wurde in 
Stidostasien anfanglich und iiber lange Zeit, nur von wenigen Spe- 
Zialisten registriert. Die Mehrzahl der malatischen Muslime war sich 
dieser Spannung nicht bewusst. Fiir sie war der Islam zunidchst eine 
neue, zusdtzliche Methode, um die Miachte der belebten und unbeleb- 
ten Welt halbwegs unter Kontrolle zu halten. Die Gesetzlichkeit war 
da wenig hilfreich. Mystisch-magische Techniken dagegen um so 
mehr. 

Es ist deshalb nicht erstaunlich, dass der Widerstand gegen den 
mystischen Islam und seinem organisatorischen Ausdruck, den Bru- 
derschaften (tarekat),! in Siidostasien erst spat, im 19. Jahrhundert, 
in Erscheinung trat und dann hauptsdchlich von Arabern getragen 
wurde. Ulama, wie die Hadhrami Salim ibn Samir und Sayid Uth- 


I Tariga (pl. turuq) bezeichnet im arabischen eine Bruderschaft und/oder deren 
Ideologie (Pfad). Im malaiischen Kulturraum wurde dieses Begriffsfeld zu tarekat, thariqat, 
thorigoh und dhnlich geschriebenen Wortern abgewandelt. Dabei wird kein Unterschied 
zwischen Singular und Plural gemacht. Die Mehrzahl wird einfach durch Verdoppelung von 
tarekat gebildet. Ich werde mich im Folgenden an die malaiischen Termini halten und auch 
theologische Begriffe, sofern sie eine malaiische Entsprechung haben, in der malaiischen 
Schreibweise wiedergeben. Das bedeutet auch, dass diakritische Zeichen nicht beriicksichtigt 
werden. 
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man bin Abdullah bin Akil bin Yahya Alawi, liessen sich in ihrer 
Kritik an den Bruderschaften allerdings nicht allein von dogmati- 
schen Uberlegungen leiten. Sie hofften dadurch ihr religidses Cha- 
risma zu staérken und gleichzeitig ihren unsicheren Rechtsstatus in 
der hollandischen Kolonie giinstig zu beeinflussen. Im ausgehenden 
19. Jahrhundert war die Kolonialverwaltung von einer geradezu hy- 
sterischen Angst vor “geheimsinnigen” Bruderschaften befallen und 
es war der Stellung der Araber dienlich, der europaischen Angst 
theologisch zur Seite zu springen. Wesentliche einheimische Kritiker 
der islamischen Mystik traten in Siidostasien allerdings erst mit dem 
Eindringen der Salafiyya auf. Die Trager der Salafiyya waren in der 
Regel selbst Sdhne von Tarekat Scheichen und oft kann man sich 
des Eindrucks nicht erwehren, dass ihre scharfen Angriffe Ausdruck 
eines Vater-Sohn Konflikts waren. Bruderschaften wurden nun, auf 
Grund von haufig tibertriebenen und verleumderischen Darstellun- 
gen, mit den Ausdriicken bid’ah und syirk bedacht, ihre religidsen 
Praktiken als Orte des Unglaubens beschimpft.2 Der in diesem Auf- 
satz dargestellte Fall aus Kelantan gibt einen guten Einblick in die 
Heftigkeit der Auseinandersetzung und zeigt die Bereitschaft der 
Salafiyya sich, im Eifer der Heilsuche, bedenkenlos unlauterer Me- 
thoden zu bedienen. 


Kelantan ist der nordéstlichste Staat Festland-Malaysias und in 
vieler Hinsicht das “malaiischste” Gebiet der Republik. Wahrend 
sich in fast allen Teilstaaten Malaysias Chinesen und Malaien zah- 
lenmdssig ausgeglichen gegeniiberstehen, sind die demographischen 
Verhaltnisse in Kelantan eindeutig: rund 94% seiner Einwohner sind 
muslimische Malaien. Kelantan gilt deshalb als Schwerpunkt der 
malaiischen Kultur Malaysias. Daneben beansprucht Kelantan das 
Recht, als Zentrum der islamischen Tradition des Landes betrachtet 
zu werden und schmiickt sich mit dem Ehrentitel “Serambi Mekka”’, 
der Balkon Mekkas. 

Kelantan blickt auf eine etwa tausendjaéhrige Geschichte zuriick. 
Das Delta und das Becken des Kelantanflusses waren Teil des eng- 
maschigen Netzes von Hafen und Stapelplatzen, die der internationa- 
le Fernhandel zwischen dem Ostlichen Mittelmeer, Indien und China 


2 Ein staindig wiederkehrendes Argument sind sexuelle Verfehlungen der Tarekat 
Mitglieder wahrend des dzikir. 
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in Siidostasien bendtigte. Kelantan speiste, neben Reis, auch Gold, 
Zinn, Pfeffer und Dschungelprodukte in das System des 
internationalen Austausches von Luxusprodukten ein. Die dabei 
entstandenen kleinrédumigen Herschaftsstrukturen existierten 
manchmal in Unabhingigkeit, Ofter jedoch in Abhangigkeit von den 
beiden Nachbarstaaten, Patani im Norden und Trengganu im Siiden. 
Es gab aber auch Zeiten, in denen Kelantan einen dieser Staaten 
unter seine eigene Souzeranitat zwingen konnte. Diese regionalen 
Auseinandersetzungen waren allerdings in gréssere politische 
Dimensionen eingebunden. Lange Zeit waren Kelantan und seine 
Nachbarn siidliche Tributarstaaten Siams, eine Biirde, die in der 
Regel ohne grdssere Belastung getragen wurde. Erst im 19. 
Jahrhundert, als sich Siam und das britische Kolonialreich in der 
Gegend von Kelantan rieben, erhdhte sich der Druck aus Bangkok. 
Die siamnesische Monarchie wollte ihre siidlichen Grenzen und ihre 
Beziehungen zu den Briten und Franzosen (die sich als 
Kolonialmiachte in der Nachbarschaft niedergelassen hatten) klar 
definieren. Dabei gelang es Siam jedoch nicht, Kelantan, Kedah, 
Perlis und Trengganu innerhalb seiner Grenzen zu halten. Der anglo- 
siamnesische Vertrag von 1909 brachte diese Staaten, gegen ihren 
Willen, unter die Oberhoheit Englands. Kelantan wurde Teil des 
britischen Kolonialreichs und trat 1957 in die unabhangige Republik 
Malaysia ein. 

In den letzten dreissig Jahren spielte Kelantan oft den Aussenseiter 
der malaysischen Politik. Es war und ist, aus strukturellen Griinden, 
weniger am Entwicklungsprozess Malaysias beteiligt als andere 
Staaten. Noch heute betragen die mittleren monatlichen Haus- 
halteinkiinfte in Kelantan nur 58% der nationalen Einkiinfte.3 Die 
spezifische Zusammensetzung seiner Bevélkerung macht Kelantan 
zur Hochburg der islamischen Parte1 PAS, die sich dem 
Fiihrungsanspruch der malaiischen Mehrheitsparte1. UMNO wider- 
setzt. Dadurch wurde der Konflikt zwischen PAS und UMNO oft 
zugleich ein Konflikt zwischen Staatsregierung und Landesregie- 
rung, zwischen Kuala Lumpur und Kota Bharu.4 So stellt sich auch 


3 Dieter Nohlen und Franz Nuscheler (ed.), Handbuch der Dritten Welt (Bonn 1994) 
VII, 470. 

4 Kota Bharu an der Miindung des Kelantanflusses ist die Hauptstadt des malaysischen 
Bundesstaates Kelantan. 
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der gegenwartige Stand der politischen Realitét dar. Kelantan wird 
heute von der oppositionellen PAS regiert und versucht, seine isla- 
mische Identitaét durch die Einfiihrung der Scharia zu untermauern. 


Der Prozess der Islamisierung Kelantans kann historisch nicht klar 
rekonstruiert werden. Einheimische Autoren bemiihen sich, den 
Zeitpunkt der Islamisierung méglichst weit in die Vergangenheit 
zurtichzuschieben. Aber es wird schwer nachzuweisen sein, dass 
Kelantan vor dem 15. Jahrhundert eine tiefergreifende Islamisierung 
erfahren hat. Verstreute Nachrichten deuten daraufhin, dass die neue 
Religion Kelantan nicht aus Malakka, sondern aus dem im Norden 
angrenzenden Patani erreicht hat. 

Der Islam entfaltete in Siidostasien seine Dynamik zur Zeit der 
grossen Ausweitung des internationalen Seehandels zwischen der 
arabischen Welt, Indien und China im 16. und 17. Jahrhundert. Die 
Bevolkerung der sich im Archipel neu etablierenden Handelszentren 
stammte, in ihrer Mehrzahl, aus den animistischen Hinterlandern der 
Inseln. Animismus ist aber kein leicht transportables religidses Gut. 
Die Objekte seiner Verehrung — Ortliche Geister und Naturgenien, 
die Seelen der Verstorbenen — besitzen eine starke lokale Bindung. 
Die Schutzwirkung dieser Geister und Ahnen hat deshalb eine lokal 
eingeengte Wirksamkeit. Die Leute, die in die Hafenstadte gingen, 
entbanden sich dieses Schutzes. Sie waren dort dem Wirken der Grt- 
lichen Geister auf Gedeih und Verderb ausgeliefert. Entweder sie 
reisten so haufig wie méglich zuriick zu den Grabern ihrer Ahnen 
und Platzen ihrer schiitzenden Geister, um ihre k6rperliche und spiri- 
tuelle Immunitét aufzufrischen, oder sie suchten sich ein neues, uni- 
verselles System, ein System, das an keine bestimmte spirituelle 
Geographie gebunden war. Der Islam, und besonders der mystische 
Islam, war ein solches System. Er versprach, neben universal 
gliltigen magischen Schutz, noch zusatzliche Kontrolle tiber die fein- 
stoffliche Welt. 

Malaiische Kosmologien sind sehr eng mit dem Begriff semangat 
(magisch definierte Kraft) verbunden. Semangat ist eine Kraft, die 
sich in allen Aspekten der natiirlichen Welt manifestiert und die im 
zentralen Mysterium des Lebens, dem Kreislauf von Geburt, Leben 
und Tod, ihren tiefsten Ausdruck findet. Diese Kraft kann durch eine 
bestimmte Lebensfiihrung angehauft und maximiert werden und 
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wird schliesslich in der Welt als “Charisma’’5 sichtbar. Jede religidse 
oder politische Fiihrungspersénlichkeit in Java und anderen Teilen 
des Archipels verftigt, per Definition, tiber eine Konzentration von 
semangat. Denn Macht, in der einen oder anderen Form, ist nichts 
anderes als die zwangslaufige Folge der Verdichtung von semangat.6 

Magische Kraft potenziert sich aber nicht nur in der charismati- 
schen Persénlichkeit, sondern kann sich ebenso in bestimmten Ge- 
steinsformationen, aussergewOhnlich gewachsenen Pflanzen, Tieren 
und Menschen, sowie in heiligen Graibern ansammeln. Unter dem 
Einfluss des Islams kam es zu einer Bedeutungsverschiebung des 
Konzeptes von semangat. Diese urspriinglich dem neutralen kosmi- 
schen Wirken zugedachte Kraft, wurde nun mehr und mehr dem 
Willen und Wirken Gottes zugeordnet. Sie naherte sich dem islami- 
schen Begriff baraka. Baraka wird so zur Eigenschaft, tiber die 
manche Menschen im héheren Mass verfiigen als andere. Die Ent- 
scheidung dariiber, wer dieses seltene und wertvolle Gut besitzt, 
wird allein durch gesellschaftlichen Konsensus getroffen. 

Innerhalb des islamischen Kontinuums vom Gesetz zur Mystik, 
von der Scharia zum tasawwuf, ist allein die Mystik zur Produktion 
von Charisma und baraka in der Lage. Wenn man davon ausgeht, 
dass die Potenzierung von semangat bzw. baraka der wesentliche 
Inhalt des spirituellen Strebens friiherer religidser Systeme im Ar- 
chipel war, kann man verstehen, dass der Islam nur in seiner mysti- 
schen Form in Siidostasien Eingang finden konnte. Ein religidses 
System, das Keine baraka in die Gesellschaft bringen und dort ver- 
breiten konnte, hatte nie eine Chance, das Geistesleben Siidostasiens 
dauerhaft zu beeinflussen. 

Meine These lautet deshalb, dass der Islam 1m malatischen Archi- 
pel nicht deshalb rezipiertiert wurde, weil er neue Legitimationsfor- 
men fiir die Herrscher (theoretisch stellt der mystisch geprigte Islam 
jede Form von Herrschaft in Frage) mit sich brachte, noch weil er ein 
neues Rechtssystem anbot (islamisches Recht war bis ins 19. Jahr- 
hundert hinein von geringer Bedeutung im malatischen Archipel). Er 


3 Charisma gebrauche ich hier nicht im strikten Weberschen Sinn, sondern 
umgangssprachlich. Also in der Bedeutung von “Fiihrungsqualitat’, “freiwillige Unterordnung 
herbeifiihrende Macht”. 

6  Siehe dazu den beriihmten Aufsatz von Benedict R. O’G. Anderson, ‘The Idea of 
Power in Javanese Culture’, in Clair Holt et. al. (ed.), Cultur and Politics in Indonesia (Ithaca 
1972). 
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war erfolgreich, weil er zu einer neuen Quelle fiir die Konzentration 
von semangat und damit fiir Macht wurde. 

Eine andere wichtige Neuerung, die der mystische Islam in die 
Geisteskultur des malaiischen Archipels brachte, war die Gewissheit, 
dass Charisma und baraka nicht allein durch die asketische An- 
sammlung von kosmischer Kraft (semangat) erworben werden k6n- 
nen, sondern dass Wissen, religidses Wissen, ein wesentlicher Teil 
dieses Prozesses sei. Ein islamisches Sprichwort lautet: “Nie schuf 
Gott einen unwissenden Heiligen”. Ein theologischer Ignorant kann 
kein Heiliger werden. Neben den asketischen, ekstatischen und 
gnostischen Qualitaéten der Heilsuche tritt eine neue, die intellektu- 
elle, hinzu. Da in der islamischen Kultur Heilige zugleich Wissende 
sind und Wissen durch das Studium von Texten erworben wird, sind 
die intellektuellen Fahigkeiten eines Heiligen und sein geschliffener 
Umgang mit geschriebenen Texten Voraussetzung fiir seinen Erfolg. 
In allen Hagiographien wird das theologisches Wissen (die Kenntnis 
der Offenbahrungsliteratur und der dazugeh6rigen Kommentare) des 
Heiligen als von héchster Qualitat (bezogen auf die lokale Norm) ge- 
schildert. Das unterscheidet den islamischen Mystiker vom malai- 
ischen Magier (dukun) und stellt eine klare Trennung zwischen die- 
sen beiden Spharen her.’ 

Der mystisch gepragte Islam Siidostasiens rezipierte und transpor- 
tierte deshalb auch ein theologisches Grundwissen von Gesetz und 
Dogmatik — ob alle Mystiker die Bedeutung des Gesetzes fiir die 
religidse Praxis anerkannten, ist eine andere Frage — so dass der 
ethische, schariatreue Sufismus, zumindest in seiner Anlage, schon 
sehr friih im Archipel prasent war. Allerdings fehlten oft die kulturel- 
len und sozialen Voraussetzungen zu seiner Entwicklung. 

Ich betrachte deshalb die Sufi Bruderschaften in Siidostasien nicht 
als haretische Gegenspieler der am dogmatischen Kanon orientierten 
ulama. Die idealtypische Unterscheidung von ulama und Sufis ist 
eine Unterscheidung von Rollen, nicht von Mannern. Der ‘Glim, 
Wachter und Verteidiger des islamischen Rechts, und der Sufi, spiri- 
tueller Meister, der den Glaubigen die gnostische Gotteserfahrung 
vermittelte, war sehr oft in einer Person vereint. Dies gilt ganz be- 


7 Richard Winstedts Buch, The Malay Magician being a Shaman, Shaiva and Sufi 
(London 1951) beschwéGrt im Titel und im Text eine Kontinuitaét zwischen animistischen und 
islamischen Traditionen, die man so nicht aufrechthalten kann. 
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sonders fiir den malaiischen Islam. Mystiker wie Abdur Ra°uf al- 
Singkeli, der die Shattariyya Bruderschaft nach Siidostasien brachte, 
Scheich Yusuf Makassari, der die Khalwatiyya verbreitete und 
Scheich Isma‘il Simabur, der friihe Vertreter der Naqshbandiyya- 
Khalidiyya, waren nicht nur Sufis sondern zugleich auch gelehrte 
Ulama und Reformer des malaiischen Islams. Jede neu nach 
Siidostasien gebrachte Bruderschaft war Teil eines islamischen Re- 
formschubes. 

Neuere islamwissenschaftliche Autoren betrachten die islamische 
Mystik nicht mehr als exotische Seitenlinie der islamischen Theolo- 
gie, sondern sehen sie als erganzenden Gegenpol zum Gesetz. Im 
malaiischen Archipel war die islamische Mystik tiber Jahrhunderte 
aber mehr als nur ein erganzender Gegenpol zum Gesetz. Sie war der 
Mittelpunkt sowohl der Volks- als auch der Elitenfré6mmigkeit. Es 
war vielmehr das Gesetz, das islamische Recht, das tiber Jahrhun- 
derte in Siidostasien von marginaler Bedeutung war. Die Scharia 
spielte fiir die mehrheitlich stammesgesellschaftlich organisierten 
Muslime Siidostasiens nur eine geringe Rolle.8 Die Rechtssysteme 
der einzelnen Ethnien, der Adat, blieben fiir die gesellschaftliche Or- 
ganisation bis ins 19. Jahrhundert von entscheidender Bedeutung. Es 
waren erst die nun in grosser Zahl nach Siidostasien eindringenden 
Hadhramis und die reformierten Bruderschaften des 19. Jahrhun- 
derts, die die einheimischen Sitten und Brauche kritisierten und als 
unislamisch darstellten. So wuchs die latente Spannung zwischen 
den Reinheits- und Ordnungskriterien der Stammesgesellschaften 
Siidostasiens und der, im urbanen Kontext gewachsenen, islamischen 
Kultur zu einem Konflikt heran, der sowohl von der hollandischen 
und englischen kolonialen Vorwartsbewegung in Indonesien und 
Malaya als auch von einer starken islamischen Reformbewegung 
untersttitzt und angeheizt wurde. Wahrend die europdischen Miachte 
den kulturellen status quo der unterworfenen Stammesgesellschaften 
erhalten wollten, suchten die islamischen Krafte diesen zu 
iiberwinden. Adat und Islam standen sich jetzt feindlich gegeniiber. 

Der Konflikt zwischen Adat und Islam ist wahrscheinlich ein typi- 


8 Bis ins 19. Jahrhundert entstanden in Siidostasien nur zwei malaiisch-sprachige 
Kompendien des islamischen Rechts. Das von Nuruddin ar-Rainiri im 17, Jahrhundert 
verfasste Siratu’l-Mustagim und das vom Muhammad Arshad al-Banjari im 18. Jahrhundert 
geschriebene Sabilu’!-Muhtadin. Beide Kompendien werden noch heute verwendet. 
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scher Konflikt in Kulturen, die erst nach der Festschreibung des is- 
lamischen Kanons in die Ummat Islam eingetreten sind. Die gesell- 
schaftlichen Regeln und Gebrauche der arabischen Kultur fanden, als 
integrale Bestandteile, ihren Weg in die Suren des Korans. Sitten 
und Gebrauche jener Kulturen, die wahrend der ersten, raschen Ex- 
pansion des Islams die neue Religion annahmen, hatten eine grosse 
Chance, tiber das Instrument des Hadith religids legitimiert zu wer- 
den. Kulturen dagegen, die erst im 13. Jahrhundert und spiter, als 
der islamische Kanon laingst abgeschlossen und rechtsgiiltig inter- 
pretiert war, unter das Dach des dar al-islam gelangten, hatten nicht 
mehr die Moglichkeit, ihre kulturellen Eigenheiten, ihren Adat, reli- 
gids sanktionieren zu lassen. Diese standen ausserhalb der Sunna 
und hatten langfristig keine Chance, sich gegen die Offenbarungsli- 
teratur zu behaupten. Kurzfristig dagegen hatten sie diese Chance 
sehr wohl und sie nutzten diese auch. Uberall und immer gelang es 
den einheimischen Weltsichten, der islamischen Orthodoxie Zuge- 
standnisse abzuringen, ja sie bis zur Unkenntlichkeit zu verformen. 
Aber die innerislamische Dynamik von Reform und Erneuerung 
blieb mit zaher Unbeirrbarkeit am Werk. Sie trotzte den einheimi- 
schen Adat eine Festung nach der anderen ab. Dieser Prozess, der die 
arabo-iranischen Vorstellungen vom Wesen Gottes und von der Or- 
ganisation der idealen Gesellschaft in allen Teilen der islamischen 
Welt durchsetzte, ist immer noch am Werk und verringert die Diffe- 
renzen zwischen Adat und Islam sténdig. Es handelt sich dabei um 
einen Anpassungsprozess, der in der Regel gesamtgesellschaftlich 
getragen wird und deshalb meist konfliktfre1 verlauft.9 


Sufismus und islamische Bruderschaften sind zwei Phanomene, die 
gewohnlich in die gleiche Kategorie gesteckt werden und die den- 
noch nicht urséchlich miteinander verbunden sind. Wie oben aus- 
gefiihrt, wurde der Islam auf der malatische Halbinsel in seiner my- 
stischen Variante rezipiert. Dies bedeutet jedoch nicht, dass er von 
Bruderschaften gebracht und getragen wurde. Im Gegenteil, das 
Bruderschaftswesen spielte lange Zeit in Malaya eine untergeordnete 


9  Konflikte entstanden hauptsachlich dann, wenn Krifte von ausserhalb der 
Gesellschaft (etwa die Kolonialmachte) in diesen Prozess des Wandels eingriffen bzw. ihn 
aufhalten wollten. Selbstverstandlich entstehen auch dann Konflikte wenn adat-Autorititen 
durch den gesellschaftlichen und religidsen Wandel Macht verlieren. 
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Rolle. Selbst die grosse Expansion der neuerstarkten Bruderschaften 
im 19. Jahrhundert, die in der malaiischen Inselwelt von 
liberragender Bedeutung war, hinterliess nur flache Spuren auf dem 
malaiischen Festland. 

Die malatischen Sultanate der Halbinsel waren bevélkerungsarme 
Kleinstaaten, die in der Regel das Einzugsgebiet eines Flusssystems 
nicht tiberschritten. Sie hatten weder die Resourcen noch den Willen, 
sich eine Reihe von gebildeten religidsen Spezialisten zu halten. Is- 
lam war zwar die Religion der tiberwiegenden Mehrheit der Malai- 
ien, aber wirkte hauptsdchlich in der symbolischen Sphire der Ge- 
sellschaft. Die Alltagsethik war im wesentlichen vom iiberbrachten 
Adat bestimmt. Nur sehr wenige Malaien liessen sich vor dem 19. 
Jahrhundert auf das Abenteuer der Hadsch ein und noch weniger 
studierten fiir langere Zeit im Haramayn. Ausnahmen, allerdings sehr 
bedeutende, kennen wir allein aus Patani, Trengganu und Kelantan. 
Vor allem in Patani wuchs seit der ersten Halfte des 19. Jahrhunderts 
eine Anzahl islamischer Gelehrter heran, deren Einfluss weit tiber 
die Grenzen ihrer engeren Heimat wirksam wurde. 

Ein Grund fiir die geringe Zahl von Pilgern aus Malaya war die 
relativ spate koloniale “Erschliessung” des Landes. Der Hadsch in 
Niederlandisch-Indien erlebte ja nicht zuletzt durch die mit der Ko- 
lonialherrschaft eindringende Geldwirtschaft einen grossen Auf- 
schwung. Wahrend aber die Geldwirtschaft von den Hollandern im 
Archipel schon seit 1830 eingefiihrt wurde, kam dieser Prozess in 
Malaya erst fiinzig Jahre spater so richtig in Gang. 

Die einzige Tarekat, der in den malaiischen Gebieten der Halbinsel 
verbreitet war, war die Shattariyya. Die Shattariyya wurde wahr- 
scheinlich von Abdul Malik bin Abdullah (21650-1736), einem 
Schiiler von Scheich Ibrahim al-Kurani!9 (iiber dem die Verbreitung 
der Shattariyya nach Siidostasien im 17. Jahrhundert in der Regel 
lief) nach Pulau Manis/Trengganu gebracht.!! Sicher ist, dass sein 
Sohn Abdullah b. Abdul Malik seine Shattariyya yjaza von Abdul- 


10 Abdul Malik bin Abdullah schreibt in seiner Risdlat naql, dass er bei [brahim al- 
Kiirani studiert habe. Siche: Shafie Abu Bakar, Institusi Shaykh “Abdu l- Malik Bin Abdu ‘lah 
(Satu Corak Pengajian Di Trengganu) Dan Kitab-Kirab Padanya (Thesis untuk Sarjana 
Oersuratan, Universiti Kebangsaan Malaysia, Bangi 1976/77) 86. Daneben vom gleichen 
Autor: ‘Risalah Naql Syekh Abdul Malik bin Abdullah dengan Anotasi’, Pesaka iii (1985) 22. 

11 Shafie bin Abu Bakar, ‘Syeikh Abdul Malik bin Abdullah dan Karangan- 
Karangannya’, Pesaka II (1984). 
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muhyi in Pamijahan/Westjava, dem Begriinder der Shattariyya Tra- 
dition in Java, erhielt.!2 

Allerdings glaube ich, dass es sich bei diesen friihen Shattariyya 
Gruppen nicht um Bruderschaften im heutigen Sinn gehandelt hat. 
Sie waren Keine “corporate groups”, keine um die Autoritat eines 
Scheichs strukturierten Gruppen mit einer fest angebundenen Mit- 
gliedschaft. Die Shattaris muss man eher als Anhanger eines Kultus, 
einer Tradition spiritueller (und magischer) Techniken, einer ngelmu 
betrachten. Ngelmu ist vom arabischen Wort ‘ilm (Erkenntnis) abge- 
leitet, aber im malayo-islamischen Bereich war damit eine esoteri- 
sche Erkenntnis gemeint. Nge/mu oder i/mu ist eine Lebenslehre, die 
ein spirituell erfiilltes Leben, aber auch Macht und Reichtum ver- 
spricht. Ngelmu gab und gibt es viele in Siidostasien. Religionshi- 
storisch oszillieren sie auf dem Kontinuum zwischen Magie und 
Mystik. Im Zentrum der i/mu der Shattaris stand die Lehre von den 
sieben Seinsgraden, den martabat tujuh. Sie waren der indische 
Versuch einer Neuinterpretation der Ibn al-°Arabischen Mystik. Die 
“Urfassung” dieser Doktrin findet sich in Muhammad b. Fad] Allah 
al-Burhanpuris Werk at-Tuhfa al-mursala ila’l-nabi, das 1590 ge- 
schrieben wurde. Die Kernaussage der martabat tujuh ist, dass Gott 
alles “Sein” ist und dass sich dieses Sein durch, in verschiedene 
Grade eingeteilte, Emanationen in der Welt manifestiert, ohne sich 
dabei zu veraindern. Dabei ist der vollkommene Mensch, al-insdan al- 
kamil, das Schlussstiick der Manifestationen. Gelingt es nun dem 
Mystiker, den Weg der Emanationen in umgekehrter Richtung zu 
gehen, dann wird er Eingang in das All-Eine, in das unterschiedslose 
“Eins”-Sein finden. !3 

Die Theorie der sieben Seinsgrade, die in anderen Regionen der 
islamischen Welt kaum Beachtung fand, entwickelten in den malai- 
ischen Insel eine eigenartige Dynamik. Die martabat tujuh glitten 
von der Ebene der theologischen Spekulation in alle méglichen Fa- 
cetten der malaiischen Kultur- und Geistesgeschichte. So dienten sie 
als Modell fiir die Symbolik der Moscheenarchitektur in Kelantan, 
waren Grundlage des gesellschaftlichen Klassifikationsschemas auf 


12 RO. Winstedt, ‘Notes on Malay Subjects’, Journal of the Malayan Branch, Roval 
Asiatic Society xx, 1 (1947) 141-42. 

13° Werner Kraus, Zwischen Reform und Rebellion. Uber die Entwicklung des Islams in 
Minangkabau (Westsumatra) zwischen den beiden Reformbewegungen der Padri (1837) und 
der Modernisten (1908) (Wiesbaden 1984) 68ff. 
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der Insel Buton in Siidostcelebes und erscheinen, als Klassifikati- 
onsmodell, auch in der klassischen malaiischen Literatur wa im 
Syair Perahu).!4 

Die Verbindung der Shattariyya mit der Theorie der sieben Seins- 
grade war eine sehr innige. Aus Java wissen wir, dass dort die 
Shattariyya noch 1m 19. Jahrhundert als iJmu pitu (die Lehre von den 
Sieben) oder auch als i/mu Satariyah (also nicht als Tarekat Shatta- 
riyya) bezeichnet wurde. Es scheint, dass die Shattariyya wesentliche 
Kennzeichen einer Sufi Bruderschaft entbehrte. Feste Bindungen 
zwischen Lehrer und Schiiler gab es nicht und natiirlich auch Keine 
organisatorischen Strukturen.!5 Auch in Malaya war die Shattariyya 
fest mit der i/mu martabat tujuh verbunden. 

Gegen Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts war die Shattariyya, in dieser 
Form, sowohl in Java als auch in Malaya diskretitiert.!6Das mysti- 
sche System der sieben Seinsgrade, das so eng mit dem nun negativ 
besetzten Begriff wahdat al-wujiid, verbunden war, war von “ortho- 
doxeren” Vorstellungen beiseite geschoben worden. Die Shattariyya 
hatte den Kontakt zum internationalen Islam verloren. Ihre religidsen 
Praktiken waren stark von lokalen magischen Vorstellungen durch- 
setzt; sie war aus der Eliten-Tradition gefallen und fand sich auf den 
theologisch schliipfrigen Gelande volkstiimlich gefarbter Traditionen 
wieder. Sie spielte zwar noch eine gewisse Rolle in archaischen, na- 
tivistisch geprigten Widerstandsaktionen gegen die Kolonialmacht, 
aber als islamische Kraft war sie bedeutungslos geworden. 


14 Dieser Aspekt der malaiischen Kulturgeschichte wurde bisher noch nicht 
wahrgenommen, geschweige denn bearbeitet. 

15 Snouck Hurgronje berichtet in einem fiktiven, aber auf Erfahrung beruhenden Stiick 
iiber eine Aufnahme in die Shattariyya und betont dabei, dass dem Kanditaten keinerlei 
Pflichten gegeniiber dem Scheich auferlegt wurden. Es wurde also keine Lehrer-Schiiler 
Beziehung hergestellt und auch keine regelmasigen Kontakte vereinbart. Der Scheich gab 
allein die Formeln des dzikirs weiter. Siehe: ‘Briefen van een wedono-pensioen’, in Verspreide 
Geschriften van Snouck Hurgronje (Bonn und Leipzig 1924) iv, 188-190. 

16 Es scheint allerdings im Angesicht der neu nach Stidostasien drangenden reformierten 
Bruderschaften zu einer Renaissance der Shattariyya gekommen zu sein. So zeigen die 
Mehrzahl der heute in Acheh, West- und Zentraljava existierenden Shattariyya silsilah, dass es 
im 19. Jahrhundert eine neue Ubertragungslinie gegeben hat. Diese Linie lief iiber die 
Nachkommen Ibrahim al-Kiranis. Auch Daud Abdullah Patani besass diese silsila und gab sie 
wahrscheinlich an Haji Yaakob bin Haji Abdul Halim (Tuan Padang) aus Kota Bharu/Kelantan 
weiter. Wie wirksam diese Shattariyya Tradition allerdings in Kelantan wurde, ist nicht 
bekannt. Siehe dazu Nik Abdul Aziz b.Hj. Nik Hassan, ‘Approaches to Islamic Religious 
Teachings in the State of Kelantan between 1860 and 1940’, Sari i (1983). 
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In der zweiten Halfte des 19. Jahrhunderts schwappte eine Welle 
der islamischen Erneuerung durch die malatischen Welt. Getragen 
wurde sie von einer Reihe von neuangekommenen Bruderschaften. 
In Sumatra und Teilen Javas war dies die Naqshbandiyya-Khalidiyya 
und die lokale Tarekat Qadiriyya wa-Naqshbandiyya. In Celebes 
spielte die Sammaniyya, die sich dort aus lokalen Griinden auch 
Khalvatiyyat Samman nannte, etwas spater eine a4hnliche Rolle. Die 
Sammaniyya hatte auch in anderen Teilen des Archipels Erfolge 
(Westsumatra und javanische Nordkiiste) ohne dabei allerdings die 
Starke der obengenannten Bruderschaften zu erreichen. 

Auf der malaiischen Halbinsel war die Woge eines neuen islami- 
schen Selbstbewusstseins schwicher als in den Inseln. Die neuen, re- 
formierten Bruderschaften!7 erreichten dort nicht die Praisenz und 
nicht die gleiche Wirksamkeit wie in der hollandischen Kolonie. Das 
hing damit zusammen, dass die politischen Verhdltnisse in Malaya 
kleinraumiger und “traditioneller” waren. Traditioneller in dem Sinn, 
dass die koloniale Durchdringung der malaiischen Staaten, vor allem 
der an der Ostkiiste gelegenen, wenig vorangeschritten war. Die lo- 
kalen “traditionellen” Herrschaftsformen waren noch in Takt, und es 
bestand deshalb kein Bedarf nach einer islamisch legitimierten Ge- 
genorganisation. Die neuen Sufi Bruderschaften in Sumatra und Java 
waren ja oft eine Art “Ersatzorganisation”’ fiir zusammenbrechende 
lokale Institutionen. Vor allem deshalb wurden sie von der Koloni- 
almacht als Gefahr betrachtet. 

Wenn die neuen Bruderschaften auf der malaiischen Halbinsel 
liberhaupt Fuss fassen konnten, dann spielten sie dort eine andere 
Rolle. So wurde z.B. die Naqshbandiyya-Mazhariyya, die von Sayid 
Abdul Rahman bin Muhammad al-Idrus, der gewohnlich Tukku 
Paloh genannt wird, im Sultanat Trengganu verbreitet wurde, sehr 
schnell zur Bruderschaft der politischen und religiésen Elite.18 Die 


17 Ich versuche, hier den Terminus Neosufismus zu vermeiden, da er von weiten Kreisen 
der Islamwissenschaft abgelehnt wird. Wir haben in Siidostasien ja kaum schriftliche 
Zeugnisse die sich eignen wurden, die Doktrin der “alten” und der “neuen” Bruderschaften 
miteinander zu vergleichen. Wir sehen nur die historischen Ergebnisse. Und da wird doch 
deutlich, dass diejenigen Bruderschaften, die man gewOhnlich dem “Neosufismus” zuordnet, 
eine andere (gréssere) religidse, soziale und politische Wirksamkeit entfalteten als ihre 
Vorganger. 

18 Zwar war sie 1926 auch entscheidend an der Rebellion in Ulu Trengganu (eine der 
wenigen Widerstandsbewegungen gegen die britischen Kolonialherren) beteiligt, aber die 
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enge Anbindung an die herrschenden Familien verhinderte die Brei- 
tenwirksamkeit dieser Bruderschaft in Trengganu. Sie wurde, zu- 
mindest unter den Bedingungen des ancien régime, keine Massen- 
bewegung.!9 Erst als das Sultanat in die Abhangigkeit der englischen 
Kolonialverwaltung geriet, trennten sich die Wege der politischen 
Elite und der Naqshbandiyya-Mazhariyya. Die Bruderschaft und ihre 
Fiihrer wurden zum Focus der Rebellion von 1926 in Hulu Treng- 
ganu. 


Gegen Ende des 19. und zu Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts erreichte in 
mehreren Wellen die Ahmadiyya-Rashidiyya die malaiische 
Halbinsel und begann sich als wichtigste Bruderschaft zu etablieren. 
Die aus der Tradition Ahmad b. Idris al-Fasi (1749-50-1837) stam- 
mende Tarekat wurde zuerst von Abdul Samad bin Muhammad 
Saleh (1816-1891), der besser unter dem Namen Tuan Tabal bekannt 
ist, nach Kelantan gebracht. Tuan Tabal studierte mehrere Jahre in 
Mekka und kam wahrscheinlich um 1860 wieder in seine Heimat 
zurtick.29 Einer seiner Lehrer in Mekka war Ibrahim al-Rashid, ein 
Schiiler Ahmad b. Idris’. Wahrscheinlich nahm Ibrahim al-Rashid 
Tuan Tabal in die Ahmadiyya auf und erteilte ihm die Lehrerlaubnis. 
Tuan Tabal liess sich nach seiner Riickkehr aus Mekka in der neuen 
Residenzstadt Kelantans, in Kota Bharu nieder. Hier griindete er eine 
Religionsschule, die bald Schiiler aus ganz Malaya, sowie aus Suma- 
tra, Siidthailand und Kambodscha anzog. Tuan Tabal vermittelte ein 
religidses System, in dem die exoterischen und esoterischen islami- 
schen Wissenschaften in fruchtbarer Auseinandersetzung zueinander 
standen. Dass dazu die ekstatischen und synkretistischen Traditionen 
des malatischen Islams tiberwunden werden mussten, versteht sich 
von selbst. Tuan Tabal wird als ruhiger, besonnener Mann geschil- 
dert, der durch geduldige Unterweisung sein Islamverstandnis ver- 


Englander, die in Malaya eine sehr ignorante Islampolitik betrieben, nahmen diesen Umstand 
nicht wahr. 

19 Ahnliches kénnte man iiber die Naqshbandiyya-Mazhariyya, bzw. Naqshbandiyya- 
Khalidiyya in Riau und Kedah sagen. 

20 Hamdan Hassan, Tarekat Ahmadiyah di Malaysia (Kuala Lumpur1990) 74. Falls 
Tuan Tabal wirklich um 1860 aus Mekka zuriickkehrte, dann muss er vor 1840 geboren sein. 
Fauzi bin Haji Awang geht davon aus, dass Tuan Tabal in den spaten 1860er Jahren nach 
Malaya zuriickkehrte. 1869 wurde der erste Sohn Tuan Tabals, Haji Nik Wan Ahmad, in 
Kelantan/Malaya geboren. Siehe dazu: Fauzi bin Haji Awang, Ahmadiyya Tarigah in Kelantan 
(M.A. Thesis, University of Canterbury, Kent 1983). 
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breitete. Es war u. a. die Qualitaét seiner Gelehrsamkeit, die die 
Grundlagen fiir den religidsen Aufschwung in Kelantan zu Beginn 
des 20. Jahrhunderts schuf. Obgleich Tuan Tabal in keiner seiner 
Schriften den Namen Ahmadiyya erwahnt, wissen wir doch aus an- 
deren Dokumenten,2! dass er dieser Bruderschaft angehGrte und sie 
weitergab. Sein Tarekat war keine Massen-, sondern eine Elitenor- 
ganisation. Da zu seiner Zeit dem gréssten Teil der Muslime in 
Kelantan die rudimentiarste religidse Bildung fehlte, verbreitete er 
die Ahmadiyya nur in einem engen Kreis von Wissenden, der auch 
Mitglieder der lokalen Aristokratie einschloss. 

Neben Tuan Tabals Ubertragungslinie der Ahmadiyya nach Ma- 
laya gibt es noch drei andere Wege. Sie laufen iiber 1. Muhammad 
Shafi‘: bin Muhammad Saleh bin Abdur Rahman aus Kedah, 2. Haji 
Muhammad Sa‘id al-Linggi aus Negri Sembilan und 3. Sayyid Abu 
Hassan al-Azahari, einem arabischen Immigranten. Wir wollen uns 
hier hauptsaéchlich mit Haji Muhammad Sa‘id al-Linggi befassen. 
Nicht nur weil seine Ubertragungslinie die wichtigste werden sollte, 
sondern auch weil er zum Ausléser des hier zu beschreibenden 
Konflikts wurde. 

Muhammad Sa‘id bin Jamaluddin al-Linggi (1875-1926) stammte 
aus Negri Sembilan und war, wie viele Bewohner dieses Staates, von 
minangkabauscher Abstammung. Sein Vater, Jamaluddin al-Linggi, 
war ebenfalls ein bedeutender ‘Glim, der lange Zeit in Mekka lebte. 
Seine Mutter stammte aus Patani/Siidthailand. Muhammad Sa‘id bin 
Jamaluddin al-Linggi wurde 1875 in Mekka geboren und verbrachte 
dort die ersten sieben Jahre seines Lebens. Dannach ging er mit sei- 
ner Mutter zuriick nach Patani. Patani war zu dieser Zeit das bedeu- 
tendsten islamischen Zentrum der malatischen Welt und Muhammad 
Sa‘id legte dort den Grundstein fiir seine solide religidse Ausbil- 
dung. Im Alter von siebzehn Jahren (1892) ging er zuriick nach 
Mekka. Er studierte dort bei einer Reihe von arabischen ulama,22 
sowie bei dem minangkabauschen “Proto-Modernisten” Ahmad 
Khatib (den wir spater als heftigen Gegner der Naqshbandiyya- 
Khalidiyya kennenlernen werden). Weitere Lehrer waren Zain al-Din 


21 Hamdan Hassan, Tarekat Ahmadiyah di Malaysia 244. 

22 U.a.: Muhammad bin Sulaiman alias Hasbullah al-Maki, Sayyid Abu Bakar Shata, 
Scheich Umar Barakat al-Shami, Muhammad Sa'id Babsil Muhammad Yusuf al-Khayyat, 
Umar bin Abu Bakar Ba Junid, Ustaz Muhammad Sa‘id Yamani. 
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al-Sumbawi, Ahmad bin Muhammad Zain al-Patani, Muhammad 
Nawawi Banten (1813-95) und Scheich Abdul Karim Banten. Also 
alle wesentlichen malaiischen Gelehrten die am Ende des Jahrhun- 
derts im Haramayn unterrichteten. Muhammad Said ging auch nach 
Kairo, um an der al-Azhar Universitat zu studieren. Allerdings blieb 
er nicht lange. Die Atmosphare von Reform und Modernisierung, die 
das intellektuelle Klima der al-Azhar zu jener Zeit bestimmte, blieb 
ihm fremd. Schon nach acht Monaten Kehrte er nach Mekka zuriick 
und suchte sich dort einen Sufi Lehrer. Seine Wahl fiel auf Sayyid 
Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Dandarawi, den khalifa der Tarekat 
Ahmadiyya-Rashidiyya-Dandarawiyya. Nachdem er in die Traditio- 
nen der Bruderschaft eingeweiht worden war, wurde Muhammad 
Sa‘id von seinem Lehrer Muhammad al-Dandarawi als dessen Ver- 
treter fiir den Fernen Osten ernannt und mit der Verbreitung der 
Ahmadiyya in Malaya beauftragt. 

Muhammad Sa‘id bin Jamaluddin al-Linggi kehrte um 1900 nach 
Malaya zuriick und liess sich in seiner Heimat Ampangan, Negri 
Sembilan, nieder. Dort begann er, Mitglieder seiner Familie und 
Leute aus Seremban in die Ahmadiyya aufzunehmen. Darunter wa- 
ren viele Anhanger lokaler Tarekat, d.h. die Ahmadiyya wurde eine 
Art Sammlungsbewegung fiir Anhanger lokaler (synkretistischer?) 
Bruderschaften. Um seinen Auftrag als khalifa fiir Siidostasien zu 
geniligen, begab er sich bald auf Reisen. Zuerst ging er nach Kedah, 
wo er allerdings wenig Erfolg hatte. Darauf zog er weiter nach 
Kelantan und liess sich ftir einige Jahre in Kota Bharu nieder. In 
Kelantan, wo die Ahmadiyya schon durch Tuan Tabal bekannt ge- 
macht war, fielen seine Ideen auf fruchtbaren Boden. Allerdings un- 
terschied sich seine Lehrmethode wesentlich von der seines Vorgin- 
gers. Wahrend Tuan Tabal sich nur an religids Gebildete wandte, 
stand Muhammad Sa‘ids Dzikir-Gemeinde allen offen. Sie zog bald, 
ob des ekstatischen Charakter ihrer mystischen Ubungen, die Auf- 
merksamkeit der Offentlichkeit auf sich. Wahrend der dzikir-Veran- 
staltungen der Ahmadiyya-Rashidiyya fielen die Leute reihenweise 
in Verziickung, hatten Visionen, trafen den Propheten und die Engel, 
waren majdhib, trunken. Selbst der fiinfjahrige Sohn des Scheichs, 
der nach malaiischer Vorstellung belum berakal, noch ohne Wissen, 
war und bei solchen religidsen Ubungen gar nicht anwesend sein 
sollte, hatte eine géttliche Vision: Allah pradsentierte sich dem Klei- 
nen kindgerecht als Vogel auf einem Baum. 

Der schnelle Erfolg Muhammad Sa‘ids in Kota Bharu geht sicher 
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auch auf seine friihe Verbindung zu einem gewissen Scheich Ismail 
oder Tuk Wali Ismail zuriick. Tuk Wali Ismail wurde zu Beginn des 
20. Jahrhunderts von seinen Anhangern in Kelantan als Heiliger ver- 
ehrt, von seinen Gegnern dagegen als Verriickter gescholten.23 Er 
war ein Scheich des Tarekat Darajat.24 Spater wurde er ein wegen 
seiner Segnungskraft (baraka) weit verehrter und gesuchter Heiler.25 
Die zwei Hauptvoraussetzungen fiir islamisches Charismas und Er- 
folg, nimlich die Fahigkeit Wunder zu wirken und fundiertes reli- 
gidses Wissen, wurden hier offensichtlich auf zwei Personen verteilt. 
Der einheimische Tuk Wali Ismail war fiir die Wunder zustindig, 
der zugereiste Muhammad Sa‘id fiir das Wissen. 

Die dzikir-Abende des Muhammad Sa‘id in Kota Bharu wurden 
bald Gegenstand einer lebhaften religidsen Debatte. Wahrend sie von 
den Anhangern der Ahmadiyya fiir rechtsinnig erklart wurden, be- 
trachteten andere sie als unerlaubte Abweichung von der islamischen 
Norm. Um den gesellschaftlichen Frieden zu bewahren, gab der da- 
malige Herrscher Kelantans, Raja Muhammad IV., bei dem 
beriihmten patanischen, in Mekka lebenden, Gelehrten Wan Ahmad 
bin Muhammad Zain al-Fathani,26 ein Fatwa in Auftrag. Der Raja 
schrieb im Jahre 1321 oder 1323 H. (1903 oder 1905) einen Brief an 
Ahmad b. Muhammad Zain nach Mekka.27 Darin schilderte er, dass 


23 Hamdan Hassan, Tarekat Ahmadivah di Malaysia 62. 

24 Darajat oder derajah bedeutet Rang, Stufe, Grad. Vielleicht handelt es sich dabei um 
eine Filiale der Shattariyya, die Bruderschaft des siebengradigen Wegs, martabat tujuh. 

25 Raymond Firth, ‘Faith and Scepticism in Kelantan Village Magic’, in William R. Roff 
(ed.), Kelantan, Religion, Society and Politics in a Malay State 208. 

Wan Ahmad bin Muhammad Zain al-Fathani wurde 1856 in Kampung Sena Janjar, 
Jambu, Patani geboren. Er studierte religidse Wissenschaften und islamische Medizin in 
Mekka, Jerusalem und Kairo. Spater unterrichtete er an der al-Haram Moschee in Mekka und 
genoss unter malaiischen Studenten und bei den osmanischen Autoritaten grosses Ansehen. 
1883 wurde er damit beauftragt, die neueingerichtete malaiische Druckerei in Mekka zu leiten; 
vgl. Christian Snouck Hurgronje, Mekka in the Latter Part of the 19th Century (London 1931) 
286. Als er 1908 starb, hinterliess er ein umfangreiches Werk und viele Schiiler. Siche: Wan 
Ahmad bin Muhammad Zain al-Fathani, Sufi dan Wali Allah, ed. Wan Muhammad Shagir 
Abdullah (Bandung 1985) und Wan Ahmad bin Muhammad Zain al-Fathani, Fatwa tentang 
binatang hidup dua alam, ed. Wan Muhammad Shagir Abdullah (Shah Alam 1990). 

Es existieren angeblich drei Versionen dieses Briefes. Siehe dazu: Hamdan Hassan, 
‘Kepustakaan Tarekat Ahmadiyah di Malaysia’, Dewan Sastra (Nov. 1986) 78 und (Dez. 
1986) 75-76. Der Brief wurde mehrmals ver6ffentlicht, z.B. bei Hamdan Hassan, Tarekat 
Ahmadiyah di Malaysia 60 und 243-45, bei Fauzi Bin Haji Awang, Ahmadiyya Tarigah in 
Kelantan 93-94 und Appendix F. 
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die Ahmadiyya in Kelantan Zulauf von Frauen und Mannern, Jungen 
und Alten, Wissenden und Unwissenden, von Fiirstens6hnen und 
ulama hatte. Dass die Ahmadis beim Dzikir im Stehen ihre K6rper 
wie beim Tanz hin und her bewegten, mit den Fiissen stampften und 
manchmal dabei das Licht loschten. Einige wiirden in Ohnmacht 
fallen, andere behaupteten, dass sie hinter den Schleier der Verbor- 
genheit geschaut und dort Gott, Muhammad und seine Freunde, 
Himmel und Hdlle erblickt hatten. Bei einigen hielt diese religidse 
Erregung auch ausserhalb der Dzikir-Versammlungen an, sie weinten 
wihrend des Freitagsgebetes, brachen in “Allah, Allah Rufe” aus 
und zogen die Umstehenden mit sich. Der Raja, der anmerkte, dass 
dihnliches bislang in Kelantan unbekannt war, war ob dieser Erwek- 
kungsbewegung sichtlich beunruhigt. Wahrscheinlich befiirchtete er, 
dass die in Bewegung geratenen Massen ausser Kontrolle geraten 
k6nnten, dass sich eine soziale Bewegung mit unvorhersehbaren 
Konsequenzen entwickeln kénnte. Er wollte von Wan Ahmad wissen 
ob diese Praktiken der Ahmadiyya rechtsinnig oder haretisch seien. 

Die Idrisi Tradition stand in der Regel ekstatischen Praktiken eher 
skeptisch gegentiber. So wissen wir z.B., dass die Khatmiyya keine 
“extravaganten” Zusténde forderte.28 Auch Muhammad _al- 
Dandarawi, der posthum als “one of the most faithful followers of 
the Way of Ibn Idris” bezeichnet wurde, scheint eine niichterne Form 
des Dzikir gelehrt zu haben.29 In Kelantan haben Tuan Tabal und 
spater Abu Hassan al-Azahari (der wie Muhammad Sa‘id seine ijaza 
von al-Dandarawi erhielt), den Zustand des majdhib bei ihren An- 
hangern nicht propagiert. Und selbst Muhammad Sa‘id hat spater in 
Negri Sembilan Keine ekstatischen Zustande erlaubt. In einer Erinne- 
rung, die sich auf Negri Sembilan im Jahr 1917 bezieht, heisst es: 

‘At the conclusion of the ratib, the participants, advanced students and noviciates alike, 


stood with linked hands in a circle as they chanted the formula “‘la-ila-ha-il-allah” in unisono. 


28 Spencer Trimingham, Islam in the Sudan (London 1949) 212 und 217. 

29 Dies galt allerdings nicht fiir seine Nachfolger. Sein Sohn Abii’1-° Abbas (gest. 1953) 
erklirte sich 1942 oder 1943 zum nabi ‘Is, zum Propheten Jesus, der nach dem Mahdi 
wiederkommen soll. Dies léste einen Sturm des Protestes innerhalb der Idrisi Tradition hervor, 
sodass die Ahmadiyya-Dandarawiyya vom “High Sufi Council” Agyptens 1949 verboten 
wurde. Ali Salih Karrar, The Sufi Brotherhoods in the Sudan until 1900 (Ph.D. Diss., 
Universitat Bergen 1985) 124. Sein Sohn und Nachfolger, Amir Fadil b. “Abbas, heute einer 
der reichsten Erdolhandler Agyptens, bezeichnet deshalb seine Organisation nicht mehr tariqa 
Ahmadiyya, sondern ‘usrat (Familie) Ahmadiyya. 
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As they swayed from side to side and as the tempo of the side-to-side movement increased and 
the formula chanted grew louder and louder, a novitiate shouted the word “Allah” and fell to 
the floor in the middle of the circle in a dead faint. 

The rest of the participants continued to perform the ratib ... until Tuan Haji Said signaled 
the end of the rigorous ratib by clapping his hands. It took some time for the fallen novitiate to 
recover full consciousness, at which time Tuan Haji Said immediately advised him to 
discontinue from being a member of the Tarekat fraternity’ 30 

Man kann deshalb davon ausgehen, dass die oben von Raja 
Kelantan geschilderten Symptome einer Massenhysterie nichts mit 
der Ideologie oder der Methode der Ahmadiyya an sich zu tun hat- 
ten. Es handelte sich hier offensichtlich um einen lokalen Sonderfall, 
der allein vor dem Hintergrund des historischen Dramas Kelantans 
zu Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts zu verstehen ist. 


Das erste Jahrzehnt des 20. Jahrhunderts war eine Zeit dramatischer 
Umwilzungen in Kelantan. Das Land, das gerade erst unter der 
Herrschaft von Sultan Muhammad II. (1839-86) aus einer Anzahl 
von “Sub-Staaten” zu einem Einheitsstaat zusammengeschweisst 
worden war, wurde durch eine Serie von bitteren Erbfolgestreitigke1- 
ten abermals in Unruhe und Unsicherheit gestiirzt. Die aristokrati- 
schen Eliten versuchten, wieder die direkte Kontrolle tiber einzelne 
Landesteile zu erlangen, sich aus der Abhangigkeit vom Wohlwollen 
der Zentralregierung zu befreien. Sie spalteten sich in mehrere Fak- 
tionen auf und spannten itiber das Land ein enges Netz von 
Geriichten und Intrigen. Dabei verwickelten sie weite Teile der Be- 
volkerung in ihre Macht- und Prestigekampfe. Die verworrene Si- 
tuation provozierte das Eingreifen Siams, der Hegemonialmacht tiber 
die nérdlichen malaiischen Staaten. Einen H6hepunkt erreichte die 
Konfusion nach dem Tode Sultan Mansurs (1900) und der Thronbe- 
steigung von Tuan Long Senik als Raja Muhammad IV. Er konnte 
sich gegen die Macht seiner tibergangenen Onkel nicht durchsetzen, 
die sich weite Gebiete Kelantans angeeignet und der Bevélkerung 
zusdtzliche Belastungen aufgebiirdet hatten.3! Gleichzeitig geriet 


30 Muhamad Said Tan Sri Datuk, Memoirs of a Mentri Besar (Singapore 1980?) 12-13. 

31 Eine ausfiihrliche Darstellung dieser Periode der Geschichte Kelantans findet sich in: 
Mohammed b. Nik Mohd. Salleh, ‘Kelantan in Transition: 1891-1910’, in William R. Roff 
(ed.), Kelantan, Religion, Society and Politics in a Malay State 22-61; siehe auch: J.M.Gullick, 
Rulers and Residents Influence and Power in the Malay States, 1870-1920 (Singapore 1992) 
143-48. 
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Kelantan in die Auseinandersetzungen zwischen Grossbritanien, das 
seinen Einfluss auf die nérdliche malatische Halbinsel auszudehnen 
versuchte, und Siam, das seine nominelle Oberhoheit iiber die 
Kedah, Perlis, Trengganu und Kelantan erhalten wollte. Im Zuge und 
als Teil dieser Auseinandersetzung gelang es der Duff Development 
Company, grosse Konzessionen in Kelantan zu erwerben und die 
Grundlagen kapitalistischer Wirtschaftsweisen zu legen. 1902 
schlossen die Briten und Siamnesen, ohne Einbeziehung des Rajas 
von Kelantan, einen Vertrag ab, in dem die siamnesische Kontrolle 
der auswartigen Beziehungen Kelantans festgeschrieben wurde. 
Ausserdem sollte der Raja einen “Berater” akzeptieren, dessen An- 
weisungen er (ausser in Fragen der islamischen Religion und der 
malatischen Tradition) zu befolgen hatte. Dieser Berater wurde de 
jure von der siamnesischen Regierung in Bangkok ernannt, musste 
allerdings britischer Nationalitat sein. Seine Bestellung und Ablé- 
sung bedurfte der Zustimmung der britischen Autoritaéten in Singa- 
pur. Diese seltsame Konstruktion, in der ein Siam unterstelltes 
Kelantan den Ratschlagen eines Briten folgen musste, dauerte nur 
wenige Jahre. Der anglo-siamnesische Vertrag von 1909 ldste 
Kelantan aus der siamnesischen Oberhoheit und stellte es unter briti- 
sche Herrschaft. Kelantan wurde in der Folgezeit einer der 
Nonfederated States of Malaya. 

Die Zeit zwischen 1900 und 1909 war in Kelantan eine Zeit der 
kulturellen und politischen Krise. Alle Grundlagen der bisherigen 
Ordnung wurden in Frage gestellt oder zerbrachen. Weite Kreise der 
Bevolkerung stiirzten in kulturelle Verwirrung und Anarchie. Eine 
festgefiigte Welt loste sich auf und mit ihr die tiberkommene Identi- 
tat der Kelantanesen. Es ist nicht verwunderlich, dass diese Krisensi- 
tuation zum fruchtbaren Nahrboden fiir charismatische Bewegungen 
werden sollte. Die von Muhammad Sa‘id um 1902/3 nach Kelantan 
gebrachte Ahmadiyya wurde in diesem Klima der Verwirrung 
voriibergehend (unfreiwilliger?) Trager einer charismatischen Er- 
weckungsbewegung. Die erschiitterte Bev6lkerung Kelantans sah in 
der Ahmadiyya eine Moglichkeit zu neuer religidser Identifikation. 
Muhammad Sa‘id bot sich, durch seinen langen Aufenthalt in Mekka 
und durch seine tiberdurchschnittliche Gelehrsamkeit, als ideales 
Projektionsfeld fiir charismatische Erwartungen an. Zwar wissen wir 
nichts von einem Wunder, das, nach Max Weber, gewohnlich den 
charismatischen Prozess in Gang setzt, aber da sprang ja vielleicht 
der oben erwahnte kelantanesische “Strassenheilige” Tuk Wali 
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Ismail in die Bresche. Die wahrend des dzikir erfahrenen Visionen 
diirften ebenfalls die Prisenz des Wunderbaren, das den Malaiien 
sowieso naher steht als uns, erfahrbar gemacht haben. Allerdings 
kam es nicht zu einer Institutionalisierung des Charismas von 
Muhammad Sa‘id. Er konnte sich nicht auf Dauer in Kota Bharu 
etablieren. Die Zeiten waren wohl zu bewegt. Wir wissen weder, 
wann er Kelantan verlassen hat, noch unter welchen Umstanden dies 
geschah. Wahrscheinlich gab es einen gewissen Druck von Seiten 
des Herrschers und der islamischen Hierarchie. Sicher ist, dass seine 
Spuren verhaltnismassig schnell verblassten. 

Mit dem Ende der grossen Kulturkrise in Kelantan (das paradoxer 
Weise mit der Etablierung der britischen Ordnungsmacht einher- 
ging), Kam auch das Ende des ekstatischen Charakters der 
Ahmadiyya in Kelantan. Der tarekat wurde wieder Teil der 
niichternen, “orthodoxen”, islamischen Mystik, so wie er das auch 
schon unter Tuan Tabal gewesen war. 

Die oben erwahnte Fatwa, die Raja Muhammad IV. von Wan 
Ahmad bin Muhammad Zain al-Fathani erbat, kann man iibrigens 
auch als Beginn eines neuen Rollenverstaéndnisses der Herrscher von 
Kelantan sehen. Durch den britischen Berater samtlicher politischer 
Autoritaét beraubt, blieb dem Herrscher allein das Feld der Religion 
und des Adat als Exerzierplatz seiner reduzierten Macht. Sein Inter- 
esse an Fragen der religidsen Organisation nahm dementsprechend 
zu. Die 1915 gegriindete Majlis Ugama dan Isti’adat Malayu sollte 
ein voriibergehender Hohepunkt dieser neuen Aktivitaten der kelan- 
tanesischen Herrscher werden. 


Die Antwort Wan Ahmads ibn Muhammad Zains auf die Briefe des 
Rajas war eine lange Fatwa, die allerdings keine klare Antwort auf 
den Kern der Frage des Herrschers — ist der Zustand des majdhib 
(und damit die Ahmadiyya) rechtsinnig oder nicht? — gibt. Wan 
Ahmad zitiert eine ganze Reihe von Ausserungen bekannter islami- 
scher Autoren zum Thema majdhib, die sowohl zustimmender als 
auch ablehnender Natur sind. Weil er wahrscheinlich iiber die ge- 
nauen Machtverhiltnisse in Kelantan nicht informiert und sich tiber 
die Absichten des Rajas im unklaren war, kommt er zur salomoni- 
schen Aussage, dass der Zustand der religidsen Verziickung 
rechtsinnig ist, aber dass zu viele Scharlatane diesen Zustand simu- 
lieren. Als Mittel zur Erkenntnis Gottes halt er ihn fiir nicht hilfreich. 
Interessant ist, dass Wan Ahmad mitteilt, dass auch er ein Bruder der 
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Ahmadiyya ist, aber dass er nie den Zustand des majdhib erlebt 
hatte. Er bezeichnet den Griinder der Idrisi Tradition, Ahmad b. Idris 
und seine Nachfolger als grosse Heilige, deren Verehrung er allen 
Muslimen anrat. Als Nachfolger von Ahmad b. Idris nennt er 
Ibrahim ar-Rashid, Ahmad Danduri (Muhammad b. Ahmad al- 
Dandarawi) und Sidi Muhammad Shakeh Kalifa (al-Shaykh Ibn 
Muhammad b. Salih), also die wichtigsten Namen der Rashidiyya 
Tradition in seiner Zeit.32 Der Versuch einiger traditioneller kelanta- 
nesischen ulama die Ahmadiyya als unislamisch brandmarken zu 
lassen war damit gescheitert. 


Doch dieser Versuch war nur ein Vorspiel. Die Rechtsinnigkeit der 
Ahmadivya wurde einige Jahre spater erneut und nun wesentlich ve- 
hementer, in Frage gestellt. Diesmal durch einen Artikel der Zeitung 
al-Imam.33 Al-Imaém wurde 1906 gegriindet und erschien nur zwei- 
einhalb Jahre. Dennoch zahlt sie zu den wichtigsten malaiischen 
Zeitungen dieses Jahrhunderts. Al-Imam war die erste Publikation, 
die die Ideen der Salafiyya nach Siidostasien trug und dort verbrei- 
tete. Ihr publizistisches Vorbild war der agyptische al-Mand@r, aus 
der sie auch Beitrage, in malaiischer Ubersetzung, nachdruckte. In 
einem der ersten Leitartikel der Zeitung wurden folgende programa- 
tische Grundsatze aufgestellt, die bis heute islamisches Denken in 
Siidostasien pragen. Es heisst dort: 

‘Perhaps it may be said that we are most in need of skills of craftmanship and agriculture, or 
knowledge of how to preserve our country from its enemies, or that we need education to 
rescue us from the slough of apathy and indolence, or that we must learn to unite for the 
common good. ... All this is true. But the one thing that will strengthen and realise all our 
desires is knowledge of the commands of our religion. For religion is the proven cure for all 
the ills of our community’ .34 

Al-Imam wurde bald zur bedeutendsten Zeitung in Malaya und 
Niederlandisch Indien und von weiten Kreisen der islamischen Elite 
Siidostasiens als religidse Autoritéat anerkannt. Al-Jmdam bestand 
zwar nur zweieinhalb Jahre, fand aber sowohl in Indonesien als auch 


32 Wan Ahmad bin Muhammad Zain al-Fathani, Sufi dan Wali Allah 54. 

33 ql-Imam ii, no. 8, 4. 2.1908, 225-260. Der Beitrag wird auch ausfiihrlich in Abu Bakar 
Hamzah, Al-Imam. Its Role in Malay Society, 1906-1908 (Kuala Lumpur 1991) 37-49, zitiert 
und dokumentiert. 

34 Zitiert nach: William R. Roff, The Origins of Malay Nationalism (Singapore, Kuala 
Lumpur, University of Malaya Press 1967) 56. Meine Hervorhebung. 
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in Malaya eine Reihe von Nachfolgern. Die Zeitung setzte den 
Standart, war der Beginn eines Typus. Al-Jmdam war die Fanfare der 
Kaum Muda (junge Gruppe), des siidostasiatischen islamischen Mo- 
dernismus. Als Griinder der Zeitung traten vier Personen in Erschei- 
nung: Shaykh Mohammad Tahir bin Jalaluddin Al-Azhari aus West- 
sumatra, Sayyid Shaykh bin Ahmad Al-Hadi, ein Malate arabischer 
Abstammung aus Malakka, Haji Abbas bin Mohammad Taha aus 
Singapur und Shaykh Mohammad Salim Al-Kalali aus Aceh in 
Nordsumatra. Der fiihrende Kopf der Gruppe war Shaykh Mo- 
hammad Tahir. Er hatte zwolf Jahre bei seinem Cousin, dem 
minangkabauschen Proto-Modernisten Ahmad Khatib, in Mekka 
studiert. 1893 ging Shaykh Mohammad Tahir nach Kairo und stu- 
dierte an der Azhar Astronomie. Mohammad Tahir verband den re- 
formistischen Geist der malaio-islamischen Lehrer in Mekka mit den 
Ideen der agyptischen Salafiyya und brachte so eine neue Qualitit is- 
lamischer Reform nach Siidostasien. 

In der Ausgabe vom 4. Februar 1908 erschien in al-Jmam ein Auf- 
satz, der iiber die Ahmadiyya im Siiden Siams handelte (Kelantan 
war zu dieser Zeit noch ein tributérer Staat Siams). Der Aufsatz er- 
schien anonym, aber man kann davon ausgehen, dass sein Verfasser 
Shaykh Mohammad Tahir war. Er war bis Marz 1908 leitender Re- 
dakteur von al-Imam. Mohammad Tahir hatte bereits in der Ausgabe 
vom 5. Januar 1908 die Bruderschaften in Siidostasien als grosses 
Hindernis fiir die Entwicklung der malaio-islamischen Kultur be- 
zeichnet.35 Offensichtlich hatte er von seinem Lehrer Ahmad Khatib 
dessen starke Abneigung gegen islamischen Bruderschaften 
iibernommen. Ahmad Khatib hatte in Mekka einen pers6nlichen 
Konflikt mit Shaykh Suleiman Effendi, den einflussreichen khalifa 
der Naqshbandiyya-Khalidiyya. Beide konkurrierten um die Loyali- 
tat der zahlreiche Schiiler aus dem malaiischen Archipel, die fiir das 
Einkommen der beiden Lehrer von erheblicher Bedeutung waren. 
Mohammad Tahir war, wie tibrigens viele der salafitischen Vertreter 
in Siidostasien, selbst Sohn eines bedeutenden Naqshbandiyya 
Scheichs in Minangkabau. 

Mit seinem Artikels in al-Imam verfolgte Muhammad Tahir eine 


35 Diesen Beitrag kenne ich nur als Zitat in: Mohd. Sarim b. Haji Mustajab, ‘Syeikh 
Muhammad Tahir Jalaluddin Al-Falaki, Pelopor Gerakan Islah Islamiyyah di Tanah Melayu’, 
Malaysia in History xx, 2 (1977) 10. 
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ganz andere Absicht als der Raja von Kelantan einige Jahre friiher. 
Wahrend der Raja versuchte, eine soziale Bewegung in den Griff zu 
bekommen, ging es al-Jmdam allein um ein ideologisches Problem, 
um die Polemik gegen die Bruderschaften 1m allgemeinen und die 
Ahmadiyya im besonderen. Der Autor begriff dies als notwendige 
Auseinandersetzung mit vermeintlichen Obskurantismus und erhob 
sich selbst bzw. die Zeitung al-Imadm zur Fatwa-gebenden Instanz. 
Aus dem Inhalt des Aufsatzes geht allerdings hervor, dass der Autor 
mit dem wahren Wesen der Ahmadiyya-Rashidiyya nicht vertraut 
war. 

Al-Imam berichtet tiber einen Muslim aus Patani/Siidthailand,36 der 
in seiner Heimat dzikir-Abende eines Ahmadiyya Scheichs besucht 
haben will. Der Mann aus Patani schickte der Zeitung einen Katalog 
von Fragen zu gewissen Ubungen der Tarekat Ahmadiyya. Dieser 
Mann aus Patani ist allerdings eine Konstruktion. Bei dem angeblich 
aus seiner Feder stammenden Brief, handelt es sich um nichts an- 
deres als um das obenerwahnte Schreiben, das der Raja von Kelantan 
an Ahmad bin Muhammad al-Patani nach Mekka geschickt hatte. 
Allerdings bekommt dieser Brief durch die Absicht und die 
Zitierweise in al-Imam einen eindeutig feindseligen Charakter. Der 
Artikel berichtet tiber einen namentlich nicht genannten Ahmadiyya 
Scheich (gemeint ist Muhammad Sa‘id al-Linggi), der mit grossem 
Erfolg seine Bruderschaft in Kelantan verbreitete. Al-Jmam wirft ihm 
vor, dass er alle Menschen, die zu ihm kamen (selbst wenn es ihnen 
am grundlegenden Wissen der islamischen Pflichtenlehre mangelte) 
in die Ahmadiyya aufnahm. Ein Vorwurf, der iibrigens immer 
wieder von den Gegnern der Sufis im malatischen Archipel erhoben 
wurde. 

“Unter jenen, die mystische Unterweisung suchen, sind aber auch Mitglieder der kénigli- 
chen Familie und Kinder von Ministern. Das ist so, weil der Guru der Tarekat den Leuten ver- 
sichert, dass jeder, der in die Bruderschaft eintritt, auch eine Garantie fiir den Eintritt ins Para- 
dies erwirbt. Die Tarekat sei wie Feuer, er zeitigt sofortige Wirkung.”37 

Der fiktive Mann aus Patani beschreibt auch einen Dzikir-Abend 
an den er teilgenommen haben will: 

“« .. das Licht wird geléscht und man steht im Kreis mit brennenden Weihrauchschalen in 


36 Patani, eine Region die im Norden an Kelantan anschliesst und die zu dieser Zeit kein 


Herrscherhaus hatte. 
37 al-Imam ii, No. 8 (1908) 256. 
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den Handen. Dabei spricht man unter schwingenden K6rperbewegungen den Dzikir. Es ist eine 
Bewegung die den arabischen Tanzen Ta’in und Takassur ahnelt. Dabei stampfen die Anwe- 
senden mit den Fiissen auf den Boden und erzeugen damit den Klang einer grossen Trommel, 
der die Nachbarn aus ihrem Schlaf aufschreckt. Wenn der Hohepunkt dieses getanzten Dzikirs 
erreicht ist, wird er durch einen Zischlaut des Gurus angehalten. Dabei fallen einige wie be- 
taubt nieder und miissen vom Guru durch sanfte Rutenschlage zurtickgeholt werden. Wahrend 
der Entriicktheit (majdhitb) rufen sie mit lauter Stimme aus, dass sie das Verborgene gesehen 
haben, den Propheten und seine Familie, Menschen in Grabern, im Paradies oder in der 
Hille.”38 

Auch die Geschichte des fiinfjahrigen Sohnes des Scheiches, der 
Gott auf einen Baum sitzen sah, wird wiederholt.39 Der Guru 
Tarekat versichert seinen Schiilern, dass ihre Visionen kein Werk 
des Teufels seien, sondern Manifestationen des gottlichen Willens. 
Auf die Bemerkung, dass friihere Anhanger der Rashidiyya (Scheich 
Tuan Tabal) diese Visionen nicht kannten, soll der Guru geantwortet 
haben, dass es ihnen wohl an der notigen spirituellen Erfahrung ge- 
mangelt habe. 

Der fiktive Briefschreiber aus Patani bittet al-Imam um eine Stel- 
lungnahme. Shaykh Mohammad Tahir, der Verfasser des Artikels, 
konstruierte die fiinf folgenden Fragen (die im urspriinglichen Brief 
des Rajas von Kelantan, in dieser Form, nicht zu finden sind): 

1. Gab es zur Zeit des Propheten Bruderschaften? Sind diese Teil 
der islamischen Tradition? Welche Verse des Korans oder welcher 
Hadith beziehen sich auf sie? 

2. Wenn es in der Zeit des Propheten keine Tarekat gegeben hat, 
miissen sie dann als Neuerungen (bid‘a) verstanden werden? Wenn 
ja, sind sie bid‘a hasana (gute Neuerungen) oder bid‘a dzalala 
(schlechte Neuerungen)? Wenn sie bid‘a hasana sind, was ist dann 
die genaue Definition von guten Neuerungen? 

3. Wenn Tarekat bid‘a dzalala sind, ist es dann fiir die Herrscher 
und die Autoritaéten, die fiir diese Fragen zustandig sind, ver- 
pflichtend, die Verbreitung der Lehren dieser Tarekat zu verbieten? 

4. Wie stellt sich die Situation der Tarekat-Scheiche dar, wenn 
Bruderschaften verboten werden. Sind die Herrscher und die Autori- 
taten, die fiir diese Fragen zustandig sind, verpflichtet, sie aus ihrem 


38 Ibid. 255-56. 
39 Der nicht alter gewordene Sohn beweist, dass es sich hier um die gleichen Vorgiinge 
handelt, die der Raja Kelantan schon Jahre friiher beschrieben hat. 
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Territorium zu verbannen, so dass sie ihre falschen Lehren nicht 
weiter verbreiten k6nnen? 

5. Sind die Herrscher verpflichtet, diejenigen, die die Lehren der 
Tarekat nicht aufgeben, zu bestrafen?40 

Die Antworten die al-Imdm auf diese fiinf Fragen gibt, k6nnen 
folgendermassen zusammengefasst werden: 

Zu Zeiten des Propheten gab es keine Tarekat. Weder im Koran 
noch im Hadith sind sie erwahnt. Deshalb sind sie bid‘a, Neuerun- 
gen. Bevor nun die Frage, ob sie gute oder schlechte Neuerungen 
sind, beantwortet wird, streut der Autor einige Geriichte ein. Z.B., 
dass es warend der dzikir-Treffen zu sexuellen Handlungen kommen 
soll und dass die Tarekat Scheiche oft beitrittswillige Frauen sexuell 
missbrauchen. Dies sind stereotype Behauptungen, die in jeder Po- 
lemik gegen Tarekat im malaiischen Archipel vorkommen. Diese 
absichtsvoll gestreuten Geriichte bereiteten dann auch die nichste 
Antwort vor, némlich, dass Tarekat verbotene Neuerungen sind. 
Deshalb miissen die Herrscher oder die zustindigen Autoritaten in 
ihrem Herrschaftsbereich die Bruderschaften verbieten. Tarekat- 
Scheiche miissen vertrieben und Tarekat-Anhinger, die ihre ver- 
werfliche Praxis nicht aufgeben, bestraft werden.4! 

Mit diesem frontalen Angriff schlug al-Imam mehrere Fliegen mit 
einer Klappe. Erstens wurde die Legitimation aller Tarekat in der 
malaiischen Welt in Abrede gestellt. Zweitens iibte al-Imam deutlich 
Kritik an der religidsen Autoritaét (des damals gerade verstorbenen) 
Wan Ahmad bin Muhammad al-Fatanis, der ja in seiner Fatwa die 
Ahmadiyya als rechtsinnige Bruderschaft anerkannt hatte. Drittens 
wird jenen malatischen Herrschern, die Bruderschaften auf ihren 
Territorien dulden, Vernachlissigung ihrer religidsen Aufsichts- 
pflicht vorgeworfen und viertens versuchen die salafitischen Autoren 
al-Imam als Fatwa-gebende Institution in der malaiischen Welt zu 
etablieren. 

Ich habe schon erwdhnt, dass es auch friiher kritische Ausserungen 
zu den Sufi Bruderschaften in der malaiischen Welt gegeben hat. 
Etwa den Angriff des Hadhramis Salim b. Samirs auf Ismail 
Minangkabau, der die Naqshbandiyya-Khalidiyya in den 1850er 
Jahren nach Riau brachte, oder die Broschiire al-Nasiha li’l- 


40 al-Imam ii, No. 8 (1908) 257. 
41 al-Imam ii, No. 8 (1908) 277. 
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mutalabbisin bi’l-tariga, die von Sayyid Usman Ibn Abdullah Ibn 
Akil Ibn Al-Alawi in den 1880er Jahren (zur grossen Freude der Ko- 
lonialverwaltung und Snouck Hurgronjes) in Umlauf gebracht 
wurde.42 Allerdings sprachen sich beide Autoren nicht gegen die 
Bruderschaften als solche aus, sondern nur gegen gewisse Abwei- 
chungen und gegen den geringen Wissensstand ihrer Scheiche und 
Anhianger. Nicht Bruderschaften waren das Problem, sondern unwis- 
sende Briider!43 

Zu Beginn des 20. Jahrhunderts wurde die Kritik heftiger. Der 
Sumatraner Ahmad Khatib bin Abdu’! Latif (1852-1915), der schon 
mehrmals erwahnte Cousin und Lehrer von Muhammad Tahir, ver- 
Offentlichte zwischen 1906 und 1908 drei scharfe Angriffe auf die 
Nagqshbandiyya, die die Rechtsinnigkeit aller Tarekat in Frage stel- 
len. Mohammad Tahirs Beitrag in al-Jmam muss man in Verbindung 
mit den drei Risalas seines Lehrers sehen. Allerdings ging Mo- 
hammad Tahir noch weiter als sein Lehrer. Ahmad Khatib qualifi- 
zierte die Naqshbandiyya zwar als bid‘a und syirk, sprach jedoch 
keine politische Empfehlung aus und forderte auch kein staatliches 
Verbot dieser Bruderschaft. Der al-Imam Artikel mahnte dagegen 
ordnungpolitische Massnahmen gegen Tarekat Fiihrer und sogar ge- 
gen religidse Aufsichtsbehérden, die ihrer Pflicht nicht nachkom- 
men, an. Der Aufsatz wird dadurch zur scharfsten gedruckten Pole- 
mik gegen islamische Bruderschaften und ihre Anhdnger in 
Siidostasien. 

Es ist nicht nachzuweisen, dass die extremen Aussagen des al- 
Imam Artikels direkte Auswirkungen auf die Situation der Bruder- 
schaften in Malaya hatten. Aber die spaitere Verbannung (1917) des 
Ahmadiyya Scheichs Abu Hassan al-Azahari aus Kelantan, konnte 
innerislamisch durchaus mit den theologischen Ansichten al-Imams 
gerechtfertigt worden sein. In einem Beschluss der Majlis Ugama 
Kelantan wurde ihm vorgeworfen, exzessive religidse Begeisterung 
hervorgerufen zu haben.#4 Der gleiche Beschluss fordert, dass in Zu- 


42 Siehe dazu Martin van Bruinessen, Tarekat Naqshbandivah di Indonesia (Bandung 
1992) 109-10. 

43 Die arabischen Protagonisten dieser Polemiken gingen allerdings implizit davon aus, 
dass ein malaiischer Muslim weder die spirituelle noch die intellektuelle Fahigkeiten besitzen 
kann, um das nétige Wissen zu erwerben. 

44 William Roff, ‘The Origins and Early Years of the Majlis Ugama’, in W. Roff (ed.), 
Kelantan (Kuala Lumpur 1974) 140, Anm. 101. 
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kunft Sufi Lehrer eine staatliche Lehrerlaubnis erwerben und den In- 
halt ihrer Lehren tiberpriifen lassen miissen.45 

Die kompromisslose Haltung Shaykh Mohammad Tahirs ge- 
geniiber den Bruderschaften wurde sicher nicht von den anderen drei 
Herausgebern von al-Jmam mitgetragen. Als es (fast dreissig Jahre 
spdter) in Kelantan zu einer grossen Debatte tiber die Zulassigkeit 
des Haltens von Hunden als Haustiere kam, befand sich in der gros- 
sen Koalition der Befiirworter, neben dem Ahmadi Scheich Wan 
Musa, auch der ehemalige Herausgeber von al-Imam Hajji Abas 
Taha.46 Auch aus Indonesien wissen wir, dass der grossere Teil der 
Salafiyya eine relativ neutrale Haltung gegeniiber islamischen Bru- 
derschaften einnahm. 

Mohammad Tahir, der erst im Jahr 1954 starb, wurde in der Folge- 
zeit ein einflussreicher religidser Berater an mehreren malaiischen 
Fiirstenhdusern, und es ist anzunehmen, dass er seine ablehnende 
Haltung gegeniiber Sufi Bruderschaften aufrechterhielt und weiter 
gab. In jedem Fall kann man sagen, dass die simple Intoleranz seines 
Artikels im Laufe der Zeit Wirkung zeigte. In Malaysia besteht heute 
ein grosser Druck auf jede Form von religidser Ausserung, die vom 
skripturalistischen, am Gesetz orientierten, engen Islamverstiandnis 
abweicht. Bruderschaften sind da besonders suspekt und sind standig 
der Gefahr ausgesetzt, als ajaran sesat (falsche Lehre) verleumdet zu 
werden. Die Ahmadiyya entging diesem Schicksal lange dadurch, da 
sie tiber qualifizierte Fiihrer verfiigte, die selbst zur etablierten Elite 
der Ummat Islam Malaysias aufstiegen. So wurde der Sohn von 
Muhammad Sa‘id al-Linggi, Ahmad bin Muhammad Sa‘id, 1950 
Mufti von Negri Sembilan. Aber in jiingerer Zeit und im Rahmen der 
zunehmenden Revitalisierung und Skripturalisierung des malaiischen 
Islam, nehmen die Angriffe auf Sufi Bruderschaften wieder zu. Oft 
wird tiberhaupt keine Trennungslinie zwischen ajaran sesat und ta- 
rekat mehr gezogen.47 | 

Es ware sicher toricht und iiberzogen, den al-Imam Artikel von 


45 Der wahre Grund der Verbannung Abu Hassans war seine enge Beziehung zu Hadschi 
Wan Musa, dem Sohn Tuan Tabals. Wan Musa hatte ein sehr gespanntes Verhiltnis zur 
Herrscherfamilie, da er sich weigerte religidse “Gefalligkeitsgutachten” abzuliefern. 

46 William Roff, ‘Whence Cometh the Law? Dog Salvia in Kelantan, 1937’, Comparative 
Studies in Society and History xxv, 2 (1983) 323-38. 

47 Siehe z.B. John Bousfield, ‘Adventures and Misadventures of the New Sufis: Islamic 
Spiritual Groups in Contemporary Malaysia’, Sojourn viii, 2 (1993) 328-44. 
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1908 fiir die gegenw4rtige Entwicklung in Malaysia verantwortlich 
zu machen. Wahrscheinlich gibt es im Land Keine Handvoll Men- 
schen, die den Inhalt dieses Artikels kennen. Aber es steht ausser 
Zweifel, dass der Geist, den die friihe Salafiyya nach Malaya getra- 
gen hat, eine wesentliche Grundlage fiir die Entwicklung des malai- 
ischen Islam im 20. Jahrhundert ist. Und den Sufi Bruderschaften 
wurde durch diese Entwicklung das Leben nicht leichter gemacht. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


The contents of the preceding papers make clear that Islamic mysti- 
cism was contested during the formative first three centuries of Islam 
up to the present. Positions taken and arguments used point to a con- 
siderable fluidity in the divide between Sufism and its opponents. 
Moreover, some of the harshest critics of certain aspects of Sufism 
were sometimes Sufis themselves. The occasional use of anti-Sufi 
rhetoric by Sufis against their own ilk further blurs the picture of a 
clear-cut dichotomy and points to the impracticality of a paradig- 
matic approach based on a presumed existence of ulama-Sufi oppo- 
sition. In addition, even where the opponents adhere to conceptions 
of Islam which are absolutely incompatible with a mystical con- 
ception, this does not necessarily exclude the possibility of a rela- 
tionship of functional co-operation between those at both ends of the 
continuum of Sufism versus anti-Sufism. A case in point is the 
emerging alliance between marabouts and the Wahhabi inspired anti- 
secular Islamic reform movement in Senegal. Yet, in the end, such 
observations should not underestimate the fundamental differences 
which exist between various conceptions of Islam. Any effort to play 
down these differences, to ignore them, or to blame those who are 
interested in understanding these differences as detractors from all 
that unites the umma, would appear to be due to ignorance, naiveté, 
or political expediency. Radically different conceptions of Islam do 
exist, and what the contest charted in this volume is basically about 
is eradication or survival of different Islamic world views, often in 
conjunction with a struggle for political power. In fact, many of the 
debates and controversies covered or referred to can best be under- 
stood in the context of rivalries between religious leaders often 1n al- 
liance with or as representatives of political authority. Yet, mystical 
Islam is ultimately part of the contest for the dominance or ac- 
ceptance of a notion of “true” or “correct Islam” itself. Such notions 
are identical with and derived from dogmatic positions which may 
well be incompatible and, when that is the case, necessarily result in 
competing versions of Islam. 

Whenever one attempts to find reasons for the success or failure of 
one contested version of Islam over another, it is imperative to ex- 
plore the particular social, political, and economic contexts of the 
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contests in their historical dimensions. To disentangle the “purely” 
dogmatic and theological from the “purely” social, political, and 
economic factors may be facilitated or complicated by one's defi- 
nitions. Yet, as a matter of basic methodology the question which 
should be asked concerning any case of opposition to or polemic in- 
volving Sufism remains the same: Did the historical context generate 
contest, or did contest generate the historical context? In view of the 
lack or paucity of relevant sources pertaining to certain areas in cer- 
tain periods this question may be comparable to that of which came 
first “the chicken or the egg”. Yet, all of the preceding papers, which 
are often characterised by abundant contextual information, would 
seem to give answers, implicitly or explicitly, to this question. 

It would be wrong to look upon the adherents of mystical con- 
ceptions of Islam as eternal victims of an anti- or a non-Sufi oriented 
religious establishment. Militant Sufi movements did exist, and 
sometimes, as in West Africa, resulted in viable polities; but for the 
most part these have been left out of consideration in the preceding 
papers. It would seem apposite, however, to point out that in cases 
where a Sufi order came to dominate a polity (e.g. the Qadiriyya in 
Sokoto; the Shadhiliyya in the Comores), or transformed itself into 
one (e.g. the Idrisiyya in “Asir; the Sanisiyya in Cyrenaica and 
neighbouring regions), this did not entail persecution of those who 
were not in agreement with Sufism as adhered to and practised by 
those in power. A comparative study of such “Sufi states” or “Sufi 
polities” would no doubt be fruitful,! and would certainly result in 
more comprehensive knowledge of “political Sufism” than we have 
at present.2 Further knowledge of Sufism in power would not only 
imply an obvious addition to our Knowledge of the history of Islamic 
mysticism and its institutions, it might also entail a realistic reap- 
praisal of some of the more romantic notions of Sufism in the West. 
In a sense, Sufism is, indeed, the other side of Islam, the non- or 
less-legalistic side. This, however, does not necessarily imply tole- 
rance, democratic attitudes, concern for human rights, and all the 


1 For an initial attempt at comparison, see B. G. Martin, Muslim Brotherhoods in 
Nineteenth-Century Africa (Cambridge 1976). 

The notion of “political Sufism” among scholars appears to lack theoretical 
grounding. In this connection, a recent example is Thierry Zarcone, ‘Political Sufism and the 
Emirate of Kashgaria (End of the 19th Century): The Role of the Ambassador Ya‘qiib X4n 
Tira’, in Anke von Kiigelgen et. al., Muslim Culture in Russia and Central Asia from the 18th 
to the Early 20th Centuries. Vol. 2: Inter-Regional and Inter-Ethnic Relations (Berlin 1998) 
153-165. The article, however, does provide useful factual information. 
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other cultural values the West sees as characteristic of its own cul- 
tures. Neither does it necessarily imply the absence of attitudes 
towards the West which are less antagonistic than the ones cultivated 
by the movements which tend to be labelled “Islamic funda- 
mentalism”’. 

The geographical area covered by the various contributions and 
their cumulative historical scope are considerable. Yet, the picture is 
not as comprehensive as one would wish and a number of move- 
ments, areas and periods have not been covered. This would seem to 
reflect the state of our knowledge and indicates the gaps which 
remain to be filled in. Thus, the Mu‘tazila and the Zaydi positions 
are covered, but a contribution on the Ibadiyya and Sufism is sadly 
lacking. Similarly, criticism from the political reformers with 
Europe-oriented ideas for modernisation, and inspired by ill-digested 
European ideas of secularism and nationalism, is only referred to in- 
cidentally; and perhaps rightly so, since their criticism hardly sur- 
passed qualifying Sufism as backward, superstitious, and as detri- 
mental to social and economic development. Looking at the geo- 
graphical areas covered, the Middle-East is under-represented, while 
other areas, e.g. East Africa, Republican Turkey, the Volga-Ural re- 
gion, and the Caucasus, are not covered at all. Moreover, polemics 
and opposition concerning Sufism in some dynastic empires, e.g. the 
Ag Qoyunlu and the Safavid empires, are not touched upon. One 
would also have wished to have contributions on some of the more 
radical Sufi movements on the Indian Subcontinent which elicited 
opposition of a violent kind, e.g. the movement involving the murids 
and leaders of the Qadiri-Naqshbandi lineage based at Kingri in 
Sindh. The sajjada-nishins of this lineage, known as the Pir Pagaros, 
and their followers were attacked by ulama and persecuted by the 
British, who executed their then leader in 1943.3 
_ Opposition to Sufism by the colonial powers is touched upon in a 
number of papers, but receives a far from comprehensive treatment. 
With variations and fluctuations over time, Sufi orders co-operated 
with or opposed colonial authorities. A comprehensive study of the 
Sufi orders and the colonial encounter would greatly enhance our 
knowledge of both, the history of European colonialism and the 
history of the orders. 

To point to incomplete coverage and gaps in our knowledge of the 


3 Criticism and opposition from the ulama have hardly been charted; cf. Sarah F.D. 
Ansari, Sufi Saints and State Power. The Pirs of Sind, 1843-1947 (Cambridge 1992) 66f., 135f. 
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history of opposition to Sufism is not intended as an inventory of 
deficiencies in the present volume, but simply as an enumeration of a 
few areas where worthwhile contributions to scholarly knowledge 
are still to be made. It seems unlikely, however, that such studies in 
the future will add new elements to our Knowledge of the issues 
which are central to the polemics concerning Sufism, and have been 
so at least since the twelfth century. In fact, it is the repetitive nature 
of the contents of anti-Sufi rhetoric which is perhaps most striking: 
arguments and issues are recycled over and over again, and su- 
rprisingly little that is new is introduced. The debates concerning Ibn 
al-°Arabi’s teaching illustrate this point. Yet, the fact that debates 
concerning Sufism have had continuity, indeed up to the very pre- 
sent, is to be evaluated positively: it means that Islamic thought is 
alive, that a variety of positions exists concerning what Islam is or 
should be, and that we are far removed from the kind of monolithic 
uniform Islam some would like to see. In this connection it may be 
apposite to recall the saying of the Prophet: [khtilaf ummati 
rahmatun — “Variety in my community is a blessing”. 


The Editors 
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°Abd al-Karim, al-Hajj Ahmad 373 

*Abd al-Karim Lafgiin 259, 260, 261, 
263, 264, 266 

“Abd al-Khaliq, Mahmiid 245 

*Abd al-Khaliq, “Abd al-Rahman 94 

*Abd al-Latif b. ‘Abd al-Rahman b. 
Hasan b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab 146 

“Abd al-Latif Qudsi 612 

*Abd al-Malik b. Habib al-Sulami 175 

‘Abd al-Mugqtadir Banbani 420 

“Abd al-Nabi 446, 447 

*Abd al-Qadir b. Muhammad Bello 381 

°Abd al-Qadir Damulla 546, 547, 550 

°Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani 30, 31, 62, 151, 
283, 293, 309, 360, 361, 363, 370, 
371, 394, 406, 427, 475, 618, 709 

*Abd al-Qadir Pasha Hilmi 280 

“Abd al-Qadir al-Rashidi 264 

“Abd al-Quddiis Gangohi 447, 448 

“Abd al-Rahim 79 

“Abd al-Rahman b. Abi Hatim 72 

‘Abd al-Rahmaan b. Hasan b. 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab 146 

°Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad Ahmad 
al-Mahdi 269 

°Abd al-Rahmaan III 181, 183 

*Abd al-Rahmaan al-Tasili 251 

*Abd al-Rahmaan al-Tijani 248 

*Abd al-Rahmaan w. al-Nujimi 273 

*Abd al-Ra°uf al-Sinkili (Singkel) 19, 
673, 678, 679, 680, 681, 682, 735 

“Abd al-Raziq, Mustafa 318 

°Abd al-Salam al-Qadiri 169 

“Abd al-Samad b. ‘Abd Allah al-°Alawi 
al-Damaghani 142 

°Abd al-Samad al-Palimbani 19 

*Abd al-Wahhab 450 

°Abd al-Wahhab al-Muttaqi 422 
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©Abd al-Wahhab al-Warrag 73, 74 

©Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd 2, 27, 28, 68 

°Abd al-Wasi‘ b. Yahya al-Wasi‘l 136 

°Abdak al-Sifi 288 

°Abdallah (Aliyu Babba) 363 

© Abdallah b. Ahmad b. ‘Amir 63 

al-°Abdari al-Tilimsani, Muhammad 211 

© Abdu’ 1-Ghani 455 

°Abdu’l-Hayy 454 

*‘Abduh, Muhammad 42, 94, 268, 303, 
304, 310, 313, 314, 318, 337, 592, 
597, 717 

Abdul Hadi al-Qaderi, Maulana 393, 
400, 401, 402 

Abdul Karim b. Muhammad Amrullah 
(Haji Rasul) 715 

Abdul Karim Banten 743 

Abdul Malik bin Abdullah 737 

Abdul Muluk, Sultan 687 

Abdul Qaadir Jilaani, Hadhrat Sayyid 
—>‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani 

Abdul Rahman bin Muhammad al-Idrus, 
Sayid 740 

Abdul Samad bin Muhammad Saleh 741 

Abdulkadir, Dandatti 371 

Abdulla, H.W.M. 684 

Abdullaev, Mukhtarkhan 537, 539 

Abdullah b. Abdul Malik 737 

©Abdullah Jan 479, 481, 482 

Abdullah, Umar 390, 399 

*Abdullahi b. Muhammad Karrar b. °AIi, 
the Khalifa 271, 272, 275, 277, 278, 
281 

Abdulmuhyi 737 

*Abdunnabi 480 

Abdur Ra°uf al-Singkeli —> ‘Abd al- 
Ra°if al-Singili 

Abdur Rauf, Abubakr 402 

Abdur Rauf Soofi, Maulana 399, 401, 
402, 408, 410 

Abdus Salaam, Imam Abdullah Kadi 390 

Abduvakhitov, Abdujabar 539 

Abdiilhamit, ‘Abdulhamid, Sultan 38, 
295, 296, 297, 298, 299 

‘Abed Mia, Maulana Sufi Sayyed 
Muhammad 391 

Abidi, Mahmiid 498 

Abii’l-S‘Abbas Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Bini 
139 

Abu’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. Yusuf al- 
Rashidi 252 


Abi ‘Abd Allah 252 

Abi Abd Allah al-‘Alawi 131 

Abi ‘Abd Allah b. al-Jalla° 73, 76 

Abi ‘Abd Allah b. Khuzayma 74 

Abi ‘Abd Allah Husayn b. ‘Ali al-Basri 
78 

Abii ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ghazi al- 
Miknasi 216 

Abi ‘Abdallah al-Zubayri 60 

Abii Ahmad Ja‘far b. “Abd Allah 199 

Abi ‘Ali b. al-Katib 88 

Abii °Ali al-Sarraj 177, 178 

Abi ‘Aziz al-Hannashi 263 

Abu Bakar, Shafie 737 

Abi Bakr b. al-‘Arabi 185, 190, 192, 
193, 214 

Abi Bakr al-Siddiq 129, 134, 360, 404, 
433, 713, 715 

Abi Bakr al-Yahyawi, Radi al-Din 106 

Abi Da°id al-Sijistani 60 

Abu Dahish 170 

Abi’1-Fad]-i ‘Allami 424, 438, 439, 440, 
441, 442, 443, 444, 445, 446, 447, 
448, 449, 450 

Abi Gayl 580 

Abi’1-Ghayth b. Jamil 106, 128 

Abi Hafs 72, 73 

Abi Hammi II 252 

Abi Hammii III 253 

Abii Hamza al-Baghdadi 54, 75 

Abi Hanifa 130, 283, 475, 487, 615 

Abu’1-Hasan al-Ash‘ari —> al-Ash‘ari 

Abu’1-Hasan al-Marini 215, 215 

Abu Hassan al-Azahari 742, 745, 754 

Abi Hudayda 149 

Abu Hulman al-Farisi al-Dimashqi 62, 
616 

Abi Hurayra 463 

Abi’1-Husayn al-Basri 6, 130, 131 

Abi ‘Imran al-Raqashi 69 

Abi Ishaq al-Shirazi 30, 79 

Abu Ja‘far al-Malati 63 

Abi Ja‘far al-Takhawi 118 

Abii’1-Khashshab, Ibrahim ‘Ali 316 

Abi’l-Khayr 184 

Abi’1-Khayr b. Shaykh b. Hajar 665 

Abi Madyan 199, 216, 221, 248, 251 

Abii Mahalli 262 

Abi Muslim 46 

Abi Nasr al-Tammar 72 
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Abu Nu‘aym al-Isfahani 29, 48, 59, 73, 
74, 75 

Abi’1-Qasim ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Sirafi 
79 

Abi’1-Qasim Ahmad b. Muhammad 186 

Abii’1-Qasim b. Ahmad b. Hashim 278 

Abiu’!-Qasim al-Balkhi 69 

Abii’1-Qasim al-Iskandarani 63 

Abi’1-Qasim Sa‘d Allah 254 

Abii Ras al-Nasiri 252, 253 

Abu Rashid Sa‘id b. Muhammad al- 
Naysabiri 78, 80, 81 

Abi Sa‘d Bishr b. al-Husayn al-Dawidi 
80 

Abu Sa‘id b. al-A‘rabi 177, 179 

Abii Sa‘id, fl-khan 37 

Abi Salim, Muhammad Ibrahim 270, 
275, 276, 280, 281 

Abii’1-Shamat, Mahmiid 38, 295 

Abi’1-Shaykh 29 

Abi Shu‘ayb al-Nasik 69 

Abii’!-Su‘itid Efendi 609, 610, 611 

Abi Talib al-Makki 29, 31, 49, 50, 51, 
56, 59, 60, 62, 68, 427 

Abii’1-Tayyib b. Harthama 82 

Abi Tujin 251 

Abi Turab al-Nakhshabi 75 

Abii °Uthman al-Sa‘id al-Tilimsani 255 

Abi Wahb ‘Abd al-Rahman al-° Abbasi 
al-Zahid 176, 178, 190, 194 

Abi Ya‘azza 248 

Abii Yahya Zakariya? al-Saji 60 

Abi Yazid al-Bastami (al-Bistami) 11, 
54, 118, 129, 130, 416, 419, 425, 426, 
427, 428, 432, 433, 616, 617, 619, 
620, 621, 622 

Abii Yusuf al-Marini 215 

Abu-Manneh, Butrus 38, 461 

Abubakar, Aliyu 357, 362, 376, 377 

Abubakar, Aminu d-Din 338, 376 

Abulung, Haji ‘Abd al-Hamid 20, 685 

Abun-Nasr, Jamil 165, 168, 169, 210, 
329, 335, 362, 363, 364, 365, 375 

Adam 65, 104, 380 

Adam b. M. Sha’ib al-Barnawi 720 

Adam, Maulana Ibrahim (Molvi 
Ebrahim) 393, 401, 402 

Adams, C.C. 313 

Addas, Claude 98, 117, 178, 184, 187, 
188, 189, 193, 194, 196, 228 

°Adi b. Musafir 151 


°Adud al-Dawla 78, 79, 80, 82 

al-° Adwani 258 

al-Afghani, Jamal al-Din 268, 314, 597, 
630, 631, 637 

*Afif al-Din ‘Abd Allah b. As‘ad al- 
Yafi°i —> al-Yafi‘i 

Afifi, A.E. 188 

°Afifi, Abu’1-°Ala 93 

Agaev, M. 529 

Aguadé, J. 175 

Agui 574 

Agung 672, 689 

al-Ahdab 80, 81 

al-Ahdal 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 
111, 112, 113, 115, 116, 117, 118, 243 

Ahmad SAliwa 94 

Ahmad al-Azhari 277, 280 

Ahmad b. °Abd Allah Ma‘n al-Andalusi 
169 

Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Latif al-Khatib al- 
Minankabawi 712 

Ahmad b. Abi’l-Hawari 73 

Ahmad b. Ahmad 325 

Ahmad b. °Alwan 143 

Ahmad b. Amir b. al-Nasir al-Hasani al- 
Jilani 131 

Ahmad b. ‘Amir al-Ta°i 64 

Ahmad b. ‘Ashir al-Ansari 220 

Ahmad b. Baba al-Shingiti 720 

Ahmad b. Hanbal 4, 26, 28, 29, 71, 72, 
73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 482 

Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Mu°ayyad 
bi’ llah 125 

Ahmad b. {brahim al-Qashtali 212 

Ahmad b. Idris 9, 10, 43, 147, 165, 166, 
169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 275, 741, 749 

Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Adami, Abu’!- 
“Abbas 56 

Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Salim al-Basri, 
Abii’1-Hasan 62, 179 

Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Mada*ini 83 

Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Najri al- 
Nassakh 132 

Ahmad b. Mulika al-Nadhrimi 254 

Ahmad b. Nasr al-Dhari‘ 63 

Ahmad b. al-Qadi 252 

Ahmad b. Yiisuf 252 

Ahmad Baba al-Timbukti 220 

Ahmad al-Badawi 151, 229 
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Ahmad Barélwi, Sayyid 12, 13, 452, 453, 
454, 455, 456, 457, 458, 459, 460, 
461, 462, 465, 466, 467 

Ahmad bin Muhammad Sa‘id 755 

Ahmad bin Muhammad Zain al-Patani 
(al-Fathani) 743, 744, 745, 748, 749, 
751, 753 

Ahmad, Fayd 482 

Ahmad Ibrahim 376 

Ahmad al-Judhami al-Fasi 220 

Ahmad al-Kabir 252 

Ahmad Khan 460, 461 

Ahmad Khan, Muin-ud-Din 453 

Ahmad Khatib Sambas (Ahmad b. ‘Abd 
al-Ghaffar al-Khatib al-Sambasi) 20, 
709, 710, 712, 713, 714, 715, 724, 
742, 750, 754 

Ahmad al-Magqrizi 230 

Ahmad, Mohiuddin 453, 466 

Ahmad Muhammad al-Dubayb 147 

Ahmad al-Mugqrani 258 

Ahmad, Qadi Moinuddin 417 

Ahmad, Qeyamuddin 459, 461, 464 

Ahmad Rida Khan Barélwi 471, 472, 
473, 476, 477 

Ahmad al-Rifa‘i 283, 293, 305, 308 

Ahmad al-Sharji 106 

Ahmad, Sultan 669 

Ahmad al-Tayyib w. al-Bashir 269, 270, 
272, 275 

Ahmad al-Tijani 10, 165, 166, 168, 169, 
171, 330, 331, 334, 335, 336, 364, 
365, 366, 367, 368, 371, 374, 375, 
376, 379, 380, 381, 721, 727 

Ahmad w. Sa‘d 279 

Ahmad w. Sulayman 279 

Ahmad Yasawi (Ahmed-i Yesevi) 532, 
538, 605 

Ahmad al-Zawawi 167 

Ahmed, A. F. 357, 361 

Ahmed, Akbar S. 532 

Ahmed Kemal 550 

Ahmed Khan Qadari, Maulana 394 

Ahmeti, Serif 658, 659 

Ahrar, ‘Ubaydullah 37, 495, 498 

Ahsa°i, Ahmad-i 628 

°A°isa b. Muhammad 258 

*Ajami, Fakhr al-Din-i 606 

Akbar 11, 423, 424, 429, 437, 438, 439, 
440, 441, 442, 443, 444, 445, 446, 
447, 448, 450, 451 


Akhmedovy, N. 526, 527 

Akhundzada, Fath‘ali-i 630, 637 

°AkiS al-Damadi, Hasan b. Ahmad 170, 
171 

Akimushkin, O.F. 497 

Al Qamr, Muhyi’1-Din 308 

Al Qamr, Mustafa 308 

° Ala? al-Din 545 

°Ala° al-Din Ri‘ayat Shah 666, 669 

Aladdin, B. 98, 107, 110, 114, 120 

Ala*i 440 

Alain de Lille 104 

Alam, Muzaffar 454 

al-‘Alami, Husayn Muhammad b. 
“Uthman 364 

*Alamu’1lah 453 

al-° Alaw1, al-Hajj ‘Abd Allah 375 

°Alawi, Wajih al-Din 417, 421, 422, 423, 
426, 427, 430 

al-Aleemi al-Qadiri, al-Haj Muhammad 
Ja’far Sheikh 390 

Alfa Hashim 720, 721 

Alfa, Karamokho 325 

Algar, Hamid 30, 51, 288, 289, 502, 537, 
559, 604 

CAli al-°Abid 260 

°Ali b. Abd Allah 363 

°Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. Abi’l-Khayr al- 
Sayidi (al-Sa°idi) 6, 132, 133, 132, 
133 

Ali b. “Abd Allah al-Tawashi 129 

°Ali b. “Abd Allah al-Tayyib 720, 721 

°Ali b. Abi Ghanim 252 

“Ali b. Abi Talib 2, 125, 129, 132, 151, 
360, 393, 454, 480, 715 

All b. “Isa 54 

°Ali b. Jahdam, Abi’l-Hasan 73 

Ali b. Khashram 71 

°Ali b. Mahdi al-Raqqi 64 

“Ali b. Maymiin 110, 111 

*Ali b. Muhammad al-Ghaznawi 127 

°Ali b. Mujaththal 171 

“Ali b. al-Muwaffaq 74 

°Ali b. Yusuf b. Tashufin 186 

°Ali al-Batanitni 98 

°Ali Bawardi (= Ramitani) 498 

“Ali, grandfather of the Khalifa 
* Abdullahi 272 

°Ali al-Hadi 614, 618 

*Ali Hamad Barakat 277 

°Ali Hamadani 495 
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°Ali al-Jabarti 138 

“Ali Kiya b. Amir Kiya al-Malati 127 

°Ali al-Muttaqi 421, 422, 423, 424, 425, 
427, 431 

Ali PaSa 642 

“Ali Pacha, al-Hajj 296 

°Ali al-Rida 63, 64, 284 

“Ali Shér Bangali 419, 420 

Ali, Shahamat (Ali, Shahamat ) 461, 
479 

° Ali Shir Nawa°i 548 

°Ali Zayn al-°Abidin 126 

°Ali-i Aqsarayi 611 

Alikalfic, Fazlija 652 

al-°Allaf, ‘Abd al-Karim 295 

°Allam, °Ali “Abd al-Fattah 321 

*Allama al-Hilli 284,289 

Allworth, Edward 521, 522 

Alpaev, O. 529 

Althusser 436 

al-Aliisi, “Abd al-Hamid 304 

al-Alisi, Abi’l-Thana° 293, 294, 295, 
304 

al-Alisi, Mahmiid 580 

al-Alusi, Mahmiid Shukri 293, 297, 304, 
305, 306 

al-Aliisi, Nu°man 304 

al-A‘mash 194 

al-Amin 68 

Amin, Ahmad 658 

Amin, Muhammad M. 238, 239, 240 

Amin, P.J. 313 

Amin, Qasim 314 

‘Amir, ‘Abd al-Hakim 319, 320 

‘Amir b. Qays 75 

Amir Khan 454 

Amir Kulal, Sayyid 497, 517 

Among Raga 672 

‘Amr b. al-Layth 78 

Amritsari, Mawlawi Thana°ullah 476 

Amselle, Jean-Loup 337 

Amuli, Haydar-i 619, 620, 621 

Anawati, G. 49 

Anbethvi, Khalil Ahmed 404 

Anderson, B.R. 694, 716 

Anderson, R.O’G. 733 

Andrae, Tor 485 

Angenendt, Amold 152 

Ansari —> ‘Abd Allah-i Ansari 

Ansari, Muhammad Abdul Haq 97, 232, 
233, 234 


Ansari, Sarah F.D. 759 

al-Ansari, Zakariyya 111, 112 

al-° Antari, Salah 255, 266 

Anuchin, D.N. 522 

Anishirvan 544 

Anwar, Awwal 357, 378 

Appleby, R.S. 329, 357 

Aqa Khan-i Kirmani, Mirza 630, 637 

°Aqil Khan Razi 422 

A‘rab, S.A. 212 

Arberry, Arthur J. 50, 51, 54, 55, 56, 67 

Arbés, F. 198 

Archinard, Commandant 326 

Ardabili, Ahmad b. Muhammad-i 622 

Anié, R. 198, 200, 201 

Arief, A.Mm. 713, 724 

‘Arif Riwgari 497 

Aristanbebekov, S. 529 

Arjomand, Said Amir 286 

Arnold, Thomas 470 

al-Arzinjani, ‘Abd Allah 711 

Asad b. Misa 485 

Asad, Talal 436, 524 

Asadabadi, Jamal al-Din —> al- 
Afghani, Jamal al-Din 

Asbagh b. Malik 175, 178 

Asg¢i Dede Ibrahim 38 

al-Ash‘ari, Abi’l-Hasan 32, 33, 69, 77, 
453 

‘Ashiqpashazade 605 

Ashraf 106 

Ashrafi, Peer Bashullah Shah 390 

Ashtiyani, Julia 87 

Asin Palacios, M. 35, 174, 176, 184, 186, 
196 

Asj’ari, Hasjim 719 

Askari, Syed Hasan 416 

al-Asyiti, Muhammad 240 

Ata, Sayyid 499, 532 

Atatiirk, Mustafa Kemal 42, 718 

al-Athari, Muhammad Bahyjat 295, 297, 
304, 305, 306 

*Atiq, Abi Bakr 373 

°Atiq b. ‘Isa b. Ahmad al-Khazraji 188 

*Atiya, Ghassan 298, 300, 301 

Atkin, Muriel 527, 537 

°Attar, Farid al-Din 46, 48, 56, 422, 427 

al-°Attar, Hasan 172 

Attas, S.M.N. 670, 673, 674 

Aubin, Francoise 560, 600 

Austin, R.W.J. 35, 174 
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Awang, Fauzi bin Haji 741, 744 

“Awn, Kamal Ahmad 95, 96, 121 

Awrangzib 430, 431 

al-Awsi 118 

al-°Aydarus 149 

al-°Aydariisi, Nir al-Din Muhammad b. 
°Ali b. Hasanji al-Humaydi 674 

al-Ayki 110 

°Ayn al-Qudat-i Hamadhani 32, 427 

al-‘Azami, Salama 316 

Azamov, Saidherim 530 

Azizkhan Tura Abdalnabi 536 

Azmeh, A. 213 

Azra, Azyumardi 19, 670, 675, 676, 677, 
678, 679, 681, 683, 684, 706, 707 

Azuar, R. 183 

Azurda, Sadr al-Din 465 __ 

al-°Azzawi, ‘Abbas 291, 294, 295, 287, 
298, 304, 306 


b. Mahmiid, Ahmad 243 

Ba, Amadou Hampaté 334 

Ba, Ceerno Muhammad Sayyid 353, 354 

Ba Shayban 675 

Baal, Ceerno Suleyman 325 

Baba °Aruj 254 

Baba Fath Muhammad Muhaddith 429 

Baba Ilyas-i Khorasani 604 

Baba Ishaq 604 

Babadzanov, Baxtiyor 527, 537 

Babakhanov, Ziauddin 526, 527, 537, 
539 

Babayan, Kathryn 622 

Babinger, Franz 607 

Babur Padshah Ghazi, Zahiru’d-din 
Muhammad 418, 444 

Bacon, Elizabeth 521 

Baczkowski, Wlodzimierz 521 

Bada°tni (Bada°oni), ‘Abd al-Qadir 
421, 422, 423, 424, 438, 440, 446, 
447, 448, 449, 450, 476 

Badisi, “Abd al-Haqq 216 

Badr al-Din Maydani 499 

Badsha Peer, Hazrat Soofie Sahib 394, 
401, 404 

Badshah Pir, Ahmad 391, 396 

Baer, Gabriel 17 

al-Baghdadi, Khalid 306 

Baha? al-Din Ansari 434 

Baha? al-Din Shah Bajan 425 

Baha? ul-Haqq Zakariyya 470 


Bahadur Shah 422 

Bahlil —> P’hil 

Bai Shouyi 553 

al-Bakawi, Muhammad al-Bashir b. 
Muhammad 385 

al-Bakr, Ahmad Hasan 308 

Bakr b. Ukht ‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd 68 

al-Bakri, “Abd al-Hamid 317 

al-Bakri, Ahmad Murad 317 

al-Bakri, Muhammad 334 

al-Bakri, Muhammad Tawfiq 310, 311, 
312, 316, 317 

al-Bakri, Nir al-Din 108 

Bakri Shaykh Amin 156 

al-Balafigi, Abi’1-Barakat 198, 202 

Baldick, Julian 34, 36, 176, 179, 195, 197 

Balivet, Michel 605 

Baljon, J.M.S. 465 

Ballhatchet, K. 522 

Balthasar, Urs von 102 

al-Balyani, Awhad al-Din 100, 101, 104 

Bamba, Ahmadu (Ahmadou) 332, 339, 
348, 351, 352 

al-Banjari, Muhammad Arshad 685, 735 

Baqi b. Makhlad 180 

al-Baqillani 33, 77 

al-Baquri, Hasan 319 

al-Baradhi‘l 214 

Barber, C.R. 229 

Barberousse, Kayr al-Din 253, 254, 255 

Baried, Baroroh 673 

al-Barji, Abii’l-Hasan 186, 187, 193 

al-Barnawi al-Ghazarghami, ‘Abd al- 
Salam b Husayn b Hamdin 385 

Barqiq al-Nasiri 225, 246 

Barrada al-Maghribi al-Fasi, ‘Ali 
Harazim b. al-‘Arabi 168, 334, 363, 
364, 375 

Barrett, Thomas M. 535 

Barrionuevo, L. Cara 203 

Bars Bay 110, 225, 238 

Bartol’d, W. 497 

Bashir, Shaykh 369 

Bashirov, L.A. 526 

Basilov, V.N. 532 

Basset, René 252 

Bassin, Mark 522 

al-Bastami —> Abi Yazid al-Bastami 
(al-Bistami) 

Batatu, Hanna 292, 295, 296, 297, 298, 
307, 308 
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Batran, A.A. 361 

Batunsky, Mark 521 

Bayat, Mangol 16, 632 

Bayazid the Afghan 418 

Baybars II 111 

Baybars al-Jashnikir 233 

al-Baydawi 483, 488 

Bayero, Alhaji Abdullahi 368 

Bayezid II 606 

Bayley, Edward Clive 423 

Bayram Khan 423, 424, 446 

Bayramo$lu 606 

al-Baytar, “Abd al-Razzaq 683 

Baytur, Anwar 549 

Beaumont, Daniel 225 

Becker, Seymour 521, 523 

Bedr el-Din 15, 605, 606 

Beg, M.H.A 424 

Behardien, Ahmad 389, 398 

Behrendt, T.E. 688 

Behrens-Abouseif, Doris 225, 242 

Behrman, L.C. 343, 345 

Bel, A. 184, 194, 210, 251 

Bell, Joseph N. 192 

Bello, “Abd al-Qadir b. Muhammad 381, 
382, 385 

Bello, Alhaji Sir Ahmadu 329, 373 

Ben Hammadi, A. 184 

Benchekroun, Mohamed B.A. 212, 213, 
214, 215, 216 

Bennigsen, Alexandre 520, 524, 526, 
527, 528, 529, 532, 534 

Berberovic, Nezir 643, 645 

Berbrugger, Adréan 257 

Berelowitch, Wladimir 522 

Berkey, Jonathan 231, 237, 238, 239, 
242 

Berque, Jacques 249 

Beveridge, Annette S. 418, 424 

Beveridge, H. 441, 442 

Bhutto, Benazir 472 

Bibi (Bub) Rasti 428 

al-Biblawi, Muhammad ‘Ali 315 

al-Bicawi, Hamza b. ‘Abd al-Qadir 385 

Bihbahani, Wahid 287, 288, 289 

Bihbihani, Aqa Muhammad ‘Ali-i 622, 
623, 627 

Biller, P. 202 

al-Biqa‘l, Ibrahim 7, 109, 110, 111, 112, 
113, 114, 115, 116, 122, 235, 243, 
244, 245, 246, 247 


Birge, J. Kingsley 604 

Birgili, Birkawi, Birgivi Mehmed Efendi 
15, 172, 579, 580, 604, 608, 610 

al-Bisati, Muhammad 110, 113 

Bishr b. al-Harith al-Hafi 4, 29, 48, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 74, 75 79, 81, 125 

Bishr b. al-Husayn 79 

Bishr b. al-Mu‘tamir, Abii Sahl 68, 69 

Bishr, the Qadi 90 

Bistrigi, Sejh 644 

Bjgrkelo, Anders 272, 280 

Blank, Stephen 522 

Blochmann, H. 440 

Boase, T.S.R. 240 

Bowering, Gerhard 3, 28, 53, 57, 58, 59, 
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Kurdistan 283, 306 325, 337, 362, 363, 368, 371, 386, 
Kutranj 270 388, 389, 390, 391, 397, 414, 423, 
Kone Urgench 498 429, 440, 47, 454, 455, 462, 466, 469, 
490, 559, 570, 579, 580, 581, 617, 
Ladysmith 391 665, 666, 672, 678, 684, 693, 701, 
Lahijan 127 705, 706, 709, 710, 712, 715, 718, 
Lahj 1 721, 741, 742, 743, 744, 747, 750, 751 
Lahore 472 Medina (Médine) 9, 93, 148, 150, 213, 


Lanzhou 561, 563, 564, 571, 572, 594, 
599 

Laohekou 580 

Lebanon 409 

Lengkong 697 

Libyen 166 

Linxia 579, 581, 582, 583, 584, 595, 596, 
598, 602 

Lower-Egypt 57 


Ma‘bar 133 

Macedonia, Macédoine 18, 640, 641, 
646, 650, 651, 652, 653, 655, 656, 
659, 662, 664 

Madura 696, 718 

Maghreb, Maghrib 184, 187, 193, 200, 
210, 211, 212, 213, 218, 248, 249, 
250, 251, 253, 325, 332, 729 

Mahallat al-fad! 308 

Mahallat al-°izza 308 

Mahjam 128 

Ma‘kal 149 

Malaga 200, 212 

Malakka 732, 750 

Malay-Indonesian Archipelago 19, 665, 
668, 677, 680, 685, 686 

Malaya 729, 735, 736, 737, 739, 740, 
741, 743, 749, 750, 756 

Malaysia 20, 21, 730, 731, 755, 756 

Mali 328, 337 

Manbij 76 

Mansiira 315 

Marrakesh 184, 187, 189, 211 


215, 392, 396, 414, 440, 455, 458, 
469, 482, 484, 490, 672, 678, 705, 
706, 720, 721, 706 

Medjana 258 

Melaka 669 

Menado 698 

Mértola 189 

Mésopotamie 288, 295, 541 

Mila 265 

Minangkabau 750 

Mishragq 293 

Moghiliyya 548 

Moluccas 708 

Mongolia, Mongolie 542, 553, 554 

Monigou 581 

Moroccan Rif 212 

Morocco, Marokko, Maroc 5, 21, 168, 
170, 209, 210, 211, 212, 216, 250, 
254, 331 

Mostaghanem 258 

Mosul 291, 293 

Mount Qaf 59 

Multan 470 

Mungka 713 

Murcia 189 


Nadhrouma 254 

Nadkovatima 644 

Najaf 16, 289, 300, 627 

Najd, Nejd 147, 148, 149, 151, 304, 481 
— Central 157, 160 

Nakhshab 500 

Nasaf 500 
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Natal 389, 392, 397, 401, 402 

Negri Sembilan 742, 743, 745, 755 

Néshapir 33, 34, 36 

Niebla 190 

Niger 334 

Nigeria, Nigéria 327, 329, 334, 337, 338, 
339, 341, 357, 358, 362, 366, 369, 
371, 372, 373, 375, 381, 382 

Nile Valley 267 

Ningxia 569, 582, 583, 585, 590, 591, 
592, 593, 594, 595, 597, 598, 599, 600 

Nord 

— du Nigéria, Northern Nigeria 268, 
329, 333, 339, 357, 368, 370, 371, 382 

Nordsumatra 750 

— Africa 58, 187, 369, 375 

— and Central Sumatra 725 

— Caucasus 526, 528 

— India 444, 454 

North-West Frontier 454 

Northern 

— and Northeastern Caucasus region 
535 

— India 416, 423 

— Nigeria 268 

Northwest China 14, 559, 565 


Omdurman 277, 279 
Orahovac 659 

Oran 252, 253 
Orenburg 523, 546 
Orissa 442 
Oudekraal 389 
Oxus 47 


Pahang Sultanate 669 

Pakistan 390, 391, 395, 402, 456, 464, 
472, 474, 601 

Pakpattan 470 

Palembang 682 

Palestine 57, 58, 409 

Pamijahan 738 

Panipat 418 

Panjab (Punjab) 438, 442, 445, 453, 454, 
469, 470, 474, 479 

Pasir Wetan 698 

Patani 684, 731, 732, 737, 742, 744, 751, 
752 

Patna 466 

Pechina 182, 185 

Pékin 585, 592, 596 


Penang 711 

Perlis 731, 747 
Persia, 198, 284 
Persian Gulf region 678 
Peshawar 454 
Pietermaritzburg 390 
Pir 343 

Plateau de Leess 543 
Port Elizabeth 396 
Portugal 188 
Pretoria 390 

Prizren 654, 659 
Pulau Manis 737 
Purwakarta 699 


Qal‘a des Banii Rashid 252 

Qandahar 478 

Qara 133 

Qarshi 500 

Qashqa-Darya valley 500 

Qayrawan 58 

Qazwin 64, 632 

Qinghai 579, 581, 582, 583, 585, 587, 
589, 593 

Qinghai Ningxia Hui Autonomous 
Region 554 

Qingshui 562, 563 

Qum 614 


Rae Bareilly 453, 454 
Rahbat Tawgq 73 
Rajasthan 438, 445, 454 
Ramhurmuz 79 
Ramitan 498, 501 

Ranir (Randir) 674, 676 
Raqqa 55 

Ras al-Ma° 252 

Rasht 127 

Rastipiira 428 

Riau 711, 741, 753 
Riebeeck Square Market 390 
Rif 251 

Rif marocain 248 

Rif mountains 216 
al-Riyad 149 

Robben Island 390, 394 
Roumanie 639, 640 
Roumélie 608 

Rufisque 342 

Russia 38, 41, 521 
Rylands Estate 394, 402 
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Sabta 212 

Sabya 170 

Sa‘da 127, 131, 133, 134, 138 

Sahara 325 

Sa‘id al-Su‘ada° 230 

Saksytwa 211 

Salahiyya 230 

Salar country 560, 562, 564, 566, 569, 

~ §71, 572, 573, 574 

Salé 210, 220 

Samarkand, Samarqand 37, 48, 495, 497 

Samarra’ 57, 299, 307, 308 

San‘a° 127, 133 

Sani Karaw 272 

Sarajevo 18, 639, 642, 643, 644, 645, 
646, 648, 654, 655, 664 

Saudi Arabia 29, 43, 373, 378, 393, 409, 
414 

Segu 362 

Senegal, Sénégal 329, 332, 338, 339, 
341, 342, 344, 345, 346, 347, 349, 
350, 351, 354, 355, 757 

Sénégambie 325, 326 

Serbia, Serbie 18, 646, 656 

— du Sud 645 

Seremban 743 

Seville, Séville 187, 248 

Shaanxi 566, 569, 571, 573, 575, 581, 
582, 586, 597 

Shandong 566, 573, 575 

Shanghai 585, 589, 590 

Shikarpur 481 

Shiraz 4, 33, 71, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 432 

Shizuishan 594, 595 

Siam 731, 747, 750 

Sichuan 569, 583, 589, 599 

Siffin 125 

Signal Hill 386 

Sijistan 47 

Silves 189 

Sind 442, 478, 479, 481 

Singapore, Singapur 711, 747, 750 

Siniyyat al-Karkh 75 

Skoplje 18, 646 

Smyrne 264 

Snassen 254 

Sokoto 275, 326, 362, 363, 364, 369, 371, 
373, 758 

Soudan 326, 601 —> see also Sudan 

— central 338 

— occidental 332, 338 


South 

— Africa 12, 13, 387, 391, 392, 393, 
397, 400, 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 
409, 412, 413, 415 

— Asia 437, 440, 453 

— Asian subcontinent 416 

— Kalimantan 20, 685 

— Sulawesi 681 

— Sumatra 682 

— Thailand 684 

South West Tajikistan 536 

Southeast Asia 20, 416 

southern Kazakhstan 528 

Soviet Central Asia 534, 536, 540 

Soviet Union 527, 529 

Spain 212 

Sri Lanka 687 

St. Louis 342 

St. Petersburg 497 

Stellenbosch 402 

Sudan 8, 40, 166, 267, 275, 279, 317, 372 

Sukabumi 702 

Sulaymaniyyah 293 

Sumatra 709, 712, 740, 741 

Surabaya 718 

Surakarta 688, 692 

Surat 676 

Sis valley 211, 212 

Suzhou 569 

Swellendam 389 

Siidthailand 741 

Syria (Syrie) 17, 44, 46, 47, 57, 110, 112, 
114, 158, 231, 242, 291 


Tabriz 631 

Ta°if 150 

Taiwan 599 

Ta‘izz 127, 133, 143 
Tajikistan 528 

Tanger 250 

Tanta 95 

Tarim 542 

Tarsus 73 

Tashkent 37, 497, 524, 525, 530, 539 
Téhéran 306 

Tell 257 

Thula 133 

Tibet 553, 554, 568, 583 
Tigre 283, 291 

Tihama 127 

Tikrit 307, 308 
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Tit-n-Fitr 212 

Titteri 257 

Tivaouane 349, 352 

Tizi-n-Test pass 211 

Tlemcen 210, 251, 252, 254 
Tongguan 571 

Tongxin 602 

Tonk 454 

Touba 349, 352 

Transoxania 507, 509, 510, 513, 515 
Transvaal 389, 396, 397, 399, 402 
Trengganu 731, 737, 740, 747 
Tripolitania, 40 

Tudela 176 

Tukh 316 

Tunis 251 

Tunisie 263 

Turfan 542 

Turkestan 541 

— oriental 544, 550, 551, 552, 576 
Turkey, Turquie 42, 474, 550, 759 
Turkic Central Asia 554 
Turkmenistan 498, 528, 531, 532, 535 
Turkmenistan 532 

Tustar 59, 85 

Tutrakan 640 


Ufa 523 

Uitenhage 399 

Umm al-malazim 257 
Umm Dubbian 279 
Umzinto 397 
Urgench 528 
Urumgi 561 
Ushaq-tal 544 

Uttar Pradesh 445 
“Uyayna 148 
Uzbekistan 533, 537, 538 


Valencia 186, 190 

vallée d’Tli 547 

vilayet de Basra 296 

vilayet de la Mésopotamie 291, 293 
vilayets mésopotamiens 288, 297 
Volga-Ural region 759 


Wadi Surdud 128 
Wadi Zubayd 133 
Wad1’l-Har 131, 132 
Watra 133 
Washgird 47 


Washington 410 

Wasit 55 

Weizhou 594 

West 

— Africa 10, 11, 165, 341, 368, 369, 758 
— Java 20, 697, 701, 702, 711 

— Sumatra 700, 713, 716, 722, 750 
Western 

— India 416, 438 

— Panjab 470 

Westridge 400 

White Nile 271 

Wynberg 402 


Xining 568, 569, 570, 573, 581, 582, 583, 
584, 587, 589, 594, 599 

Xinjiang 543, 550, 551, 553, 554, 557, 
558, 562, 574, 576, 582, 593 

Xi’an 581, 582 

Xunhua 555, 558, 560, 561, 563, 568, 
570, 571, 574, 584 


Yafrus 143 

Yangzi 569 

Yarkand 545, 546, 547, 551 

Yellow River 555 

Yemen (Yémen) 6, 7, 59, 105, 106, 116, 
125, 126, 127, 128, 131, 133, 134, 
139, 141, 143, 466, 559, 678, 681 

Yettaé-shahr 548 

Yinchuan 595, 599 

Yogyakarta 716 

Yougoslavie 18, 639, 640, 641, 649, 651, 
657, 659, 662, 664 

Yunnan 573, 590 


Zabid 108, 127 
Zafar 133 
Zahrayn 138t 
Zanjan 632 
Zaria 362 
Zentralasien 729 
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abangan 707, 726 

‘abd 102 

abdal 73, 75 

abka 542 

abrar 50 

adab 481 

‘adat, adat 469, 707, 712, 715, 707 

adhkar 277 

adhwag ahl al-‘irfan wa’l-tawhid 236 

‘adl 89 

After-Breakers (houkai) 555, 556 

ahkam al-takfir wa’l-tafsig 137 

ahkam Allah al-zahira 207 

ahl al-batin wa’l-hagigqa 275 

ahl al-hall wa’l-‘aqd 208 

ahl al-ibaha 25, 612 

ahl al-malama 126 

ahl al-ma‘rifa 50 

ahl al-nazzar 88 

ahl al-shari‘a 249 

ahl al-tariga 131 

ahl al-tasawwuf 31 

ahl Allah 275 

ahong 556, 574, 577, 579 

ahwal 333 

atheli sunnai 581 

a’immat al-huda 219 

‘ajam 254 

ajaran sesat 755 

akhlagq 666 

Gkhund 556 

‘ala suratihi 26 

‘alam al-amr 483 

‘alam al-khayal 108 

al-‘alam huwa Allah, huwa al-‘alam 675 

alastu bi-rabbikum 58, 60s 

alf 440 

‘alim 193, 194, 196, 205, 219, 258, 261, 
622 

aliran kebatinan 727 

allahu shahidi 60 

‘amal 5, 207, 213, 215, 224 


‘amal ijtihadt 213 

‘amal-daran 513 

amin bi’l-jahr 474 

‘amma 152, 185 

al-amr bi’l-ma‘riif 193 

al-amr bi’l-ma‘rif wa’l-nahy ‘an al- 
munkar 55, 92 

‘amid al-nir 61 

“an 49 

ana 60 

ana rabbukum al-a‘la 60 

ana’l-haqq 621, 672 

anbiya’ 51 

al-anwar al-muhammadiyya 380 

‘aql 287 

al-‘aql al-awwal 103 

ar-6 bar 507 

“arifs, “arifun 57, 620 

al-Grifiin bi-ahkam Allah 194 

al-“arifiin bi’llah 194 

arwah 42 

arzaq 86 

‘asabiyya 199 

asl al-‘adl 78 

dsman 542 

“awamm 50 

“awanan wa ‘awan-parastan 513 

awba 51 

awliya’ 53, 165, 207, 208, 361, 366, 370, 
380, 381, 382, 481, 483, 484, 485, 
615, 619 

awliya’ Allah 51, 152, 208, 363, 389 

awtad 489 

aya muhkama 488 

ayat 32,91 

al-a‘yan al-kharijiyya 680 

‘ayn thabita, al-a‘yan al-thabita 104, 
665, 680 

“azm 2715 

Gyat al-kursi 239 


badhl al-riith 126 
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baraka, barakat 153, 159, 229, 238, 239, 679, 644, 646, 647, 650, 651, 653, 
248, 347, 357, 360, 361, 386, 445, 654, 663, 709, 710, 712, 713, 714, 
482, 486, 512, 733, 734 716, 724, 730, 739, 743, 744, 745, 

barid 133 748, 751, 752, 753, see also General 

barzakh 159, 485 Index 

basti 500 dhikr allah 391, 411 

batin 64, 668 dhikr Allah bi’llah 60 

bay‘a, bay‘at, bai‘at 52, 552, 482, 508, al-dhikr bi’l-madhkir 60 
509 dhikr nafy wa-ithbat 723 

belum berakal 743 dhikr-i ‘amm 504 

berlagak seperti sufi 684 dhikr-i khass 504 

bhaktas 473 dhikr-i khass al-khawass 503 

bid‘a, bid’ah, bida‘ 10, 11, 28, 202, 222, dhull 275 
262, 314, 317, 343, 354, 371, 377, dhuniib 49 
380, 381, 383, 403, 456, 457, 459, dil ba yar wa tan ba bazar 507 
461, 579, 610, 613, 730, 754 din 633, 634 

bid‘a dzalala 752 du‘a’ 154, 240, 406, 486, 578 

bid‘a hasana 473.752 dujjal 259 

bila kayf 377 dukun 734 

al-buq‘a al-tahira 276 duwayra sifiyya 2 

burhan 137 

bushra 164 fakhr 432 

but-parasti 460 falsafa 16, 98, 105, 107, 118, 284 

biibi 551 fana’ 3, 164 

al-fana’ fi’l-shaykh 40 

dzahil 657 al-fana’ wa’l-baqa’ 58 

dajjaliin 260 fann al-karamat 221 

dalal 123 fanzuo 555, 561 

dalil ‘amm 473 fagth 187, 193, 194, 205, 208, 218, 219, 

danish 633, 634 220, 221, 223, 224 

daotang 577 fagir 208, 218, 219, 220, 224, 261 

darahim al-qudra 85 fagr 241, 408 

darbar 439 fara’id 102 

dargah 392 fard 481 

dast-i iradat 510 fard ‘ayn 549 

datong 542 farida ‘adila 488 

da‘wa 404 fasiq, fussaq 126, 358, 614 

dawsa 311 fata 73 

deveran 611 fayadan 365 

dhabh 154 fayd 365, 472, 484 

dhakir 504 fayda 365, 366, 367 

dhanb 49 fidya 578 

dhat 684 figh 4, 151, 156, 188, 191, 196, 197, 207, 

dhat Allah 692 212, 213, 221, 222, 223, 358, 380, 

dhawgq 234 383, 546, 627, 665, 666, 670, 674, 

dhikr, dzikir, zikr 38, 58, 60, 132, 133, 676, 680 
134, 152, 199, 201, 204, 236, 239, Sigh al-batin 222 
271, 305, 309, 313, 335, 347, 366, figh al-mu‘amalat 223 
367, 370, 387, 398, 479, 496, 502, figh al-wara‘ 222 
503, 504, 506, 508, 525, 536, 551, figh al-zahir 222 
557, 565, 572, 575, 577, 578, 678, fitna, fitanha 89, 177 
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fi'l-“adat 461 

fi'l-‘ibadat 461 

fi'l-‘ilm 461 

fi'l-tasarruf 461 
Fore-Breakers (qiankai) 555, 556 
fugaha? al-zahir 221 

fugara? 189, 215 

furqan 170 

futuwwa 73 

fuyiid wa-barakat 484 
al-fuyidat al-rabbaniyya 370 


Gedimu 554, 559, 565, 576 
ghawth 256, 360 
ghawth al-zaman 367 
ghayb 90 

ghaybat 624, 625 
ghaybat-i sughra 614 
ghayr 81 

ghayr mugallid 487 
ghazi 549 

ghuluww 289 

ghurur 130 

al-ghusl li’l-tawba 724 
gongbei 577 

gyarhwin 475 


hddir wa-nazir 12, 472 

hadith 48, 55, 164, 193 

hadith al-‘ishq 27 

hadra, hadarat 274, 275, 305, 310, 321, 
334, 367, 368 

hadra ilahiyya 366 

hahut 368 

hakim 204 

hal 236, 358, 510, 511, 531 

halal 262 

halqa-e-dhikr, Halqa-e-zikr 390, 411 

hagqiga 19, 207, 358, 383, 507, 515, 531, 
673 

haqiqa ahmadiyya 366 

haqiga muhammadiyya 7, 103, 104, 366 

hagq 128 

haram 262 

harb 275 

al-harb sabr 279 

hawajis 83 

hawas 85 

hayi 588 

haylala 721 

hayra 113 


hazm 275 

hifz 389 

hijra 132, 125, 133, 255, 274 

hikayat 668 

hikma, hikmat 269, 620 

hikmat-i muta‘dliya 620, 621 

hirfa 512, 513, 514 

hodza 643, 644 

Hu (“Luv”) 654, 656 

Hubbe Rasool 407 

hubs 200 

hudir 6, 239, 240, 242, 489 

hujjat Allah 60 

hulil 85, 90, 101, 119, 141, 198, 232, 658 

huliliyya 232 

hish dar dam 507 

huwa al-qayyiim, huwa al-qayyim, allah 
al-gayyum 271 

Hyang Agung 692 


‘ibada 126, 154, 670 

“ibadat al-asnam 153, 155 

ibaha 34 

ibahi 82 

ibana wa-takhsis 91 

al-idhn al-mutlaq 376 

ihata 681 

ihsan 358, 359, 378, 379, 383, 452 
ijaz 33 

ijaza 34, 318, 508, 514 

ijma* 115, 122, 213, 370, 488 
ijtihad 213, 224, 276, 287, 466, 487, 626 
ikhlafat 82 

ikhlas 68 

ikhtilaf 626 

ilhad 668 

ilham 4, 83, 234, 313 

“ilm 5, 113, 194, 196, 221, 222, 224, 631 
“ilm al-batin 164, 177, 678 

“ilm al-daqa’iq 679 

“ilm al-ghayb, ‘ilm-i ghayb 195, 472 
“ilm al-hadith 175 

“ilm al-haqa’iq 668, 678 

“ilm al-khirag 87 

“ilm al-mu‘amalat 222 

“ilm al-mukashafat 222 

“ilm al-shari‘a 668 

“ilm al-tawhid 191 

“ilm al-usil 216 

“ilm al-waragq 87 

“ilm al-zahir 163 
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‘ilm Allah al-sabig 61 

ilmi tesavvuf 644 

ilmu 738 

ilmu martabat tujuh 739 

ilmu pitu 739 

ilmu Satariyah 739 

imam al-awliya? 360 

Imam Bakhsh 480 

imam ma‘sim 188 

iman 102 

imtizaj 81, 82 

indba 51, 154 

indhar 274 

indiras al-islam 274 

inkar 494 

inkisadr 275 

inorodtsy 521 

al-ingibad ‘an al-sultan 175 

al-insan al-kamil 330, 666, 699, 738 

irada, iradat 61, 125, 126, 508, 509, 510, 
516, 518 

‘irfan 16, 620, 621 

irja’ 133 

ishan 41 

isharat al-sa‘a 272 

ishig 607 

“ishq 3, 27, 68, 192, 195 

al-ishrak fi’l-“adat 480 

al-ishrak fi’l-‘ibada 480 

al-ishrak fi'l-“ilm 472 

al-ishrak ft’'l-tasarruf 483 

islah 17, 311, 314, 318, 469 

ism Allah al-a‘zam 333 

ism al-latif 390 

‘isma 61, 124, 195 

isnad 63 

israr 50 

istighatha 154, 483 

istighfar 154, 240 

istighwa’ 84 

istimddd 486 

istigama 219 

al-i‘timad ‘ala ’llah 275 

al-i‘tigad fi’l-anbiya’ wa’l-salihin 153 

al-i‘tigad fi’l-salihin 153 

i‘tizal 181 

ittifag al-gawl 275 

ittihdd 119, 141, 198, 232, 244, 615, 616, 
684 


jabarit 368 


Jawami‘ 264 

Jawaz 208 

Jayengresmi 689 
Jharuka darshan 439 
Jiaofei 573 

Jiazu 559 

al-jidal fi Gyat Allah 181 
Jihad 53 

jiaopai 576 


kabira 211 

kafir, kuffar 326, 616, 677 

kahin 177 

kalimat al-shahada 360 

kamil wa-mukammil 483, 488 

karamat 4, 6, 81, 83, 91, 131, 198, 208, 
238, 256, 257, 258, 313, 357, 360, 
361, 370 , 561, 547, 658 

karamat al-awliya’ 183 

kasb-i kamal 512 

kashf 236, 245, 357, 361, 406 

kaum 689 

kaum muda 714, 750 

kaum yang bersufi-Sufian dirinya 684 

kawn dukka 367, 368 

kebatinan 708 

keramet —> karama 

khalaf 82 

khalifa 367, 388 

khalwa, khalawat 270, 332, 496, 508, 713 

khalq al-qur°’an 72, 76 

khalwat dar anjuman 507 

khangah, khanaqah, khangahs 6, 22, 31, 
78, 229, 230, 231, 234, 237, 238, 239, 
240, 241, 242, 392, 405, 494, 500, 
503, 505, 510, 511, 515, 516, 518, 
523, 536, 537, 620 

khangah-dar 511 

khanawada 507, 508 

khanawada of ‘Bring and take’ 507 

kharij 684 

kharij-i ‘ada 547 

khass al-khawwas 681 

khassa 152 

khatarat 83 

khatirat 81 

khatm al-awliya’ 366 

khatm al-waldya 7, 103, 171, 366 

khatm al-waldya al-muhammadiyya 365 

khatm-i khwajagan 713 

khawariq-i ‘Gdat 498 
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khawass 50 

khawf 154, 333 

khidhlan 61 

khidma 175 

khilafa 392, 508 

khirga 30, 31, 133, 504, 508, 512, 513, 
514, 515, 516, 518 

khirgat al-futuwwa 31 

khshwarena 439 

kufr 50, 58, 63, 118, 123, 137, 153, 154, 
159, 202, 358, 374, 458, 622, 677, 684 

kufr kafir 93 

kuntu sam‘ahu 107 

kutb 658, see also qutb 


lahit 85, 368 

latafat 489 

lata’if 713, 723 

lazim 330, 334 

lazma 257 

li (supplementary statutes) 557 
lit 557 


mafasid 359 

mahabba 2, 27 

mahalla 535 

mahdi 8, 177, 178, 187, 273, 619, 453, 
454, 467, 619, 700 

al-mahdi al-muntazar 273 

ma‘iyya 681 

majalis 276 

majdhiib 743, 745, 748, 749, 752 

majla ilahi 102 

malakit 368 

mantiq 666 

magqala 123 

maqam, maqgamat 53, 129 

ma‘rifa 2, 57, 673, 690 

marja‘iyya 309 

marji‘ al-taqlid 16, 289, 302 

martabat tujuh 667, 682, 685, 698, 738, 
744 

masalih 359 

mash@’ikh 436, 437 

mashyakha 312, 317, 318, 321 

mashyakhat al-turug al-siifiyya 314, 322 

mashi’a 61 

mashrab 434 

ma‘siya 50 

matem 657 

ma‘iina 61 


mawjud 692 

al-mawjiid al-haqigqi 681 

al-mawjiid al-majazi 681 

mawlid al-nabi 198 

Meelad 395 

menhuan 559, 570, 576, 584, 591 

menhuan de |’CEuf 600 

menhuan du Poisson 600 

Messenger of the Fatimi, Rasil al-Fatimi 
212 

mihna 3, 4, 57, 71, 72, 73, 75, 77, 78, 
106, 108 

min 49 

Mingshahui (Bright Sand Societies) 556 

mi‘raj 11, 419, 484 

mizmar 135 

mu‘amala 114, 125 

mubtadi‘, mubtadi‘tin 259, 260 

mudabbirat 483 

mudda‘i al-rubibiyya 614 

muhaddith 193 

muhaqgqigq 197 

muhdasabat al-nafs 51 

muhibbin 113 

muhlikat 359 

muhtasib 27 

muhtasib al-siifiyya 207 

mujab al-da‘wa 177 

mujddala 88 

mujaddid 273, 471 

mujahada 52, 126, 249 

mujahid 204 

mujawir 48 

mu‘jiza 4, 91, 92 

mujtahid 16, 289, 624, 626 

mukabela 644 

mukhtasarat 212 

mulhid, malahida 107, 108, 132, 681 

mu’minin 51 

mundafiqun 66, 259 

munasabat 491 

munjiyat 359 

muntazar 212 

mugarrabin 50 

murabata 249 

al-murabbi al-nasih 223 

muragqaba 51 

murid 53, 125, 126, 159, 361, 367, 508, 
536, 724 

murshid 159, 460, 460 

murtadd-i tariga 508 
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mushahada 52 perezhitki 531 
mustahabb 482 ping Jing li jia S78 
mustahlikin 113 Pir Bakhsh 480 
mutafranjiyyiin 313 pir-i bay‘at 509 
mutamahdi 280 pir-i iradat 509, 510 
mutasarrif 296 
al-mutasawwif al-raqqas al-saffaq 136 gabar puja 406 
mutih 699 gabd 370, 377 
gabd-sadl 370 

nabi 103, 116 gada 104 
nadhr 154 qadar 89 
nafas 61 gadim 576, 577, 578, 582, 585, 586, 587, 
nafir ‘4mm 549 593, 594, see also Gedimu 
nafs 61 Qadirawan Shehu 361 
nafs al-rith 61 galam 103 
nafs al-tab‘ 61 qaniin 632 
nafsi wahidi la sharika lahu 14 ilaha illa qillat al-sharab 275 

ana 698 qillat al-ta°am 275 
nafy-ithbat 699 giyas 487 
al-n@’ib al-‘Gmm 285 qut 60 
nam mkha 542 qutb 361, 376, 611, 666 
namak-khurda 544 qutb al-aqtab 365 
nagib 292, 293, 295 al-qutb al-a‘zam 363 
naqib al-ashraf 293, 295, 303 qutb/ghawth 374 
nar 616 qutbaniyya 376 
nasitt 368 
nawafil 102 rabita 40, 159, 183, 188, 460, 461 
nawaqid al-Islam 377 al-rabita bi’l-shaykh 713, 714 
nazar bar qadam 507 raf° al-yadayn 474 
ngelmu 738 rafd 138 
nisab 121 raghba 154 
nisbat 489 rah-zan-i tariqa 507 
niyya 714 rahba 154 
nizam-i “alem 608, 613 raja’ 154, 333 
noker 513 rajyabhiseka 439 
novyi sovetskii chelovek 523 rags 217, 494, 496, 506, 516, 611 
nubuwwat 458 raqs ve deveran 610, 611 
nitkaran-i hakiman 513 ratib 277, 278, 282, 388 
nir 616 Ratu Adil 700 
al-nir al-muhammadi, nir-i muhammad rawabit 200, 201 

12, 19, 313, 472 ra’y 182 
nir Muhammad 3, 61, 680, 708 rehbanijjet 649 
nussak 183 ribat 5, 189, 229, 249 

riyasa 261, 262 

pakdin 634 riya’ 25 
Perfect Man 439, 625, 628, 630, 631, see riyada 508 

also al-insan al-kamil rubiibiyya 89 
Perfect Shiite 628, 629, 630, 631 rith 482, 484, 682 
pekauman 699 ruhaniyya, riihaniyyat 500, 715 
penghulu 20, 689, 690, 696, 698, 702, rukhsa 508 

703, 703 ru’ya 58, 714 
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sabr 275 

sadl 377 

sadr 423 

safar dar watan 507 

sahib al-zaman 619 

sahib wasawis 176 

salam 181 

salat da’im al-haqq 698 

sama‘ 6, 11, 34, 58, 124, 127, 130, 191, 
217, 462, 475, 494, 496, 506, 516, 
617, see also sema‘ 

sanctus absconditus 112 

santri 688, 707, 708 

sarakata 669 

sayyaha 2 

sebangsa 684 

sejara 668 

sema‘ 610 

semangat 732, 733, 734 

sewujud 684 

sha‘a’ir 480 

sha‘badh 177 

shabbaba 199 

shafa‘a 154, 181 

shahada, shahadat 218 

shahid 34 

shahid 549 

shajara 514, 515, 516, 517, 518 

shar‘ 359 

sharhi 500 

sharif 248 

shathiyyat 420, 432, 621 

shattahiin 138 

shawgq 192, 616 

shaykh 40, 41, 366, 367, 476, 495, 506 

shaykh al-fatwa 223 

shaykh al-sajjada 43 

shaykh al-shuyiikh 238 

shaykh al-ta‘lim 36 

shaykh al-tarbiya 36 

al-shaykh al-mu‘allim 223 

shifa‘at 461 

shirk, sirk, syirk 10, 50, 155, 159, 347, 
456, 457, 459, 461, 482, 483, 657, 
730, 754 

al-shirk al-akbar 155 

shughli-i barzakh 460 

siddha 434 

sidg 207 

sthr 91, 618 

silsila 132 


sipihr 633 

al-sirat al-mustagim 681 
al-sirr al-akbar 367 
sirr al-nafs 60 

sirr al-rubiibiyya 60 
Sitala Bakhsh 480 
slametan 697, 716 
su‘ada’ 484 
subhanahu 428 
subhani 428 
siidaniyyin 278 

suf 177 

sifi-shi‘ar mulhid 459 
sift-shi‘ar mushrik 459, 460 
siifikush 288, 627 
siifiyya 277 

sifiyyat al-arzaq 241 
suhba, suhbat 484, 489 
sulik 690, 713 

sunna qa°’ima 488 
surau 722 

suwwaha 248 

siiz-6 Gh 510 


ta‘assub al-madhahib 168 

tabarruk 512 

tabdil 105 

tabligh 716 

tadbir 483 

tahara 49 

tahlil 240 

tahrif 105 

tahrif al-qur’an 113 

tahrif wa-garmata 63 

tahrim al-makdasib 25, 69 

tajalliyat 104 

tajdid 441, 469 

al-tajriba al-islamiyya 268 

takassur 752 

takbir 239 

takfir 110, 122, 335, 629 

talab al-ingita‘ ila’Ilah min kull ma siwah 
125 

talbis 86 

tamhid 239 

tanadsukh 70 

tagiyya 96, 305, 426, 530, 627 

taqlid 148, 199, 214, 462, 463, 466, 474, 
477, 479, 487, 488, 489, 714, 718, 719 

taqwa 128, 170, 480 

tarbiya 367, 373, 508 
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tarekat, tarekats 706, 753, 754 

tarikat 641, 642, 645, 647, 649, 650, 652, 
653, 655, 657, 662 

tariq al-hudaé 277 

tariqa, tarigat 19, 31, 36, 40, 41, 43, 53, 
199, 253, 330, 391, 507, 515, 531, 
635, 673, 729 

tariga ahmadiyya 681 

tariga muhammadiyya 9, 43, 167, 170, 
171, 173, 681, 685 

tasamuh 677 

tasarruf 40, 483, 485 

al-tasattur bi’l-figh 112 

tasawwuf 621, 678 

tasawwur-i shaykh 460 

tasbih 239 

taslim 616 

tatbir 286, 290 

tathniya 101 

tawaffi 61 

tawajjuh 207, 489 

tawakkul 47, 75, 86, 87, 90, 154, 275, 
616 

tawaqquf 122 

tawassul aur shafa‘at 485 

tawba 3, 45, 46, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
64, 66, 67, 109, 125, 181, 578 

tawhid 53, 154, 158, 211, 232, 315, 347, 
376, 377, 406, 724 

tawhid al-asma?’ wa’|-sifat 377 

tawhid al-rubiubiyya 8, 154, 377 

tawhid al-sifat 154 

tawhid al-ulithiyya 8, 11, 154, 155, 377 

ta°wil 3, 116, 120, 243, 244, 625, 627, 
722 

tawwab rahim 65 

tawwabin 67 

teSbih 658 

tenasuh 650 

tenggeri 542 

tenzih 658 

tevhid 647, 654, see also tawhid 

thamara 514 

tharigat 729 

thorigoh 729 

thubit 104 

tian 542 

tiandao 542 

tianming 542 

tibb 269 

tunbula 333 


turug 276, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 
330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 338, 339, 
340, 341 

tuz etmek haqqi 544 

tuz/namak haqqi 544 

tusi 564 


“ukkaz 211 

al-‘ulama’ warathat al-anbiya’ 163 
ulii’l-amr 487, 488 

‘uliim al-asrar 668 

‘ulim al-hadith 665 

“uliim shathiyya 136 

umma 105 

umma Siidaniyya 278 

ummi 167, 500 
undang-undang 668 

‘urafa’ 621, 624, 627, 628, 630 
“urf 469 

“urs 392, 393, 399, 475 
‘ushshaq 548, 616 

usiil 214 

usil al-din 185 

usil al-figh 213, 665, 666 

usil al-ta’rikh 213 

‘uzlat 496 


vakf —> wagqf 


wahda 232 

wahda mutlaqa 104 

wahdat al-adyan 7, 104, 107, 113, 118 

wahdat al-wujiid, wahdat-i wujiid 7, 19, 
20, 103, 107, 110, 112, 116, 118, 119, 
144, 228, 232, 243, 244, 406, 427, 
429, 459, 607, 611, 612, 622, 635, 
673, 675, 685, 708, 726, 739 

wahhabi 458 

wahy 406 

wajd 57, 83, 133, 496, 506 

walaya 208, 331, 357, 361, 370, 374 

wali 103, 116, 165, 208, 209, 274, 330, 
331, 374, 468, 477 

wali Allah 212, 219, 223, 666 

wali li-’llah 331 

wagqf 18, 37, 200, 551 642, 643, 644, 650, 
652, 662 

wara‘ 51, 69, 71 

warathat al-anbiya’ al-awliya’ 164 

wasawis 81, 83 

wasil 616 
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wasila 460, 714 

wasila bana’iyya 486 

wasiyya 31, 88 

wayang 687, 688 

wazifa 330, 334, 721 

wildya 58, 61, 80, 331, 458, 617, 618 

wisal 616 

w-l-y 330 

wujiid 119, 667, 692 

wujiidiyya mulhid 675, 676, 677, 678, 
683, 684, 685 

wujiidiyya muwahhid 675, 683, 684 

wusill 130 


xiangyue 574 

xiejiao 557 

xiejiao huozhong (teaching heterodoxy 
to delude the people) 557 


yagin 163 
yaqzatan 9, 365 


zahir 668 

zaman al-tawba 53 

zandagqa 118, 178, 622, 668 

zawiya 5, 8, 9, 17, 38, 39, 198, 199, 201, 
203, 229, 237, 242, 244, 251, 264, 
265, 266, 334 

zhangjiao 560 

zindiq 76, 260, 358, 616, 681 

ziyadra, ziyaret 199, 647, 648, 714, 716, 
718, 721 

ziyarat al-sadat 275 

zuhd 2, 47,71, 74, 75, 176, 178 

zuhhdd 183 

zuhir al-fitan 128 

zulm 250 

zun Jing ge su 578 
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“Abbasid 54 

— caliphs 70 

— rule 413 

“Abbasids 181 

°Abd al-Khialigiyan 505, 506, 507, 508, 
510, 512, 513, 515, 518 

“Abd al-Khaligiyani 506 

*Abdakiyya 288 

Afaqi 558 

Afaqiyya 14, 558 

Afghan resistance 540 

African Sufi Islam 268 

After-Breakers 556 

al-‘Ahd 300, 302 

ahl al-bayt 124, 129, 130 

ahl al-hadith 31, 68, 180, 183 

Ahl al-Haqq 288, 291 

ahl al-kitab 202 

ahl al-ra’y 170, 180, 183 

ahl al-shari‘a 249 

ahl al-sunna 71, 181, 184 

ahl al-sunna wa’l-jama‘a 710, 479 

Ahl-i Hadith, Ahl-i hadith, Ahl-i hadis 
465, 468, 469, 473, 474, 475, 476, 
477, 478, 479, 481, 482, 483, 484, 
485, 486, 487, 489, 490, 491 

Ahl-i hadith movement 12 

Ahl-i Hadith ulama 473 

ahl-i shari‘a 507 

Ahl-i Sunnat wa-Jama‘at 471 

ahl-i tariga 507 

Ahle Sunnah wal Jamaat (ASWJ) 395, 
398, 399, 400, 401, 401, 402, 403, 
408, 410, 415 

Ahle Sunnah wal Jamaat of Azaadville 
411 

Ahmadis 472 

Ahmadiyya 21, 311, 741, 742, 743, 744, 
745, 746, 747, 748, 749, 750, 751, 
753, 754, 755 

Ahmadiyya 387 

Ahmadiyya-Rashidiyya 741, 743, 751 


Ahmadiyya-Rashidiyya-Dandarawiyya 
743 

A’in-i akbari 440 

°Akakiza 211 

Akbar period 449 

Akbari, Akbarian 7, 15, 19 

Akbari era 450 

Akbariyya 96 

Akhbaris, akhbaris 16, 287, 288, 289, 
628 

akhbarisme 287, 288 

Akmaliyya 699 

Al al-Qamr 296 

Al al-Shaykh 293 

Al Biya 78 

Al Hajjaz 278 

Al Irsyad 20, 716, 717 

al Muhammad 137 

Al Musharraf 148 

Al-bu Nasir 308 

Al-Imam 749, 750, 751, 752, 753, 754, 
755 

al-Manar ‘749 

Al-Qalam 400 

“Alawiyya 389 

°Alid silsila 495 

“Alids 136 

All-Islam Congresses 718 

Almohad 4, 195 

— movement 184, 193 

— period 194 

— ruling family 211 

— state 210, 215 

— times 191 

Almohadism 209 

Almohads, Almohades 187, 189, 206, 
255 

Almoravid 4, 191 

— empire 187, 190 

— period 174 

— rule 184, 193 

— ruler, rulers 193, 196 
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Almoravid-era 214 

Almoravids, Almoravides 188, 189, 190, 
192, 197, 206, 250 

Alisi, famille 292, 295, 304 

amulet 155 

Andalusi Umayyad 206 

angels 483 

Anglo-Egyptian Condomium 278 

Animismus 732 

animist 526 

Ansar al-sunna al-muhammadiyya 321 

antinomianism 211 

Apartheid 408 

— government 409, 413 

Aq Qoyunlu 37, 759 

Arab natioralist movement 41 

Arab Socialist Union (ASU) 320 

Arabian Wahhabi, Wahhabis 458, 464, 
466 

— Wahhabism 466 

Arabic 37, 536 

Arabs, Arabes 157, 283 

Aragonese armies 210 

Armenians 41 

asceticism 175 

ascetics 175 

ashab-i Khoja ‘Abd al-Khdaligiyan 501, 
504 

Ash‘ari, Ash‘arite, Ash‘arites 33, 50 

— theology 426, 617 

al-‘Ashira al-Muhammadiyya 321 

ashraf 269. 292, 293, 294, 297, 301, 302 

ashraf sunnites de Baghdad 299 

‘Ashiira’ 286, 290 

Association des Etudiants Musulmans 
355 

Association des ‘Ulama’? Musulmans 
Algériens 341 

Association islamique de Chine 576, 592, 
593, 594, 595, 596, 597, 599 

Association islamique provinciale du 
Ningxia 593 

associationnisme 305 

Ata, tribe 532 

auls 520 

Awlad ‘Abd al-Mu°min 255 

Awlad ‘Abid 265 

Awlad °A°isa 257 

Awlad Sidi Khalid 257 

Awlad Talba 258 

aw@qaf 316, 523 


awrdad 277, 334 

“awamm 217 

“aydarisis 305 

“Aydarusiyya 19, 149, 675, 676 

Ayyubid 6, 230 

— period 228 

— sultanate 230 

azeemats 390 

al-Azhar 17, 344, 743, 750, 315, 316, 
317, 319, 322, 648, 658 

Azhari 17 


Buyids, bouyides 77, 288 

baba 661 

baba’i 604 

Babis 288 

Babism, Babisme 289, 634 

Babur’s period 447 

Bahaism 634 

Bahri period 231 

Bahshamiyya 4, 80 

Bakriyya 43, 68 

bandir 369, 370 

Bangiao 593 

Banii Azd 46 

Bani Hamdin 186 

Bani ‘Ijl 46 

Banu Marin 209, 210 

Bani Rashid 252 

Bani Sidi Buna 199 

Bani Sidi Bina tariga 203 

Banu Tamim 48 

Bani Ziyan 252, 253 

Bani’|-Kayna‘i 133 

Baqqara 272 

Barélwi, Barelvi, Barélwis 12, 397, 399, 
400, 402, 407, 413, 466, 468, 469, 
471, 472, 473, 474, 475, 476, 477, 
478, 489 

Barisan Tentera Allah 723 

Barmakids 68 

Basha‘iyan, 293 

Basmachi 536 

— revolts 535 

Batini 140 

Batiniyya 7, 107, 139, 140, 141 

Battle of Balakot 454 

Battle of Gok Tepe 532 

bay‘a, bay‘at 508, 509, 510, 723, 724 

Bayazidian rank 428, 431 

— temptation 428 
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Bayrami-Malamis 607, 609 

bayramis 606 

Bayt al-mal 670 

Bektachie, Bektachies, Bektashis 152, 
291, 604, 650, 653, 660, 663 

Berber nativism 211 

— rulers 211 

— warriors 209 

Berbers 187 

Beylerbey, Beylerbeys 5, 253 

Bibliothéque Gazi Husrevbeg 648 

Black Death 242 

Bonteheuwel Mosque 402 

Book and Sunna 276 

Botha regime 411 

bouddhistes Junghars 541 

Bridgetown Mosque 402 

Brigade de la Fraternité du Bon 
Musulman 343 

Buddhist 557, 558, 574 

Buddhist-Daoist 561 

Buddhists 521 

Buginese 688, 696 

Buhali Zande (?) “Guide des égarés” 
581 

Bureau des Affaires Musulmanes 
(BAM) 328, 345 

Burhaniyya 95 

Burji Period 231 

but-khanas 544 


C.U.P. (Comité Union et Progrés) 298, 
299 

califat de Sokoto 325, 327 

Call of Islam 411 

Cape Mazaar (Kramat) Society 394 

capitalisme 328 

Caspian Zaydi community 127, 131 

Castilian 210 

— raiders 210 

Catholic 521 

Central Asian brotherhoods 40 

Central Spiritual Muslim Directorate 
(Upravlenie) for European Russia 
and Siberia 523 

Chachtuu Ishander 528 

chaféites 292 

charifisme 248 

charisma 516 

chiisme 658 

Chinese communists 14 


Chinese Islam 15 

Chishti 11,392, 425, 438, 445, 448, 450 

—forbear 447 

— lineage 447 

— order 445 

— saints 408, 445, 447 

— silsila 447 

Chishti-Sabiris 476 

Chishtis 407, 446, 447, 450 

Chishtiyya 389, 391, 438, 444, 445, 458, 
470 

Chishtiyya-Nizamiyya 482 

Chrétiens 254 

Christian 236 

Christianity 232, 346, 523 

Christians 231, 244 

Colonialism 39, 346 

colonialistes 328 

Communism 527, 726, 727 

Communist Party of Indonesia 726 

Companions of the Prophet 41, 88, 89, 
90, 140, 156, 213, 223, 224, 360, 365, 
404, 433, 481, 713 

Conférence politique consultative de la 
Région autonome Hui du Ningxia 598 

coniuratio Sammaniyya 272 

Constitutional Revolution of 1905-1909 
(Iran) 631, 637 

Cravenby Masjid 402 

creative will 62 

Crusaders 230 


Daarul Ulum ((Dar ul-‘Uliim) Deoband 
396, 404 

dabbiis 310 

Dabhel ‘Uthmani family 391 

Daghestani revolt of 1920-21 535 

Dajjal 25 

Dala’il al-khayrat 150, 330, 404 

Danaqla 269 

dancing 217, 271 

Dandarawiyya 166 

Daoguang period 567 

Daoist 557, 558, 574 

Dagahliyya 315 

Dar al-‘uliim of Azaadville 403 

Dar al-‘uliim Zakariyya 402 

Dar al-ifta’ (Egypt) 317, 319 

dar al-islam 69, 97, 123, 326 

Darqawiyya 6, 264 

Darul Uloom Aleemiyah Razvia 401 
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Darwinism 632 

Da‘wa du Nigéria 339 

Daws 463 

Day of Resurrection 62, 159 

Délégation pour le Ningxia de 
1’ Association islamique de Chine 586 

Delhi Nagshbandis 458 

— Sultanate 450 

— Sultans 439 

Deoband 407 

Deobandi 12, 404, 468, 472, 474, 475, 
476 

— Dar al-‘Uliim 396 

— leadership 475 

— teachers 475 

— ‘ulama° (ulama) 396, 475 

Deobandis 397, 469, 472, 473, 475, 476, 
478, 491 | 

derviches extrémistes 663 

Dhahabi 287 

Dhahabiyya 285, 620 

dhikr-formeln 169 

dhikrs 387 

Dhi-i Khalasa 463 

Didao 568 

Dimashqiyya 94 

disciple 40 

dismemberment of the Soviet Union 537 

Divine Names 222 

divine volition 62 

Diwan lughat al-turk 545, 551 

Dix grands ahong 580, 583 

Dix grands imams 580 

Djamda‘at al-tabligh 596 

Djamiat Chair 717 

djinns 101, 333 

dominicains 543 

Dongxiang 579, 580 

doopmal 388 

Drita Hyjnore 660 

Duff Development Company 747 

Dulkadirli ruler 243 

Dunqulawi 269 

Dutch colonialism 689 

Dzikir (dzikir) —> dhikr, see also Index 
of Concepts 


écoles ottomanes 297 
Effendi Islam 278 

ehl-i bid‘a 610 
Eid-e-Milad-un-Nabi 395 


Empire de Masina 325 

— de Ségou 325, 326 

— ottoman 288 

— séfévide 285 

époque bouyide 290 

— ottomane 251 

— post-ottomane 662 
Esale-Sawaab 399 
Espagnols 325 

Etat almohade 325 

Etudes Islamiques (EI) 346, 349, 351 
European colonialism 759 
— Enlightenment 637, 638 
— nationalism 41 

— Orientalists 636 

— secularism 41 
Everyday Islam 535 


Family of the Prophet 133, 139 

Faridi 444 

Fara°idiyya 453 

Faruqi kings 429 

Fartigis 429 

Fasiyya Shadhiliyya 9, 143 

Fatimids 375, 409 

Fatwah Committee of the Muslim 
Judicial Council 401 

fayda Tijaniyya 381 

Fédération des Associations Islamiques 
du Sénégal (FAIS) 348 

Felatah 371 

fiefs maraboutiques 248 

fiqh of Koranic interpretation 213 

figh-compendia 156, 158 

figh-textbooks 359 

First Intellect 625, 628 

First Marinid Age 210 

first Muslim World Congress 718 

First Saudi state 157 

First Wahhabi state 157 

First World War 281 

first year ilahi 441 

folk religiosity 153 

Followers (tabi‘iin), Followers of the 
Companions 156, 223, 224 

fondamentalisme 304 

Foucauldian 218 

Franco-Arab schools (Senegal) 345, 
355, 356 

Francophone West Africa 341 

free will 89 
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French colonial rule 342 

French imperialism 40 

fundamentalism 44 

fugaha’ 5, 6, 98, 106, 108, 110, 119, 120, 
122, 156, 157, 174, 185, 186, 190, 
192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 200, 201, 
202, 204, 203, 205, 206, 220, 252, 
258, 483, 621, 626, 627, 628, 629, 
630, 682, 710 

futuwwa brotherhoods 31 

futuwwas 287 


gambling 462 

Gammu 352, 354 

Gansu Muslims 554 

Gaskiya ta fi Kwabo 373 

Gedimu 559, 565 

— ahong 559, 566 

— communities 558 

— religious institutions 572 

Ghazalian 19, 358, 716 

— Sufism 682, 683 

Ghousia Manzil 402 

ghulat 291, 619 

ghulat-i mutasavvife 612 

Glasnik 656, 657 

gnosis 57, 228, 237 

gnostics 50 

gnostique 331 

Golden Horde 499 

Golkar 726 

Gorbachev period 538 

government Islam 535 

grammar 213, 214 

Grande Mosquée Dongguan 587, 588, 
589, 594 

Grassy Park Mosque 402 

Great Mughals 437 

Great Tradition Islam 524 

Greek philosophy 624 

Grey Street mosque 400 

Gulistan 546 

Giilsenis (Giilshenis) 152, 607, 608, 609 


Habermasian 218 

Habibia Centre 410 

— Khangah 394 

— Masjid 402 

Habibiyya Mosque complex 390 

Habibiyya Siddique Muslim Pipe-Band 
Brigade 390 


HadzZi Sinanova Tekija 655 

Hadawi Shiism 125, 134 

Hadhramis 735 

al-Hady al-nabawi 321 

Hairy 528 

— Ishan 528 

hajj 84, 87, 158, 160, 343, 344, 737 

Halawiyyin 274 

Hallajiyya 85, 86 

Hamidian 16 

hamidien, hamidienne 

— 295 

— politique 295 

Hamzavi 15 

Hamzevis 639 

Hanafi 710 

— Muslim identity 487 

— Muslims 487 

— school 487 

— sharia-minded Sufism 474 

— ‘ulama’ 479 

— see also hanéfite 

Hanafis 32, 33, 479 

Hanafiyya 546 

Hanbali 148 

Hanbali, Hanbalism 3, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
43, 59, 61, 62, 64, 67, 143, 148, 160, 
161 

— madhhab 148 

— school of jurisprudence 474 

hanbalite 580 

hanéfite 580 

Hanikah 643, 644, 645 

Hanikah de Gazi Husrevbeg 643, 644 

hanikah-école 643 

al-Haraka al-qawmiyya al-islamiyya 268 

Harakat al-falah li’l-thagdfa al-islamiyya 
337, 338, 339 

Haramayn scholars 679 

Hashimab 278 

— brothers 279 

— family 278 

hashish 118, 241 

hashwiyya, Hashwiyya 107, 109, 135 

hatha yoga 433 

Hay’at kibar al-‘ulama’ 317 

Haydari, famille 292, 295 

Haydariyya, 605 

heresy 226 

Higher Sufi Council 323 

hijab 354 
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hijri base year 440 

Hindu ascetics 236 

— practices 403, 406 

— theology 433 

Hinduism 388 

Hindus 2, 232, 392 

histoires de Rustam 286 

al-Hizb al-hurr al-mu‘tadil 299 

Hizb al-mujahidin 2 

hodZa “profanes” 644 

Hospital Welfare and Muslim 
Educational Movement 395 

houkai 557 

Huasi 581 

Huasi menhuan 568 

hubs 200 

Hui 577, 579, 581, 585, 590, 591, 592, 
597, 600, 602 . 

hukamd?’ 624, 627, 628, 630 

huliliyya 107, 232, 619, 684 

Hurtfis 606 

Huwwara 252 


“ibadat-khana 440 

Ibadiyya 759 

Ibahiyya 51, 619 

idolatry 480 

Idrisiyya 21, 272, 758 

Ikhshidiyya 4, 80 

al-Ikhwan al-muslimiin 341 

Ikhwan wahhabites 306, 307 
Il-Khanid 619 

ilahi era 441 

ilmiyye 639, 663 

Imam, Imam 20, 21, 625, 626, 627, 628 
Imam Ismail al-Bukhari madrasa 525 
imam-khatibs 524 

Imamate 625, 626 

imambaras 480 

Imami Shiism 15, 617, 625, 626, 627 
Imamiyya 140 

imams infaillibles 285 

Imam’s return 629 

imperialism 39 

incarnation 232 

incarnationist 232 

Indian Naqshbandis 458 

— shrine cult 471 

— Wahhabi 463, 464, 474 
Indonesian All-Islam Congress 718 
Indonesian ulama 711 


indwelling 232 

inspiration 90 

intercession 159 

interior dhikr 503 

International Islamic Federation of 
Student Organizations 596 

Iranian revolution 623, 707 

Iraq 

— Arab 17 

— Kingdom of 17 

Isha‘at al-sunna 474 

ishanism 526, 531 

ishans 520, 529, 547, 548 

“Ishqi 495 

Ishraqi philosophy 621 

islah movement 314 

Islam in Africa 347 

islam maghrébin 331 

— noir 332 

— puritain 339 

al-Islam wa’l-tasawwuf 320 

Islamic Da‘wa 376 

— Fageers 406 

— law 381 

— Peril literature 40 

— reformism 634 

— Revolution in Iran 529, 540 

Islamic Student Society 411 

Islamic World Congress 279 

Islamiyya Schools 381, 382 

Isma‘ili doctrines 375 

Isma‘ilis 129 , 132, 133, 140, 141, 619 

Isma‘iliyya 7, 124, 140, 272, 273 

Ismailism 634 

al-I‘tisam 321 

ittihadiyya 232 

ittihadiyyun 31, 100, 101, 107, 118 


jabriyya 107 

jadid Islamic modernist tradition 527 

jadidisme 546 

jahmiyya 105 

Jahriyya 14, 543, 559, 560, 561, 562, 
563, 564, 565, 572, 573, 574, 577, 
586, 591, 593, 598, 599, 600, 601 

Jahriyya Shagou 598 

Jalili, famille 293 

Jama‘at al-fayda 368 

Jama‘at ‘ibad al-rahman (JIR) 10, 337, 
339, 349, 351, 355 
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Jamda‘at izalat al-bid’a wa-igamat al- 
sunna 329, 334, 337, 338, 339, 341, 
357, 374, 378 

Jama‘a ‘Uthmaniyya 363 

Jami‘ Masjid of Delhi 455 

Jamiat ul-Sulama° (Jamiatul ‘ulama’) 
402, 409 

al-Jam‘iyya al-khayriyya 717 

al-Jam‘iyya al-shar‘iyya li-ta‘awun al- 
‘amilin bi’l-kitab wa’l-sunna al- 
muhammadiyya 312, 315, 316, 321 

Jam‘iyyat ahl al-tariga al-mu‘tabara 727 

Jam‘iyyat al-‘ulam@? 327, 337 

Jam‘iyyat al-Basra al-islahiyya 300 

Jam‘iyyat al-da‘wa_ al-islamiyya 
lybienne 338 

Jamil, famille 292, 295 

Jat groups 470 

Javanese 698, 701 

— literature 688 

— society 689 

Jawahir al-ma‘ani 166, 334, 336, 363, 
364, 372, 374, 375, 378 

Jawharat al-kamal 376, 721 

Jawi people 679 

Jawiyyin 668 

jésuites 543 

jeune-turque, révolution 297, 298 

Jeunes-Turcs 298, 299, 300, 301 

Jews 244 

Jezids 657 

Jihad 231, 253, 254, 259, 301, 302, 326, 
358, 361, 376, 454, 466, 467, 534, 
545, 549 

Jihads 324, 326 

Jilani, famille 41, 292, 293, 295, 296, 
299, 303, 304, 307 

Jinn 59, 155, 330 

Jumah Masjid 400 

Junghars 542 


Ka‘ba 48, 391, 463, 479, 481, 509 
Kadi Malikon Adil 675 

Kadiriyye 660 

Kadizadelis 639 

kalam 33, 107, 119, 151, 178, 666, 672 
— ash‘arite 109 

kalif 163 

Kano 

— Law School 372 

— Tijanis 363 


— ulama 369 

Karramiyya 33 

Kashghariens 550 

kebatinan 

— movements 727 

— sects 727 

kersopstiek 388 

Khadirian Sufi tradition 216 

Khadirian fariqa 216 

Khafiyya 14, 559, 560, 561, 562, 564, 
565, 566, 568, 570, 571, 572, 577, 
580, 584, 585, 580 

Khaksar 26, 287 

Khalidi 38 

Khialidiyya 697 

khalifa-ceremony 393 

Khalvatiyyat Samman 740 

Khalwatis 607 

Khalwatiyya 388, 604, 706, 707, 735 

Khamriyya, 229 

khanawada of Khoja ‘Abd al-Khaligq 514 

khangah Sufis 240 

khanqgGh-maintenance 511 

Kharijites 26 

Khatmiyya 9, 166, 269, 272, 273, 277, 
280, 745 

khawajams 548 

Khoja ‘Abd al-Khaliqiyan 501, 507, 508, 
510, 511, 516, see also —> ‘Abd al- 
Khaligiyan 

Khojagan 504, 510, 511, 512, 513, 515, 
516, 517, 518, 519 

Khojagani 13, 495, 496, 501, 502, 503, 
504, 505, 508, 513, 515, 516, 517, 
518, 519 

— silsila 497, 505 

Khojaganiyya 505 

Khotanais 548 

Khoton 542 

Khurramdin 140 

Khurrami 140 

Khurramiyya 140 

Khwajagani 532 

khwajas kashghariens 541 

khwan 6, 264, 266 

King Faisal Award for Services to Islam 
373 

Kingdom of Saudi Arabia 145 

kirghiz 542 

kishlak 520, 536 

Kitab al-tawhid 378, 464 
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knowledge 62 

Koran 9, 73 

Korawa 687 

Korité (al-‘id al-kabir) 352 

Korooko 337 

Kramat 386, 394 

Kubrawi 495, 501, 518 

— initiations 434 

Kubrawiyya 287, 528, 532 

Kultura islame (La culture islamique) 
660 

Kurdes, Kurds 39, 283, 291 


Laachi 528 

Laachi Ishan 528 

laic 349 

Lajnat al-mashwara 299 

late Qajar Iran 631 

late Qajar period 624 
late-Almohad-era 221 

Le cadeau politique 345 

Le Musulman 351 

Le Reveil Islamique 345, 346, 349 
litaneien, Litanies 10, 169 
littérature de surveillance 40 
Lodi forces 418 

— period 444 

loges macgonniques 109 
logos 70 

love (of God) 234 

L’Action Islamique 351 
L’Etudiant Musulman 351 


Macassar Khalwatiyya 388 

Macassarese 688, 696 

macrocosm 708 

Madabawa 368, 369 

mada’ih 272, 279, 280 

madhahib 8, 9, 115,156, 158, 170, 172, 
276 

madhhabs 316 

madrasa 6, 200, 225, 264, 551, 230, 237, 
242, 258, 264, 391, 395, 396, 523, 551 

Madyani 425 

Madyaniyya 423 

Maggal 352, 354 

Maghribi fugaha’ 193 

— states 39 

Magians 140 

magie 260 

al-Ma‘had al-‘ilmi 279 


Mahdawi 449 

— millennialism 440 

— movement 425 

Mahdi family 281 

Mahdi-idea 273 

Mahdi-ship 274, 275 

Mahdism 40, 282 

Mahdist movement 8 

— poetry 280 

— revival 211 

— revolt 272 

— revolution 267, 271 

— seal 274 

— state 271, 276, 278 

Mahdists 277, 278, 281, 282 

Mahdiyya 267, 268, 277, 278, 279, 280 

Mahdi’s discourse 274 

Mahdi’s ratib 277 

Majlis al-‘ulama’ of South Africa 396 

Majlis al-mab‘ithin 298 

al-Maljlis al-sifi al-a‘la 320 

majlis idara de Baghdad 296 

Majlis Ugama dan Isti’adat Malayu 748 

Majlis Ugama Kelantan 754 

Makhdiim-zadas 548 

Makhdiimzada khojas of Turkestan 559 

Makota Alam 669 

maktabs 523 

Malaien 730, 737, 748 

malamati 639 

Malami, Malamatiyya 15, 25, 51, 604, 
611 

Malamatiyya khorasanienne 604 

Malamis 608, 612 

Malamis-Hamzavis 612 

Malay 688, 696 

Malay-Indonesian Islam 19 

malfuzat 497 

Maliki 33, 54, 57, 59, 62, 79, 214, 710 

— dogma 207 

— figh 315 

— fugaha’ 182, 193 

— jurists 213 

— law 237 

— madhhab 214 

— school 213, 235 

— Sufism 62 

— ulama 211, 212 

— version of usiil 213 

Malikis 182, 183, 193, 211 

Malikism 175, 206, 211 
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Mamluk amirs 244, 247 

— Egypt 6, 23 

— patrons 239 

— period 209, 226 

— religious establishment 242 

— rule 242 

— sultans 242 

Mamluks 231, 239, 294 

Man4dqib of Khoja ‘Ali ‘°Azizan 
Ramitani 497 

al-Man4r 303, 314, 335, 714 

Mandchous 543 

al-Magqsad al-ahmad fi’l-ta‘rif bi- 
Sayyidina Ibn ‘Abd Allah Ahmad 169 

maraboutage 351 

maraboutic 5 

maraboutisme 248 

marabouts 6, 10, 328, 341, 342, 344, 345, 
346, 347, 349, 350, 352, 353, 354, 
355, 356, 757 

Marathas 454 

Maraziqiyya Ahmadiyya 311 

Marinid 5 

— era 209, 223 

— period 211, 213, 214, 215, 216 

— rulers 216 

— state 213 

— sultanate 218 

— ulama 212, 214, 224 

Marinid-era jurists 222 

Marinids 215 

Maroc utile 209 

Marwa 480 

Marxism/Leninism 520 

Marxist-Leninist 523 

Masarri 4, 182, 185 

Masarris 181, 182, 183, 184 

Masarrism 182, 183 

mashyakha 312, 317, 318, 321 

Masyjid-i Baha ad-Din Naqshband 537 

Masjid-us-Salaam 402 

Masmiida tribes of Tinmal 211 

master-disciple relationship 237 

Materialism 633 

Mathnawi 635 

Maulid al-nabi 389 

Mauloodun Nabi 404 

Mawlawiyya 17, 604 

mawlid 158, 201, 202, 244, 313, 320 

mawilid al-nabi 139, 201, 388 

mawlid-ceremonies 158 


mazar, mazar 444, 532, 536, 538, 551 

Mazdakism 140 

Mazdakite 140 

medicine 221 

medrese Alaudin de PriStina 658 

medrese de Gazi Hurevbeg 648 

medrese de Tirana 660 

Meelad-e-Mustapha Conference 395 

Melamis-Bayramis 639 

Merinids 200, see also Marinid 

messianic Shiism 211 

Mevlevis 152, see also Mawlawiyya 

Mevlud 654 

microcosm 708 

mid-Qing 554 

Mingshale 556 

Ministry of Awgqaf (Egypt) 317, 319, 321 

Ministry of National Guidance (Egypt) 
319 

Ministry of Social Affairs (Egypt) 319 

Ministry of the Interior (Egypt) 319 

Mir 1-°Arab madrasa 524 

miracles 185, 190, 194, 256 

Mirghani family 280 

Mirghaniyya 9 

miris 296 

mission civilisatrice 39 

missionaries 40 

Modernism 637 

Mongol 233, 619 

— conquest 517 

— era 492 

— onslaught 231 

— period 36 

— rule 513 

Mongols 226, 225, 231, 233, 242, 494, 
542 

monism 233, 235, 243, 244 

monists 233 

Moors 666 

moriscos 205 

mosque of al-Husayn 315 

Moulood 394, 395, 398 

Moulood celebrations 395 

Moulood Jamaahs 395 

Moulood-un-Nabi 395, 399, 400, 402, 
411 

Moulood-un-Nabi programme 398 

mouridisme 339 

mudéjares 205 

muftis 520 
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Mughal conquest 429 

— doctrine of kingship 439 

— dynasty 441 

— god-king 442 

— government 470 

— India 11 

— period 417, 437, 445 

— rulers 424 

Mughals 418, 419, 424, 425, 429 

Muhammadan light 472 

Muhammadiyah 20, 716, 723, 728 

Muhammadiyya Shadhiliyya 321 

Muharram 480 

Mujaddidi shaykh 471 

Mujaddidiyya 458, 471 

mujassima 107 

mujbira 132 

mujtahids 287, 624, 626, 627, 628, 629, 
631 

— chiites 307 

mujtahidiin 487 

Mujiis 139, 140 

mukhtasarat 212 

al-Munir 20, 714, 715 

Muatafik, famille 306 

Muntakhab al-tawdrikh 446 

muqaddam leading 367 

Murabitun movement 396 

Muridiyya 327, 341, 348, 349, 353 

Murids 349, 352, 354, 508, 533, 536, 712 

muridin (Ibn Qasi) 184, 188, 190, 197, 
202 

Muslim Brotherhood 707 

Muslim Brothers 319, 320, 321, 407 

Muslim Judicial Council (MIC) 398, 399, 
400, 410 

Muslim News 390, 394, 405, 409, 410 

Muslim Students’ Association 411 

Muslim World League 373 

Muslim Youth Movement 403, 411 

mutakallimiin 156 

Mutarrifiyya 125 

Mu‘tazila, Mu‘tazili 3, 4, 6, 50, 32, 33, 
57, 67,69, 70, 71, 72, 77, 78, 81, 85, 
88, 89, 90, 91, 105, 124, 130, 759 

Mu‘tazili ideas 178 

— theology 124, 175 

— Zaydi kalam 125 

Mu‘tazilis, Mu‘tazilites 184, 331, 615, 
617, 618 

Mu‘tazilism 175, 178, 181, 182 


muwallad 188 
miihimme defterleri 607, 608, 609 
miitevelli 644, 645 


al-Nadi al-watani 299 

Nadmlini Tekija 655 

Nadwat al-Ulama 476, 477 

Nahdlatul Ulama (NU) 718, 719, 720, 
721, 722 

na°ib 292 

Najdi 404, 481 

namaz 646, 657 

Nagshbandi 2, 9, 13, 14, 20, 30, 37, 38, 
39, 42, 458, 466, 474, 495, 497, 502, 
503, 505, 507, 515, 516, 528, 533, 
535, 538, 556, 701, 703, 712, 713, 
715, 716, 719, 722 

— Barélwi 476 

— cosmology 483 

— ideals 512 

— murids 535 

— order 538 

— polemic 495 

— reformers 478 

— ritual 713 

— shaykhs 714 

— Sufi traditions 502 

Naqshbandi-Mujaddidi 470 

Naqshbandis, naqshbandies 305, 306, 
476, 484, 518, 554, 558, 559, 621, 714 

Nagqshbandiyya 293, 304, 307389, 391, 
393, 458, 493, 495, 496, 505, 528, 
537, 577, 591, 604, 687, 697, 702, 
703, 705, 706, 707, 712, 713, 715, 
720, 722, 723, 724, 726, 727, 750, 754 

Naqshbandiyya Khafiyya 581 

Naqshbandiyya Khafiyya Beizhuang 
579 

Nagshbandiyya Mujaddidiyya 12, 458 

Nagshbandiyya silsila 715 

Naqshbandiyya-Khialidiyya 709, 710, 
735, 740, 741, 742, 750, 753 

Nagqshbandiyya-Mazhariyya 740, 741 

al-Nasir Muhammad’s mosque 225 

Nasir era 312, 321 

Nasiriyya 336 

Nasrid 5 

— kingdom 199 

— period 174, 201 

— rulers 200 
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National Islamic Front (N.1.F.) 268, 273, 
282 

nationalism 39 

Nauka i religiia (Science and Religion) 
529 

nazir des waqfs 293 

neo-fundamentalists 453, 466 

neo-Hanbalism, néo-hanbalisme 160, 
268, 466 

Neo-platonic, Neoplatonism, 
néoplatonisme 207, 375, 624, 628, 
658, 673 

— doctrines 178 

Neo-Sufi, Neo-Sufism, Neo-Sufik 21, 
43, 165, 166, 167, 171, 172, 269, 270, 
272, 467, 740 

néo-wahhabisme 122 

New Teaching 14, 558, 560, 562, 563, 
564, 565, 566, 567, 570, 571, 572, 573 

Niassene Tijaniyya 363 

NIF —> National Islamic Front 

Nigerian Tijanis 364, 369, 383 

nights of Ramadan 152 

Ni‘amatullahi 623 

Ni‘matullah 287 

Ni‘matullahiyya 620 

Nizamiyya 372 

Njeriu (L’homme) 660 

Noah’s ark 59 

nomads 157 

NU —> Nahdlatul Ulama 

Nirbakhshi 287 

Niriyya 616 


obedience 37 

official and unofficial Islam 539, 540 

Old Teaching 14, 562, 563, 564, 565, 
566, 567, 570, 573 

oneness 232 

Orientalists 636 

Orthodox Christians 521 

orthodoxy 37, 226 

Ottoman Empire 410 

Ottoman occupation of the Yemen 138 

Ottoman, Ottomans 5, 6, 7, 15, 16, 18, 
19, 297, 301 

ottoman, pouvoir 291 

Ottoman Sultan 142, 280 

Ottoman Turkey 41, 143 

ovliad 532, 533 


Paderi movement 700 

Paderi-Reform 700 

Pahlavi 632, 637 

pan-Islamism 410, 630 

Pandawa 687 

Panjabi 470 

panthéisme 658 

Park Road Mosque 402 

Partai Islam Perti 723 

Partai Politik Tarekat Islam (PPTI) 723, 
725, 726 

PAS 731, 732 

Pasai 669 

perestroika 535, 538 

Persatuan Pengamal Tarekat Islam 725 

Persian 37 

— mystical poetry, classical 635 

Perti (Persatuan Tarbiyah Islamiyah, 
Association for Muslim Education) 
719, 722, 723, 724, 725 

Perti ulama 722 

pesantren 696 

Philosopher-King. 628 

philosophers 625 

Philosophy 634 

piety 153 

Pingnan state 568 

Pir Pagaros 759 

pir-murid relationships 528 

Pirism 398 

pirs 391, 520 

Poets 635 

polytheism 232 

popular 

— cult of the saints 235 

— Islam 525 

— Mamluk manuals 240 

— Sufism 629 

Porte ottomane 283, 291, 292, 295 

Portugais 325 

post-Almohad messianism 211 

pre-Naqshbandi Khojagani literature 
502 

Preporod 656 

prophecy 177, 179, 182, 188, 426 

prophecy, substitutes for 177 

prophethood 63 

Prophetic seal 274 

prophetology 472 

prophets 185, 219, 484, 485, 617, 635 

Prophet’s grave 482 
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Prophet’s intercession 485 
Prophet’s tomb 482 
prostration 41 
proto-Naqshbandi silsila 502 
puritanism 39 


Qabar Pujaari Jamaat 407 

Qabar Pujaari Jamaat of Durban 403, 
406 

Qadiani 400 

Qadirawan Shehu 364 

Qadiri 361, 371, 425, 434 

— dhikr 453 

Qadiri-Naqshbandi lineage 759 

Qadiris 305, 361, 363, 364, 370, 377, 
450, 476 

Qadiriyya 10, 16, 19, 30, 31, 33, 41, 151, 
160, 292, 293, 296, 298, 301, 303, 
304, 307, 326, 327, 333, 334, 336, 
357, 358, 359, 360, 361, 362, 363, 
364, 369, 370, 374, 377, 378, 389, 
391, 393, 394, 423, 458, 528, 558, 
672, 675, 678, 697, 707, 720, 727, 758 

— literature 369 

— Nasiriyya 336 

— silsila 369 

Qadiriyya wa-Naqshbandiyya 701, 709, 
722, 740 

Qadiriyya wird 360, 363, 369 

Qadizadeli movement 15 

Qadizadelis 610 

Qajar 627, 629, 631, 632, 633 

— fuqaha° 627 

— intellectuals 633 

Qajars 627, 637 

Qalandar 15, 22, 23, 25, 26, 44, 291, 
434, 503 

qalandari 604, 606, 607, 609 

Qalandariyya 604, 605 

qalansuwa 34 

Qamr, famille 293 

Qara Qoyunlu 37 

Qarawiyyin mosque 219, 223 

Qarmates, qarmates 105, 109, 333 

Qasimi 

— dynasty 7, 143 

— imamate 138 

gqawwaals 407 

giankai 557 

Qibla 409, 411 
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Qing 13, 14, 542, 543, 544, 545, 546, 
548, 549, 554, 558, 565, 566, 569, 
570, 571, 572, 573, 574, 583, 598 

— armies 568, 571 

— Board of Punishments 567 

— court 558, 561, 562, 563, 567, 570 

— empire 553, 568 

— forces 573 

— government 558 

— law 555 

— legal system 557 

— military 571 

— officials 557, 562, 563, 570, 571, 574, 
575 

— state 555, 561, 563, 569, 570, 575 

— state courts 558 

Quatre Communes 342, 343 

Qutadgu Bilig 544, 545, 551 


raatiboel haddad, ratib al-haddad 388, 
399 

Radd al-ishrak 455 

Rafida 151 

Rahmaniyya 6, 264 

Rajab al-Rawi, famille 292 

Ramayana 687 

Ramitani group 505 

— legacy 501 

— lore 505 

rampie-sny 388 

Rasa’ il Ikhwan al-safa’ 191 

Rashahat-i ‘ayn al-hayat 498 

Rashidiyya 166, 272, 749, 752 

Rasiulid, Rasilids, rastilides 6, 105, 116, 
133 

rawdakhanas 287 

Rawi, famille 292, 293, 296, 308 

reason 633 

rejection of saints 154 

revolt of Cilegon 701 

révolte de Kiica 548 

— wahhabite 332 

ribat 5, 189, 199, 201, 203, 212, 229, 
241, 249 

ribat-based Sufism 215 

rifa‘°i 308 

rifa°is 305 

Rifa‘iyya, Rifa‘iyye 31, 38, 292, 293, 
296, 297, 299, 307, 308, 389, 393, 
604, 660, 675, 697, 706 

Rifa‘iyya d’Alep 295 
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Rikabi 277 

Rikabi Khatmiyya 277 

Rimah hizb al-Rahim ‘ala nuhir hizb al- 
rajim 166, 364, 366, 375, 721 

rulers 156 

Rim Abdallan 605, 606 

Russian imperialism 521 

— Orthodox 521 


Sabiri Chishti master 447 

sacred tribes 533 

sada 159 

sadaqa 723 

Sa‘diyya, Sa‘diyye 17, 311, 660 

SADUM (Spiritual Directorate of the 
Muslims of Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan) 520, 524, 538 

Safa 480 

Safavid dynasty 621 

— empires 759 

— period 127, 619, 621, 622, 626 

Safavids 39, 624, 625, see also séfévids 

Saffarids 59 

sahaba 28, 153 

sainthood 209, 426 

saints 178, 185, 195, 201, 365 

sajjada-nishins 759 

Salaer 558 

salaf 234 
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